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FOREWORD 

AUhouRh the purely tcrhiiica! side of stirRer>‘ has rhanRCtl 
in many <lctails in rcecni years, the .advanci.*> in oi>erative pro- 
ce<lure have noi kept pace with llu>^c resiillins frt'ni tlic scientific 
investigations beini; nin<le in the lalioratory. The prcalcst recent 
progress in surRcrj- is in the pli>>iolofiic asjxfts of care of the 
patient before aiul after operation. Ily clinical application of in- 
vestigative studies, it has l»ccoinc possible to perfonu more e\* 
tensive o|>erntions and to attain .in increasc<I {xirentaRC of re- 
coveries in procedures that would not have been attempted only 
a few yean? atjo. 

Much \alual)jc .information li.is liecn Raincil ilurinp the 
period of World War IlT buriiiK this time, the use of wliole IiUkkI, 
plasma, and the cr^'stallohl solutions has liccn put on a sound 
basis. The lar^e-scale use of whole blooil has been m.idc safer by 
detailed studies in blooil Rrouivt and suln^roups, which will pre- 
vent some of the disagreeable and often serious effects w Inch were 
formerly seen. Now that the Rh factor Is better undcrstocxl, 
fewer transfusion reactions can In* c\pcctcd. fluid bnlaiuc can 
be achievetl on a mucb more .accurate and scienufir basis. De- 
ficiency states, particularly those due to protein loss, and the 
consc<iucnccsof such states can be treated witli RratifyitiR results. 
Further progress must be noted in chemothempy. The use of the 
sulfonamhlcs has l)ccn put on a more rational basis and the life- 
saving possibilities of penicillin .ind streptomycin lia\e iieen cv- 
ploreil to good elTect. The lalwratory’ is pursuing further studies 
along this line. 

The recovery of patients after surgical operations is alw.iys 
the earnest wish of every surgeon. The successful handling of 
shock, hemorrh.ige. and infection is a primar>’ consideration. 
While gre,it advances have been matic in the control of the first 
two, the conquering of infections is still a major problem. It is 
probable that future advances in surgery will continue to be made 
by earlier diagnosis, the correction of nutritional deficiencies and 
disturbed liody chemistry, and the control of infections. It would 
seem, therefore, that the laboratorj- w ill give us the ne.>:t advances 
that are to be made. The phyuologist and the biochemist are 
the ones to w horn we are looking. 
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Preoperatiye and; Ppsi^erative 
Care of Surgical'P^ents 


ClIAf*TKU 1 

GENERAL AIMS 

Suca-ssful surct'O* f>ftcn depends as much uf>on proper sup* 
portivc care of the patient as upon technical operative skill 
Care of the patient iK-fore anti after surgery’ is planned to 
insure safe ctjnducl thrrniRh riperatinn, proniftt and aunplete 
rccowry after operation, and effective prophylaxis .mci treoiinent 
of any untoward complications which may arise In many cases, 
the supportive atre is far morecomplientcti and difhcult ih.tn the 
operative proadure itself. There is actually no sharp dividing 
line iKJlween preoperative and posKiperative rare, the plan of 
preparation, the supjKjriivc measures required tluring operalum, 
the o|>erative procedure jtsoff. an<l the management during con- 
vnlesccnce are all coordinated into a unified progr.im rd treat- 
ment devised to fit the p.jrticular noetls of the individual. 

The condition of tin- patient is evaluated at the time of the 
initial examination; a compfeie history is taken and a thorough 
physical e.xamination |X!rformc<l in every case without exception 
Not infrequently another rliscase process entirely unrel.iicd to 
the presenting illness will be found in the course of general exami- 
nation and will radically alter the plan of therapy. The effects 
which the disease has prcxluccd u|>on the vi.sceral functions of the 
IxKiy arc siudictl in order to estimate the patient’s acceptahility 
for oi>cration ; measurement of the reserve capacity of the visceral 
organs Is imperative when physiologic damage may be present or 
when an extensive operation is planned. In some cases, operation 
must be done even though visceral function is depressed; in 
others, the risk of operation ks wcighetl carefully against the bene- 
fits to be expected from surgery. 

When a major operation is contemplated or when the patient 
is in poor condition, enough lalioralory tests and special studies 
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are made to pt'rmit confirmatioii of the diagnosis and reliable 
estimation of the operalKe risk. Such investigation must be 
thnuKhtfiilly planned; any test which will afford useful informa- 
tion should Ik; ortlercd. hut tmneccssar>’ tests may lx; confusing 
and are unduly expensive to the patient. It is a not uncommon 
practice to order a large series of miscellaneous tests in the hope 
of reaching a working diagnosis; such an approach is wasteful of 
time and money and is rarely of help. 

A specific plan of management is devised in accordance with 
the patient's general condilton, the ofienitfon to Ik: performed, 
and the existence of complicating disease or physiologic derange- 
ments. Unless the nature of the disease permits no delay in 
treatment, enough time is allowed for preparation before opera- 
tion to assure the patient a maximum chance for uncomplicated 
recovery. In many cases, if the p.itient is intelligent and co- 
operative, part of the preparatory treatment can be carried out 
at home under supervision. .More often, the severity of the illness 
or the multiplicity of details of treatment will npccssitate hospital- 
itation. AllhougU ever>' effortshould be made to improve the 
surgical acceptability of a poor-risk patient, it is not advisable 
to spend too much time in prep-araiion. Early improvement is 
rapid under a well-planned program, but when a stationary 
level is reached and further progress becomes Icvss evident, 
nothing can be gained by further postponement of operation. 
Patients with certain conditions (for example, severe hyperthy- 
roidism, bronchiectasis, extreme obesity) may require unusually 
long periods of preoperativecare. Unless such special indications 
for delay exist, however, undue prolongation of the preparatorj’ 
period may result in deterioration of physical condition and dis- 
couragement of the patient. 

Smoothness of convalescence depends to a great extent upon 
the conduct of operation. Preoperative sedation, expert induction 
of anesthesia, maintenance of anesthesia at the proper depth 
without overdosage, and well-infontied postoperative care will 
help to reduce the incidence of postoperative pulmonary compli- 
cations and, to some extent, of of^ralive shock. Surgery 
performed with a minimum of trauma, w’lthout haste but without 
unnecessary loss of time, and the use of sharp dissection and fine 
suture material applied, whatev'er the type, with the "silk tech- 
nique," will help to reduce the inddence of shock and of local 
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complications and to insure the success of the operation itself. 
For some years, it has been customary to begin an infusion at 
the start of ex'ery major operation, so that transfusions of blood 
may be given without loss of time if indications should arise. 
More recently, the demonstration that blood loss during certain 
operations is almost always significantly large has led to the prac- 
tice of routine transfusion during extensive operations rather 
than after, with corresponding improvement in results. 

Close watch is kept during the postoperative period for the 
earliest evidence of untoward incidents. Such potentially fatal 
complications as wound dehiscence, phlebothrombosls, or pul- 
monary embolism may produce nothing more than a slight sus- 
tained rise in temperature, pulse rate, and respirator)’ rate for a 
day or two, with no apparent cause. Minor degrees of fever or 
tachycardia therefore should not be considered lightly; the patient 
should be examined for additional signs or symptoms at least 
once daily, so that a diagnosis can be made and proper treatment 
instituted at the earliest possible moment. 

Postoperative care does not end until the patient has been 
restored as nearly to normal health as his condition will permit. 
Such rehabilitation may require weeks or months of continuous 
therapy: ^ dietary plan Is prescribed, with supplements as indi- 
cated, and the importance of steadfast obser\'ance of the diet 
and of the plan of medication is impressed upon the patient. The 
usual visit for postoperative checkup Is made a month after 
operation; it is worth white also to request the patient to return 
for examination after six months hav-e passed. 

Before operation, either the patient or a responsible member 
of his family should be told of the tentative diagnosis and the 
nature of the proposed operation. In many cases, when the diag- 
nosis is uncertain, it is well to secure permission to perform what- 
ever procedure appears necessary at the time of operation. 
Following operation, the patient or his closest relative should 
be given a clear understanding of the postoperative diagnosis, 
the operation performed, and the prognosis. The question of 
what to tell the patient who has a malignant lesion, however, 
must be decided by the physician in accordance with the indi- 
vidual circumstances. Either the patient or the closest relative 
must be notified of the exact findings; if the situation has been 
discussed plainly with a responsible member of the patient’s 
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family, it is often i>cst to tell the patient enough to satisf} him 
but not enouKli to discourage him Occasionally, there is no 
other choice hut to he specific; more often, however, the fatient 
will susfiect the truth hut will be grateful if he is allowed to retain 
some hoi>c of cure or continued life. 
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FLUID AND ELECTROLYTE BALANCE 

Piiysiologic Kcgiilnlion 

The fact that an individual's weight is maintained at so 
nearly a mathematically exact level, in spite of great daily \-aria- 
tions in fluid and food intake, exercise, rest, and environment, 
indicates the perfection of the physiologic regulation of fluid and 
electrolyte balance. The importance of this regulatory' mechan- 
ism in the reaction of an individual to a surgical operation cannot 
be overemphasized. Major metabolic disturbances, such as those 
following organic diseases and surgical procedures, always pro- 
duce some alteration of the biochemical balances in the tissues. 
In order to insure as rapid a reco\*er>' as possible from the illness 
or surgical operation, the normal physicochemical relationships 
must be quickly restored and the fluid and electrolyte balances 
properly maintained. Recognition of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples is necessary. 

Water represents approximately 70 per cent and blood 
plasma water about S per cent of the total body weight. Although 
the water content of the body is so great, it has been shown that 
loss of fluid equal to 6 per cent of the body weight will produce 
prostration and the picture of marked dehydration. A loss of 
this magnitude would approximate 9 pounds, or 4,000 c.c., in a 
patient weighing 150 pounds. This amount of fluid can easily 
be lost within one or two days by a surgical patient, for example, 
under adx’erse ^^eathcr conditions or with a suction drainage 
tube in the gastrointestinal tract. Wth the same degree of fluid 
loss, an infant weighing 10 pounds would e.\hibit severe dehy- 
dcatton Mhiving a less ai only 275 c.c. ol body fluid. Practi- 
cally all aged patients and all patients suffering from affections 
of the gastrointestinal tract, as well as from diseases involving 
loss of appetite, evidence varying degrees of dehydration in addi- 
tion to protein and vitamin starvation. 

Close attention to and correction of disturbances of the fluid 
and electrolyte balance both before and after operation will often 
reduce to a low figure the mortality of an otherwise highly serious 
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operation. Since the reports of Donovan* and others, for ex- 
ample, the institution of proper fluid replacement therapy follow- 
ing prolonged vomiting in cases of hypertrophic pyloric stenosis 
of infants has decreased the mortality of the Fredet-Rammstedt 
procedure from 25 per cent to an almost negligible figure. 

Fluid Intake and Output. — Fluid is normally taken into 
the body only by way of the mouth, either as fluid, intake of 
which is regulated by tlie sensation of thirst, or as food, which 
yields w’ater as a chemical end product of metabolism. In calcu- 
lations of fluid intake, the usual fluid foods may be considererl for 
practical purposes to represent 100 per cent of their volume as 
available water. Solid food also yields water, both by virtue of 
its actual water content and because It produces water of metalio- 
lism as an end product. The total water yield of typical solid 
foods in the av’crage diet amounts to about nine-tenths of the 
weight of the food. Total daily fluid intake therefore amounts 
roughly to a little less than the volume of fluids taken plus the 
weight of solid food eaten e.\pressed as grams (or cubic centi- 
meters) of water. Fluid intake should equal fluid output and 
must be maintained at an optimum lex-el, which varies under 
different circumstances. 

Fluid is lost from the body: 

1. As water x-apor in the exhaled air (about 300 c.c daily). 

2. As urine, the minimum daily output of which must Ire 
at least 600 c.c. and preferably 1,000 to 1,500 c.c., to prevent 
retention of nitrogenous end products. 

3. By insensible ex-aporation from the body surface, 
amounting to 1,000 c.c. a day minimally. 

4. As sweat, x-arj'ing considerably with the circumstances. 

5. In the feces, amounting to about 200 c.c. a day. 

If the optimum urinary- output is considered as 1,500 c.c. 
and if 1,500 c.c. daily is allowed for water of vaporization, fluid 
intake should average 3,000 c.c. to replace this loss in the absence 
of cardiac or renal disease. Since fluid loss by insensible evapora- 
tion, sweating, and exhalation is necessary to maintain proper 
regulation of body heat, the first evidence of insufficient fluid 
intake is seen as a decrease in the quantity of urine excreted.^* 
The absolute minimum daily output of urine should be at least 
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600 C.C.: when the volume is this small, the urine must be con- 
centrated In the kidneys to a specific gravity of about 1.030 in 
order to carr>' off the urinar>' solids, approximately 50 Gm. of 
which are normally excretetl daily. If the total urinary output is 
less than 600 c.c., or if urinary concentration is impaired because 
of renal damage, nitrogenous end products and acid metabolites 
are retained in the blood. For the average adult, total daily urine 
therefore should be maintained by proper administration of 
fluids at an optimum quantity of !,S00 c.c., w’ith a minimum of 
1,000 C.C., in order to maintain a margin of safety. 

This simple yet accurate criterion of proper fluid balance is 
usually sufl^cient for all practical purposes in the absence of 
cardiovascular or renal disease. Ovcrenthusiastic forcing of 
fluids to a. point beyond the power of the kidney to e.xcrete the 
excess may result in waterlogging of the tissues and in pulmonary 
edema. These potentially fatal effects may be foreseen and 
avoided by maintaining the urinary output within the desired 
limits. 

Acid-Base Balance. — ^The capillary walls are semlper- 
meable membranes and the \vatec and salts of the blood plasma 
and interstitial spaces diffuse back and forth, maintaining a 
constant equilibrium in the solute changes. Carbon dioxide and 
nitre^enous end products formed in the tissues enter the blood 
stream in this manner and their excretion is kept equal to produc- 
tion by means of respiration and kidney function. The ionic 
concentrations of plasma fluid, interstitial fluid, and intracellular 
fluid are the same and are approximately equivalent to the ionic 
concentration of normal (0.89 per cent) salt solution. Sodium is 
the chief basic ion outside (he cell and potassium the chief 
base within, the sodium ions not diffusing appreciably across the 
cell membrane. It is evident, therefore, that when salt is retained 
in kidney disease, enough water must be held in the tissues to 
keep the salt at a proper physiologic concentration. With im- 
proved or stimulated kidney function diuresis occurs and salt 
and the excess fluid are excreted together. 

Pulmonary Regulation.^ — 0.xygen and, to some e.\tent, 
carbon dioxide are transported between the pulmonary and the 
systemic capillary circulations by the red blood cells, which 
therefore play an important part in regulation of the add-base 
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balance of (hu fxKly. Red blood cells, which have no nuclei and 
might perhaps bo more accurately termed “corpuscles.” are bi- 
concave discs measuring approximately 7.0 microns in diameter, 
siirrcnm<lcd by a thin semipermeablc membrane, and attaining 
a stroma carrying the tron-rontaining pigment hemoglobin. The 
function of the red cell is to act as a carrier for hemoglobin, which 
transports oxygen from the lungs to the tissues at the average 
rate of 200 c.c. of oxygen per liter of blood 

Following Inhal.allon into the lungs, oxygen diffuses into 
the capillaries of the pulmonary alvx-olar cirailation and combines 
v\ ith the hemoglobin of the red blood cells to form oxyhemoglobin. 
Oxygen is liberated from oxyhemoglobin during jvissage through 
the systemic capillaries, where the oxygen tension is relatively 
low. On the venous side of the circulation, the hemoglobin there- 
fore is in a partially retiuced state, showing a lower oxygen satura- 
tion than the Iiemoglobin on the arterial side. The amount of 
this drop in oxj’gcn saturation is proportionate to the degree of 
activity of the body tissues, locally .as well os generally, and 
ordinarily amounts to aliout one-fourth of the total oxygen car- 
ried by the hemoglobin. 

In addition to transporting oxy'gen to the tissues, hemoglobin 
plaj’s an important part in the elimination of carbon dioxide. 
Hemoglobin is an amphoteric protein, acting as a weak acid in 
the oxidi 2 c<l Mate (oxyhemoglobin) and as a weak base when the 
oxygen content I’s reduceil. Upon rt-leaeing oxygen in the 
systemic capillaries, the rctiuced hemoglobin therefore declines in 
acidity. Acting as .a w'eak Ixisc, it combines with a portion of the 
carbon dioxide which has dilTu'^xl into the blood stream from the 
body’ tissues and releases base or alkali radicals, previously held 
in loose combination by (he weakly acid oxyhemoglobin. Extra- 
cellular alkali radicals, as mentioned previously, do not diffuse 
freely across cell membranes while anions do. The basic ions re- 
leased by the reduced hemoglobin consequently remain within 
the cell but combine with bicarbonate ions and with chloride ions 
which diffuse into the red cells from the plasma. The plasma 
alkali formerly combined with these chloride ions is thereby- 
freed to combine w'ith carbon dioxide, forming additional bicar- 
bonate. This mechanism is known as the chloride shijl and is the 
way in which most of the carbon dioxide formed in the tissues is 
carried to the lungs for excretion. WTien the reduced hemoglobin 
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enters the pulmonnr)' alveolar circulation, in which the oxygen 
tension is high, oxyhemoglobin Is formed, the carbon dioxide 
within the rerl coll is gi\*cn off, and the oxyhemoglobin again 
combines with the intracellular alkali ions. The chloride ions 
which had been held in the cell by the alkali then diffuse out into 
the plasma and displace an oquix'aicnt amount of the carbon diox- 
ide held by the plasma alkali as bicarbonate. The released ciirbon 
dioxide passes out into the alveolar spaces and is exhaled. 

The extreme pH range of the blood is from 7.0 to 7.6, with 
a normal average of 7.38 to 7.40. The hydrogen-ion concentration 
is kept within these narrow limits chiefly by the carbon dioxide 
buffer system of the bloorl and tissue fluids. Carbon (iioxide 
normally present In the plasma as carbonic acid (acid in reaction) 
is approximately 3 volumes per cent and that normally present as 
sodium bicarbonate (alkaline in reaction) is about 60 volumes per 
cent. The carbon dioxide content of the blood is regulated by 
respiration with the utmost accuracj’ to maintain this ratio 
of 1 to 20 between the free carbonic acid and the carbonic acid 
bound as sodium bicarbonate (alkali reserve). Other buffer 
sy’stems play a significant but less important role. 

Nonvolatile and Incompletely eliminated metabolic acids, 
such as lactic, sulfuric, and phosphoric acids, or excess acid 
metabolites formed, for example, in diabetes (beta-hydro.xybuty- 
rlc acid, amino-acetic acid), will displace an equivalent amount 
of bicarbonate in combining with sodium. This excess bicarbonate 
is excreted through the lungs as carbon dioxide, the excretion 
maintaining the ratio constant and thereby effectively buffering 
any pH change. The alkali reserve is decreased by exactly the 
amount of retained metabolic acid, the loss of available sodium 
impairing the carbon-dioxide carrying power of the blood. Deeper 
and more rapid breathing is necessarj' under these circumstances 
to eliminate the carbon dioxide produced in metabolism and the 
patient is said to be in acidosis. By a similar mechanism, loss of 
chloride ion without loss of sodium, as in persistent vomiting, 
will result in an increased formation of sodium bicarbonate and 
alkalosis may develop. In order to maintain a constant pH, 
the ratio of carbonic acid to bicarbonate is kept unchanged; 
carbonic acid is retained and the respiratory rate is diminished. 

Carbonic acid, which keeps the blood alkali in very loose 
combination, is obviously a fierfect buffer against sudden changes 
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in hydrogen-inn concentration, since it is continuousfy formed, 
is volatile, is a weak acid, and is easily eliminated through the 
lungs. It acts. lio\ve\er, only as a temporary expedient. 

Khnal KnouwTloN. — More permanent correction of the 
displaced electrolyte balance is carried out by the kidney. Ex- 
cess fluid is excreted, producing a urine of low specific gra\ity; 
on the other hand, if fluid intake is below normal, more fluid is 
reabsorbed in llie tubules and a concentrated urine rcsult.s. If 
nonvolatile acids in the blood stream are abnormally high, they 
are excreted by the kidney, but the sodium combined with them 
is partially retaineti. This rcicniion of base is effected by endo- 
genous syntlicsis of ammonia, which combines with the acid 
metabolite, and pos.sibIy also to some extent by the exchange of 
sotliiim ions for .acid hydrogen lons.^ The nonvolatile acid is ex- 
creted in the urine as the ammonium salt .and, to a lesser degree, 
ns the free arid, the sodium ion being retained as bicarbonate. 
The use of physiologic salt solution intravenously therefore will 
correct acidosis, the sodium chloride being retained and the excess 
acid Iteing excreted as the sodium and ammonium salts; in this 
way the sodium bicarbonate reserve is rebuilt. Similarly, in 
alkalosis sodium chloride administered intravenously prom 
just as effective, the chloride ion being retained and the excess 
sodium being excreted as sodium bicarbonate. Finally, if the 
total solute is decreased, a dilute urine is excreted until the os- 
motic balance is ro-establishcd by means of relath e dehyxlration.. 
The functions of the kidney therefore include maintenance of 
proper fluid, electrolyte, osmotic, and acid-base balances. 

Inge.stion of large amounts of pure water results in excretion 
of the excess in the urine, necessarily with some sodium chloride 
in solution. Since the salt carried off in the urine is derived from 
the body store, a little fluid must be withdrawn from the tissues 
with the salt excreted in order to preserve normal osmotic rela- 
tions. Administration of laige quantities of water consequently 
may produce dehydration unless some salt is given in addition. 
If more pure water is taken than the kidneys are able to excrete, 
fluid is retained and the electrolyte and osmotic balances of the 
body tissues are disturbed. Water intoxication and sometimes 
even death may result. 

The usual daily intake of sodium chloride on a normal aver- 
age diet amounts to from 5 to 10 Gm., including both salt fn the 
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food and salt added as seasoning. This quantity is sufficient to 
maintain proper salt balance in the tissues, except under con- 
ditions of abnormal salt loss. Salt ingested or administered in 
excess of this amount may be eliminated by normal renal excre- 
tion in quantities up to 20 to 25 Gm. in txcenty-four hours. If 
more than this is taken or if an excess intake this large persists for 
more than a day or two, the excreting capacity even of normal 
kidneys will be overtaxed and salt will be retained in the tissues. 
A significant amount of excess retained salt will produce salt 
edema and salt intoxication. A proper balance of intake and out- 
put. charting both fluid and electrolytes given and amount and 
specific gravity of urine excreted, must be kept individually for 
each patient. 

Indications for Replacement Therapy 

Since fluid intake is normally regulated automatically by 
the sensation of thirst, the first visible evidence of fluid de* 
flciency is a dr>'ness of the mouth, tongue, and lips. As a rule, 
simple dehydration witliout salt loss causes thirst, while loss of 
fluid with accompanying loss of salt is likely to cause weakness 
without thirst. The patient sometimes may be too ill to feel 
thirst and recognition of the fluid lack in such a case is the respon- 
sibility of the attending physician. Although the late stages of 
dehydration are obvious, the early evidences ofTererl by parching 
of the lips, coating of the tongue, depression, apathy, and anorexia 
must not be ignored. Even these relatively early stages of de- 
hydration will not develop if the precaution is taken routinely 
to measure and to record the daily urine output. Evidence of 
insufficient fluid intake will appear as a reduction of urinary out- 
put below 600 c.c. before any general manifestations develop. 

Patients who are admitted in a possible state of dehydration 
and water and salt jmhajance, or those who are suspected of 
developing this complication after operation, should be examined 
for abnormalities in the constituents of the blood and urine, 
which reflect every derangement of fluid and electrolyte balance. 

Examination of the Blood. — Chronic disease, particularly 
of the gastrointestinal tract, is characteristically accompanied by 
dehydration because of the patient's disinclination to take food 
or fluids. Hemoconcentration accordingly develops and often 
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masks the nncmia and bypoprotcinemia which result from mal- 
nutrition. After fluid and salt deficiencies haw Iwcn corrected], 
the true blocxl picture may be ubuiiied, when the liemaKicrit 
and hcinuglol)in value will l)c found to be lower than at the lime 
of admission and the plasma protein conreniration will be at a 
deprcssctl lc\el. In some cases, chronic malnutrition will have 
rcducetl the plasma proteins lielow* the point at which edema 
occurs, and restoration of the proper amount of fluid and salt 
then induces etlenia which did not ap;»ear earlier Ixtcause of fluid 
lack. 

Loss of chloride is evidence*! by a drop in the plasma chloride 
(normally 550 to 650 mR. NaCl f»r cent). If tlie chloride ion 
alone has been lost and the sodium retainetl, n.s in vomiting tlue 
to pyloric obstruction, the freerl liasic ion will be found in com- 
bination with bicarbonate. Determination of the carbon-dioxide 
wmbining power of the blood show's it then to be greater than the 
normal of 50 to 65 volumes per cent beaiusc of the excess of 
l)a'*c present and awilalile for aimblnaiion witli carbonic acid 
(incrc.i®c<.l alkali reserve). If the loss of the sodium ion is greater 
than the loss of chloride, ns in severe diarrhea or in the case of a 
pancreatic fistula in whicli Ixise bicarlionatc is lost, the carbon* 
dioxide combining power of the blood decreases concomitantly 
with the loss of the base. Tliis is also true If melnliollc processes 
arc disturbed so that nonvolatile acid metabolites arc produced, 
such as the ketone Ivxlics formed in starvation or in diabetes 
mellitus. In these circumstanws the organic acid forms a more 
stable combination wdili sodium than otrbonicacid does and the 
carlKin-dioxide combining power of the blood is decreased in 
exact proportion to the amount of ketone bodies present. These 
substances arc usually present also in patients exhibiting simple 
deh>dralion and malnutrition and arc formed as the result of star- 
wtion or, more specificaily.as the result of increased oxidation of 
fats in the absence of a sufTident carbohydrate intake. Marked 
addosis sometimes may cause a drop of the carbon-dioxide com- 
bining power to 30 volumes per cent or less. 

Examination of Urine. — Dchjdration, following insuffi- 
cient fluid intake, usually is responsible for a decrease in urinary 
output. The urine in dehydrat^ patients with normal kidne>-sis 
concentrated to a specific gravity of 1.025 or higher and is dark in 
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color. If the total daily urine excreted is less than 600 c.c., urinary 
s.iUs are retained In the body. Determination of the blood urea or 
nonprolein nitrogen under such circumstances sliows a rise above 
the normal value. 

If acidosis is present, ketone IkkIics are found in the urine, 
which show’s an acid reaction to litmus. Alkalosi.s, on the other 
hand, is marked by the excretion of relatively large quantities of 
bicarbonate in the urine, whicli therefore is characteristically 
basic to litmus. 

Principles of Corrective TrentnicnL 

The average surgical patient in good general condition, 
undergoing the usual operative procedure from which an unevent- 
ful recovery- can be expected, will come to the operating room in a 
satisfactory state of fluid and electrolyte balance and will recover 
without requiring special consideration or measures of treatment. 
As a rule, after the day of operation w'atcr is taken by mouth in 
small quantities, and a day or two later the intake of food 
and fluids begins to be sufBcient in quantity to restore the loss 
suffered during the operative period. Such a patient may not 
need even a single dose of parenteral fluid. 

More serious illnesses, more complicated and lengthy opera- 
tions, and more complicated periods of convalescence W'ill pro- 
duce derangements in fluid balance, and corrective therapy will 
be required. 

Reduced to simplest essentials, the daily water require- 
ments for an adult amount to 1,500 to 2,000 c.c. for heat regula- 
tion (water of vaporization, insensible ev’aporation, perspiration) 
and to 1,000 to 1,500 c. c. for urinary excretion. Administration 
of a total of 2,500 to 3,000 c.c. of fluid (oral and parenteral) daily 
will ordinarily suffice. Adequacy of water intake can be checked 
simply and effectively by measurement of the total twenty-four 
hour output of urine, which should amount to not less than 1,000 
c.c. and preferably 1,500 cubic centimeters. As an additional 
precaution, the specific gravity of the pooled specimen may be 
obtained to be sure that urinary concentration is in the middle 
range. If the output is too low, it is evidence that more fluid is 
required, and the difference between the actual and the optimum 
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(1 ,500 c.c.) day’s urinary excretion is added to the preceding day’s 
fluid intake, to ix- given the next day. For e.xample. 

FLini) INTAKE FLl 10 OUTPUT 

Oral J.t00c.c Unne 700 c c. 

Parenicral l.SOOcc. 

Total 2,600 c.c' 

Optimum urinary oiii|Hit 1 ,500 c.c. 

Actual output 700 cc. 

Deficit 800 c.c. 

The proper fluid intake for the following day will amount in 
this case to 2,600 c.c. phis 800 c.c., or 3,400 cubic centimeters. 
In a Bimilar manner, fluid lost by gastric suction or biliary drain- 
age is measurerl, and an amount equal to the quantity of drainage 
collected during each twenty-four hour period is added to the 
requirerl fluid intake for the following day. On the other hand, if 
urinary output exceeds 1,500 c.c., a corresponding reduction in 
fluid intake may be made for the next day. 

Iluicl requirements usually are met by the administration 
of normal salt solution and de.ttrose (5 per cent) solution. Each 
of these solutions is approximately isosmotic with the blood and 
tissues, and cither may be given intrasenously. De.vtrose solution 
is irritating to the tissues and in general should not be given by 
hypodermoclysis, although normal salt solution may be. Dis- 
tilled water alone is unsatisfactory for parenteral use because it 
is not in osmotic balance with the body fluids and may cause 
irritation if given locally and hemolysis if giv’cn intravenously. 

The daily requirement of sodium diloride will be satisfied 
usually by a single infusion of 1,000 c.c. of normal salt solution, 
which will supply 8.9 Gm. of salt. If there is a constant loss of 
chloride, as in a patient whose stomach or small bowel is being 
kept empty by means of a suction apparatus, an additional in- 
fusion of normal salt solution amounting to one-half the volume 
of fluid aspirated wiii replace the salt loss. The Temainder oi the 
fluid lost by suction drainage may be made up with dextrose 
(5 per cent) solution. The concentration of chloride ion in gastric 
and upper intestinal contents is about half that of normal salt 
solution, 50 that the salt lost in each liter of aspirated secretion 
will be compensated by the administration of 500 c.c. of physio- 
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logic salt solution. Further fluid requirements are met by the 
introduction intravenously of 5 per cent de.xtrose in distilled 
water in any quantity necessary to make up the estimated daily 
total. 

In most cases, administration of more than 1,000 to 1,500 c.c. 
of normal salt solution daily is not only unnecessary, but is actu- 
ally undesirable. Under noriral physiologic conditions, the kid- 
ne 3 ’s are able to excrete as much as 20 to 25 Gm. of sodium 
chloride daily in excess of the average requirement, but only for 
short periods of one or two days. Following anesthesia and 
surgical operation, however, renal function may be temporarily 
depressed, and salt will be retained. Fpr every' gram of excess 
salt, more than 100 c.c. of water will be held in the tissues to keep 
the osmotic relations constant. For this reason, administration 
of too much normal salt solution to a surgical patient will cause 
retention of fluid in the tissues with latent or evident edema, 
and in adx’anced degrees may even result in cardiac strain and 
pulmonary edema, perhaps literally dro^vn^ng the patient. A 
slight excess of normal salt solution, given over a period of several 
successive days, will produce subclinical waterlogging of the tis- 
sues, with consequent interference with gastrointestinal digestive 
functions, w'ound healing, and con\'aIescence Retention of larger 
quantities of salt may cause marked edema of the viscera and of 
the lungs and may even give rise to large collections of fluid in 
the pleural and abdominal cavities. 

A great deal of clinical and e.xpcrimental work has been 
done on fluid and electrol 5 'te balance by Coller and associates * 
These authors advocated as a general rule for replacement of 
depleted sodium chloride in surgical patients that "for each 100 
mg. per cent that the plasma chlorides need to be raised to reach 
the normal of 560 mg. NaCl per 100 c.c. the patient should be 
given 0.5 gram of sodium chloride per kilogram of body weight.” 
Further investigation by the same group apparently has show'n. 
however, that this clinical rule, which has gained v-'ide acceptance 
since its proposal, is not without danger, and its use is no longer 
advocated. The rule was devi^d on the basis that the concentra- 
tion of plasma chloride is alwaj's directly dependent upon the tis- 
sue fluid volume and that the concentration of plasma chloride 
is in a fixed ratio to the concentration of the sodium ion. 
Coller* ’and co-workers point out m a more recent article that 
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since llie plasma chloride c.in varj- indeiiendcnily of the Ixidy 
water an a result of variation" in other plasnni anions, the rule 
devised for replacement of abnorimilly lowcrcrl plasma chloride 
can no longer lx* aduicitetl, and fluid and electrolyte replace- 
ment should l>e calculatetl dini&ilt) only on the Imsis of im- 
mediate fluid needs and physiologic response to each day’s 
fluid supply. 

These authors hate staleil further that jtatients in the early 
postoperative period sometimes exhibit "sail intolerance" and 
are unable to excrete salt fib’cn during this time. They therefore 
recommend that following general anesthesia and operation no 
salt, not e\-cn in the form of normal salt solution, should l)c 
given for the subsequent forty-eight hours in the awrage case. 
During this time, fluid lialance should be met by oral or 
intravenous inioxluction of dextrose (S to 10 jw cent) in dis- 
tilled Water, On the other Imnd, evidence has been brought 
fonvard by Ireneiis^ that markctl restriction or loss of chlorides 
sometimes may induce symptoms similar to those produced by 
salt edema. Characteristically this condition is likely to, occur 
in patients with fistulas or obstructions of the upper gastro- 
intestinal tract with extensu'c loss of chloride without replace- 
ment Despite the similarity »n symptoms, hypochloremia may 
be dilTerentiaicd from salt accumulation by the presence of a 
low let el of plasma chloride and by the absence of edema. Ireneus 
feels that while salt-containing fluids may f)c withheld advan- 
tageously during the first few postoperative days, certain 
patients will develop hypochloremia during this period and will 
require prompt diagnosis and immediate sodium chloride re- 
placement therapy according to Coller’s originally ad\ocated 
clinical rule. Further mv'estigations on this subject are being 
carried out. 

Summary, — The simplest pl?n to follow in maintaining 
proper fluid balance in the great majority of surgical p.atients is 
to estimate and administer their average daily basic fluid re- 
quirement (2,500 to 3,000 C.C.), to make certain of its adequacy 
(total daily urine output of 1,000 to 1,500 c.c.), and to supply 
extra fluid in a vohime-f«>T-Mflume replacement for all body secre- 
tions (except urine) or exudates lost through suction or drainage. 
For the first day or two after operation, fluid should be supplied 
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as dextrose (5 per cent) solution, and thereafter 1,000 c.c. of the 
daily fluid requirement may be given as normal salt solution. 
Additional fluid sufficient to replace lost secretions or aspirated 
material may be given as normal salt solution and de.\trt)se 
(5 per cent) solution in equal quantities. If untoward symptoms 
should develop without edema, determination of the plasma 
chlorides will indicate whether hypocliloremia is responsible; if 
such symptoms develop with edema, salt intoxication is more 
likely and also can be diagnosed by determination of the leNel 
of diloride in the blood. 

If adihsis is present, normal salt solution will correct the 
electrolyte imbalance, the sodium and chloride ions being retained 
and the metabolic acids and salts being e.\creted by the kidney. 
Not over 1,000 c.c of salt solution should l)e given at one time, 
although dextrose solution (5 to 10 per cent) may be used to 
supply additional needetl fluid as well as carl)ohydrate to combat 
ketosis. Acidosis of severe degree causes a significant reduction 
of the alkali reserve, the metabolic acids combining with sodium 
and the chloride ion remaining unchanged. Because of this in- 
crease in strong acid ions, Hartmann’s solution, which contains 
sodium lactate as well as sodium chloride, is somewhat more 
appropriate in treatment of acidosis than is normal salt solution, 
which contains only sodium chloride. In ndx-anced or sex-ere 
acidosis, one-sixth molar solution of sodium r-lactate (contain- 
ing 18.66 Gm. of sodium r-lactate per liter) is preferable, about 
10 c.c. of the solution per kilogram body weight being sufficient 
to elevate the Cxtrbon-dioxide combining power of the blood by 
10 volumes per cent. While the approximate amount required 
in any specific case can lie determined in this manner if labora- 
tor>' facilities are available, it is also safe simply to administer 
SOO to 1,000 c.c. of the solution to an adult in se\-ere acidosN, 
or 10 c.c. per pound of Lot!> weight to an infant. Sodium 
r-lactate solution is administered only for the treatment of 
moderate to severe acidosis or to alkalinize the urine in case of 
sulfonamide toxicity or for prevention or treatment of hemoglobi- 
nuria from transfusion reaction or crushing injury. 

Recent work* appears to indicate that a significant amount 
of potassium is lost from the intracellular fluid compartment in 
conditions such as infantile diarrhea, which causes dehydration 
with acidosis. Improved clinical results* have followed addition 
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of potassium salts to the fluid administered for replacement 
therapy. Howe\’er. since potassium in excessive amounts is 
likely to cause severe toxic symptoms, including progressix’e 
cardiac ventricular block, its use in clinical treatment of dehydra- 
tion and acidosis is not yet generally advisable. 

Alkalosis may Iw treated satisfactorily l>y the administra- 
tion of normal salt solution, sodium bicnrlwnntc Iwing e.xcreted 
in the urine and sodium chloride (wing retained. When the proper 
balance has been renchi'd, the excess salt simply is excreted ns 
such. When alkalosis is present, the use of Hartmann’s solution 
or of sodium lactate solution is strongly contraindicated. 

Protein deficiencj' requires the use of human blood, plasma, 
serum, or concentrated serum albumin transfusions for correction 
or improvement that must be achicml within a relatively short 
period of time. Treatment of malnutrition or more gradual 
cOTTtctlon of \isauc and plasnva protejn deficiency may be ac- 
complished by means of a high protein diet or by the use of 
protein hydrolysates given either intravenously or orally or both. 
If solutions of crystalloids alone arc used as infusions in patients 
exhibiting protein deficienc)*, tissue edema will result, since the 
excess salt-containing fluid decreases the intravascular osmotic 
tension and fluid is forced out into the tissues. 

Coiiiplicatione of Fluid Therapy 

Administration of salt beyond the renal power of excretion 
will result in salt and water retention, at first w’ith latent edema, 
then generalized body waterlogging, and finally pulmonary 
edema. This condition may be rcUer-ed simply by discontinuing 
administration ofsalt solution and substItutIngS per cent dextrose, 
the sugar lielng metabolized and the xvater acting as a diuretic. 
Fifty per cent dextrose or sucrose solution gix'en intravenously 
in quantities of 50 to 100 c.a also M'ill induce diuresis, fluid being 
withdrawn from the tissue spaces into the blood stream, xvhence 
it is excreted by the kidneys. The hypertonic sugar solution 
appears also to ha\'e a direct stimulating action on the kidneys 
and on the myocardium. Sucrose is probably somewhat more 
effective, since it is not metabolized. Sucrose should not be ad- 
ministered intravenously to patients with kidney disease, since 
it is likely to induce renal irritation. 
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In the presence of cardiac or renal disease extreme care is 
necessary to avoid overtaxing the diminished capacity of the 
damaged organ by administration of excess fluids. Parenteral 
fluids given too rapidly or in too laige quantities may precipitate 
heart failure even in a well-rompensated cardiac patient. The 
sudden or unexpected appearance of cardiac asthma in a subject 
of this type who has been receiving intravenous fluids may indi- 
cate an early pulmonary edema; examination of the lungs may 
show physical findings resembling those characteristic of pneu- 
monia. Administration of a diuretic such as hypertonic sugar 
solution (25 to 50 per cent) intravenously in doses of SO to 75 c.c. 
and discontinuance of excessive fluid administration are usually 
all that are required to correct the condition. 

Administration of Fluids 

The fluid requirement, as prenously stated, varies In type 
and amount with the individual and his disease. Some illnesses 
prevent administration of fluid by mouth and other routes must 
be chosen. 

Proctoclysis.— Normal salt solution or tap water may be 
given slowly per rectum by means of a rectal tube and a funnel. 
Amounts of 100 and 250 c.c. are used, depending on the weight 
of the patient, and may be repeated every six hours for not more 
than three days. After this length of time a mild irritation of the 
rectum usually develops and the fluid is expelled ns soon as given. 
All solutions administered in this manner should be heated to 
100“ F. 

For administration of larger amounts of fluid per rectum, a 
Murphy drip (Fig. 1) may be used after the lower bowel has 
been cleared by an enema. This apparatus permits a slow con- 
tinuous flow and is usually adjusted to deliver about 40 to 60 
drops per minute. Use of a small soft catheter passing under the 
thigh and fastened to it by adhesive tape is preferable to a rectal 
tube. Rectal distention and expulsion of the fluid frequently 
occur within forty-eight hours or less and the drip must be dis- 
continued. 

In general, proctoclysis is not very efficient and is annoying 
to the patient. 
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— Normal salt solution or Ringer's solu- 
tion may be Riven sui)cutaneously in amounts of 1,000 c c daily. 
Tins route of adminisitration is iibcd most comnionij in the treat - 
meiil of simple ilehydration when die superficial \eins are diffi- 
cult to puncture and are being s.ivcd for transfusions or intra- 
venous medications. An intrav-enousset is used, with an 18-gauge 
infuijion neetlic (Fir. 1). 

The fluid may be admmistererl cither subpectorally or in the 
outer thigh. For svihpcctttral administratton, the needle is in- 
serted at the lower oulcr wipe of die pectoral muscle and is di- 
rected upward towartl the a.\illa. Hypoderinoclysis in this area 
is inconvenient an<l painful to the padenl, and there i« a ver>' real 
danger that the thoracic cavity may U* entered with the needle, 
especially in a thin individual. Pain on respiration suggests 
that the neerlle has penetrated an intercostal space and is in 
contact with the iUTiR or pleura. Rapid flow of the fluid Iroin 
the bottle or tidilng indicates that the solution i» pouring into 
the pleural cavity and the netslle, of course, .should be with- 
drawn instantly. A second hazard of hyf^demioclysis In 
this location is the in.-uivcrient inirotluclion of the needle int6 
the tissues of the breast in the female. The entire glaiul may 
liecome painfully distended and waterlogged and, if a small 
blooti vessel is dam.igcd. may develop a spreading hematoma. 
In a sm.ill thin patient, care must be taken to avoid the axillary 
vessels. The second and preferred site is on the outer thigh 
midway between the trochanter ami knee, with the needle 
inserted upward. The ncwlle may lie introduced at an angle of 
30 degrees, to rest just above the fascia laiot or at a 45-degree 
angle, to rest just beneath it. Either angle is satisfactory. 

The area selected should first be cle.ined with iodine and 
alcohol and the site of puncture anesthetized with procaine, 1 per 
cent. After the nectlle is inserted, the hub and the lower end of 
the tube are fastened to the thigh with adhesiv e tape and cov ered 
with a -Sterile dressing The amount of fluid absorbed depends 
on the state of the patient’s circulatory system and the flow 
should not be rapid enough to produce painful distention around 
the needle Local swelling develops rapidly in cachectic patients 
and this mode of fluid administration may have to be abandoned. 
Marked distention around the needle prevents absorption and 
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Fi(;. 1. — Apparatus for administration of Said by rarious rout<^ Bate of 
flow is adjusted br tbe llollman clamp abote the drip chamber. Level of Hold 
la the drip chamber can be regulated b> opening the clamp on the air vent. Intra- 
venous medications can be added in small amounts by puncturing the rubber 
tubing with a hypodermic needle The tise of commercial infusion apparatus Is 
described in the Api)endix (p. S12). 
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often encourages the dc\'eIopitjcnt of an abscess or of deep phle- 
bitis. 

Ordinarily a liter of fluid may be administered by this route 
each day. H ihc nmlle becomes dogged, the treatment should 
be discontinued and a fresh one starter! in the opposite leg. The 
apparatus must not be allotted to run dry at any time. De\lrose 
or sodium bicarbonate solutions are not advised for subcutaneous 
administration Irecause of their irritating properties. Hypodermo- 
clysis is becoming less popular, since it is more painful and less 
certain than vcnoclysis and since it is sometimes follotved by a 
widespread slough. 

In infants single doses of SO to 75 c.c. of normal salt solution 
may be given subcutaneously in the loose tissues between the 
scapulas and in the buttocks. The solution is administered by 
syringe and needle and injection may be repeated aa often as 
required. Hypodcrmocl>’5is also is quite satisfactory in infants, 

IiUratenous Fluids.— Vcnocl>'si.s (Fig, I) is usually the 
method of choice for parenteral administration of fluids. Dex- 
trose (S per cent), normal salt solution (0.89 per cent), and Rin- 
ger's solution all arc approximately isotonic with the blood and 
may be given intratenously in doses of 500 to 1,000 c.c. at a 
time, either singly or combined in any proportion desired, i'everal 
doses may lie given at equally spaced intervals throughout the 
twenty-four hours to assure the a\x:rage total daily fluid intake of 
2,500 to 3,000 cubic centimeters. Administration of infusions, 
particularly of dextrose solution, should be slow. If more than 
20 Gm. of de.xtrose (400 c.c. of 5 per cent dextrose solution) 
is administered per hour, the carbohydrate will not be fully 
metabolized but will be partially lost in the urine. Isotonic 
fluids ordinarily may be given intr.i\cnously in 500 c.c. doses 
within a period of one hour, although they must be administered 
much more slowly and cautiously to cardiac patients. 

It may be stated parenthetically that sugar administered 
by mouth in those patients who are able to take it is probably 
as effectiN-e as sugar given intravenously, as Althausen'* has 
shown. Absorption of carbohydrate from the intestinal tract 
takes place so slowly that the blood sugar is not ordinarily raised 
beyond the level at which sugar is lost in the urine. Dextrose 
solution administered intravenously sometimes is given so 
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rapidly that the rate of Rlycogen synthesis is exceeded and 
much of the sugar is lost by excretion info the urine. Both 
routes, however, are equally effective if the rate of intravenous 
administration is slow enough to permit complete utilization 
of the carbohydrate. This investigator points out that choice 
of route for simple carbohydrate administration therefore is a 
matter of convenience, unless vomiting or disease of the gastro- 
intestinal tract is present. 

Administration of an infusion requires a certain amount of 
skill and attention to detail on the part of the operator. All the 
air should be removed from the apparatus by alternately raising 
and lowering the bottle with the needle open. Care must be 
taken not to contaminate any of the connections if the needle 
becomes clogged during use and must be replaced and rein- 
serted. During administration of the infusion, a responsible 
person must watch the set closely to make sure that the needle 
does not come out of the vein and that the reservoir does not 
run drj’; in some hospitals an attendant is required to remain 
with the patient while an infusion b being given. 

Superficial %eins of the extremities are ordinarily used. If 
the infusion is given In the forearm, a vein in the middle or lower 
third is preferable to one near the elbow. Sudden flexion of the 
arm may force a needle In an antecubital vein through the oppo- 
site tv-all of the vessel, with resultant e-vtravasation into the tis- 
sues. If the superficial veins of the antecubital fossa and the 
surface of the forearm are not ax'ailable for use, a satisfactory 
vein usually can be found on the lateral aspect of the forearm, 
proximal to the radial styloid. This vein, as ^■ell as the veins on 
the back of the hand, is located beneath tougher skin and is 
relatively mobile. Venipuncture in these areas therefore requires 
somewhat more care. In the lower extremity, the anterior saphe- 
nous vein just anterior to the medial malleolus is most suitable for 
venipuncture, although veins on the dorsum of the foot some- 
times are sufficiently large- WTien x-eins are scarce, puncture is 
done as far distally as possible, since a tear in the proximal 
portion of a vein temporarily prevents use of its distal portion for 
administration of fluid. 

The tourniquet, preferably a blood pressure cuff, is applied 
se%’eral centimeters above the point selected for puncture rather 
than at a considerably higher level. The vein is allowed to fill 
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until it is firmly cnRorgwi with WafKl; attempts to fniiuturca 
partially rilled \ein tisimlly result in formation of a hematoma 
If s.ulsfactor> fillinp does not take place, the p\tremit> ma\ lx- 
allowed to hang down owr the edge of the bed while the patient 
alternately flexes and extends the hand or foot. Application 
of hot wet towels or hot water bottles to the entire extremity 
almost always will increase the wnous flow sufficiently topermit 
venipuncture. 

The Selected site is clcanetl with an appropriate antiseptic 
The operator c.xerts downward traction on the skin with his left 
thumb to immobilize the x'ein and tnMrrls the needle through the 
skin just to the side of the vein rather than directly alxne it. 
The wall of the vein is enc.igetl with the point of the needle, 
which is then pushetl gently into the lumen of the vein and is 
carried forward carefully fora disunceof 1 centimeter. As blootl 
flows back through the needle, the loumitjuct is released and 
administration of fluid is begun. Large veins permit use of 
ID gauge neetlles; small veins require small (20 to 21 gauge) 
needles. The needle is inscrtetl with the l>evel up In large 
veins, but should be introduced with the bevel down in small 
veins to prevent te.tring of the opposite wall. After the needle 
is in place, a folded sponge is placetl beneath the hull to keep it at 
the proper angle, and it is fixetl In place with a strip of tape 
(Fig. 2). Another strip of tape Is placetl across the glass adapter 
and a third strip attaches the infusion tubing to the skin of the 
extremity, 

While the method of choice for vcnoclysis is the administra- 
tion of fluid in divided doses of I.OOO c.c. at different times during 
the day, some authorities favxir the use of ccrilinuous jntravetious 
Uijnsion, especially when relatively large quantities of fluid must 
be given parenterally over a period of several days. The amount 
of fluid given by continuous infusion must nev er lie so large or so 
rapidly administered that it will overtax the circulatory or cardiac 
reserve of the patient. The quantity and types of fluid used are 
efetermmeef and regufafed accumfe/j'iiS' tbeoilcuLitcd netfdo/ the 
individual in onler to meet the physiologic requirerrenl.s. 

A continuous infusion, regulated at 50 drops per minute, 
will deliver 3,000 c.c. of fluid in twenty-four hours. An ordinary' 
infusion apparatus may lie used, but extra care is necessary in 
splinting the e.\tremity securely and in strapping the needle in 
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place. This method, which has had wide popularity in the past 
and is still in general use, is subject to the minor disadv'antages 
that the needle may clog frequently or may pull out of the vein. 
The chief disadv’antage is that excessive amounts of fluid may be 
given unless care is e.xerdsed to maintain the hourly rate of 
flow at e.xactly the proper point. 
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Fig. 2. — VcnlpURClure In i «(tull rein nPcd]o with bct'rl up mar 

poroUt, 0, leakage or, puociure of the opposite wall, with resultbig hematoma 
A sharp shoft-hpvcl needle 1« preferaMo. Introduecd. e, with tho bevel down 
Needle Is passed genllT Into the lumen of tho vein for alMUt 1 cm and taped in 
place, d, with a sponge beneath the glass adapter to prevent kinking of the vein 


A cannula connected Avith the intra\'enous set (Fig. 3) is 
less likely to be displaced than a needle, but it is a great deal 
more difficult to insert. Any of the superficial veins in the ex- 
tremities is suitable for the insertion, but the most suitable \ein 
U the autecioc saphenous, locited a Uule auteclor to the iutetnal 
malleolus. If this vessel is to be used, the technique is as follows : 
the area is cleaned, draped, and anesthetized u-ith procaine; a 
transv-erse or oblique incision 1.5 cm. in length is made, allowing 
adequate exposure of the vein, which is dissected free and ele- 
vated by means of two silk ligatures passed beneath it. The 
distal ligature is tied around the vein as low as possible, a small 
opening is,^t in the anterior x^enous wall above the ligated area, 
and the cannula is inserted ajid tied in place with the second 
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ligature (Fig. 3). Some prefer to Icnw the incision open, hut u ts 
probably better toclose the ends at least. A dressing is applied 
and is used as a supjwrt for the cannula, which is further im- 


Cannula inserted 
onteriop kibial 


Sjilinl to immobilize foob 



Introduction of cannula 



Intravenous cannulas 

Fff; a — Continuous infusion Cannula Is lu*i<l In vein br a ligature distal to the 
flange. Foot Is BUpVorCod to prevent font drop Fioo platllc lublug 
for p snn nlailnn also b hlglilf Satisfactory. 

mobilized with adhesive. The tube is then carried beneath the 
foot and is strapped to the skin in sei^ral places with enough 
slack to a\T)id tension and to prevent any tendency for the can- 
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nula to pull out. If an arm vein is used, a board splint should 
be applied to prevent flexion. 

If a cannula is employed, administration of fluid may some- 
times be ojntinued for from two to four days, but it usuaJjj’ 
is necessary to discontinue it before that time. Frequently the 
cannula becomes clogged or is pulled out cr the vein may become 
thrombosed. Other possible complications include significant 
wound infection, ascending thrombophlebitis, introduction of 
air into the veins, and embolism with the danger of pulmonar>' 
infarction or pneumonia. Repeated single doses given intraven- 
ously or a continuous intraA'enous drip through an ordinary 
^*enipuncture will supply almost as much fluid, cause less trouble, 
and pro\'e much safer. 

Although it is customary to warm the solutions to body 
temperature before administration of an infusion, it is not neces- 
sary. The use of cold solutions is rarely followed by untoward 
results of any kind; in fact, reactions are more likely to occur if 
the solution is warmed before administration either by immersing 
the flask in hot water or by placing the lower portion of the in- 
fusion tubing between two hot-water bottles. The fluid may be 
heated to a point considerably above body temperature by this 
procedure, and an infusion reaction may ensue. 

Infusion reactions, evidenced by an immediate chill and a 
transitory temperature rise of several degrees, usually are due to 
pyrogens, which are products of bacterial growth or decomposi- 
tion forming in prevnously used tubing or glassware that was not 
promptly or adequately cleaned immediately after use. Reactions 
of this type are no longer common, both because of more wide- 
spread use of commercially prepared and sterilized solutions and 
apparatus and because of improved teclinique** in preparation of 
fluids and apparatus in hospitals which make up their own 
solutions. 

Intraperitoneal Transfusion. — Administration of blood*’ 
or of other fluids to infants by intraperitoneal transfusion was 
formerly advised when venipuncture is particularly difficult. 
It is questionable, however, w'hether absorption of blood from the 
peritoneal cavity is sufficiently rapid and complete to make this 
route of transfusion satisfactorj'. Because of the uncertainty of 
absorption and the possibility of accidental wpynding of the ia- 
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tesline, intraperilonMl trAnsrusion or infusion is no lonut-r 
widely used. 

Inlratnrdullnry AdiniiiUlration. — Intramedullary ad- 
ministration of fluids and blood has been adn»caied bj Tac.in- 
lins and O'Neil'* since 1940 follouiiiK their den-onstration that 
such fluids intrexiuced into the marniw cavity of bones are ab- 
sorbed ompletely and fairly rapidly* without change. Further 
use of the method” has indicntetl tliat wliile it is often useful 
and effecUve, it is not without sonw; danger. It is advised, there- 
fore, only vlicn intrawnous injections of fluid or blood are indi- 
catetl and the peripheral seinb arc iof» damaged for satisfactory 
use. Inlramcduilary injeclion of fluids should be done only by 
llio‘-c familiar with the technique and the possilde complica- 
tions that may result from its inipn)|»cr employment. Necessity 
tor use of this route docs not arise \*ery often, most clinics pre- 
ferring puncture of the scalp, anterior saphenous, or external 
jugular veins in an infant or operatix*e exposure of a superficial 
vein in a patient of any age, with in(ro<Jiictif»n of a needle or 
cannula under direct vision. 

The manubrium and the center of the l)fxly of the sternum 
arc the preferred sites In adults and in children oxx'r 4 years of 
age, while the upper liltia and lower femur .m* preferred in infants 
and in children under 4 years. The sternum is not used in infants 
because the marrow cavity is too small and the risk of entering 
the thoradc cavity loo $?Tcat. Tlic l<mg bones arc not used in 
older children or adults because the cortex is too thick and the 
marrow more dense. 

Specially designed needles ,ire usually employed.'* For 
sternal puncture'* in adults, the proper site on the manubrium or 
sternum is cleaned and anesthetized by infiltration with proaiinc 
(1 per cent) down to and including the periosteum. The aim- 
pletcly assembled needle is introduced vertically through skin 
and periosteum, with the l*vel up (Fig. 4). When the point 
is in contact with bone, the needle is pointed cephalad to make 
an angle of 30 degrees with the sternum and is passed through 
the anterior plate of the hone into Uie marrow cax-ity by applica- 
tion of pressure with a twisting motion. The needle guard then 
is adjusted to maintain contact with the skin to prex*ent further 
entry of the needle. The stylet Is removed, a syringe containing a 
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little sterile norma! sail solution is attached to the inner needle, 
and Rtnlle suction is applied. If the needle is properly placed 
within the marrow cavity, a pink tinge of blood and marrow will 
appear in the syringe. All the air is removed from the inner 
needle attached to the syringe by withdrawing it. forcing several 
drops of salt solution.through it, and reinserting it into the outer 
needle, which was left in place. Several cubic centimeters of salt 
solution arc again exfiressed from the syringe to empty the air 
from the outer needle. A small quantity of solution then is e.>:- 
pcllcd slowly info the marrow ca\-ity to make sure the position 
of the needle is correct. The syringe and inner needle again are 
withdrawn and the tubing of the infusion apparatus, from which 
every bubble of air has been e.xpcllcd, is attaclied to the end of 
the heavY needle. All these steps should be done fairly quickly 
to avoid clotting in the needle. The infusion is begun. 

In infants, the sternum is not used; the sites advised are the 
anteromedial aspects of the metaphyseal regions in (he upper tibia 
and lower femur. The upper tibia proliably Is preferable, and the 
procedure is performed*’ in the same manner as sternal puncture. 
The baby’s ankle and knee arc fastened to a welbwTapped board 
splint firmly but without compression of the circulation. For 
penetration of the cortex, the needle is lilted to an angle of 60 
degrees with the horizontal rather than 30 degrees and is directed 
aw’ay from the knee to avoid penetration of the epiphysis (Fig.5). 
Short needles arc used in infants,” the shaft measuring not over 
2 cm. for tibial puncture and 4jcm. for femoral. An ordinarj’ 19 
gauge (H inch) needle also is satisfactory for infants under 6 
months of age and an 18 gauge (1 Inch) needle for those who are 
older. 

The needle may be left in position for ns Jong ns twenty-four 
hours in an adult but should not remain more than twelve hours 
in an infant. The bottle is elevated about three feet abo\-e the 
level of the needle. The rate of flow is limited by the density of 
the marrow and the size and age of the patient but can probably 
be adjusted to deliver from 1.5 to 4 c.c. of aqueous solutions per 
minute. Fluids with greater viscority flow at a sloiver rate; 
the rate of flow of plasma w'ill approximate 1.0 to 2.0 c.c. per 
minute, while blood will be absorbed only at the rate of 0.5 to 
I.O C.C. per minute. Efiorls to administer whole blood by in- 
traosseous transfusion sometimes are completely unsuccessful. 
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Liquids suitable for intramedullary administration include whole 
blood, plasma, normal salt solution, and 5 per cent dextrose in 
distilled water. Drugs, such as soluble sulfonamides, penicillin, 
and cr>’StaIIIne vitamin solutions, may be added to the infusion. 
Oily preparations are not suitable for intramedullary administra- 
tion, even in small quantities. 



SPnee WITH 
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Fig. 5 — Diagram at a toitgitudlfia) c^Ion of the knee lolnt area ia a full- 
term, new()orn infant, cbowing the loiporiant anatomic relatione and the correct 
position of needles for infusion In the diagram the site of the Joint caTitjr proper 
Is purposely exaggerated. (From Tocantins and O'Neil. Ann Surg 132: 266, 
1045; J. C. Uppincott Co ) 


Meola** suggests the use of a 1.5 inch, 18 gauge Ivalinski 
salvarsan needle for use in children under 2 years of age and a 
B-D Special Needle No, 458 L.N.R., gauge 16, in children from 2 
to 4 years of age. With the technique Meola advocates, the ap- 
propriate needle is simply attached to a 5 c.c. syringe containing 
a Uttle normal salt solution and under sterile conditions is pushed 
slowly into the marrow cavity of the tibia or femur at the proper 
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site Aspiration is, done to Ik? mito that the iiocdle is properi\ 
placed in the marrow ca\ity, after winch the small sjringe is. 
replacetl with .i l.irgcr one The entire infusion is Riven h> inject- 
ing the fluid through the Mringe under gentle firc-ssure .it a slow- 
rate. Only one rc.vctiott and «nc eivmplic.ation were reported b> 
Meola in a series of 326 intrameduHary infusions, with no un- 
successful nttcmjits. 

Certain precautions arc advisable: (1) The sternum .and 
manubrium are not «s«l in patients under four years of age. 
(2) The uplKT lihia and lower femur are not used in patients; 
over 4 years of age. (3) Undue pressure on the needle is avoided 
to prevent penetration of Iv'th p1.itc.s of the sternum or of both 
cortices of the tihia or femur. (4) If a sternal puncture is un- 
suca*s,sfiil, a second attempt should not be made near the first 
site of puncture for at !e.ist ivveivc hours, to avoid leakage through 
the first puncture site. (5) If the entire sternum is pierced, it i« 
inad\isal)le to draw the neetllc back into the marrow cavity and 
begin the infusion. Leakage m.ny occur through the perforated 
pu-vlerior plate into the mediastinum. (6) If n sternal infusion is 
repeated within less than twelve hours, the second puncture 
should be made at least 6 cm. away from the first. (7) No in- 
fusion slvouid be Iwgun until it is certain that the needle is in the 
proper po.sition in the marrow cavity a« evidenced by appearance 
of a pink tinge on aspiration, Indicating blood and m.irrow. (8) 
Care must l>e taken that the needle dries not become dislodged, 
with resultant accumufition of fluid under pressure in the sub- 
cutaneous tissues. 

The chief complications include leakage of fluid into the 
mediastinum with TesuUing mcdiasiinitis, leakage into the pleural 
cavity with resulting pulmonary coUap'^ or pleural infection, or 
leakage into the subcutaneous tissues with resulting pressure 
necrosis, cellulitis, or osteomyelitis. The method obviously is 
not .applicable to patients suffering from local infections near the 
proposed site of puncture, from blood stream infections, or from 
osteomyelitis 
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Chapter 3 

metabolism and nutrition 

Because of ilie great Importance of many of the recent acJ- 
\-ances in clinical physiology, an appreciation of the fundamentals 
of metabolism is inva!ual)le lo the sui^con. It is no longer neces- 
sary to depend entirely on feeding by moulh, with supplemen- 
tarj- transfusions of bltKKf or of plasma, to restore or maintain a 
sick patient's nutritional balance. Even though oral feeding is 
preferable, fluid, minerals, vitamins, carbohydrates, predigested 
or hydrolyzed proteins, supplementary pure amino acids, blood, 
and plasma can all Iw given parentcrally in siiflicicnt quantity to 
enable an undernourished patient to gain weight. The only 
major dietary factor not yet generally available for parenteral 
administration is fat, and even this has been given clinically in 
several cases. As a basis for working out and apportioning 
pntperly a balancetl and optimum pl.in for feeding a patient un- 
able to take sufHcienl food or fluid by moutlt, some of the prin- 
ciples of metabolism and nutrition will be reviewed. 

Carbolijdralc Metabolism 

Carltult^clrnlc Digestion. — Digestion of carbohjdrate 
foods begins under the influence of salivary secretions. The 
salivary amylolylic enzyme, pl>'aHn, breaks down some of the 
ingested starches into simpler polysaccharides (dextrins) and 
splits these further to form maltose, a disacdiaride composed of 
two molecules of glucose. Most of the salivary digestion takes 
place in the stomach after the food has been swallowed, provided 
that the meal is large enough to prevent immediate access of 
acid gastric j'uice to the carbohj'drates, which are being hydro- 
lyzed in the almost neutral salivary medium. No further car- 
bohydrate digestion occurs under the influence of gastric juice, 
except that the soluble carbohytlrates go into solution and the 
insoluble carbohydrates (starches) are broken up into small 
particles. The acid chyme, having the consistency of a thick 
cream soup, is then passed to the duodenum in small quantities 
at intervals. 
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The acidity of the chyme is reduced in the duodenum, where 
pancreatic secretions and the succus entericus, or juice secreted 
by the mucosal glands of the small intestine, are added. Both of 
these liquids are alkaline in reaction and both contain enzymes 
for carbohydrate digestion. The pancreatic amylase (diastase) 
is much more powerful than ptyalin and completes in a ver>’ short 
time the conversion of starches and other higher polysaccharides 
into maltose. The succus entericus contains enzymes (maltase, 
sucrase, lactase) which act specifically upon the individual 
disaccharides, converting them into their component monosac- 
charides. Maltose, the chief end product of starch digestion, is 
hydrolyzed completely to glucose, while sucrose is broken down 
into its constituent molecules of glucose and fructose. The 
monosaccharides then pass through the mucosa of the small 
intestine and are absorbed into the capillaries leading to the 
portal system. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. — Glucose (dextrose) is the 
chief source of carbohydrate energy in the body. It is question- 
able whether any of the other monosaccharides (fructose, galac- 
tose) absorbed during food digestion are utilized as such; it Is 
more probable that they are converted Into glucose in the liver 
through the intermediate’ formation of glycogen. 

Glucose is a hexose (a sugar containing six carbon atoms) 
■and exists in the body as a constant mixture of two isomeric 
•forms, both dextrorotatory with respect to polarized light 
(dextrose). It is deri\’ed chiefly from carbohydrates in the diet, 
as described before, but may be formed in the liver from protein; 
for example during starvation or when the diet is deficient in 
. carbohydrate. It is questionable whether glucose also can be 
formed from fat. When glucose is absorbed through the intestinal 
vsTill, it passes through the portal circulation into the liver, where 
part of it is converted into liver glycogen and part fs oxidized. The 
remainder is stored in the body tissues, chiefly as muscle glycogen. 

In the liver, glucose is transformed into glycogen by means 
of intermediate combination wth phosphate groups (phosphory- 
lation). The reaction is reversible and provides for a constant 
and readily available supply of jocose for hepatic metabolism, 
for maintenance of blood sugar levels, and, to some extent, for 
usage for muscular activity. 
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GlycoRcn is a polysaccliaride composod of an aggrcgaiion of 
glucose molecules and is formed chiefly in ihe muscles and the 
liver, although .small quantities are present In other tissues 
Energy for muscle activity is supplied hy muscle glycogen, which 
is broken down by succcssi\e stages through phosphorylation* 
into pyruvic acid. At this point, oxidation occurs and part of the 
pyru\ic add is transformed coniptctciy into carbon dioxide anti 
water, the remainder !>elng partially oxidized to form lactic acid. 
TIjc lactic add is transportetl by the blood stream to the Iher, 
where it is converted into glycogen. Lactic acid is a product of 
muscle metabolism anil is not formed from glycogen in the liver; 
in this organ, glycogen is transformed quantitatively into glucose, 
which in turn is either transferred into the blood stream or 
oxidized to form carbon dioxide and wafer. 

The le\*el of blood sug.ir is kept constant (normally at SO to 
llOmg.fJcr cent) by an cqtiiUbriunt maintained between Us storage 
and release.* Abvirptlon of sugar from the intestinal tract follow- 
itig digestion causes a rise in the amount of sugar in theblood. The 
excess H withdrawn rapidly by the liver, the muscles, and other 
importstnt storage depots. Glycogen formed in the muscles is 
not available for any purpose except muscle energj’, but glycogen 
formed in the li>cr is labile. As the amount of sugar in the blood 
droiTS lx>Iow normal (between meals, fasting), liver glycogen Is 
broken down into glucose again, and the sugar enters the blood 
slre.am until normal lc^x^Is are rc<stablishcd. If the amount of 
sugar intrtxiuccd by digestion or by intravenous administration 
exceeds the maximum possible rate of glycogenesis, the level of 
sugar in the blood rises beyond the renal threshold (about 180 mg. 
per cent) and the excess is excreted into the urine. In the fasting 
subject, or when insufficient* carbohjxlmte is ingested, the liver' 
glycf)gen supply rapidly becomes depleted, and protein is 
met.ilwHzed by the H\er to form sugar. In this process, protein 
is split into its constituent amino acids, which then undergo 
deamination and are transformed into glucose and urea. This 
process is kept at a minimum by m.iintenance of a satisfactorily 
high intake of carbohydrate, so that carbohydrate is said to have 
a action. _ 

It is important to realize that the glycogen store in the Uver 
is not of sufficient quantity to furnish much sugar for energy 
production. The ax-err^e weight of the adult liver is approxi- 
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mately 1,500 grams, and if glycogen storage has reached its maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent of the weight of the liver, there would be no 
more than 150 Gm. of sugar present. This amount would furnish 
only 600 calories of energy, ex^en if it were all available. The chief 
functions of the liver glycogen store are the rapid correction of 
fluctuations in the blood sugar level and, no less important, the 
protection of the liver cell. An exogenous supply of carbohydrate 
therefore must be furnished at frequent intervals and in proper 
quantity or glucose will lie formed in the liver from body pro- 
teins after the av'ailable liver glycogen store has been exhausted. 

Formation, release, and storage of glucose in the liver are 
influenced by insulin, which regulates the blood sugar level. 
Insulin, in direct proportion to the amount present in the blood, 
causes an increased deposition of gly<x)gen in muscle and an in- 
creased rate of glucose oxidation. The blocd sugar therefore is 
promptly depressed by insulin. Deposition of glycogen and pro- 
duction of glucose* In the liver, as, for example, from protein, 
are both inhibited by insulin. When insulin is present only in 
physiologically normal amounts, the transient hyperglycemia 
occurring after carbohydrate ingestion results in glycogen 
deposition in the liver. When insulin is present in excessive 
amounts, as following insulin oxTirdosage or in h>'perinsulinism, 
the hj'perglycemia folloiWngcarbohydrate ingestion is of shorter 
duration, less hepatic glycogen is formed, and XTit^'ing degrees of 
hypoglycemia may ensue. Under the influence of insulin, 
metabolic oxidation of both fat and protein is depressed as the 
metabolism of glucose is increased. 

An interesting property of insulin is its effect on gastric 
peristalsis. Administration of 5 to 10 units of insulin to the normal 
subject an hour before meal time wall cause definite hunger con- 
tractions of the stomach and increased appetite, possibly as a 
Tsswlt <if slight deptes^a o( the blood yjigac level. Clinical use 
of insulin for this purpose in the debilitated nondiabetic patient 
will pro\'e helpful sometimes in inducing the patient to take a 
larger diet willingly. 

Fat Metabolism 

Fat Digestion. — No digestive alteration of fat takes place 
In the mouth under the influence of salixTi, and little or none oc- 
curs in the stomach. There is a lipase (fat-splitting enzyme) in 
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the Biistric jitice, but it is weak and lias little effect, particularly 
in the gastric or acid phase of digestion. The only important 
change undergone by fat in the stomach is partial emulsification 
in the chyme. 

Fat digestion takes place in the small intestine under the 
influence of lipase, secreted chiefly by the pancreas but also pres- 
ent in the intestinal juices. TJic action of lipase consists of hy- 
drolysis of the fat molecules into their component parts, one 
molecule of glycerine to three molecules of f.atty add. In the 
alkaline intestinal dlgestiv'e medium, n part of the fatty acid thus 
formed combines with sodium to form soaps (sodium salts of 
fatty acids). These substances, by producing a reduction in 
surface tension, cause the still undigested fat particles to break 
up into smaller globules, increasing the area exposed to the action 
of lipase and hastening Hpolysis. 

Bile, secreted by the llw and entering the duodenum by 
way of the common bile duct, exerts a profound influence on fat 
digestion even though it contains no fat-splitting enzymes. 
Pancreatic lipase, the most Important of the lipolytic digestive 
enzymes, is activated by the bile salts (sodium gljcocholatc and 
sodium taurocholate). Of equal importance is the reduction of 
surface tension effected by the bile salts, which results in emul- 
sification of the fat particles into liny droplets, increasing the 
surhee area exposed to action of the digosti^'e enz>'mes. A 
similar action is produced by the soaps formed during hjolrolysis 
of fat, but to a much sra.aller degree. Fat digestion, however, 
may proceed to a considcmbic degree in the absence of bile, al- 
though the resulting products of digestion will not be absorbed 
to any extent. 

Following digestion, or ha’droij'sis, by the lipolytic enzymes, 
fatty acids are absorlied through the intestinal epithelium in the 
form of an unstable molecular ramplcx with bile salts. Imme- 
diately following absorption, the complex breaks down into its 
original constituents, and the fatty acid molecules reunite with 
glycerine molecules, also absorbed from the lumen of the intest- 
inal tract, to form molecules of fat. The resynthesized fat is 
then transported to the lymphatics of the intestinal wall, dowm 
the mesenteric lymph channels, and into the thoradc duct. 
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Fat Metabolism. — The simplest of the body fats are the 
triglycerides, in which one molecule of glycerine is combined 
with three molecules of fatty acid. Fat may differ in type and 
properties according to the particular fatty acids which enter into 
its composition. It occurs stored in “fat cells” or as fatty tissue 
et'eiynvhere in the body except in the brain. The amount of fat 
present in fat depots, as, for example, in the subcutaneous tissues 
and in the omentum, depends to a great extent on the balance 
between dietary intake and energy output. Fat of this type 
serves chiefly as a source of energ>', supplying 9.3 calories per 
gram, and is of particular value because it is stored in large 
quantities in the body, providing a large and readily available 
reserve of calorigenic material. Body fat is formed not only from 
fats ingested as such, but also from dietary carbohydrates. Pro- 
tein is not transformed directly into fat, but if protein is ingested 
in axcess of physiologic requirements, it may be altered in the 
liver to form carbohydrate (glucose), which is then available to 
form fat, with e.\cretion of the e.\cess nitrogen in the urine as urea. 

The lipoids, or fatlike substances, of most general physio- 
logic interest are the phospholipids, which are probably directly 
concerned in the intermediary metabolism of fat in the body. 
Lecithin and cephalin, two of the most important phospholipids, 
are similar in chemical structure to the fats, one fatty acid group 
being replaced by a phosphoric acid*choline complex in the case of 
lecithin and one group by an amino-ethanol complex in the case of 
cephalin. These substances are found in almost all the cells and 
tissues of the body. 

The liver is intimately concerned with fat metabolism, just 
as it is with carbohydrate and protein metabolism. Prolonged 
feeding of an inadequate diet or inability to take food for even a 
relatively short period of time may result in the reduction of 
glycogen and the deposition of an excessive and abnormal amount 
o! fat in the liver. Accumulation of fat globules in the hepatic 
cells increases the susceptibility of the liver to damage (for 
example, from relative anoxia during and after operation or from 
relatively toxic drugs and anesthetics). The metabolic efficiency 
of the liver is profoundly depressed and the liver glycogen store is 
reduced, both because of the impairment of carbohydrate 
metabolism and because of the space occupied by the fat and 
consequently unavailable for glycogen storage. Apparently 
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Rlyaigen is iit;ress.iry m>t only nsaMiuri^ of labile c.irboh> (Irate, 
Iml also as a protection for the li\trr cells against toxic agents 

fnijiaired liver function will accordingly result from increased 
fat deposition in tlic liver cells and decreased glycogen storage. 
Any illness which causes restriction in tlie quantity or quality of 
f(K)d ingested, or which results in a chronic loss of ^^e^ght or in 
debility, or which produces a direct deleterious effect on the liver 
will result in depressed liter function either early or late in the 
amrscof the disease. A necessary* phase of treatment in a patient 
so alTeclcd. especially if a surgical operation is contemplated, is 
restoration of proper liver function by decreasing the fat onitent 
of tlic liver and increasing the glycogen store. Tliis may be ac- 
complished, as Ravdin and associates* hatxj suggested, by the 
feeding of a high protein, high carbohydrate, low* fat diet, 
with supplementary* administration of vitamin Bi (thiamine 
chloride). Recent adv-ances h.a%x made it pos,slblc to give such a 
diet intravenously if the patient Is un.ablc to take footl by mouth. 

Accumulation of excess fat m the hepatic cells may result 
from causes other than starx-ation, debilitating disease, or chronic 
infections. Patients w'ith conditions causing alterations in bodily 
metabolism, such as dialieics and chronic pancreatitis, may 
develop fatty lix'er. The same condition may appear to a lesser 
degree during the latter months of pregn.ancy*. E\en more 
commonly, e\ces.s fat deporition in the Iner may be due to habit- 
ual ingestion of a diet containing an cxcessiw proportion of fat 
or deficient in certain protective factors. These protective 
sub'stances, which inhibit deposition of fal in the IW-cr cells and 
encourage its rcmo\*al or mobilization when present, are called 
lipotropic substances. 

Lipotropic factors arc present In normal body tissues and 
are found in the average diet. Ckolinc, a component of lecithin 
and other phospholipids, is also a constituent of bile, occurring 
in combination as glycodiolic acid and taurocholic acid. It 
is of, considerable importance in fat digestion and fat transport 
andappears to exert a protective (lipotropic) effect on the liver, 
inhifiiting excess fat deposition and encouraging mobilization of 
fat ,from the liver when present. Loss of bpe from a biliary 
fistula therefore is likely to interfere not only .with fat digestion 
and.absorption, but also with normal hepatic metabolismjpatients 
with biliary tract fistulas consequently require ora! administra- 
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tion of bile salts: Methionine, an essential amino acid, has a lipo- 
tropic effect, possibly because it takes part in the s>Tithesis of 
choline by the body. Lecithin (present in egg yolk and lean meat) 
also is lip<itropic because of its choline content. Inositol, recently 
isolated as part of the ^'itamin B complex, e.xerts a lipotropic 
effect. Various proteins, sucli as casein, have l>een found to pos- 
sess the same protective effect on hepatic metabolism, possibly 
because of their methionine content. Finally, pancreas has been 
shown both experimentally and clinically to have the property, 
when ingested as a food, of remoxang fatty deposits from the 
liver. Whether this is due entirely to its content of known lipo- 
tropic substances (choline, methionine, inositol) or partly also to 
the presence of a lipotropic hormone {lipocaic) has not been 
finally decided. Practically, however, the administration of 
choline and methionine may prove to be of advantage in patients 
with liver damage due to disease or relatlx'e starvation. Since 
most of the work on lipotropic factors such as methionine and 
choline has been done on experimental animals up to the present 
time, controlled clinical studies will be necessary before the find- 
ings can be applied’ to the clinical care of patients with hepatic 
damage. 

There are also substances (for example, cholesterol) which 
exert an opposite or antilipoiropic effect and encourage the dep- 
osition of fat in the liver. Ingestion of a high fat diet or of a 
relatively large proportion of foods containing cholesterol there- 
fore may result in increased deposition of f.at in the liver. Patients 
xvith conditions in which the cholesterol metabolism is disturbed 
(diabetes, hj'pothyroidism, pregnancy) may show the same 
hepatic changes. 

Fat is metabolized in the body to produce energy, both the 
glycerol and the fatty acid ojmponents being o.\idized completely 
to form carbon dioxide and water. Ketone bodies are formed as 
an intermediary stage in the oxidation process^ and are metabo- 
lized in the body tisi^ues, where the final stages of oxidation occur. 
Formation of ketone bodies from fat occurs chiefly in the lb er, ir- 
respective of carbohydrate metabolism. Normally a balance is 
maintained behveen the relatK-e quantities of fat and. carbo- 
hydrate metabolizetl, and ketosis does not occur. When carbo- 
hydrate intake is decreased or when glycogen Is lessened and 
liver fat deposits are increased, as in starvation, chronic debiTltat- s. 
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Ins (Hsease, severe infections, or diabetes, fat metabolism is pro- 
portionately increased and ketone fio<!ies appear in apprecial)Ie 
fpiantities If ketones are formed in excessive amounts, acidosis 
may develop, with depression of tUe alkali reserve and excretion 
of ketone bodies in the urine. In tJic diabetic patient such a con- 
dition may develop into severe aridosis with coma unless he is 
treatc<l by the administration of readily utilizabic carbohydrate 
tORcthcr with insulin to stimulate preferential carbohydrate 
utilization. 

IVotein iMetaboIisiii 

Protein, the chief and indispensable constituent of all living 
cells and protoplasm, is of particular importance In the body 
economy. Muscle and gland tissues are almost entirely protein 
in compositions blood cells, enzymes, antibodies, and hormones 
arc protein in nature; and the osmotic relations of the vascular 
system are largely dependent upon the proteins of the circulating 
plasma. Proteins arc necessary for growth and for replacement 
of t)ody tissue damaged cither to a norma) or expected extent 
by ph>’sloIoBic activity or to a more severe degree l>y illness 
or trauma, Dictar>’ proteins consequently are even more neces- 
sary for maintenance of bodily health and strength than as a 
source of energy. 

. The protein molecule is a large and complex structure of 
high molecular weight composed of many amino acid units 
linked together. The lai^e size of the protein molecule (proteins 
xTiry in molecular weight from 33,000 to more than 3,000,000) 
and the complexity of the molecular structure are responsible 
for many of the physical properties exhibited by the protein, 
such as the osmotic pressure it exerts and the degree of viscosity 
it imparts to a solution. Each protein, characteristic of a spe- 
cific tissue throughout the body, has its own individual chemical 
structure, determined by the proportion of the various amino 
acids and other groups (for example, carlwhydrates, nucleic acid, 
phosphoric acid) which may be attached. Certain proteins are 
type specific; the plasma globulin of the human being differs from 
that of the horse, so that animal plasma or serum may not be 
used difectly in the human being to replace a deficit. Foreign pro- 
tein or sensitivity reactions may be evoked for example following 
administration of antitoxic sera in an individual who has pre- 
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viously receiv’ed an injection of serum from the same animal 
species. 

Amino Acids. — The constituent units of proteins are the 
amino acids, each varying in chemical composition but each pos- 
sessing a carboxyl (acid) group and an amino (basic) radical. 
Proteins are formed by interlinking of amino acids through union 
of the carboxyl group of one with tlte amino group of another 
(peptide linkage — Fig. 6). Grouping of a small number of amino 
acid units produces intermediate products known as poly-pep- 
tides. More complex unions of these structures produce pep- 
tones and protein molecules. Conversely, splitting of proteins 
occurs by hydrolysis, the peptide linkage of each unit being 
separated by the introduction of a molecule of water. 


R— C>ok>-H HfH-N—R 

I : : I 

N-Hi C-O-O-H 

Fla 0— Pept)d6 linkage Volon of amino odd groop* occurs between the 
corbos;! group of one and the amino group of anotber. cJlmlnating a molecule 
of water, nrdrotrsis Is the reverse of Uio above procres. 

There are at least twenty-one amino acids normally utilized 
in the formation of body protein, although different proteins 
\’ary in their percentage composition. Of these amino acids, 
eleven can be synthesized by the body from other amino acids 
and from nitrogenous foods, while ten cannot be made in sufii- 
cient amounts and therefore must be supplied in the food in 
satisfactorj' quantities. The amino acids of which practically 
all proteins are composed are as follows: 

ESSENTIAL • NONFSSESTIAL 


Lysine 

Gljxine 

Tryptophan 

Aiinme 

Histidine 

Serine 

Phenylalanine 

N'orleucine 

Leucine 

Aortic acid 

Isoleucine 

Glutamic acid 

Threonine 

HydroxygluUmic acid 

Methionine 

ProIIne 

Valine 

HydroxyproHne 

Arginine 

Tyrosine 


Cystine 
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Dcfic-icncj in tlie tliei of cwn a sinule one of the essential 
nmino acids will prevent jtrowih, maintenance nf nitrogen ImI- 
anre, reixiir of normal tiiviiic damaijc, or replacement of protein 
loss. Proteins coinaininR all the essential ammo acids in satis- 
facinr>- quantities (meats, eKk's, milk, etc.) arc known as com- 
plete proteins, while those lackinf^ any one of them are called 
inctimplete proteins (certain \'tgctal>le pmteins). Varioii® in- 
complete proteins may be used in the diet to supplement each 
other, since one may contain an amino acid that others lack. 
In this way. a complete protein diet may be obtained through 
a proper combination of different incomplete proteins. 

For ordinary purposes an average daily dictarj- protein in- 
take of 1 Gm, per kilogram btHly weight is siifTicicnt, although 
health can be maintalnc<l on less than this quantity if the pro- 
teins are of high biologic value. In such a case, sufTicient 
cnergy*produCTng foods must be supplied so that the protein 
component of the diet Is utiliztHl entirely to satisfy the nitrogen 
replacement requirements of the liotly. Rveefcs protein tn the 
ilict is useti as a source of energy, supplying 4 calorics per gram. 

Protein Digestion. — Digestion of protein foods begins in 
the stomach, where the proteins ore dissolved by the arid gastric 
juice. Splitting of the complex protein molecule into simpler 
polypeptides known as proteoses and peptones occurs by hydrol- 
ysis under the influence of the gastric enzyme pepsin. Most of 
the ingc.sted protein therefore reaches the duodenum In solution 
in the chyme and is next subjcctetl to the action of the pan- 
creatic proteolytic enzymes. Duodenal digestion takes place in 
an alkaline medium. 

Of the pancreatic protcin-spUtling enzymes, trypsin is the 
most important. It is secreicrl l»y the.pancreatic alveolar cells 
as trypsinogen and is activated in the duodenum by enteroki* 
nase, an enzyme present in the intestinal juice. Although the 
food proteins are carried into the duodenum clilefly in a par- 
tiall)- digested state, any protean remairnTig xmaflecAtd \7y the 
gastric juice will be digested by the tryptic ferments. Essenti- 
ally, the proteoses and peptones in the chyme are hydrolyzed 
further by try-psin to form simple peptides and polypeptides, 
which contain only small numbers of constituent amino adds. 
Final hydrolj^is or digestion of peptides into amino acids is 
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effected during passage through the small ‘intestine by pep- 
tidases (erepsin) secreted by the intestinal glands. 

Protein iSIctaboIisin. — ^Tlie amino acids are absorbed 
thiough the small intestine and are carried to the liver by the 
portal blood stream. Some of them are required in other parts 
of the body for repair, replacement, or growth of cellular tissues 
or for formation of necessarj' protein secretions (hormones, en- 
2ymes). These amino adds pass through the liver unchanged 
and reach their destination through the \'ascu!ar system. Amino 
adds which are not needed or cannot be utilized as such are 
broken down chiefly in the liver, the first step being the splitting 
off of the amino group by oxidation to form urea (deamination). 
The remaining radical is either oxidized completely or trans- 
formed into glucose for immediate or future use. When one or 
more of the essential amino acids are Jacking in the dietary pro- 
tein, the body is unable to utilize any of the component amino 
acids for growth or repair. Under these circumstances all the 
amino acids arc deaminated and the nitrogen is lost In the urine. 

On the other hand, if the essential amino acids are all present 
in s'ufficienc quantity in the diet and the nonesscntial ones rel- 
atively deficient, the lacking nonesscntial amino acids may be 
synthesized by the body. One of the most interesting views of 
protein metaljolism to be advanced in recent years is that the 
body proteins are not fixed but are in a state of constant inter- 
change,’ with the nitrogenous constituents of the various cells 
and organs exchanging back and forth with each other and with 
the plasma proteins in an unceasing flow, whether or not dietary 
amino acids are added. It is prolxible that a readily ax'ailable 
store of protein is present in the body tissues, not as an integral 
component of the cells or plasma but in a more labile form — a 
protein reserve that can be drawn upon foe a short time as needed 
during illness, starvation, or increased metabolism. 

Normally, a certain amount of body protein is broken up 
or metabolized by phi'siologic acti\dty. Even if an individual 
receives no food, the daily excretion of nitrogen in the urine and 
feces amounts to several grams. Protein foods are utilized to 
replace the worn or damaged body tissues, the nec^sarj’ amount 
of nitrogen in the form of amino acids being retained and the 
remainder or excess of the food amino acids being transformed'^ 
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into glucose or fat or being oxidifcd for energj'. The excess 
nitrogen is excreted, chiefly in the urine as urea. The ratio 
between the nitrogen excreted and the nitrogen ingested is called 
the Hi/rogfM balance. Obviously, when the nitrogen intake is 
less than the amount excreted, the nitrogen balance is neg- 
ative and the liody tissues arc not being maintained in a 
liealtliy state. When the nitrogen intake is greater than the out- 
put, the individual is retaining nitrogen and lost body protein 
is being replaced. The nitrogen balance is therefore positive. 
It is possible, hmvevcr, for the nitrogen intake to be relatively 
high and yet be almost entirely c.\crcted; even a starving in- 
dividual cannot utilize incomplete proteins to replace tissue 
protein. Food proteins winch resemble the body proteins most 
closely with respect to amino acid composition (milk, eggs, 
meat) have the highest biologic value and are the most satis- 
factory for replacing tissue losses. Also, the quantity of such 
proteins necessary to maintain a positive nitrogen I^Iance is 
smaller than the amount of proteins of lower biologic value 
nectled (for example, vegetable proteins). 

Plasnin Proicins.—The concentration of the plasma pro- 
teins amounts to approximately 64 to 8.0 Gm. per 100 c.c. of 
plasma, with an average of 7.2 Gm. per cent. The chief proteins 
of the plasma are serum albumin (av’erage concentration, 4.5 
Gm. per cent), serum globulin (average concentration, 2.6 Gm. 
per cent), and fibrinogen (approximately 0.2 Gm. per cent). 
Fibrinogen Is s>nthe5izCTl in the liver; altuniin and fart of tfe 
globulin also arc formetl there, although there is evidence that 
serum gamma globulin, at least, has an cxlrahepatic origin.® 

One of the chief functions of plasma proteins is maintenance 
of the osmotic pressure of the blood, normally 25 to 30 mm. of 
mercury. Proteins .^^c particularly elTccli^■e in this respect be- 
cause the large size of the protein molecule interferes with its 
pass.ige across the cell membranes, and it is consequently re- 
tained in the x-ascular system. All the plasma proteins e-xert 
some osmotic effect, although albumin is the most important. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the osmotic pressure of the plasma 
is due to the albumin,* which is present in excess of globulin in the 
ratio of about 1.5 to 1. The plasma proteins also help stabilize 
blood pressure by contributing to the viscosity of the blood and 
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aid in regulation of the acid-base balance by acting as weak 
acids in combination with alkali. The serum globulin is chiefly 
responsible for the transport in the vascular system of immune 
substances, antibodies, and agglutinins. The plasma proteins, 
particularly albumin, also act to some extent as a ready source 
of available protein in the fasting patient. Fibrinogen is directly 
concerned wth the formation of fibrin in the clotting process. 
Removal of fibrinogen from the plasma removes its power to 
form a clot, and the defibrinated plasma is called serum. 

Conditions in which the plasma proteins are increased in 
amount are of less direct clinical surgical interest than those in 
which they are decreased. Loss of body protein, deficient protein 
intake, or impaired protein digestion and absorption will soon 
produce a negative nitrogen balance. Further loss of Ixsdy pro- 
tein, loss of weight, and a resultant drop in plasma protein will 
develop. Because the tissue proteins are in a balanced equi- 
librium, a decrease in one protein depot is ahvaj s reflected to some 
’extent in others. The hypoproteinemia is thus related directly 
to the loss of protein from all the body tissues; it has been esti- 
mated that for each gram of plasma protein deficiency, there is 
a concomitant loss of approximately 30 Gm. of tissue 'proteins.*® 
For this reason full replacement of depressed plasma protein.s can- 
not be achieved simply by the administration of several plasma 
or blood transfusions. 

Hypoproteinemia may be masked by fluid loss; chronically 
ill patients may show a normal plasma protein concentration 
at the time of admission to the hospital. Dehydration develops 
in such patients as a result of plasma protein deficiency in order 
to maintain relative plasma protein concentration and plasma 
osmotic pressure wthin the normal range. Correction of the 
dehydration by administration simply of fluids and salt will 
Teso\t in diintion of the pfasma and tissue fluids, wiih reduction 
in \’ascular osmotic pressure and possible development of edema, 
latent or clinical.** Depression of the serum proteins to a lev'el 
of 5 Gm. per cent or less usually will be followed by edema. 
Because of lowered intra\'ascular osmotic tension, fluids and 
salt will pass readily out of the blood stream into the tissues, with 
waterlogging proportionate, in degree to the lowering of osmotic 
pressure. In these chronically ill patients administration of 
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pmper qiinntitifs of fluid. fJtriroIyu>. and carLoh\dratc}> niual 
he am)nipanic<l hy rp-storation of lost prolcin. 

I’roleiii Ixj'.s .— protein deficiency often results from 
conditions causing sudden loss of large quantities of protein. 
Severe licmorrli.agc, shock, extensive burns, serious trauma, or 
acme intestinal olystruclion all exhikii marktxi ti«sue and plasma 
protein lo.ss as i>ari of (he clinical picture. Tlie deficiency is 
agf'ra\^lted by the fact that patients Mith these ijTies of ill- 
nesses are unable to take protein foods by mputJi e.vcept in very 
small quantities. 

OiroHic ^rolein deficiency develops more slowly and may 
result from low protein intake or al>soq)lion, from excessive loss 
of protein-containing fluid, or from hypermetabolism. Disease 
of the ga.strointeslinal tract, particularly if accompanied by 
vomiting or diarrhea, decreases the protein intake and inter- 
feres with protein absorption. Cachectic di.«ease due to any 
cause reduces the apjtctitc and consequently reduces the pro^ 
tein available for tissue metabolism. Patients with conditions 
cltaracterizcd by the production of purulent e.xuda(es*^ (osteo- 
m>elills, empyema) or transudates (cirrhosis) require increased 
intake of protein food to replace the botly protein lost by drain- 
age. Trauma of any tJTw. Including surgical operation*’ and 
anesthesia, or hypermetabollc disexse such as toxic goiter will 
increase nitrogen catabolism and lo>«of tissue protein. 

Following a surgical operation, a patient may lose one to 
two pounds of weight each <Iay, particularly if an unton-ard com- 
plication develops. Prolonged coinxilescence then ensues and 
full recover)' does not occur until the patient has absorbed suf- 
ficient nitrogenous food to rcp.iir his losses of muscle and 
tissue protein. It is worth while to realize that postoperative 
or posttraumatic weight loss is not simply a reflection of lost 
body water and body fat but represents to a considerable degree 
a loss of l)ody protein that must be replaced. UTien the patient 
is unable to eat satisfactorily Iwcause of gastrointestinal tract 
disease or is unable to nranufacture body protein properly l>e' 
cause of hepatic damage, attainment of a positi\e nitrogen 
balance presents a serious problem. 

Extent of protein loss may be approximated by calculation 
from the serum protein changes. Elman and associates’® state 
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that each gram that the serum albumin is decreased reflects a 
loss of about 30 Gm. of tissue protein. For example, a decrease 
of 1.0 Gm. per cent in semm albumin in an adult tvould amount 
to a loss of 1 Gm. from each 100 c.c. of the total plasma volume 
(2,500 to 3,000 C.C.). or a total of approximately 25 to 30 grams. 
If each gram reflects a loss of 30 Gm. of tissue protein, the deficit 
in body protein would amount to from 7S0 to 900 grams. For 
proper replacement, at least this amount of fully available pro- 
tein must be given to and absorbed by the patient in addition 
to the amount required to maintain a normal daily nitrogen 
balance. Since the average daily dietary' protein intake of 60 
to 80 Gm. is sufficient only for maintenance of normal nitrogen 
Ixalance, the problem involved in supplying so much additional 
protein is obviously serious. 

It should be noted, however, that these ratios are approxi- 
mations and that the wide variations in total plasma volume 
that occur in acute or chronic illness must be taken into account. 
Loss of body protein first causes a decrease in the labile protein 
stores and then a w'asting or catabolism of the structural tissue 
proteins. The loss of tissue protein is evidenced not only by a 
rise in urinarj' nitrogen excretion, but also by a fall in serum 
protein concentration. Serum albumin ts more readily utilized 
as an endogenous source of food protein than is serum globulin, 
and its smaller molecular structure renders it more likely to be 
lost from the blood stream by transudation across the capillary 
wall. As a result of the disproportionate fall in serum albumin, 
the albumin/globulin ratio, normally 3 -2, decreases and maj' 
even be reversed. 

As previously stated, loss of plasma proteins during star- 
vation or malnutrition is accompanied by a partially compen- 
sating decrease in total blood volume (dehydration). Under such 
circumstances the total plasma proteins may be deceptively 
close to normal. Determination of the indindual plasma pro- 
teins in such a case will reveal a decrease in serum albumin con- 
centration, while the serum globulin may be actually higher than 
normal. In general, however, alterations in the albumin/ 
globulin ratio are dependent upon so many widely divergent 
factors that little diagnostic significance'* can be attached to this 
value. 
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Correction of the deh>-dmtion. to the point at which urinary 
excretion totals from 1.000 to 1.500 t c. each day, will cause a 
retluction In plasma protein concentration to a level more nearly 
approximating the true \-alue. It is at this point that estimation 
of the total protein lo'ss ma> Ite made more accurately by calcula- 
tion based on the plasma protein deficit. However, it is worth 
noting that there are wide variations in the total blood volume 
in sickness and in health and that even though fluid is supplied 
until urinary excretion is normal, the total blood volume of a 
clironic invalid is by no means the same as the total blood 
volume of the same invltvvdual in his previous state of perfect 
health.’* Quanlilativcestimalionsof total protein loss computed 
from plasma protein deficits therefore are only rough approxi- 
mations at best unless alterations in the total plasma volume'* 
are taken into account. Such approximations, however, are.of 
value in cmphasi4ing the extent of tissue protein loss that is 
evidenced by a relatively small decrease in plasma protein con- 
centration. 

rflfects of Protein Deficiency. — Susceptibility to shock is 
increased. Hj-poproteinemic patients show Hiile reserve and 
react poorly during and after operation. As n rule, surgical pro- 
cedures are not performed upon such individuals unless the 
operation is cither a very minor one or a dire emergenej-. In 
the latter case, transfusion of blood or plasma in l.irge quanti- 
ties is begun at once and is continuetl until enougli has been 
given, preferably licfore o|>cral\on, to maintain the blood pressure 
at a satisfactory level. Close watching is necessary for scv'eral 
days after operation. 

WTien the depleted fluid and cleclrolyles in the hypopro- 
teinemic patient are restored to normal, transudation of water and 
salt into the tissues occurs. Hdema then develops and will 
interfere with normal tissue physEolog>' and will delay wound 
healing. For instance, following gastrointestinal anastomoses 
in such patients edema is likely to develop at the slonia'^ and 
interfere with nonnal peristalsis. Partial or complete obstruc- 
tion w ith its accompanying problems may result. The same type 
of nutritional edema may occur aroutxd the pylorus in the pres- 
ence of a chronic lesion (hat has interfercti with food intake, and 
obstruction may result (p. 609). 
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Recovery from extensive Tvounds, severe hums, or shock is 
impeded bj' protein dcficiencj*. Regeneration of lost or destroyed 
tissue and plasma proteins cannot occur unless an excess of 
satisfactor>' protein or amino acid food is supplied. The relation 
of protein intake to convalescence and recover)’ of full health 
following operation has been accorded its full importance only 
recently. 

Visceral function, gastrointestinal tract peristalsis, normal 
enzymic digestion of food, and circulator)’ efficiency are all af- 
fected adversely by protein lack. In chronic deficiency states, 
the fat content of the liver is increased, with a corresponding 
drop in hepatic functional capacit)’^ and a decrease in the rate 
of synthesis of plasma proteins and even of prothrombin.** 

Healing of wounds, whether traumatic or surgical, is delayed 
by hypoproteinemia.** Tliis fact has been demonstrated un- 
equiyocally both clinically and in the laboratory. It holds true 
for ulcerated lesions as well. ^^ulhoI!and-'‘ and co-workers have 
shown that decubitus ulcers may be healed in many patients by 
administration of relatively large amounts of amino acids and 
that patients with chronic leg ulcers respond almost equally well. 
Co Tul*‘ and associates ha\’C reported .considerable success in 
the nonoperative treatment of patients with peptic ulcers by 
the administration of protein hydrolysates orally (p. 606), with 
fairly prompt healing in a large percentage. 

Resistance to infection is lowered-- in protein-starved pa- 
tients, whether because of the impaired visceral function, or the 
depressed antibody and leucocyte response, or the decreased 
protein available for local inflammatory reaction. Pneumonia, 
atelectasis, thrombophlebitis, intestinal obstruction, and most 
of the other serious postoperative problems also are more likely 
to develop in these debilitated subjects. The protein require- 
ment is raised considerably above normal by a surgical procedure 
alone, and an associated or subsequent complication increases 
the need still more. 

With every Instance of protein deficiency due to a restric- 
tion in diet or a defect In absorption, there is almost always an 
associated multiple vitamin deficiency’ and often a chronic sec- 
ondary anemia. Replacement of the necessary lacking elements 
is requisite before operation and is continued during the period 
of convalescence. 
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Protein ll(‘|iliicctnrnt 

Acute Protein Ucficicnc). — Loss of body protein follow- 
ing severe trauma with actual or unpendinK shock, cUens-ive 
burns, or acute hemorrhage requires emergency treatment, 
niood lost is restored promptly In transfusion of matched blood, 
and lost plasma is restored by transfusion of human plasma or 
concentrated senim albumin. Unusually lar^c (juantitics are re- 
quired occasionally; for example. In extensive bums as much 
as 3,000 to 4,000 c.c. of plasma may be given intravenously 
each day for the first two daj-s foDoiving the injurj’. Admin- 
istration of plasma on this scale must be regulated by frequent 
plasma protein, hcmaioerit, and hemoglobin determinations, 
since ov'cnlosage may contribute to development of pulmonary 
edema. Volume of urinary output also may be used as a check 
on adequacy of body fluid replacement. Patients suffering 
from severe burns or traumatic shock may exhibit oliguria 
during the first two da>-8. after injiio'. perhaps from insuf- 
ficiency of circulating blood volume as well as from decreased 
blood pressure. Proper replacement of lost blood or plasma will 
be followed by a urinan* output of satisfartorj’ volume, with a 
specific gravity in the middle range. 

Theoreticilly. plasma loss is treated liest by plasma re- 
placement and blood loss by blood transfusion. Practically, 
however, blood transfusions produce a more prompt and sus- 
tained restoration of blotKl pressure in shock or impending shock 
due to any cause, including bums. Plasma is somewhat safer 
in an acute emergency, since it may be given in relatively large 
amounts in continued dosage without cross matching. The best 
plan therefore is administration of plasma until comjiatible blood 
can be obtained and then transfusion of 1,000 to 1,500 c.c. of 
blood as rapidly as necessaiy, with subsequent use of blood or 
plasma as indicated. 

Chronic Protein Deficiency. — 

Chronic deficiency states dev'elop more slowly and to a more 
profound degree than protein lack secondary to acute conditions. 
Chronic hypoproteinemia cannot be corrected completely by 
plasma or blood transfusions, which supply only a small amount 
of protein. Moreover, both hemoglobin and albumin” are rela- 
tively deficient in at least two of the essential amino acids. The 
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protein content of plasma averages about 7.0 Gm. per 100 c.c. 
so that a liter of plasma will supply only 70 grams. In deficiency 
states, when each gram of plasma protein deficiency reflects a 
loss of perhaps 30 Gm. of tissue protein, it is evident that the 
quantities of plasma required to supply enough protein would 
be too large as well as too expensive to be practical for nutritional 
therapy. On the other hand, chronic hypoproteinemic states 
are alwa>s accompanied by dehydration, reduction of total 
blood volume, and decrease in total red cell mass. The first 
step in correction of this condition therefore is to administer 
whole blood transfusions until the blood volume has been re- 
stored to normal.” 

The ideal method of replacing lost tissue protein is to supply 
a diet containing from 150 to 250 Gm of biologically complete 
protein each day in addition to the proper amounts of carbohy- 
drate and fat to supply adequate calories. Howc\’er, it is diffi- 
cult for even a healthy person to eat this much protein food for 
more than a day or two at a time, and an invalid cannot be ex- 
pected to do so, particularly if gastrointestinal tract disease Is 
present. It is necessary therefore to supplement the dietarj' 
protein with protein in other forms. ’ 

Protein Substitutes. — During the past few years, the 
combined research of a great many investigators has produced 
methods qf administering proteins parenterally-* in the form of 
their constituent units, the simple amino acids. Continuing 
work in this field holds promise of supplying the answers to 
many problems in surgical phj'siology, nutrition, and healing 
that at present are still treated more or less empirically. 

Amino acids are the building units or structural com- 
ponents of proteins. For replacement of body proteins, all ten 
of the essential amino acids, in addition to supplementary quan- 
tities of the nonessential ones, must be supplied in adequate 
amounts. Lack of any one of the essential amino acids prevents 
the use of any of the others for building protein, no matter bow 
large the quantity supplied. Pure amino acids (crystalline) in 
proper amounts and proportions have been given to patients and 
were found to be fairly satisfactory in achieving positive nitrogen 
Ijalance. At the present time this method of administering pro- 
tein therapeutically is not practical because of the expense. 
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A mKtiire of amino acids can l>c produced by li>droIysis of 
certain proteins (for evample, casdn, whicJi is a protein of high 
biologic value). If rwrk fnncreas is uscti as the hj-drolyzing 
agent (enzymic hydrol>-si5), the pancreatic enzymes split both 
the casein and the pancreatic proteins into their component 
amino acids, a portion of which reniain linked together as simjile 
peptides. linzymic liydrolysatcs of this type are highly satis- 
factory as .sources of protein and can be given orally, intraven- 
ously, or by .stoniadi ttilro. Casein also m.iy be split into its 
aimponenl amino acids by acid h>dro!yfis. However, acid 
hydrolj-sis destroys most of the trj^tophan, and this essential 
amino acid therefore must be added to the hydrolysate. All the 
amino acid nitrogen in these hj-drolysates is available for syn- 
thesis of protein in the iwdy. 

There is evidence that feeding of the complete protein 
either by mouth or by tube is more effective than administra- 
tion of protein liydrolysate by any route. Madden” and co- 
workers maintain tiiat cmnpleic proteins arc more effective 
clinically than amino acid mKtures, and Womack and Ro«e*‘ 
haw show’n that this is true in experimental animals. Other 
studies*’ have dcironstrate<l that groivth in laboratory animals 
fed on amino add nuMures is stinmiatetl by the addition of 
small amounts of casein to the diet. It is suggested** that 
there ta a growih-stimvtlating substance ("8trcj>ogcnin") present 
in certain proteins, such as casein, hemoglobin, and irypsinogen, 
but not present in others, such as egg albumin and gelatin, 
which do not show' simitar growth-stimulating effect W’hen added 
to the diet in test animals. The substance is thought to be a 
peptide that is broken down during the process of either acid or 
enzymic hjdrolj'sis of, for example, casein. Ewntual isolation 
of this factor may permit its addition to protein hydrolysates 
to make them as effective as complete proteins for nutrition and 
growth. 

Oral ZVotein Rcpiacemette, — CiTcrecthn of protein defi- 
ciency by high protein diet is the simplest and best method when 
it can be used. The av-erage standard hospital diet for a// 
surgical patients should Lehigh in protein (at least 1.5 Gm. per 
kilogram of body weight) and should furnish at least 2,500 
calories a day. A relatively low fat and high carbohydrate pro- 
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portion is preferable. An increase in the amount of protein in 
the diet is best achieved bj* addition of proteins of high biologic 
value, such as extra milk, meat, fish, eggs, cheese, peas, and 
beans. Large amounts of these foods cannot be eaten regularly 
over a long period of time, so that only relatively small increases 
in dietary’ protein can be made m this manner. 

patients wth protein depletion should receive a high pro- 
tein, high carbohydrate, low fat, high vitamin, high caloric diet. 
Depending on the particular patient, such a diet should contain 
from 3,000 to 5,000 calories. If the patient becomes nauseated 
and unable to eat so much, a decrease in the percentage of fat 
in the diet may make it more acceptable and less satiating. 

Experience has shown that such a diet must be ordered in 
specific detail. In many cases, when an order is noted on the 
patient’s chart for a "high caloric, high vitamin, high protein, 
low fat, high carbohydrate” diet, the diet supplied is simply the 
hospital regular diet. The order should always state the amount 
of protein and the number of calories desired, the percentage of 
fat permitted (IS to 25 per cent), and whetJier supplementary 
between-meal feedings are desired. The type of extra feedings 
ordered also must be stated. 

Frequently, eN'en if the patient is properly served, the 
meals are not eaten. An invalid with a poor appetite will not 
make a sustained effort to take all his food unless someone, either 
a nurse or a relative, is present at mealtimes to encourage him 
to do so. Furthermore, even if a desire to cooperate is present, 
it may be difficult to eat three large meals every' day. The 
tray’s should be made attractive in appearance, the patient's 
likes and dislikes consulted, and, above all, the food should be 
hot, palatable, and fresh. Meals that are refused or only partly 
consumed or food that is lost by vomiting or is not absorbed 
because of diarrhea are noted so that replacement may be made 
by’ other means of protein administration. 

Supplementary’ feedings are given between meals three 
to five times a day’. These can be dev’ised by the hospital 
dietitian and usually contain milk with added cream, skim milk 
powder, casein or lactalbumin, egis, lactose, Dextrimaltose, corn 
syrup, chocolate, vitamin concentrates, and water. These may 
be mixed in any composition and any proportion desired, with or 
without the addition of protein hydrolysates. Such mixtures 
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can be made up lo supply from 1,000 to 2,000 caloriei per liter 
and. oven ttilhom added amino acids, up to lOf) Gm. of protein 
per liter 

Amino ncid preparations or protein liydroI> sates will supply 
protein nitropen in a form that can be rapidly absorlied from 
the pastroiotc^tinal tract without need for digestion. This t>’pe 
of feeding is indicated chiefly for patients wills diseases or 
affections of the gastrointestinal tract which interfere with pro- 
tein digestion. In all other patients, milk protein concentrates 
(for evample, Casec) or ewn skim milk powder are just as satis- 
factory sources of protein nitrogen as arc amino acids or protein 
hj'drol\ sates but require digestion before they can he absorbed 
and utilized. Skim milk powder, which is very iiievpensive and 
contains approximately 3S per cent of biologically effective pro- 
tein, can be given alone as a supplementary feeding in quantities 
of t to 2 ounces mixetl with water everj' three hours <luring the 
day. The mixture tastes almost the same as ordinary’ milk and 
in the suggested dosage will supply from 90 to 1 5f) Gm. of protein 
each day. Patients do not object to this type of feeding and 
take it readily, especially when sugar and vanilla are added. 

Pure amino add mixtures and protein hydrolysates ha\e 
an unpleas.int taste. Because of their unappetizing flax’or, the 
patient is likely to offer some resistance lo taking them if they 
are presented as foods, while if they are offererl simply as metlica- 
tions, there will be a great deal less opposition. Most people 
more or less expect medicines to have an objectionable taste but 
will balk at food products that tlo not appeal to the senses. 
Protein hydrolysates are best given simply as a 10 to 30 per 
cent solution in water or glucose solution in amounts of 100 
to 200 C.C. every two to four hours during the day. The taste 
is minimized if the patient swallows the do«e quickly and im- 
mediately drinks a little grapefruit juice or lemonade. The 
effort requlretl to take the protein hydrolysate regularly is well 
worth while, because each dose of 20 to 30 Gtn. of pure hydro- 
lysate taken w ill furnish almost 20 to 30 Gm. of readily assimilable 
pure protein. By this means alone, from lOQ lo ISO Gm. of 
protein can be given daily in addition to the protein in the diet. 
Proprietary preparations of mixetl composition are not neces- 
sarily the most effective; if the patient can digest protein, milk 
protein concentrate or skim milk pow'der is entirely satisfactory, 
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while if digestion is impaired, a pure protein hydrolysate is most 
effective. 

If the nutrient mixture is reasonably palatable, the patient 
can be permitted to take his own feetlings. A bottle containing 
several hundrerl cubic centimetersof the nourishment can be fitted 
with a two-hole rubber stopper, one for an air inlet and one for 
a glass tube ending below the surface of the liquid. H the bottle 
is kept in a bowl of cracked ice, it may do for several hours 
without refrigeration. Varco-* has suggested that a bottle of 
this type be placed in a bowl of ice on a stand, with a long 
rubber tube attached to the outlet and to the patient's pillow, 
being secured to the latter by a safety pin (Fig. 7). A pinch- 



clamp is attached within reach of the patient’s fingers and a 
mouthpiece is attached to the end of the tube, so that he may 
feed himself often during the day. Large amounts of nourish- 
ment can be given in this manner. 

Feedings by Tube, — Patients who are unable to take suffi- 
cient food or supplementary feedings by mouth can be fed by 
stomach tube, A soft rubber tube of narrow caliber is passed 
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througK the nose until not more than several cenlimeiors have 
renclicd the stomadi. Excess tubing in the stomacli interferes 
with gastric peristalsis and causes anorexia ami nausea. The 
tube may be left in place a.s long as necessary but is removed, 
cleaned, and reinscriwl through the oilier nostril cveo' two or 
three days. Feetlings are given with a bulb syringe. Any air 
that may Ik* present in the siomndt is aspirated with the syringe 
first anti the liquid feeding then is introduced slowly. Care is 
taken to prevTitt introduction of any air with the feeding and 
the tulie is clamiied off again before the syringe is disconnected. 
Discomfort or distention following feedings usually is due to 
air in the stomach or bowel. 

Formulas for tube fectling may t>e made up simply of protein 
hydrolysate with addetl dextrose and vitamin preparations. 
These are probably the best mixtures for use in the early post- 
operative period when digestion is most disturbed. From tSO 
to 250 Gm. of protein preparation, dissolved in a relati\-ely 
small volume of 10 per cent dextrose solution and administered 
in amounts of 75 to 100 c.c. each hour or two, may l)e given 
each day. Additional protein hydrolys.ate solution can be given 
inlra\'cnously during this time if necessary. Fluids are given 
parcnlerally as required. 

For nutrition of patients who are better able to digest food 
elements but who are unable to cat, more fully balanced formulas 
may be dev’ised. These should be simple and of high nutritional 
value and can be made up to contain protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate in proper proportions, with added vitamin preparations 
and minerals as indicated. Slam milk powder alone, suspended 
in water, makes a valuable ami nonsatialing mixture for tube 
as well as for oral feeding. Tube feedings are given every' two 
to three hours and in many cases may be given throughout the 
night without disturbing the patient. 

Stare and Thorn” have devised a concentrated nutritive 
mixture for tube feeding, supplying 120 Gm. of protein and 
owr 3,000 cahries in a J,S00c.c. (Tshh 1). Sduthns 

and mixtures of this type are particularly liable to bacterial 
decomposition. Not more than one day's supply for oral sup- 
plement or tube feeding should be made up at one time. The 
unused portion is kept in the refrigerator and need not be warmed 
before administration. 



Tahlc 1. Formula of IJicii Notritive Value for Turk Fp-edino 
(From Starr asdThorm: J. A. M. A. 127i 1120, 1945.) 



Complete totals 3,111 120.2 1 36 22 1 42,196 4 3S 97 6 40 26.08 

Salt concentration alwut 12 Cm. 
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Intra^enodH Protein Feeding. — As a rule, intravenous 
feedinss of protein hy<lrol>sate are given only to debilitated or 
acutely ill patients, since most patients have sufficient reserve to 
withstand several da)s of fosloperattve starvation. Intravenous 
protein replacement therapy is of the greatest value when gastro- 
intestinal function is so completely disturbetl that feedings can- 
not be given in satisfactory quantities either orally Or by stomach 
tube. Protein hydrolysates are also given by vein to supplement 
oral or tube feedings when an especially large amount is required, 
as in severe burns, extensive wounds, widespread pjogenic infec- 
tions, or nutritional edema. 

Protein hydrolysate solutions are given intravenously as a 
sterile S per cent .solution in distilled water or in S per cent 
dextrose solution. It is unwise to u» normal salt solution 
concomitantly, since most commercially supplied protein hydroly* 
sates contain sodium chloride in significant amounts. The 
solution is administered through a 20 or 21 gauge needle at the 
rate of 60 to 120 drops (4 to S c.c.) per minute, front two to four 
hours being required for the introduction of 1,000 c.c of solution. 
Because of the length of time required, not over 2 or, rarely, 
3 liters of protein hydroly.satc solution can be given in each 
twenty*four hour period. Since each liter of 5 per cent hydroly- 
sate solution contains 50 Gm. of hydrolyzed protein, quantities 
of from 100 to ISO Gm. of biologically complete protein can be 
administered intravenously each day. If 5 per cent dextrose 
solution is used as the vehicle, the patient will also receive 100 
to 150 Gm. of carbohydrate nt the same time. Additional 
feedings of protein or of protein hydrolysate must be given by 
mouth or bj’ tube as required. 

In many cases, the patient himself can regulate the speed 
of flow through the intravenous set. Rapid intravenous ad- 
ministration of amino acid or protein hydrolysate solution will 
induce nausea and vomiting, which disappears promptly if the 
rate of flow is reduced. A screw clamp on the tubing within 
reach of the patient’s free hand will permit him to adjust the flow 
to the optimum rate. 

Because of the slowness of infusion, it is difficult in practice 
to administer more than 2 liters of protein hydrolysate in any 
one day. Elman,” who has done a great deal of valuable work 
on protein nutrition in surgical patients, suggests the plan pre- 
sented in Table II for parenteral feeding. 



Taiile 11 A Program for Daily Parenteral Fbediko (Ivcludino Amino Acids) 
(From Elman: J. A. M. A. ISJlt 659, 194S.) 
lally larner ilnsi's nii<l plasma or wholo blood (ransfuaiona may l>e roqulrpil lo meet acute <Ip 
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Summary 

Corroolivc Dietary Tlierap}. — 

PRINaPl-CS. — 

1 Daily fluid requirement awrages 2,500 c.c. plus any 
amount lost by drainage from the gaslroinlestinal or biliary 
tracts. Of this fluid intake, 1,500 c.c. is needed for heat regu- 
lation and about 1,000 c.c. for urinary' excretion. 

2. Daily salt requirement is not over 8 to 10 grams. This 
amount will be supplied by 1 liter of normal salt solution if the 
patient lakes little or no food by mouth. More than this amount 
of salt rarely is nece.ssary and sometimes may be harmful. 

5. Daily dietary protein required to maintain normal or 
positl\'e nitrogen balance in health is about 1.0 Gm. per kilogram 
of body weight. 

4. Daily intake of fat Is not necessary during the period of 
surgical treatment and conx'alescence 

5. The carVxihydrale stored in the liver (glycogen) and 
available for metabolic oxidation amounts to less than 100 Gm. 
or somewhat less than a day’s dietary carlioliydraie requirement. 
Carbohydrate therefore should be supplied every day. 

6. In starvation, energy is supplied by the oxidation of 
body fat together with carbohydrate. If carbohj'drate is not 
supplied, protein will be oxidised in its place. Star\'ation causes 
loss of body protein as well as of fat. 

7. Administration of carbohydrate alone will spare destruc- 
tion of body protein to some extent during starvation 

8. Acute protein loss (shock, burns, severe trauma) re- 
quires rapid large-scale replacement (transfusions of blood and 
plasma) at once and sustained replacement later (high protein 
diet with or without extra administration of amino acid prepa- 
rations). 

9. Chronic protein loss may not be immediately evident 
in the findings of laborator>* tests. Dehydration will mask 
moderate hypoproteinemia and anemia Restoration of de- 
pleted water and electrolytes wdll cause a drop in hematocrit 
values and a drop in plasma protein concentration to more ac- 
curate values. Latent or even clinical edema then may result. 
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10. Hypoproteinemia reflects tissue protein depletion in a 
ratio of approximately 30 Gm. of tissue protein deficienc)’ for 
each gram of total plasma protein deficiencv’ (p. 65). 

11. Deleterious effects of protein deficiency may include: 
lowered resistance to shock, lowered tolerance to surgical pro- 
cedures, lowered resistance to infection, subnormal visceral 
functioning, edema of the gastrointestinal tract (especially in 
regions of anastomosis) and interference with peristalsis, im- 
paired wound healing, and slow convalescence. 

12. Correction of chronic protein deficiency requires trans- 
fusion of w'hole blood and high protein, high carbohydrate, low- 
fat, high vitamin, high caloric diet, according to the degree of 
deficiency. 

13. Since the normal daily d/etarj- protein requirement in 
health is 1.0 Gm. per kilogram of body weight, the requirement 
in patients with starvation or protein depiction increases to 
from 2.0 to 5.0 Gm. per kilogram of body weight, according to 
the degree of stan.'ation or of protein loss. A protein intake of 
this magnitude will amount to from 125 to 300 Gm. of protein 
each day. 

14. Plasma, supplying only 65 to 70 Gm. of protein per 
liter, and requiring the drawing and processing of four blood 
transfusions for each liter, is unsatisfactory, too difficult to ob- 
tain, and too expensive. 

15. As much protein as possible should bo given by diet, 
supplemented with feedings of complete proteins or hydrolysate 
preparations by mouth or tube, or protein hyTlrolysate by ^-ein 
to make up the total. Carliohyclrates. fluids, salt, and vitamins 
also are given in the proper amounts. Whole proteins (for 
example, skim milk powder) are quite as effective as protein 
hydrolysates if the patient's digestion is unimpaired. 

16. Requirements for certain vitamins are increased in 
disease. 

Thiamine (vitamin Bj) functions as an active coenzyme in 
the metabolism of carbohydrate, and the requirement for this 
vitamin is increased by an increase in dietary carbohydrate. 
The basic requirement is 0.6 mg. per 1,000 dietary calories. In 
starv'ation and malnutrition, several times this amount is given, 
with a minimum therapeutic dose of 10 mg. a day. 
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Nicotinic acid, while protxibly not neces'^ary in increasecJ 
amounts during the relatively short period of illness and con- 
valescence, also is concerned wuh carbohydrate metabolism and 
might well l>e given. The basic daily reauirenient (p 210) is 10 
to 20 mg. and the usual dose for patients with nutritional de- 
ficiency amounts to from 100 to 200 mg. daily. 

Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) is not stored in the body in large 
amounts and subclinical deficiencies are common. This vitamin 
is conceritctl with connective tissue integrity and repair and is 
of particular importance in Insuring satisfactory' w'ound healing. 
Patients have been known to dev-elop deficiency of vitamin C 
on a routine hospital diet during long stays in the hospital. The 
daily requirement in normal health is from 30 to 40 milligrams. 
Doses of at least 400 to* 1,000 mg. a day' are advised for surgical 
patients who exhibit nutritional deficiencies of any type or degree, 
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CuArrER 4 

SEDATIVE SlEDICATION 

Even persons who have no difficulty in sleeping under ordi- 
nary circumstances may require some type of sedation to induce 
proper rest while they are in a hospital. Reassurance and a 
friendly interest by the medical and nursing staffs usually will help 
to allay mental unrest, but medication should not be withheld 
if there is the slightest indication for it. The calm and con- 
fident patient actually requires less anesthetic during an opera- 
tion and has a far smoother convalescence than the one who is 
nerv-ous, worried, and perhaps even convinced of impending 
death. If sedation alone is required, either triple bromides or 
sodium bromide will prove satisfactory in doses of 1.0 Gm. 
(gr. IS) one to three times a day. These drugs help to reduce 
general nervousness but act only as mild sedatives and are with- 
out hypnotic or analgesic effect. The dose is given in two to 
three ounces of water or milk after meals. Symptoms of bromide 
intoxication, such as skin rash, nausea, coiy'za, or mental con- 
fusion, may appear in sensitive patients or In those who have 
previously been taking the drug for long periods of time. Bro- 
mides are used only in generally healthy patients and are con- 
traindicated in the presence of tuberculosis or debilitating 
disease. 

A similar sedative effect may be achieved by the use of 
phenobarbital, 0.03 Gm. (gr. >^), two or three times a day as 
needed. If it is used frequently over a long period of time, this 
drug is likely to produce untorvard associated symptoms such 
as mental confusion and lassitude, since it is excreted slowly and 
tends to accumulate in the body. 

Mild sedation alone may not be sufficient to induce sleep 
in a distressed patient; for this purpose more powerful sedatives 
or hypnotics must be used. 

Hypnotic Drugs 

Chloral hydrate is an effective hypnotic, time honored and 
safe. In amounts of 0.5 to 2.0 Gm. (gr. to 30) it induces 
restful sleep somewhat more rapidly than the barbiturates 
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(fifteen to twenty minutes) but does not maintain it as long 
{three to four hours). There is usually no headache, drowsiness, 
or “hangover" the following day The drug sometimes is irri- 
tating to the gastric mucosa and may produce slight nausea, 
effects which may be diminished by giving it with hot milk. 
Some patients, particularly children, object to the taste of 
chloral hydrate. Under these circumstances, it may be giv'cn 
in solution in combination wth a flavored vehicle such as syrup 
of orange or of citric add to disguise the taste or it may be 
given as a retention enema in warm milk, starch water, or oil 
in doses of 0.3 to 2.0 Gm. (gr. 5 to 30), depending on the age of 
the patient. Disad\'antages of chloral hydrate include its irri- 
tating effect upon the gastric mucosa and occasional tendency 
to cause nausea and its mild depressant effect upon respiration. 
It is rarely to.xic in therapeutic doses, although continued use 
may produce such symptoms as dizziness and headache. Of 
some importance is the fact that chloral hydrate and alcohol 
produce toxic symptoms* when administered together; chloral 
hydrate therefore must not be given in association with any 
compound containing .alcohol. Its use also contraindicated 
in p.'itients w ith severe cardiac disease or with disease of the liver, 
kidneys, or stomach. The conjugation product of chloral hy- 
drate, exacted in the urine. gi\T$ a fal.se positive sugar test 
with Fehling's solution but not with Benedict’s solution. 

Paraldcliydcj a polymer of acetaldehyde, is prompt and 
effective in action and very low in toxicity. Usually giv’en in 
doses of 3 to 10 C.C. on aushed Ice or in syrup of cinnamon 
orally or in doses of 10 to 30 c.c. well diluted with water or dis- 
solved in olive oil as a retention enema, paraldehyde produces 
no untoward reactions except, very rarely, mild excitement. 
This drug is objectionable to the patient because of its char- 
acteristic pungent and disagreeable odor. Since the drug is 
eliminated partially through the lungs, the odor persists in the 
exhaled air for a relatively long time. In spite of this fault, 
paraldehyde is a very useful hj'pnotic. 

Barbiturates. — The most popular and dependable hyp- 
notics are the drugs of the barbiturate group, of which a fiiirly 
large number are available both as U.S.P. and as propr{etar>' 
preparations. There are differences in phj-siologic and phar- 
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macologic effects according to differences in chemical structures, 
so that choice of a particular barbiturate drug depends upon the 
effect desired. All barbiturates are potentially habit forming 
and regular administration over long periods is undesirable. 

Members of the longer-acting barbital group induce sleep 
rather slowly, requiring one and one-half to two hours to produce 
their initial effect, but the setihtion is of long duration. Some 
patients may experience drowsiness and headache during the 
following day because of incomplete elimination of the drug. 
Barbital is insoluble in water; it is given usually in doses of 0.3 
to 0.6 Gm. (gr. 5 to 10), preferably folloued by hot milk. The 
other long-acting member of the barbital group in general use. 
and perhaps the most popular, is phenobarbilal, which is ad- 
ministered in an average dose of 0.1 Gm (gr. IJ^) to induce 
sleep. If it is used frequently over a long period of time, this 
drug is likely to produce mental confusion, lassitude, and head- 
ache, since it is e.xcreted slowly and tends to accumulate in 
the body. Many barbiturates may be obtained as the free 
compound or as the sodium salt; each has its advantages. For 
example, the sodium salt of phenobarbital is water soluble and 
can be obtained in sterile form in ampules for subcutaneous 
injection in patients who cannot take it by mouth. The dosage 
of sodium phenobarbital is 0.1 to 0.3 Gm. (gr. IH to 5). 

Barbiturates producing effects of intermediate duration, 
such as the proprietarj- forms Amytal, Dial, Ipral, Neonal, and 
Alurate, are also gix'en in doses of O.l to 0.2 Gm. (gr. to 3). 
These drugs act somewhat more quickly than barbital and pheno- 
barbital and are eliminated more rapidly, so that the effect, 
while more intense, is of shorter duration. 

Short -acting barbiturates produce a hypnotic effect within 
an hour or less and are eliminated from the body within sex’era) 
hours alter absorption. A restful sleep of normal duration, 
without residual effects the following day, is usually produced. 
Short-acting barbiturates include Seconal, Nembutal (pento- 
barbital), Amytal Sodium< Pemoston, Phanodorn, and other 
similar N.N.R. compounds. An average dose of 0.1 Gm. 
(gc. IH) of soy of these drugs is almost always sufficient to 
produce a sedative effect within an hour; if no effect is noted by 
that time, the dose may be repeated. 
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Barbiturates when used together with codeine or aspirin 
for pain of mild to moderate degree combined with Insomnia 
arc more e(Tecti\-e than either drug u^d separately. 

As a rule, no tosic effects are produced by any member of 
the barbiturate group given in therapeutic doses. Longer-acting 
drugs are eliminated through the kidneys with little or no change 
and therefore are retained for abnormally long periods if renal 
damage is present. B.irbltal and phenobarbital consequently 
are not the best hypnotics for patients with impaired kidney 
function. The members of the short-acting group of barbiturates 
are eliminated following alteration in the H%‘er; they are prob- 
ably contraindicated in p.atients with impaired liver function.* 
Drugs of the intermediate-acting group are partly eliminated by 
the kidneys and partly desttoyerl in the livei. 

For sedation alone, the most commonly used barbiturate 
is phenobarbital; for induction of restful sleep (hypnosis), mem- 
bers of the intermediate or short -acting groups are probably to 
be preferred. As simple hypnotics, there Is little choice between 
the various members of each group; any one of a group wdll serve 
as well as any other in the same group. If sustained hypnotic 
effect is desired throughout the night, any member of the longer- 
acting or intermediate groups will suffice If the patient's diffi- 
culty is only m getting to sleep and not in lecurrent wakefulness 
during the night, one of the short-acting barbiturates is most 
suitable. A patient may exhibit varying side reactions to 
one or more barbiturate drugs, such as wakefulness, unpleasant 
dreams, and mental confusion, particularly if the hypnotic is 
taken w’ithout an analgesic in the presence of pain. 

Cherdosage with barbiturates produces medullar^’ depression, 
w’ith depression of the respiratory and xasomotor centers and 
reduction in general body metabolism and in body temperature. 
The patient is comatose, with slow shallow snoring respirations 
and a variable degree of cyanosis, the pulse is soft but may show 
little or no change in rate, the blood pressure and temperature 
ate sabnormah and pneral muscular relaxation is profound. 
The pupils are in mild dilatation and slight nystagmus may be 
present. Treatment of overdosage includes gastric !a%age, 
catheter aspiration of the trachea, administration of analeptic 
drugs, intravenous injection of dextro'e (5 per cent) solution in 
amounts of 1,000 to 2,000 tc. for diuresis, and maintenance of 
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body heat. Oxygen is ahrays of \'alue and in extreme cases can 
be given by positive pressure with an anesthesia machine. 
Analeptic drugs generally used Include picrotoxin, given intra- 
venously very slowly in doses of 5 to 20 mg., and Metrazol, 
given intramuscularly or perhaps preferably intra\’enously in 
doses of O.I to 0.3 Gm. (10 per cent solution). Coramine is 
espedally useful to stimulate respirations depressed by over- 
dosage of morphine; picrotoxin and Metrazol are preferable in 
treatment of barbiturate poisoning. 

Analgesic Drugs 

When insonmia before operation is due partly to pain, some 
analgesic drug must be used. The analgesic medication may be 
used alone or, if sedation also is required for sleeplessness, in 
combination with hypnotic drugs. Aspirin, 0,3 to 0.6 Gm. (gr. 
5 to 10), alone or together with the sedative of choice, is effective 
in relieving mild discomfort causing insomnia. Amidopyrine, 
In spite of its therapeutic adequac>\ is becoming less popular 
because of its tendenc}' to produce agranulocytosis in susceptible 
individuals. More severe pain may require more potent anal- 
gesics, such as members of the opium group, either alone or in 
combination with aspirin. 

Opium alkaloids and drugs of similar narcotic and anal- 
gesic effect are of great value in the alleviation of all degrees of 
pain, especially sustained pain, but are all subject to the same 
disadvantage, that habituation or addiction may be produced. 
In most cases, these drugs produce not only analgesia or relief 
from pain, but also a hypnotic effect, characterized by a pleasant 
genera! relaxation and euphoria that have a strong appeal espe- 
cially for chronically ill or mentally disturbed patients. There 
are still no powerful analgesic or narcotic drugs that are free 
from the danger of kabit formation and therefore ah drugs of 
this class should be used only when definitely indicated. No 
drug can take the place of a narcotic when a patient is having 
moderate to severe pain, and full therapeutic doses are to be 
given for relief, but minor degrees of discomfort can be alleviated 
by simple analgesic medications, and insomnia without pain 
requires nothing more than a hypnotic drug. In the case of 
patients who continually complain and e.xaggerate their dis- 
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(»mforls, it Is especially important to evaluate the need for nar- 
cotics before prcscribinp them rather than doin^' so merely to 
quiet the patient. Sonietiines the hypodermic injection of 0 5 
c.c. of sterile distilled water or normal salt solution will serve 
as a placebo, allhoufth even this should be used only occasionally, 
lest the patient develop a dependence on the idea of hypotlermic 
medication. All narcotic drugs are subject to regulation by the 
United States Government under the Harrison Narcotic Act. 

Crude opium is the dried resin obtained from the capsule 
of the poppy, Papaver sommferum. Powdered opium, U.S.P., 
contains 10 per cent opium alkaloids by weight, so that a dose 
of 0.1 Gm. (gr. 1J4) of powdered opium is approximately equiv’- 
alent to 10 mg. (gr. 1/6) of inorpliine. The drug is not ortli- 
narily used in this form except in combination with other drugs 
(for example, Dox-er’s powder). Tincture of opium (laudanum) 
is a 10 per cent solution of opium in an alcoholic vehicle, an oral 
dose of 1.0 c.c. containing 0.1 Gm. of opium or the equit-alent 
of 10 mg. (gr. 1/6) of morphine. Tincture of opium is one of the 
older opiates and is no longer widely used. Opium contains at 
least tnenty-five alkaloids, of uhicli the chief narcotics are 
morphine and codeine. 

Morphine Is the most useful analgesic drug av*ailable to the 
physician. Relief from pain occurs within three to five minutes 
when the indicated dose of morphine is given slowly intrax’en- 
ously, within twenty to thirty minutes when given subcutane- 
ously, and in not less than an hour when given by mouth. 
iUorphine alkaloid is insoluble in water and morphine therefore 
is supplied as the sulfate for parenteral use. The dose is from 5 
to 16 nig. (gr. 1/12 to hypodermically or 5 to 12 mg. (gr. 1/12 
to 1/6) intravenously, depending upon the patient’s age, weight, 
and degree of pain. Morphine is not ordinarily used in children 
except in treatment of extreme pain; if it Ts used, the dose should 
not exceed 4 to 10 mg. (gr. 1/16 to 1/6), according to the child's 
age and weight. Dosage of morphine, as well as of any other 
drug, may be determined for children by the application of 
Clark's rule: 


Dose = 


Weight of child ^ 


Adult dose 


150 
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This formula determines the dose entirely on the basis of 
weight in pounds, setting the adult weight at a standard of 150 
pounds. It is the simplest and probably the most dependable 
formula a\’ailable. If the dose is not sufficient, a second supple- 
mentary smaller dose may be gix’en after not less than an hour. 

The pharmacologic effects of morphine are exerted through- 
out the body. Pain perception, especially of continuous pain, is 
interrupted and emotional disturbances are quieted, although 
cortical functions are otherwise unaffected. As the pain pro- 
gressively disappears, a state of euphoric drowsiness develops, 
the patient becomes calm and relaxed, and a refreshing dreamless 
sleep may supen.'ene. 

Other widespread effects on the visceral physiologj' occur 
following administration of morphine. Intracranial pressure 
may be increased. Various medullary centers are affected; the 
respiratory center is depressed, u-ith consequent decrease in 
respiratory rate and rise in blood carbon dioxide content, the 
vomiting center is sometimes stimulated, the temperature regu- 
lating mechanism U depressed, and the cough reflex Is de- 
pressed. The pulse rate may be slightly elevated, although 
there is little other effect on cardiac action. Motility of the 
entire gastrointestinal tract is depressed, but tonus of the mus- 
culature of the small intestine is increased. 

Clinical indications for use of morphine therefore are limited 
almost entirely to relief of severe pain, although in occasional 
instances e.xtreme emotional unrest may justify its use. Be- 
cause it increases tonus of the small intestine, morphine in 
frequent small doses has been advocated by some w'riters as an 
adjunct in the treatment of paralytic ileus. Morphine is less 
dependable when pain is due to smooth muscle spasm, as in 
biliary or renai colic, since the drug tends to increase smooth 
muscle tonus. The depressant effect of morphine on the cough 
reflex is of great x'aiue when the cough is nonproductive or when 
coughing causes pain, but it is sometimes detrimental in the 
early postoperative period when accumulating bronchial secre- 
tions are likely to contribute to the development of atelectasis. 

Contraindications to the use of morphine include (1) the 
presence of an idiosyncrasy, as in patients who are caused to 
vomit by the central effects of the drug: (2) the presence of 
respiratory depression, as in patients with pulmonary or thoracic 
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injury and reduction of vital capacity or in patients whose respir- 
atory rate is already less than 12 per minute, (3) the presence of 
actual or imminent increase in intracranial pressure, as in a 
patient with head injury or intracranial disease, or in a patient 
being prepared for neurologic surgery'; and (4) the presence of 
undiagnosed acute disease, in which the location and the char- 
acteristics of the pain afford diagnostic clues. 

Overdosage with morphine is evidenced by stupor, with 
little reaction to painful stimuli. Respirations are very slow 
and shallow, pupils are constrictetl, and the patient may c.xhibit 
a grayish cyanosis. Treatment of morphine overdosage is by 
administration of analeptic drugs, particularly respiratory stimu- 
lants such as atropine, 0.4 to 0.6 rag. (gr. 1/150 to I/lOO), and 
Coramine, 3 to 5 c.c. of 25 per cent solution, intramuscularly or 
intravenously, repeate«l as often as necessary, and by administra- 
tion of oxygen. Oxygen can be given by nasal tube; artificial 
respiration Is instituted if necessary and is continued without 
interruption until the patient’s respiratory rate is satisfactory. 

Codeine (methyl morphine), the least potent of the narcotic 
drugs, has little or no sedative or hypnotic effect and is most 
useful in the alleviation of less severe degrees of pain and in the 
management of painful, protractetl, and nonproductive cough 
Under these circumstances, and in dtalwtic patients, it 5s used 
as a substitute for morphine. Cwleine is usually supplied as 
the sulfate for oral use. The phosphate is preferred for parenteral 
administration because of its greater water solubility. Codeine 
is given for pain in oral doses of 0.016 to 0.06 Gm. (gr. to I), 
preferably with aspirin, and it may be giwn hypotlernncally in 
similar doses. Codeine is about one-sixth as effective as mor- 
phine in the relief of pain. For suppression of cough, codeine 
is effective in doses of 0.008 to 0 03 Gm. (gr. 1/8 to 1/2), either 
alone or in a cough mixture. Codeine, in doses of 0.004 to 
0 03 Gm. (gr. 1/16 to 1/2), according to the patient’s age and 
weight, is effective for relief of pain in children. Infants and 
children up to 2 years o( age respond well to the administration 
of paregoric (compound tincture of opium) in doses of 2 to 
8 c.c. (<lr. H to 2). 

Dihydromorphinone hydrochloride, U. S. P. (Dilaudid, N. N. 
R.), a synthetic keto derivative of morphine, is as effective as 
morphine in relief of pain but may also induce habituation and 
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atldlction when used frequently. It Is about five to six times 
more potent than morphine and also is more toxic. Only a 
small dose of Dilaudid is required for therapeutic effect: it is 
given hypodermically usually in doses of 2 to 4 mg. (gr. 1/32 to 
1/12), equivalent to morphine, 10 to 32 mg. (gr. 1/6 to 1/2). 

For continued relief of pain, morphine, Dilaudid, or codeine 
may l>e given in effective doses as often as every four hours. 
Because of the respiratory depression induced by these drugs, 
further administration is not advisable if the respiratory rate 
drops below 12 per minute, which is sufficiently below normal 
to indicate that respiratorj' depression and some degree of anoxia 
already are present. The time interx'al between doses is in- 
creased as soon as possible to prevent dex’eloprnent of dependence 
upon the drug. 

Meperidhie hydrochloride, U. S. P. {Demerol, N. N. R.). is 
a synthetic compound unrelated to morphine but exhibiting to a 
lesser degree the analgesic properties of morphine as well as the 
antispasmodic effects of atropine. Its analgesic effects are 
l)etwecn those of morphine and of codeine and are of shorter 
duration. 

Various clinical reports*'* have indicated that Demerol may 
be used as an effective substitute for morphine in preoperative 
sedation or in relief of pain due to any cause, with the ad- 
vantage that it produces less undesirable side effects than mor- 
phine. It does not have the pronounced sedative effect of mor- 
phine, however, and has less effect upon apprehension and rest- 
lessness. Demerol appears to be of particular value for relief of 
pain due to spasm or colic, in which morphine is relatively less 
effective. Dizziness, dryness of the mouth, increased perspira- 
tion, nausea and vomiting, and generalized tremors are among 
the untoward reactions that may be noted and are especially 
likely to occur in ambulatory patients. Demerol does not pro- 
duce coustipatTOu, has wo effect upon the cough reflex, and ordi- 
narily does not produce respiratorj' depression e-xcept in patients 
rvith intracranial lesions. Its use in patients with intracranial 
disease therefore is contraindicated. W^ile Demerol produces 
nausea and vomiting in some instances, its tendency to do so is 
less than that of morphine. It may be used therefore as a 
substitute for morphine when administration of morphine causes 
vomiting. Disadvantages of Demerol are that some variability 
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in <losaKe requirements is noted among difTerent patients, so 
tli.it rapid and sure relief of pain is not always achie\ed as 
promptly as with morphine, in many cases, relatively large doses 
must be given and repeater! at frequent intervals to obtain 
relief from pain, and in other instances morphine is required in 
addition for seilative effect in nervous patients. Habituation, 
although occurring less frequently than with morphine, may 
follow repeatetl administration of the drug. Demerol therefore 
is subject to Fetleral narcotic regulations. 

Doses of 50 to 100 mg. of Demerol, gh'en orally or intra- 
muscularly, are sufficient to relieve moderate degrees of pain, 
while severe pain may necessitate administration of 150 to 200 
mg. of the drug. For relief of continuous or prolonged pain, full 
doses may be giiTn repeatedly at three- or four-hour intervals. 
Subcutaneous (hypodermic) administration sometimes causes 
painful local irritation and is not adWsed. This drug is likely to 
cause untoward side reactions when administered intrawnously. 

Pantopon, a purified e’ctract of the opium alkaloids as 
hydrochloride salts In the natural proportions, offers very' little 
advantage over morphine. Occasionally a patient in whom 
morphine produces nausea is able to take Pantopon, possibly 
because of the antispasinodic effect of the contained papaverine. 
Pantopon contains about 50 per cent morphine and is given 
Itypoderniically in a dose of 20 mg. fer. 1/3). 

Prcopcralivc Sedation 

Preanesthetic medication is a preparatory measure of the 
greatest importance. Administration of sedative drugs before a 
surgical procedure will quiet an apprehensii-e and fearful pa- 
tient, restore calm and increase confidence, and decrease signifi- 
cantly the mortality and morbidity due to the anesthetic. 
Laboratory e.xperiments ha\e supported clinical impressions in 
demonstrating that much less ether is needed to induce anes- 
thesia and more than twice as much ether is required to produce 
respiratory paralysis in animals that IiaA-e received preanesthetic 
medication. The conclusion may be drawn that preoperati\-e 
medication in proper doses will minunue the excitement stage of 
anesthetic induction, decrease the anesthetic requirement, and 
reduce the tendency to postoperative pulmonary complications. 
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An owrclose of the sedativ'e, hot\e\*er, may produce a dangerous 
and prolonged postoperatiw stupor. 

Inhalation anesthetics are particubrly likely to produce irri- 
tation of the respiratory tract, m ith consequent excess secretion of 
mucus and of saliva. ParasjTnpathetic depressant drugs there- 
fore are given preoperatively in conjunction with sedaii\es, both 
to decrease the amount of secretion produced in the respiratory 
tract during anesthesia and to counteract the respirator^’ de- 
pression resulting from sedation. 

A ^\^de choice of drugs for preliminary medication is avail- 
able. Probably the most generally popular is the combined use 
of a sedative drug given the night before, and possibly repeated 
the morning of operation, with morphine and atropine or scopol- 
amine hypodermically an hour before induction of anesthesia. 
The sedative drug is administered at bedtime the night before 
operation and, if no other preoperati\’e premedication is to be 
used, again in the morning at least an hour before time of opera- 
.tlon. A hypnotic drug u-ith a rapidly developing but briefly 
sustained action, such as Seconal or Nembutal, is most appro- 
priate. As a rule, a dose of 0.1 Gm. (gr. of either drug is 
sufficient for an adult, although twice this amount can be given 
with safety. Children rarely need the night dose of a preanes- 
thetic hypnotic, but it is adv’isable to give it an hour before in- 
duction of anesthesia, especially local anesthesia. Smaller doses 
are used for children; a 4-year-old child may be given 16 mg. 
(gr- K) of Nembutal or of Seconal orally or twice that amount 
rectally. The dose is increased by 16 mg. (gr. for each 2 
years beyond 4 up to the age of 10 years, at i\hich age the 
dose is 64 mg. (gr. 1), given either orally or rectally. 

The preanesthetic sedative is always given at least an hour 
before induction of anesthesia, so that the hypnotic effect of the 
drug is at a maximum when administration of the anesthetic is 
begun. In this way, sleep merges uninterruptedly into surgical 
anesthesia uith a minimum of disturbance to patient and to 
anesthetist. 

Morphine sulfate and atropine sulfate (or scopolamine) are 
given hypodermically approximately an hour before induction 
of anesthesia. These drugs are used either as supplements to, 
or in place of, the barbiturate giwn as preoperative sedative. 
If given alone, morphine and atropine may not suffidently 
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^^ecrease the general nervousness of a particularly c\cjtal>le 
patient, and under these circumstances a barbiturate also is 
used. The usual preanesthetic dose for an adult varies accortl- 
ing to the preference of different anesthetists. The most gen- 
erally used combination is morphine 16 mg. (gr. and either 
scopolamine or atropine 0.4 to 0,6 mg. (gr. 1/150 to 1/100). 
Others prefer to use morphine in a dose of 10 mg. (gr, J/6) com- 
bined ^v^th scopolamine or atropine, 0.3 to 0.4 mg. (gr, 1/150 
to 1/200). 

Morphine is especbilly useful preoperatlvely in patients 
who have actual pain as well as apprehension. This drug de- 
presses pain perception, decreases anxiety, and depresses the 
cough relle.v, but it also depresses respiration in both rale and 
amplitude, decreases the heart rate Ijy its stimulating effect on 
the vagus center, stimulates the vomiting center, and increases 
the tonus of smooth muscle in the intestines, vesical sphincter, 
and biliary tract, \\1ule morphine serves well to reduce pain 
and allay apprehension, its other pharmacologic effects may con-^ 
traindicatc its use at times. Morphine is not entirely safe for 
use in children, in whom its effects are occasionally irregular 
and unpredictable. When the patient’s vital capacity or 
respiratory rate is lou'ered, morphine is not used except in small 
doses. Morphine is not well tolerated by some patients, causing 
violent attacks of nausea and x'omiting. For this reason, it is 
not ordinarily used in neiirosui^ical patients, especially those 
being prepared for operation, in whom a sudden rise in intra- 
cranial pressure might have disastrous effects. Finally, rcspira- 
torj’ depression secondary to morphine occasionally may inter- 
fere with the anesthetist's evaluation of the patient and may 
contribute to the development of anoxia during the immediate 
postanesthetic recovery period. In spite of these disadrantages, 
morphine is one of the most useful drugs available to the surgeon 
when used w’ith proper appreciation of all its pharmacologic 
effects. 

Scopolamine and atropine are parasympathetic inhibitors 
or depressants used chiefly’ to decrease the amount of salivary 
and bronchial secretions and to antaj^nize the respirator>’ de- 
pressant effect of morphine. Both scopolamine and atropine 
have an antispasmodic effect as well. There is little difference 
between the two with respect to efficacy as preanesthetic medi- 
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cation; scopolamine, however, is somewhat more effective than 
atropine in antagonizing the respiratory' depressant effect of 
morphine, and it also tends to rctliice emotional disturbances 
and often even to induce amnesia. Scopolamine is a cortical 
depressant, while atropine tends to induce some cortical stimu- 
lation. Either drug alone may excite a patient who is ha\'ing 
pain and therefore should not be used in such patients unless 
morphine Is given at the same time. Idiosyncrasy to both 
scopolamine and atropine is not uncommon, the patient some- 
times e.vhibiting exdtemeni of a marked degree. Within these 
limits, scopolamine and atropine are very useful in preanesthetic 
medication. It should be noted that scopolamine tends to 
deteriorate and that a fresh preparation should always be use<f. 

Under certain circumstances morphine may be given intra- 
x’enously by preference. Occasionally a patient will be brought to 
the operating room without previous sedation, and morphine 
will he ordered at that time, or perhaps a small preanesthetic 
dose of morphine, 8 to 10 mg. (gr. 1/8 to 1/6), may have proved 
insuffident. In either case, slow intravenous administration of 
8 to 10 mg. (gr. 1/8 to 1/6) of morphine sulfate over a period of 
several minutes will produce a satisfactory response within ten 
minutes. Administration of additional doses of morphine Is 
dangerous, however, if less than an hour has passed since a dose 
was given hypodermically. If a second dose is administered 
before the first dose has been absorbed into the circulation, the 
cumulative effect on respiration may appear during the course 
of the operation while the patient is Under surgical anesthesia. 
This effect is particularly dangerous in patients with all degrees 
of surgical shock. 

Preoperative sedation is fully as necessary before operations 
under local, regional, or spinal anesthesia as it is before opera- 
tions under inhalation anesthesia. The patient may be even 
more apprehensive i{ be Amow's he is not to he given a general 
anesthetic, and nervousness and restlessness during the course 
of the operation will interfere with the conduct of the procedure. 
Moreover, Tuohy® states that the barbiturates tend to balance 
and prevent any untoward effects of the local anesthetic agents. 
Preliminary medication also is advantageous before administra- 
tion of an intravenous anesthetic to reduce e.vcitement and con- 
sequently to decrease the anesthetic requirement and improv’e 
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the course of anesthesia Morphine is of less, value as pre- 
liminary me<lication for intravenous anesihesia. aUhoush atro- 
pine, which rlepresses the vagus and the laryngeal reflexes, should 
be given m the usual dose. Seconal or Nembutal (0 I Gm., or 
gr IH) usually will be sufficient for sedation before local, spinal, 
or intravenous anesthesia. 

TrtbromeOtanol (Avertin). In certain cases tvhen excitement 
is great, as in sewre hyperthyroidism, or when deep anesthesia 
is undesirable, as in intracranial operations, a deeper and more 
prolonged preanesthetic hypnotic effect is desired. Doses of 
morphine in excess of 16 mg. ^r. Jl^) or of barbiturates in excess 
of 0.2 Gm. (gr. 3) are potentially dangerous, so that these drugs 
alone may not be satisfaaory' for immediate preanesthelic use. 
Tribromelhanol (Avertin), which is more accurately termed a 
basal anesthetic agent than a preliminary hypnotic, is of par- 
ticular value under such circumstances. The drug is supplied 
as n solution of tribromcthanol in amylcne hydrate (1 0 Gm. in 
each 1.0 c.c.) and is administered by rectal instillation. The 
dose varies from 60 to 100 mg. per kilogram of body weight ac- 
cording to the age, sex, weight, and general health of the patient 
and according to the type of operative procedure proposed. 
The usual dose is 60 mg per kilogram, although in children or in 
adults with hypermetabolism doses of 80 to 100 mg. are better. 

The dose is prepared as a 3 per cent solution in dlstiilecl 
w’ater previously heated to 98® F. and is tested for stability by 
the addition of a drop or two of Congo red. Decomposition of 
Avertin releases hydrobroniic acid: in concentrations sufficient 
to depress the pH of the solution below 5, this acid will turn 
Congo red to purple Such a reaction indicates that the drug 
is deteriorating and should not be used. The patient is turnetl 
on his side and the solution is administered rectally through a 
small tube The liquid is introduced slowly by gravity and care 
is taken that the entire dose is retainer! by strapping the buttocks 
together with a strip of adhesixt tape. The catheter is left in 
place. A responsible attendant must remain with the patient 
from the time the tribromethanol is given until the anesthetist 
begins induction of general anesthesia and again after operation 
until consciousness returns. Effect of Avertin begins within ten 
minutes and may result in respiratory obstruction if the patient 
is supine and the tongue drops back into the pharynx Following 
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operation, cj’anosis may dewlop and respirations cease unless 
the pharyngeal airway is kept open bj* upward traction on the 
patient's chin. 

Avertin is not giwn to patients with disease of the liver, 
kidneys, or colon, chronic pulmonary disease, hypertension, 
hypothjToidism, shock, toxemia, or sepsis or to patients exhibit- 
ing cachexia, dehydration, or acidosis, or to patients in the old 
age group. Within these Hmits, this drug is a hypnotic agent of 
ver\' great value. Its use has been advocated in the treatment 
of tetanus, in which the e.\hausting spasms may be partially 
relieved by lepeated doses of Avertin. 

Choice of Ancstlietic Agent. — Properlj’, choice of the 
anesthetic, method to be employed is .arranged by consultation 
between the surgeon and the anesthetist: <as a rule, neither 
should decide without the assent of the other. 

Certain ph>’sio!ogic factors Influence the use or omission of 
preanesthetic sedation and the choice of anesthetic agent. 

A calm well-sedated patient In a normal physiologic state 
.and not suffering from pain exhibits little excitement during 
anesthetic induction, and maintenance of surgical anesthesia is 
smooth, requiring a minimum amount of the .anesthetic drug. 
The presence of certain conditions regularly interfere with proper 
induction and course of anesthesw. Increased metabolic rate, 
whether due to hyperthyroidism or to fgver (the basal metabolic 
rate is elevated about 7 per cent for each degree of fever), in- 
creases the need for oxygen and consequently increases the per- 
centage of o.x>’gen required in the anesthetic mixture. Emotional 
unrest, whether due to pain, fear, or hypermetabolism, causes 
resistance to induction of anesthesia. The resulting excitement 
increases reflex excitability, raises the oxj'gen requirement, and 
also increases the total amount and concentration of anesthetic 
agent necessary'. Children normally have a slightly higher 
metabolic rate and a v'erv’ much higher emotional excitability 
than adults. Obese patients, muscular patients, and patients 
with short, thick necks are traditionally more difficult to anes- 
thetize because their upper air passages are more easily obstruc- 
ted. They are therefore more likely to develop subsequent 
postanesthetic complications. Aged patients, exhibiting 
generally lowered metabolic rates, are more sensitive to anoxia 
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and require a liigh concentration of oxygen during induction and 
course of anesthesia. 

Each anesthetic agent has certain fairly definite indications 
and contraindications. 

Ntircnis oxide is an anesthetic gas which produces almost no 
direct toxic elTects. However, unless the patient is u'ell sedated, 
nitrous oxide must be given with sudi low concentrations of oxy- 
gen that it becomes unsafe. Us dtief use is in production Of un- 
consciousness rapidly and not unpleasantly, after which other 
anesthetic agents, particularly ether, are substituted. 

Elhylene, also a relatively nontoxic anesthetic gas, provides 
somewhat deeper anesthesia than does nitrous oxide. Induction 
is rapid and not unpleasant, and the drug produces little or no 
reaction during the recovery period. Preoperhtive sedation is of 
particular value because of its effect in lowering the patient's 
oxygen requirement. As a rule, percentages of ethylene averaging 
close to 80 are required to induce surgical anesthesia. For this 
reason .and also because muscular relaxation is incomplete during 
ethylene anesthesia, ether vapor usually is added as a supple- 
ment. For short operations in which complete relaxation is not 
necessary, ethylene is an excellent anesthetic Its chief disad- 
vantage is the possibility of production of anoxia; an added dis- 
advantage is the fact that it is highly explosive. 

Cyclopropane is a powerful anesthetic gas, affording pleasant 
rapid induction and smooth maintenance of deep surgical anes- 
thesia. A high concentration of oxygen may be given in conjunc- 
tion. so that anoxia is never a problem. Toxicity of cyclopropane 
is low, although there is considerable evidence that cardiac 
irregularities may be produced. Vasoconstrictor drugs such as 
epinephrine (Adrenalin) or Neosynephrine increase the frequency 
of occurrence of cardiac irregularities during cj'clopropane 
anesthesia^ and therefore are never used in conjunction with it. 
Cyclopropane is of the greatest value when a high percentage of 
oxygen is necessary during anesthesia. It is a v'ery suitable 
anesthetic for thoracic surgery' and for surgerj' in patients with 
pulmonary disease, anemui, anoxia, or pregnancy, in all of whom 
the oxygen requirement is higher than usual. U is probably 
better avoided in patients wrilh cardiac disease, particularly with 
disorders of rhythm, or with disturbances of the blood pressure, 
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since a rise in blood pressure may occur during administration of 
cyclopropane as well as a fall in pressure during reco\'er>’. Its only 
other dangerous attribute is its explosive nature, so that cyclopro- 
pane usually is not given during an operation in which the use of 
a cauier>' or an electrosurgical unit is contemplated. 

-Ether (diethyl oxide) is the safest general anesthetic avail- 
able, particularlj' if the anesthetist has had a minimum of train- 
ing. Because induction of anesthesia with ether is slow and un- 
pleasant and because' ether vapor is irritating to the respiratory 
tract. Induction usually is accomplished with a rapidly acting, 
non-irritating anesthetic such as ethylene, cyclopropane, or even 
intravenous sodium pentothal. Preanesthetic sedatives and para- 
sympathetic depressant drugs (atropine, scopolamine) are of the 
greatest value in preparation of the patient for ether anesthesia. 
Toxicity of ether is low ip anesthetic doses and it is a safe 
drug for the a\erage patient as well as for patients with 
cardiac disease and for infants and young children. Ether tends 
to cause acidosis, vomiting, pulmonary irritation, and occasion- 
ally a reduction in liver function. It is not used if acidosis or a 
tendency to acidosis is present, as tn diabetes, or if disease of the 
respirator)' tract, such as chronic bronchitis, bronchiectasis, or 
pulmonary tuberculosis, is present. 

Chloroform, which provides a rapid and easy induction of 
general anesthesia, is no longer widely used in the United States 
for this purpose because of its dangerous tendencj’ to cause 
severe cardiovascular depression, ventricular fibrillation, pro- 
gressive central necrosis in the liver, and fatty degeneration 
in the kidneys. Chloroform sometimes is used to provide rapid 
induction for subsequent ether anesthesia. It is also used oc- 
casionally in small quantities as an adjuvant to nitrous oxide or 
to produce light narcosis. 

Spinal anesthesia is of most advantage in healthy young or 
middle-aged patients who are not apprehensK'e, or in older pa- 
tients in whom the use of general anesthetics may be dangerous 
(diabetic gangrene, etc.). Use of spinal anesthesia is contraindi- 
cated in apprehensive or excitable patients and in patients 
with disease of the cardio\ascular or central nervous system or 
with abnormally high or low blood pressure. The chief advan- 
tages of spinal anesthesia* include the high degree of muscular 
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relaxation produced, the ease of administration, the smooth course 
and rc‘co%ery periiid, and the lack of ciTect upon the body metab- 
olibti). 

The chief dUadvantapes include its tendency to depress 
respiration .and blood pressure, its tendenej' to produce nausea 
and vomitinK during .anesthesia, and its tendency to increase the 
patient’s husceptibility to operatixx* shock. Progress of the anes- 
thetic agent up the spinal canal produces a v'arying degree of 
paralysis of the thor.icic motor nert'cs, with consequent diminu- 
tion of thoracic respiratory excursions. By its effect on the an- 
terior nerve roots within the spinal canal, a spinal anesthetic 
drug produces a constant but \-anable degree of p.iralysis of the 
vasoconstrictor nerve filers, with a consequent fall in blood 
pressure. An additional causative factor in the blood pressure 
drop may be the rela\.nti«;n of the skeletal muscles induced by tlie 
anesthesia, with local pooling of fairly large quantities of blood. 
Because the compensatory reflexes cannot operate properly in a 
patient under spinal anesthesLi, sudden or protracted hemorrhage 
or trauma may initiate shock earlier than would be expected in 
the case of general anesthesia. However, hypotension resulting 
from spinal anesthesia responds readily to sympathetic stimu- 
lant drugs. The patient’s blood pressure is read and recorded at 
intervals of five minutes during the operation and a dose of a 
stimulant drug is given intravenously if a fall in blood pressure 
develops. Ephedrine, 45 mg. (gr.J^) or Neosynephrine hydro- 
chloride, 3 to 6 mg. (0.3 to 0.6 c.c. of 1.0 per cent solution), or 
Methedrine hyilrochlorule’ (d-desoxyephedrine)> 20 mg., may 
be used. Oenethyl (2'methylaminoheptane), one of the newly 
introduced aliphatic amines, has been inv'estigated by Roman- 
Vega and Adriani' with respect to use as a vasopressor substance 
for spinal anesthesia. Tlie wriiersfind this drug to be s,ife and effec- 
tive both prophylactically and therapeutically. The average 
dose suggested for intramuscular use is 75 to 100 mg., and for 
intravenous use, 25 to 50 mg,-, given In divided fractions of 5 to 
10 mg., affovvinga fapse of f5 to 30 seconds fietween each fracrion. 

ItiTR.WENOUS ANCSTllEtics.— Two members of the ultra 
short acting group of barbiturate (sodium pentothal and sodium 
evipal) are not commonly used as simple hypnotics but are em- 
ployed as general anesthetics, administered intravenously. 
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Soditim pentothal is the intra\'enous anesthetic agent that 
has found widest use; thousands of operations were performed 
under sodium pentothal anesthesia during World War 11. The 
drug is given as a 2.5 per cent solution in distilled A\'ater, from 
0.5 to 1.5 Gm. being used according to the length of the opera- 
tion and the depth of anesthesia desired. Induction usually 
requires from one to three minutes. Use of intravenous anesthetic 
agents is commonly restricted to operations not requiring com- 
plete relaxation and not lasting more than thirty minutes. Pen- 
tothal does not have a high margin of safety; the anesthetic dose 
is approximately one-half of the toxic or lethal dose. Intraven- 
ous anesthetics are not used in the presence of liver or kidney 
disease, obstruction or disease of the respiratory tract, anemia, or 
metabolic disturbance, and they are generally avoided in aged 
patients. Operations about the head, face, and larynx also are 
contraindications to the use of intra\'enous anesthetics, as well 
as operations during which the patient must lie in the prone 
position. 
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Chapter 5 

GENERAL PREOPERATIVE MEASURES 

The steady reduction of surgical mortality in recent years has 
been accomplished not only by improvement In technique and 
in operative procedures, but also by the careful clinical applica- 
tion of well established physiologic principles and by the adoption 
and utilization of the newer findings in the fields of physiology, 
biochemistry, and nutrition. It is no longer sufficient for the 
surgeon to know that his patient has a defect or a pathologic 
condition that can be removed or corrected by operation; he 
must also be aware of the changes in function that may be respon- 
sible for or that may arise from such a lesion. The as.sociated 
physiologic disturbances, local and systemic, must be noted and 
’ corrected as far as possible licfore operation is undertaken. 
Failure to look beyond the lesion Itself is often responsible for 
unnecessary fatalities. 

After the nature and extent of the disease requiring surgical 
Intervention ha\'e been determined, the general condition of the 
patient should be estimated. As a rule, those who come to the 
hospital for an elective operation show little evidence of dis- 
turbed ph>'8lology unless some unrelated disease is present and 
has produced 8>'stemic changes. On the other hand, patients who 
are admitted for emergency operations and are sufTering from 
acute infectious, traumatic, or obstructive processes are much 
more likely to show associated derangements of water and 
eIectrol)'te balance and a decre.ise<l resistance to operative 
trauma. Patients of this type may exhibit also a tendenej- to 
dev’elop postoperative shock and other complications. The same . 
effects may be produced by long-standing visceral dise.ase, chronic 
anemi.i, and malignant tumors. In all cases of these types the 
final outcome depends largely upon the degree to which the 
associated disturbances are corrected before operation Is under- 
taken and also upon the prevention of postoperative compli- 
cations, 

Certain procedures must be followed in preparing any pa- 
tient for operation, however minor it maybe. Some individuals re- 
quire mucii expert and painstaking preparation, while the average 
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good-risk patient entering for an elective operation usually needs 
only minimal essential preparatorj* measures. 

Permission. — Consent, cither verbal or written, is requisite 
before a surgical operation may be performed upon anyone for 
any purpose. Forms, such as those advocated* by the American 
Medical Association, may be secured or drawn up by those who 
prefer the additional legal security of a signed permission slip, 
although physicians, as a rule, seem reluctant to ask for tsTitten 
authorization. 

In the case of children, the permission of the legal guardian 
is always necessary. In all emergenej* cases requiring immediate 
attention, such as acute visceral disease or traffic accidents, 
first-aid measures may be instituted, but anything beyond 
simple treatment requires the consent of the patient or, if he is too 
ill to give it, of his nearest relative. This is especially true of 
children. Ever>’ effort must be made to locate a legally respon- 
sible relative, but if, after all attempts fail, the condition still 
demands immediate care, the surgeon should call in consultation 
.at least one other registered ph>’stcian to attest later, if necessary, 
to the lifesaving nature of the procedure. Sometimes, in case of 
emei^ency, the hospital superintendent may share the responsi- 
bility. 

Finally, permission should be obtained before induction of 
anesthesia to correct any additional pathologic condition that 
may be discovered during operation. If not, it may become 
necessary to interrupt the operation while the nearest relative is 
consulted. 

When'the patient has been referred by another physician, 
it is customary to notify the referring doctor, on the day preced- 
ing, of the time of operation, so that he may attend the operation 
and speak to the patient beforehand if he desires. Occasionally, 
the surgeon may prefer not to inform the patient of the time and 
date of operation in order to insure sound sleep the night preced- 
ing. This is a matter of individual decision in which the person- 
ality and general condition of the patient must be taken into 
consideration. Some responsible member of the family must be 
notified of the hour of operation under these circumstances. 

Reassurance.— A stay in the hospital is a new and often 
terrifying experience for the average person. Recognition of 
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this state of mind is the sui^con’s duty, and a short, reassuring 
conversation may be of great help. Here, too, a cheerful demeanor 
and friendly attitude on the part of the nurses and house doctors 
may mean much to n nert'ous patient. 

Bedside discussions of pathology, procedure, and prognosis 
among doctors arc eagerly follcm'cd by the interested patient, who 
understands a little and ‘misinterprets a great deal. While it is 
necessary to explain the general principle of a proposed operation 
to a patient, especially an intelligent one, it is decidedly unwise to 
go too minutely into the details of the procedures and physiology 
inN’oh’ed, For e.xample, after about a w eek of e.KempIar>’ convales- 
cence following a simple gastroenterostomy, a patient, for no 
apparent reason, suddenly began to vomit everything taken by 
mouth Clinical investigation reVTalcd no cause for the disturb- 
ance until the patient, after much persuasion, finally produced a 
sheet of paper upon which a too obliging house doctor had dia- 
grammed various stomach operations and described how they 
worked. As a rule, information concerning a patient’s state 
of health and the details of treatment are given only by the 
physician directly in charge, upon whom the responsibilityrests. 

Examination. — The history and phvsical examination 
must be thorough and should be performed and recorded imme- 
diately on the day of the arrival.’ Unnecessarj’ pro- 

cedures are to be avoided, but any indication of a possible compli- 
cating pathologic state should be minutely investigated. Often a 
serious concurrent dise,ise may be discovered through some ap- 
parently minor point in the routine history or physical exami- 
nation. A histor)' of occasional night sweats may point to undu- 
lant fever or to a Latent tuberculosis, or slight inequality of the 
pupils may be the only obvious Indication of an earl> neurosy- 
philis. Such evidences of associated disease are found only by the 
careful recording of a full past historj* and the conscientious per- 
formance of a complete ph)^ical e.xaminalion. 

The patient’s preoperative examination always includes a 
blood pressure reading, a hemoglobm determination by a re- 
liable method, a white blood cell count, a differential srnenr, and a 
careful urinalysis. No anesthetic ever should be administered 
until a thorough examination of the heart and lungs has been 
performed and a urinalysis and blood pressure determination re- 
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corded. It is of the utmost importance that e^•er>’ patient be 
given this .minimal examination before he is subjected either to 
general or to spinal anesthesia. Discoverj’ of any variation from 
the norma! indicates the necessity for an investigation of the 
organ or function involved (Chapters 9 and 10). 

In special cases certain supplementary tests are mandatorj*. 
Diseases accompanied by anemia or by variations in the coagula- 
bility of the blood require bleeding and clotting time determina- 
tions and sometimes more specialized tests, such as hemato- 
crit readings, blood platelet counts, sedimentation time deter- 
mination, and prothrombin time estimation (Chapter 9). 

The blood Wassermann reaction is to be determined in 
every case without exception unless such a test has been done 
elsewhere recently. The widespread distribution of syphilis in all 
levels of population, its long latent period, and the protean 
nature of its manifestations all make it Impossible to ignore and 
equally impossible to diagnose without a specific test. In 
some localities a stool specimen should be routinely examined for 
parasites; often a puzzling anemia or an obscure abdominal 
complaint may be explained by the presence of intestinal para- 
sites. 

Roentgenologic examinations are made when indicated. 
Some clinics make a practice of securing a roentgenogram of the 
chest in ever>' patient who is to receive a general anesthetic. 
This is especially applicable to children. Other hospitals reserve 
this precautionary measure for those who show evidence of pul- 
monary or cardiac disease, either in the past history or in the 
physical findings. Photographs of a lesion or of a specimen 
always convey more information than many pages of written de- 
scription and have long been used as records in plastic work. 
They are surprisingly simple to secure and maj' be taken 
satisfactorily with any folding or miniature type of camera and 
two adjustable lamps. 

Patients occasionally may enter the hospital having already 
been subjected to certain laboratory or clinical tests. Such ex- 
aminations need not be repeated if they were done by a reliable 
laboratory' unless sufficient time has elapsed for a significant al- 
teration to have taken place. Wliile unnecessary procedures are 
annoy’ing to the patient and expensive to perform, no examina- 
tion that might yield useful information should be overlooked. 
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Kvery patient who is about to undergo a serious operation 
or who is in a generally weakened state from pre-cAisthig disease 
should be grouped for possible transfusion and cross-matched w ith 
suitable donors or blood bank specimens. 

.'Metabolic Disorders.— Nutritional deficiencies and moder- 
ate deliydration are frequently found ; these conditions, if present, 
must be noted and corrected l>efore operation, as descri|)ed else- 
where. ^ Replacement of the lacking elements, whether body 
fluids, electrolytes, blood constituents, or vitamins, will occupy 
several days and should not be attempted in too hurried a fashion. 
It is never possible to repair within a span of a few hours the 
damage produced by an illness of long duration. 

Particular attention must be paid to the establishment of 
a proper fluid and electrolyte balance in the body and to the 
replenishment of depleted tissue protein and Ii\-er glycogen. 
Body water and s.ilt deficiency .states may be recognized and 
evaluated by examination of the Wood and urine. The degree of 
fluid deficiency can be ascertained without dllBcuUy by charting 
the daily fluid intake and measuring the urinar>- output. The 
total daily urine quantity is probably the most important single 
check on the adequacy of fluid mtake, the optimum output in the 
’absence of cardiorenal disease being appro.ximatcly l.SOO cubic 
centimeters. In the average patient fluid replacement may be 
accomplished by administering from 2.500 to 3,500 c.c. of fluid 
daily by mouth if possible: otherwise by cli'sis. 

Administration of carbohydrate is of especial importance in 
individuals e.\hibiting metabolic diseases or chronic malnutrition. 
UTien the glycogen stores of the 11'^ are depleted, the patient Is 
no longer a safe operative risk. Carbohydrates given by mouth 
are effective in restoring the liver gljcogen as well as dextrose 
given by infusion; consequently, a diet high in carbohydrate and 
in protein is giv'en for at least several days before operation. 
When the preoperative period is necessarily short, as in emer- 
gency cases, or when oral administration is impossible, dextrose 
is given by vein as a 5 or 10 per cent solution. 

Chronic malnutrition due to starv’ation also produces some 
degree of hypoproteinemia and breakdown of body protein. 
Decrease in plasma proteins is accompanied by a proportionate 
loss of plasma water to maintain the protein concentration and 
osmotic tension at a normal level. "Hie total blood volume is 
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therefore diminished, the relath'e hemoconcentration serving 
to disguise the reduction in plasma protein values as well as the 
usually associated anemia. Administration of carbohydrate 
or salt solutions is not sufficient to meet the physiologic require- 
ments of these chronically malnourished patients; dilution of 
the plasma will result, with prompt transudation of water and 
salt into the tissues. Therapeutic use of crystalloid solutions 
in a hypoproteinemic patient therefore may result in latent or 
even clinical edema; proteins also must be supplied. Trans- 
fusions of whole blood or plasma are of much value in temporary' 
emergency improv'ement of liody protein deficiency but are in- 
sufficient in themselves for restoratix'e therapy. Oral feeding 
of high protein diets, tube feeding of high protein mixtures, and 
oral or intravenous administration of protein hydrolysates and 
amino acid mixtures can accomplish an almost incredible im- 
provement in a debilitated patient’s condition within a relatively 
short time, especially when used in combination W’ith blood 
transfusions. 

The avitaminoses are no longer vague and indefinite syn* 
dromes. The effects produced by insufficient intake of each vita* 
min are now' fairly well established, as well as ihe striking thera- 
peutic results that may be expected through the use of the highly 
purified or synthetic preparations of the vitamins, w’hen defi- 
ciency exists. 

Intcrcurrent Infections.— -Search should be made for foci 
of infection, particularly in the respiratory tract, and appro- 
priate treatment instituted for any lesions that may be present. 
Oral sepsis of marked degree, with purulent infection of teeth 
and gums, sometimes may be responsible for severe postoperative 
pulmonary complications. Treatment of the infected mouth 
should be thorough; the potential gravity of the condition must 
not be ignored. Acute or subsiding coryza, pharyngitis, or tonsil- 
litis must be looked for in each patient, both by questioning the 
individual and by physical examination. Operation, as a rule, 
is postponed for at least one to two weeks following complete 
disappearance of all evidence of such infections. 

Tracheitis or bronchitis is more serious and may require delay 
of elective operations for even longer periods. Early operation is 
contraindicated in patients with acute respiratory* tract infections, 
even with the use of spinal or local anesthesia, sinc^ types of 
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Aneslhexics are followed by pulmonary complications almost as 
often as are the inhalation types. The necessity for a thorough 
examination, especially of the chest, before any anesthetic is ad- 
ministered cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

Specific .Measures. — ^After (he patient has been admitted 
and the history and phy’sical examination ha%e been recorded, 
necessary orders are written on the chart. Any restrictions con- 
cerning the patient’s freedom to be out of bed or to walk about, 
as well as an>’ isolation measures that may be necessary, as in the 
case of transmissible Infection, should be noted on the order 
sheet, A suitable diet is prescribed. In general, a full diet may be 
given until the night before operation, special conditions excepted. 
After midnight preceding operation the patient receives nothing 
by mouth except water. 

Frequently, patients may lose 1 to 3 liters of fluid by 
evaporation during prolonged surgical procedures; Josses so Jat^e 
are not well tolerated if there is any fluid deficiency. Before 
serious operations, especially those which are likely to be fob 
lotved by a period of star^-ation or vomiting, the patient should 
be given at least 500 c.c. of normal salt solulion and 500 cc. of 
10 per cent dextrose by Infusion. 

Preoperative Medication.— Setlalls’es may or may not be 
necessary during the preoperative period, according to the in- 
divwlual patient concerned. It 5s worth while for the pltysician 
to pay attention to this phaseof his patient’s welfare, howev'er, for 
all surgical patients are frightened at the prospect of undergoing 
anesthesia and surgery, no matter how calm and placid they may 
appear. Inquiries as to how the patient slept the preceding night 
should be made seriously for informational rather than conversa- 
tional purposes, and if the patient has not slept well, the proper 
sedative or hypnotic should be prescribed for the next night. In 
every case, a hypnotic should be ordered for the night im- 
mediately preceding operation and should be given. A tired and 
anxious patient who has spent a sleepless night does not take 
anesthesia as well as the patient who has had satisfactory rest, 
nor does he recov'er as quickly following operation. Choice of 
drugs and methods of administration are discussed in Chapter 4. 

Elimination. — Before the patient is taken to the oper- 
ating room, the urinary bladder is emptied, espedally if an 
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abdominal operation is planned. Catheterization can usually 
be avoided but occasionally may be necessary’. This routine 
procedure should never be ox-erlooked, because some operations, 
especially those upon the structures below the pelvic brim, 
cannot be performed unless the urinary bladder is empty. 
If an extra-abdominal operation is contemplated, this considera- 
tion is of less importance. 

Proper preparation of the bowel requires the administration 
of a soapsuds enema the night before and again three hours pre- 
ceding operation. This procedure is necessary before rectal 
or pelvic operations; one enema is usually sufficient before 
operations of other types. Cathartics are no longer used for pre- 
operative purgation: they cause an undesirable loss of fluid and 
tend to weaken the patient. The details of preoperative prepara- 
tion, as well as the dose and time of administration of preopera- 
tive sedatives, are noted on the chart, which should accompany 
the patient to the operating room. 

Local IMeasiires. — Any lesions near the field of the pro- 
posed operation must be noted on admission and treated appro- 
priately. A furuncle or an infected hair follicle may offer sufficient 
reason to postpone an elective operation; if local infection is ig- 
nored, a wound abscess may develop after operation. A layer of 
collodion over the lesion, or a tiny patch of sterile gauze covered 
with collodion, will help to prevent accidental contamination of 
the operative wound. 

The operative field is shaved the night before operation 
and gross dirt removed from the skin with soap and water and 
ether. If necessary, this procedure can be postponed until the 
patient arrives in the operating room and anesthesia is begun. 
Shaving should be done carefully, without nicking the skin, and 
the umbilicus, as well as any creases that may be present in the 
skin, must be cleansed thoroughly. Further preparation and 
steciiization ace done on the wards tn spectai cases and in the 
operating room, according to the personal preferences of the sur- 
geon. 

More complicated procedures for preparing the operative 
field are sometimes followed. For e.xample, a wide area of skin 
may be shaved the night before operation and the full routine 
antiseptic sterilization then performed. The entire region is 
covered with a sterile towel, which is taped securely to the skin at 
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the sides. In addition, the usual antiseptic preparation is ajrried 
out just before operation. Although methods of this t>-pe were 
widely popular in the ptist, the>' are now rarely used. Steriliza- 
tion of the skin the night before operation is useless because the 
sterility is not maintained, and close application of a heav7 
dressing to the skin for twelve to eighteen hours prevents evapora- 
tion and encourages maceration. 

Emergency Operations. — In case of emergency the chief 
requisite is the saving of a life and the patient may not alwaj-s 
be a good risk. 

No matter how grave the contlltion appears, there are 
really only two conditions which require instant interven- 
tion: asphyxiation and hemorrhage. In practically e\’ery 
other emergency the heart and lungs must be examined thor- 
oughly after the probable diagno.sis is made and a urinalysis 
must be performed. With this information, together with 
a blood pres-sure reading and a white blood cell count and hemo- 
globin determination, a satisfactory evaluation of the patient's 
status can be made and an appropriate plan of procedure out- 
lined. Frequently, plain x-ray films of the chest and of the 
abdomen may furnish valuable information. If some such 
plan is followed, medical and urologtc conditions which simu- 
late acute surgical disea.ses of the abdomen may be discovered 
before a too hasty operation is undertaken. Postoperative 
puftiionary complications may be foreseen and perhaps pre- 
vented if the lungs are examined properly before operation. 

If the patient is in or approaching shock, blood transfusions 
and other restorative measures are prepared and administered 
while the operating room is being made ready. If there has been 
any vomiting or if ketones are found in the urine, an infusion of 
dextrose and normal salt solution is begun. Operation cannot l)e 
performed until the tendency to shock is under control. It is 
never safe to operate upon a patient who exhibits a dangerously 
low blood pressure and a rapid running pulse; shock is much easier 
to prevent than to treat. 
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GENERAL POSTOPER.-\TI\^ MEASURES 

Postoperativ'e care begins in the operating room, where 
precautions should be taken by the surgeon to forestall the de- 
velopment of complications. Ax’oidance of rough and unnecessary 
manipulation of the intestine wll minimize subsequent disten- 
tion; gentle use of abdominal retractors will reduce trauma to the 
wound and permit better wound healing; economy of time in 
operating will decrease postoperati\'e shock; and a minimum of 
devitalized tissue will lower the incidence of postoperative in- 
fection. A small pillow or folded sheet placed under the lumbar 
curve of the back during operation may prevent subsequent back- 
ache, which often results from muscular relaxation and strain 
while the patient is anesthetized. 

In Tlie Operating Room.— If the operation is to jje a 
serious one or if the patient is not in good condition, an infusion 
is begun after anesthesia has been induced and before the patient 
has been draped for operation. The needle should be large enough 
(17 to 19 gauge) to permit administration of blood if necessarj' 
and is inserted into a superfidal vein either by venipuncture or by 
cannulation, Fixation of a cannula or needle in a vein is prefer- 
able if the patient is a poor operative risk and a prolonged opera- 
tion is likely. If an infusion is not b^un before the necessity for it 
arises, a sudden drop in the patient’s blood pressure may cause 
such a decrease in venous filling that exposure of a vein even 
through a small incision may be difficult. The best fluid for 
general use is 3 per cent dextrose in distilled water, administered 
at a rate of 50 to 75 drops (3 to 5 c.c.) per minute. The routine 
use of normal salt solution for infusion during operation is not 
recommended because of the possibility of salt retention and la- 
tent edema following operation. 

Any fluid or medication giv'en in the operating room must be 
noted on the patient's chart at the time of administration. This 
is usually the responsibility of the anesthetist, who also records 
readings of the patient’s blood pressure, pulse rate, and respira- 
tory' rate at frequent interx'als. 
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The orders /or the p.aient's care during the first twentj -four 
hours following operation arc written and signed m the operating 
room and are retiirnetl to the patient's room wiih him These 
orders should specify the proper position of the patient, the diet 
or fluids that can be taken by mouth, the amount, type, and 
method of administration of fluids by other routes, the dose of 
analgesic medication, and, if necessary, a repeat order for the 
medication. Special orders for spedal patients, such as those with 
operations on the gastrointestinal tract, must be explicit and full. 
Other pertinent information noted at this time includes the opera- 
tion fierformed, the anesthetic used, and the number and charac- 
ter of the drains. If notation of these orders and data is post- 
poned until the patient reaches his room, .some detail may l>e 
forgotten. 

Wet clothing is dtanged before the patient vs removed from 
the table. \Mien the patient is transferred to the stretcher, his 
head must be supported in order to keep it from snapping Iwck 
and causing a painful cervical sprain. The patient’s entire 
body Is carefully covered with a blanket to conserve heat. The 
heat-regulating mechanism is disturbed by anesthesia and every 
effort must be made to prevent variations in body temperature, 
particularly temperature falls to subnormal levels. The face is 
cleaned and a towel is wrapped around the head. The unconscious 
patient should be accompanied to his bed by the anesthetist and 
then must be constantly attended, until consciousness returns, 
by a nurse familiar with the symptoms and treatment of post- 
operative obstruction in the air passages. 

Preparation of the bed to receive an unconscious patient is a 
standard routine in most hospitals If hot-water bags are used to 
warm the bed. the)’ are all removed before the patient is trans- 
ferred. When the patient is lifted from the stretcher to the bed, 
care must again be exerted to prevent injury to the neck or to an 
arm. 

Recovery From Ane»llic«ia.— -The anesthetized patient is 
usually placed in the dorsal recumbent position until conscious- 
ness returns, but in actual or threatened shock the foot of the 
bed is elevated from twelv’e to eighteen inches No pillow 
is used until the patient has recovered from the aresthetic- The 
room ghoxild be well lightevl, so that the attending nurse can 
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observe any color changes that develop; the room may be 
darkened as soon as the p.ident regains consciousness. 

The head should be slightly lowered and turned to one side 
to prevent obstruction o( the airway by tlie relaxed tongue: If 
pharj'ngeal obstruction occurs and respiration becomes difficult, 
cyanosis may develop rapidly, appearing earliest in the lips and 
earlobes. Extension of the patient's neck by elevation of the chin 
is usually sufficient to restore proper breathing space. Slight hy- 
perextension of the neck should be maintained as long as neces- 
sary* in those individuals who lend to develop this type of pharjn- 
geal occlusion. When change of position is not immediately cfTec- 
tive, the patient’s mouth must be opened and the tongue grasped 
with forceps or with a sponge and pulled forward strongly. 
Elevation of the chin at the same time w ill secure ma.\imum open- 
ing of the airnay. These procedures are more successful than 
attempts to introduce a metal ainvay if pharyngeal sensation 
is returning, since the reflex coughing induced by efforts to 
pass the ainvay not only prevents Its insertion, but also increases 
the respiratory distress of the patient. 

Aspiration of vomited material and mucoid secretions into 
the lungs may cause a severe postoperative pneumonia. This 
accident can be avoided simply by keeping the patient’s head 
flat on the bed and turned to one side for proper drainage. 

The semiconscious patient, ns a rule, experiences no difficulty 
in ejecting the stomach contents, but if the pharynx and trachea 
become clogged with mucus or vomitus, immediate removal of 
the secretion is necessary. The patient is brought to the side of the 
bed and the head held dowTiward at a slightly lower level than the 
body, while the tongue is grasped firmly and drawn forward. In 
such a position of dependent drainage the patient's pharynx 
usually will be cleared by the ne.xt e.vpirator>’ effort. If the tongue 
cannot be seized, the attendant may insert a soft mouth gag to 
keep the jaws apart. A serviceable instrument of this type may 
be made by wrapping several wooden tongue depressors together 
with four or five layere of adhesive tape, to prevent the wood 
from splintering. Metal mouth gags are not adrised since they 
may break the-teeth. A small portable suction apparatus run by 
an electric .motor is most useful in such cases for empt>*ing the 
pharynx rapidly and efficiently by means of a catheter passed 
through the mouth or nose. Attempts at sucking out secretions 
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throus;]! a oitlieter with a syringe attached are not successful as a 
rule, hut this may be attempted when simple postural drainage 
is not immediately effecthe and suction equipment is not avail- 
able. 


I’osilton, — Alter the patient has regainctl consciousness and 
is no longer in danger of developing shock or of aspirating vomi- 
tus, he may be given a pillow and his position changed. 

As a rule, the patient is most comfortable in the horizontal 
position. Prolonged recumbency is likely to be tiring, and occas- 
sional changes to FovUr's position arc restful. Some surgeons 
prefer to haN-e their patients kept in some variation of Fowler’s 
position more or less constantly, especially following abdominal 
operations. This position is usually described in three degrees ol 
elevation : in low Fowler's position the distance between the sta- 



tionary horizontal frame of the bed and the movable frame at the 
head is an arbitrary ten inches of elevation; in mid-Fowler’s 
position the distance is fifteen inches; and in high Fowler’s 
position the elevation is twenty indies. In each case the knees 
must be elevated either by adjusting the lower half of the bed 
or by placing a pillow Iwneath the knees, or the patient will 
simply slide downward. 

Certain adv'antages have been claimed for the use of Fowler's 
position. Deeper respirations are encouraged, especially in the 
presence of abdominal distention. A patient suffering from res- 
piratory embarrassment for any reason js more likely to be com- 
fortable in the sitting position, in which the abdominal contents 
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tend to gravitate away from the undersurface of the diaphragm. 
More room is consequently allowed for respirator)' excursions. 
Although the point is open to question, it is widely maintained 
that Fowler's position is useful in the management of spreading 
peritonitis when a large amount of exudate is present, both by 
favoring localization of collections of pus at dependent sites and 
by minimizing the formation of encapsulated pockets in the upper 
abdomen, where their presence is most dangerous. Absorption 
of toxic material from the peritoneal cavity is said to be some- 
what decreased in the semisitting position, probably by down- 
rvard movement of the exudate away from the diaphragmatic 
region where respiratory movements lend to Increase the rate of 
absorption. 

This position somewhat encourages relaxation of the ab- 
dominal muscles by relleWng tension on the incision and decreas- 
ing postoperative pain. For these reasons, it is often favored 
following abdominal or inguinal hernia operations to reduce 
tension on the area, of repair. 

Disadvantages of Fowler’s position arise chiefly from the 
discomforts induced by a prolonged stay In this position. It is 
best used only as a change from the horizontal position, and its 
supposed adv'antages are being accorded much less importance 
than in former years. Lumbosacral backache may appear in 
patients kept in Fowler’s position too long: proper rest and sound 
sleeping are difficult in this attitude. Continued pressure on the 
skin over the sacral region may result in the development of 
decubitus ulcers in infirm patients; frequent alterations of posi- 
tion, use of a rubber ring, and application of 50 per cent alcohol 
several times a day may help to prevent pressure sores. It has 
been suggested that the propped-up position, by creating a 
puddlelike area of stasis in the pelvic veins and pressure on the 
popliteal spaces, tends to increase the frequency of occurrence of 
postoperative venous thrombosis- 

It has been suggested,’ however, that the early use of Fow- 
ler’s position actually may increase incidence of suprahepatic 
(subphrenic) space infections in patients in whom infected 
material is present in the free peritoneal cavity, because the 
pneumoperitoneum present following laparotomy produces an 
air bubble which tends to rise above the liver in the propped-up 
patient. Fluctuations in the air bubble during respiration may 
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servc lo aspirate free fluid fmm the abdomen up into the sub- 
phrenic spaces, with increased danger of local infection The 
postoperative pneumoperitoneum disappears after a day or two, 
and the patient then can assume the position he finds most com- 
fortable. Most surgeons have disomtinued routine use of Fowler's 
position, preferring the horizontal position, at least for the im- 
mediate pfistoperative period. When the patient's condition has 
shown definite and satisfaclorj* improvement, it is safe to permit 
any position desired, preferably Avith frequent changes. 

Frequent changes in position improve the circulation gener- 
ally, encourage tleepcr respirations, reduce the development of 
abdominal distention and constipation, ami decrease the incidence 
of postoperative venous thrombosis and pressure sores. For 
the first day or two after operation, the patient's position should 
lie changed every one or two hours as a routine measure, unless 
some contraintlicatton is present or unlew the patient is asleep. 
liNerciscs in bed arc of the greatest x-alue in encouraging rapid 
return of strength, proper ventilation of the lungs, and increasetl 
circulatory efficiency. The patient is requiretl to e.vercfse each 
arm and each leg, both separately and together for stated periods 
and at frequent intervals during the day. under supervision of a 
nurse if possible. 

Maintenance of an unchanged position for long periods of 
time occasionally results in lemporar>’ disturbances of joints. The 
nurse must be sure that bedclothes are not pulled do\vn too 
tightly over the patient’s feet; convalescence from a prolonged 
illness may be follcnved by foot drop of one or both extremities 
unless some support such as a pillow under the bed co\ering 
is supplied to keep the feet at right angles to the legs In debili- 
tated patients, foot drop is occasionally seen also following con- 
stant pressure on the external peroneal nerve near the head of the 
fibula. 

When there is a large amount of drainage from a wound 
such as a large abscess or carbuncle, the outflow of exudate may 
be facilitated by keeping the affected atiea in a dependen t position. 
In other cases, for example, following a brain operation in which a 
bone flap has been removed, pressure on the AVound is undesirable. 
The best position for the suigical patient to .assume during 
convalescence is determinerl individually in each case 
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jMaintcnnncc of Body llcnt. — Some elevation of body 
temperature can be expected in most patients for a day or two 
after a major operation. During this time, a weakened or febrile 
patient must be covered and protected from drafts, and wet 
sheets and bedclothes should be changed as promptly as possible 
Frequently, in caring for a patient with lowered general resist- 
ance, it may be wise to omit the routine bed bath rather than to 
subject the indiridual to the exposure and consequent chilling. 
Too much covering should always be avoided, especially in hot 
weather; the excess weight is undesirable and undue sweating 
may make the patient unnecessarily uncomfortable. 

Additional heat may be supplied when needed, as in case of 
reactions to intravenous medications or in sudden chills, by the 
use of hot-water bottles wrapped in towels. If the water is used 
at a temperature of 130 to 140® F. and the bag itself is not allowed 
to come into contact with the unprotected skin, burns will be 
avoided. Such bums arc common and are usually due to care- 
lessness; the danger should be remembered especially when hot- 
water bags are placed around an unconscious patient or one who 
has a nerv’C lesion with impairment of sensation. 

A heat tent may be used to supply warmth to the abdomen 
when the weight of the bed coverings would be detrimental 
It should be large enough to avoid the possibility of the patient’s 
suffering a burn from the light bulbs used to supply the heat. 
Several bulbs of small size are preferable to one large one since 
the resultant heat is more evenly diffused and can be more 
readily adjusted by altering the number of bulbs in use. A 
thermometer hung within the tent is of service: the temper- 
ature should not e.xceed 90® F. for any long period of time. 
Such a tent is frequently utilized in the management of par- 
alytic intestinal obstruction, some authorities maintaining 
that the heat so applied tends to stimulate peristalsis. It should 
be used with great care when tissue circulation is impaired or 
regional gangrene is impending; a slight excess of heat locally 
often speeds the spread of the gangrenous process. The tent 
alone w’ill prevent pressure upon an area with compromised cir- 
culation, but the light bulbs are not to be used. Application of 
heat to the abdomen by means of a heat tent or diathermy has 
been suggested as a means of increasing blood supply to the ex- 
tremities, when the distal circulation is compromised. 
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Sodntjoii.— Postoperative ordera for relief of pain are (iref- 
erably written on the chart in the operating room hut may he 
left on the ward when the patient is brought back A narcotic 
is generally ordered, to be administered as soon as the patient 
begins to regain consciousness, so that he may iinmediately secure 
a restful sleep. Morphine sulfate, 10 to 16 ing. (gr. 1/6 to 
J^), hypodermically is usually prescribed (according to the size 
and age of the adult patient). This drug sometimes produces 
nausea, vomiting, and general distress. Pantopon, 20 mg. 
(gr. 1/3) hypodermically. Schlcsingcr's solution, 0.3 to 0 7 c c. 
(mg. 6 to 10) hypodermically, DHaudid, 2 to 3 mg. (gr. 1/32 to 
1/20) hypodermically, or Demerol. 100 to 200 mg hypoder- 
mically, may be substituted for morphine. Schlcsingcr's solu- 
tion is often especially useful in patients who cannot tolerate 
morphine. Tlie solution is made up so that O.S c.c. contains 
scopolamine hydrobromide, 0.125 mg., morphine hydrochloride. 
10 mg., and ethyl morphine hydrochloride, 20 milligrams The 
usual dose of 0.3 c.c. is approximately equivalent to morphine, 
16 mg. (gr. K)- Whatever drug is given, an amount large 
enough to secure comfort for the patient should be administered, 
since undisturbed rest is indispensable at this period. 

During the first thirty-six hours opiates are used as fre- 
quently as necessary to control postoperative pain. This is 
especially true at night when a Adi dose should be given suffi- 
ciently early to assure restful sleep. Narcotics are not ordered 
more often than at three-hour intervals except under unusual 
circumstances and the respiratory rate must not be permitted 
to drop below 12 per minute as a result of the depressant effect 
of the members of the n'orrhine group. Morphine may also 
predispose to the development of pulmonary complications in 
debilitated patients because of the accompanying respiratory 
depression. 

The stronger opiates are rarely needed for more than hvo 
days following operation and tend to produce habituation if 
given over too long a period of time. After the immediate need 
for powerful sedation has passed, a milder drug such as codeine 
may be employed. If used hypodermically, codeine phosphate, 

32 to 64 mg. (gr. H 1° O* pro'"® sufficient; after twelve 
to twenty-four hours this dose may be halved and may be given 
by mouth together with aspirin when necessary'. 
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Children require smaller doses of narcotics than do adults 
and, as a rule, do not need them as often. During the im- 
mediate postoperative period, children from 2 to 6 years of age 
will respond well to codeine phosphate hypodermically, 8 to 16 
nig- (gc. 1/8 to For j'ounger children a few drops of pare- 
goric by mouth will suffice, and this drug can be used cfFcctively 
also in quantities of 4 to 8 c.c. (dr. 1 to 2) for patients up to 3 
years of age. Children between the ages of 6 and 12 years will 
require codeine, 8 to 32 mg. (gr. 1/8 to 1/2), or rarely morphine, 
4 to 6 mg. (gr. 1/16 to 1/10), depending upon age and weight of 
the patient. In subjects owr 12 years of age, the dose of mor- 
phine is apportioned according to weight and maturity of the 
patient, a dose of 6 to 8 mg. (gr. 1/10 to 1/8) being effective in 
almost all adolescents, who are usually unaccustomed to such 
medication and therefore respond to relatively small doses. 

An e-xccssively nervous patient at times may clamor for a 
hypodermic and refuse to be quieted by any other means. If 
the medication is required because of nervousness rather than 
pain, sodium phenobarbital may be substituted. A test injection 
of sterile distilled water or atropine. 0.3 mg. (gr. 1/200), some- 
times also proves the neurotic basis of the request by affording 
relief. Such practices are psychologically poor and should not be 
follow'ed. The situation must be e.xplained to the patient and 
oral doses of the milder sedatives used. If the patient simply 
has difficulty in sleeping at night during convalescence, a hypnotic 
drug should be used. Choice of sedative depends on the partic- 
ular effect desired. 

During the first few days after operation pain may often be 
relieved without the use of drugs by the correction of some small 
source of discomfort, as by the loosening of a tight dressing, a 
change of position in bed, the administration of a small enema, 
or the insertion of a rectal tube for the relief of distention. 
Sometimes, too, inspection of the patient’s incision may reveal 
the cause of the distress, and removal of a single stitch that is 
tied too tightly or slight shortening of a drain may relieve thedis- 
comfort. At operation, if the skin and retention sutures are 
placed just tightly enough to secure proper appro.ximation of 
the wound edges, the patient will suffer less postoperative pain 
in his incision and w’lH be less likely to develop a wound infection 
or an unsightly scar. Some di^ree of edema always develops 
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in the wound during the immediate postoperative period, and 
snug sutures will usually become tighter and tut into the skin 

Application of one or two ice bags without co\enng to the 
dressing will sometimes relieve pain in the incision as efTeclively 
as an analgesic drug This is particularly true if the dressings 
over the wound are light rather than bulky. 

Nausea. — Nausea and vomiting are the usual sefjuelae of 
almost cv'ery general anesthetic, the severity of the reaction de- 
pending upon the condition of the patient and the type and dura- 
tion of the operation and anesthesia. In the average uncompli- 
cated case these symptoms disappear when the anesthetic has 
been totally eliminated and require little attention beyond ordi- 
nary nursing care and the avnilability of an attendant. When 
nausea is prolonged, an infusion (1,000 c.c.) of destrose, 5 per 
cent, in distilled water is usually helpful; persistent nausea often 
responds also to the hypodermic administration either of anti- 
spasmodic drugs such as papaverine, 30 mg. (gr. H). or atropine, 
0.5 mg (gr. 1/120). or of hy^pnotics such os sodium phcnobarbital, 
0.13 Gm. (gr. 2). The tendency of narcotic drugs to produce 
nausea should be remembered. 

As soon as nausea has ceased, the patient is given mouthfuls 
of tap water as desired, preferably either hoi or chilled rather 
than ac room temperature Jn general, small sips of w.itef or 
bits of cracked ice offer no advanwge since the patient is much 
more likely to swallow quantities of air. which contribute to the 
development of postoperative distention. 

Procntioii of Complications. — During the early period 
of recovery, complications must be watched for and detected 
as soon as possible. Shock and hemorrhage are among the mo.st 
seriou-s of these, and postoperative nursing care is dev-oted lai^ely 
to proper prophylaxis. Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the necessity for control of the factors which predispose to 
these states. In this respect, chilling, pain, undue disturbance, 
ami slight but continuer! bleeding are most important, and 
neglr^ct of such conditions will often transforni. incipient shock 
into fully develofied collapse. The intravenous administration 
of blood transfusions or other fluids as indicateri constitutes an 
kxceedingly valuable preventive measure which should -never 
be neglected when shock is threatened. 
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In older and more wealaned patients, and especially in 
those with heart disease, pulmonary complications are likely 
to develop as a result of improper aeration of the lunss. Such 
complications should be anticipated and usually can be prevented 
by early institution of exercises in bed and by administration of 
a mixture of carbon dioxide and oxygen at frequent inter\-als 
during the first twenty-four hours after operation (p. 366). 
Some surgeons advocate early ambulation for prevention of 
postoperative pulmonary complications; others who use carbon 
dioxide for a respiratory' stimulant prefer to use the pure gas 
rather than a mixture with oxj’gen (p. 367). The usual pro- 
cedure, however, is to employ the gaseous mixture, regulated to 
contain from 5 to 10 per cent of carbon dioxide and administered 
e\ery one to two hours for the first day. The gases are given 
most satisfactorily through a niask, if one is not available, an 
intranasal catheter will suffice. Inhalations are given until the 
patient takes several deep breaths involuntarily as a result of 
the stintulation, but he should not be forced to pant violently 
as a result of inspiring too much carbon dtoxide or too concen- 
trated a mixture. The gas also may be given at the proper 
Intervals to a patient receiving o.xy-gen intranasally by connect- 
ing a tank of carbon dioxide to the end of the nasal catheter 
with a Y tube, so that oxygen and carbon dioxide can be ad- 
ministered simultaneously. It is preferable to introduce small 
amounts of carbon dioxide at staterl intervals rather than to 
employ a constant low percentage of the gas, because the latter, 
administered in such a way, has little stimulating effect on 
respiration and is toxic. 

If an anesthetic apparatus is not arailable, a paper bag may 
be substituted as a rebreathing chamber, so that the respirations 
are stimulated by the patient’s own carbon dioxide, or an at- 
tendant may direct him, at interx-als of thirty to sixty minutes, 
to take a dozen deep breaths. Attention to this measure may 
help to prevent postoperative pulmonary complications in many 
cases. 

It is sometimes necessary to order the administration of 
o.xygen immediately after operation (p. 804), particularly in 
patients with impending shock or with pre-existing cardiac or 
pulmonary disease or hyperthyroidism. Use of oxygen should 
never be delayed until the need for it becomes obvious; it is 
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much more useful as a pre\-eiitivc measure in surgical patients 
than as a therapeutic measure. Clinical cyanosis may not 
appear in an anemic patient until alter irreversible tissue damage 
has been caused by prolonged anoxemia; the optimum time to 
begin oxygen therapy is just before it becomes necessary. 

Fluid Balance. — The surgical patient loses a moderately 
large amount of fluid in the operating room, the quantity lost 
depending chiefly on the temperature and humidity of the 
operating suite and on the operative procedure. Loss of fluid 
through bleeding is generally greater than it appears to be 
(p. 160). Insensible evaporation and sweating are both greater 
than normal and may be responsible for the loss of from 1 to 3 
liters of fluid during the course of n long operation. The patient 
returns from the operating room with a fluid deficit already 
established and with a tendency to lose more than the normal 
amount by evaporation because of the invariable postoperative 
rise in body temperature. 

If postanesthotic nausea is mild and of short duration, the 
average good-risk patient can be permitted to pass the first day 
after operation with a slight fluid deficit. The quantity of 
fluids taken during the ne.xt twenty-four hours must be watchetl 
closely to make sure that an adequate intake is maintained. 
During this period cool or chilled water is preferable to ice 
water, because it is easier to drink. Relatively small quan- 
tities administered at frequent interx'als are taken more readily 
than large amounts drunk at once. During this time other 
drinks may be added according to the patient’s tastes, with 
the exception of milk, which curdles into a solid mass when it 
reaches the stomach and also tends to produce intestinal dis- 
tention. If the patient e.xpresses a desire for soft drinks such 
as ginger ale or Coca-Cola, these may be given in small quan- 
tities. If oral fluid administration is properly planned and if 
quantities taken are carefully recorded during the immediate 
postoperative period, the average patient not suffering from 
prolonged nausea can be persuaded to take sufficient fluids by 
mouth. 

Following more severe operations and during the hot sum- 
mer months, fluid loss is even greater and the patient shows 
evidence of a more marked postoperative reaction. Under 
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these circumstances, if nausea persists and the patient cannot 
take sufficient fluids orally, evidences of dehydration and aci- 
dosis may appear. The pulse rate becomes much more rapid 
and the pulse pressure drops, the respiratory rate and tempera- 
ture may rise, and the lips and longue become dry and parched. 
If the deficiency is allowed to persist, the patient soon becomes 
restless and irritable and complains bitterly of thirst, although 
unable to drink because of nausea. As acidosis dei'elops, acetone 
and diacetic acid rray appear in the urine and the quantity of 
urine diminishes, the specific gravity rising concomitantly. 

As stated elsewhere, fluid intake must be sufficient to per- 
mit a daily urine output of 600 c.c. minimally, which must be 
concentrated to a specific gravity of 1.030 in order to carry off 
the solid end products of metabolism. If less urine is e.xcreted, 
retention of wTiste products occurs, as evidenced by the increased 
blood nonprotein nitrogen. Since fluid loss by exhalation, in- 
sensible evaporation, and sweating is immediately necessary for 
proper heat regulation, a decrease in urinary output is an im- 
mediate and dependable guide to the amount of fluid required 
for replacement. A twenty-four hour urinary excretion of 1,000 
c.c. is acceptable, but 1,500 c.c. is probably the optimum amount. 
In the computation of the proper daily total for fluid intake, 
every source of fluid loss must be recognized and the amount 
lost estimated as accurately as possible. Part of this duty de- 
volves upon the nurse in attendance, who must be thoroughly 
impressed with the necessity of recording each measurable quan- 
tity of vomitus, urine, or drainage material on one side of the 
chart and all amounts of fluid given by mouth, per rectum, or 
parenterally on the other. 

In a typical case, one day's total output may have been 
measured as 900 c.c., consisting of 700 c.c. of urine and 200 c.c. 
of stomach contents. Insensible loss by evaporation may have 
approximated 1,500 c.c. during the twenty-four hours, amount- 
.ing to 40 per cent of the total fluid loss* and depending upon the 
size of the patient rather than upon the operative procedure. 
Loss by sweating may have amounted to 400 c.c., depending 
largely on the season and the atmospheric conditions. Added 
to that would be the amount carried in the exhaled air, possibly 
300 cubic centimeters. These losses would total 3,100 cubic 
Centimeters. However, since the urinary output is noted to be 
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insufficient, replacement of this total amount of fluid would not 
maintain a proper fluirl balance; an additional 800 cc would 
have to be given in oider to reach the optimum state. A total 
of 3,900 c.c. would therefore be administered to this particular 
patient on the followinR day, as ntuch by mouth as possible and- 
ihe remainder according to the preferences of the attending 
surgeon, If the weather changed or the patient's fever increased, 
fluid loss by evaporation would change proportionately ancl 
would Ire reflected by alterations in the urinary output. 

No set quantity of fluid can be established, therefore, as 
the proper fixed quantity for admmistratiort after operation. 
At times much too little is given because of inattention, improper 
charting, or lack of appreciation of the fundamental facts con- 
cerned. At other times serious waterlogging may develop as a 
result of too enthusiastic and ill-advised forcing of large quan- 
tities of fluids. This is especially dangerous in patients with 
associated cardiac, renal, or pulmonary disease, particularly 
when loo much salt solution is used, with resulting water reten- 
tion. In each case a critical estimate should be made each day 
of the total fluid loss and of the total fluid required during the 
next twenty-four hours, chocked by the amount of urine output 
(Chapter 2), 

Diet. — The dietary plan during the postoperative period 
should be as nearly as possible a continuation of the principles 
an<l practices governing the preoperative dietarj’ preparation. 
Before operation carbohydrates and fluids are force/! in order to 
supply a reserve for the day of operation and for the subsequent 
period during which the patient is unabte to take food by mouth. 
In accordance, the intravenous fluids furnished after operation 
to the nauseated surgical patient carry a relatively large amount 
of cle'ctrose. Full diet should be restored as rapidly as possible 
to prevent exhaustion of the body carbabydeate stores with 
resultant acidosis. 

During the immediate period of nausea no food and little 
fluid can be sw'allowed. Dependence at this time is placed en- 
tirely on nutrition given parenterafly, even water by mouth 
being withheld until the period of marked nausea has passed. 
During the first twenty-four to forty-eight hours after operation, 
a strictly liquid diet will prove most satisfactory and usually 
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consists of water, ginger ale, hot lea, and hot broth, but not 
including such liquids as milk and cocoa, which solidify upon 
reaching the stomach and ate normally retained in the stomach 
for a relatively long period. Fruit juices, particularly canned 
fruit juices, are not taken well during the period of recovery' 
from postoperative nausea, perhaps because of their high sugar 
content. A little later, thin soups may be added to the fliet. 
WTien the patient is taking liquids of this type with enjoyment, 
solid foods may be offered, usually within two to three days 
after operation. Occasionally a patient who continues to be 
nauseated without apparent reason actually may be hungry 
without realizing it; in such a case, a bit of dry* toast and a thin 
slice of cold roast beef or chicken may dissipate the nausea 
promptly. 

Persistent nausea often responds readily to intravenous 
administration of de.xtrose. It must be remembered that even 
though the liver glycogen has been pushed to as high a level as 
possible, the total carbohydrate available from this source is 
still not over 5 per cent of the total weight of the liver. Since 
the average liver weighs about 1,500 grams, this amounts to 
little more than 75 Gm. of available dextrose, which is capable 
of supplying only about 500 calories. It is apparent, therefore, 
that supplementary carbohydrate must be supplied soon after 
operation. 

A moderate degree of starvation is to be expected during 
the first few' days after operation, when the food intake is so 
sharply restricted. Norma! requirements for a healthy adult 
approximate 1 calorie per kilogram per hour (about 1,600 calories 
for an adult weighing 65 kilograms) and the basal metabolic 
rate rises about 7 per cent for each I® F. of fever, increasing the 
caloric need. 

A daily minimum of 1,600 calories is difficult to give by 
parenteral routes alone, since 100 Gm. of protein hy'drolysate 
and 100 Gm. of dextrose is the maximum that can be admin- 
istered conveniently (p. 76). This quantity of protein and car- 
bohydrate will supply about 800 calorics. When no food is 
supplied from e.\ogenous sources, body fat and carbohydrate are 
utilized to supply energy, starx-ation acidosis (ketosis) develop- 
ing w’hen the ax’ailable carbohydrate drops below a minimum 
level. ■“ Since the supply of stored carbohydrate available for 
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calorigenic use is soon exhausted, body protein is broken dow n to 
form glucose for metabolism in conjunction with the stored fat. 
As a rule, 100 Gm. of carbohydrate daily will suffice to maintain 
a proper balance between oxidation of fat and carbohydrate and 
thus to prevent development of ketosis. 

Therefore, if the patient is unable to take food by mouth 
during the first few days after operation, at least 100 Gm. of 
dextrose should be given intraN-enously daily and a close check 
kept on the urine for the appearance of acetone or diacetic acid. 
If any evidence of acidosis appears, reflected either in the urine 
or in the blood carbon-dioxide combining power, the amount 
of parenteral carbohydrate given must be increased. Appio- 
priate quantities of protein hydrolysate given parenterally will 
be of value in such cases. 

After disappearance of naasea, broths and soups offer the 
next step in expanding the axerage postoperative diet. On the 
third day a soft diet low in fat can usually be started and may be 
gix*en sooner if the patient can take it. except, of course, after 
gastrointestinal operations. At this time milk and milk products 
such as ice cream may be added to the diet list, in small amounts 
at first. Resumption of the norma! diet depends entirely on 
the patient’s ability to eat. When dietary changes are made, 
portions should be relatively small and the tray should present 
as inx-iting an appearance as possible. The average individual 
has little appetite for several day's, and he may find himself actu- 
ally repelled by the sight of a tray filled with large quantities 
of food. 

Special procedures and special complicating conditions may 
require specific dietary procedures. These arc discussed In ap- 
propriate sections and a list of typical foods to be included in 
each type of diet will be found in the Appendix. 

Elimination.— Intestinal peristalsis slows down even in a 
normal individual when he is confined to bed and regular 
bow’el movements are not to be expected in a patient follow- 
ing an operation. No cathartics, howex’er , are given for several 
days after an ordinary’ surgical procedure. Except in case of 
operations upon the gastmintestmal tract, mild cathartics 
generally tray be employed when there is evidence of returning 
peristalsis following operation. Drastic catharsis is likely to 
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cause the loss of quantities of fluid, and frequent bowel move- 
ments tend to weaken the individual. 

As a rule, abdominal distention, gas pains, and constipation 
are best treated by means of small enemas and frequent insertions 
of a rectal tube for the first few days. An enema consisting of 
two ounces of water and two ounces of glycerine acts as a low 
rectal irritant and usually produces the desired result. In more 
intractable cases of distention specific measures may be nec- 
essary (p. 324). 

The large soapsuds or tap water enema is not used during 
the first tn*o or three days follouing operation, chiefly because of 
the effort required in expelling it. After the patient has regained 
strength, this treatment may be used in preference to cathartics, 
which sometimes fail. Inasmuch as old, chronically ill, or nervous 
patients have a strong tendencj' to become constipated, special 
attention should be paid to this consideration when night orders 
are left. An adequate fluid intake, aided by mineral oil or a 
mild laxative such as aromatic cascara usually will assure 
proper elimination. Long-continued use of enemas can create 
a bowel habit which makes the person dependent on them for 
regular evacuations. This should be explained to the patient 
and avoided by the substitution of other measures. 

Occasionally, fecal impaction will be discovered before 
operation or will develop in a convalescent patient whose bowel 
movements are too infrequent. It may be relieved by ad- 
ministration of a retention enema of six ounces of cottonseed 
oil or olive oil at night and a hot (110® F.) soapsuds enema in 
the morning, with or without two ounces of peroxide added. 
Proper daily attention to the record of bowel movements will 
prevent the development of this complication. 

Postoperative diarrhea may occur at times and may be 
controlled by administration of paregoric, 8 c.c. (dr. 2), repeated 
if necessary. In less responsiw cases flushing of the colon with 
a tap water enema will usually remove the offending irritant. 

Getting Up. — During the first day or two after operation, 
the sutured wound is strong and in good physiologic condition. 
From the second to the fifth day, edema develops, the sutures 
become relatively tighter, and vascular congestion appears. The 
formation of granulation tissue between the apposed surfaces 
of the incision progresses from the day of operation to the fifth 
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(lay, when fibrosis and rontrnction begin, causing shrinkage 
anti transformation of the soft Branulations into firm fibrous 
scar The period during which the Iiealing inasion is weakest 
is from the fourth to tlie eighth da^s after operation, when edema 
and vascularity are at their peak. This is called the lag period 
of healing and is followed by a perio<l of fibrosis (eighth to four- 
teenth days), during which the incision healing by primarj' union 
increases rapidly in strength. Union of the wound is complete 
‘within two weeks after operation, the scar slowly shrinking 
and becoming loss \'ascular o\-er the ensuing months. 

There are two widely different opinions concerning the 
lime at which a surgical patient should be allowed up after 
operation. 

The older and still more generally accepted point of Wew Is 
that the convalescing surgical patient should be kept in bed 
for from twelte to fourteen days, until the lag period of healing 
Is over and firm fibrous union has occurred in the scar. The par- 
ticular lime of arising, however, depends upon the patient's 
condition, the type of operation, the presence of complicating 
factors, and the location of the incision. A healthy patient who 
has had a smooth convalescence following a gridiron or hlc- 
Burney incision may be allowed up after five or siv dajs. Little 
tension is placed on this type of Inchsion by muscular exertion, 
since the muscle fibers and lines of separation are in different 
directions and there is no tcndenc> for the incision to gape on 
muscular contraction. Following an incision which splits the 
fascial and muscular layers, such as a imdrectus or a paramedian 
incision, there may be some impairment of muscle innervation 
In this type of incision thellnesofdivisionineach layer are nearer 
the midline of the abdomen and are almost superimposed, so 
that much more tension is place<l on a defect potentially weaker 
than the gridiron t^Tie of w'ound. Patients who hax-e had in- 
cisions through or across the rectus muscle are kept in bed for 
from twelve to fourteen days, depending upon the rapidity of 
conx'alescence. If drains are carried through the incision itself 
or if any wound complication dex-elops, the defect usually is 
allowed two or three more days to heal before much tension is 
placed upon it. A large drainage tract, especially if continued 
infection is present, may prolong convalescence forsewial weeks. 
The same procedure is followed in case of lower midline or hernio- 
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plasty incisions, \\hich usually heal sufficiently in twelve clays 
to permit the patient to Ret up. In all cases, however, regular 
active exercises of the arms and legs and frequent changes of 
position are mandatory, beginning on the day of operation. 

More recently, considerable attention has been directed to 
the rationale of early rising and early ambulation following 
operation. This practice, which has been more or less routine 
in Europe for many years, has been tried and advocated with 
much enthusiasm lately by many surgeons. Although first 
advocated as long ago as 1899, early rising after operation was 
not practiced extensively in this country until 1941, when 
such excellent results were reported in several series of cases^ * 
that interest became widespread. The procedure usually fol- 
lowed, in addition to the usual routine measures of postoperative 
care, is to help the patient get up and stand beside the bed 
on the morning after operation and to take a few- steps either 
that day or the day following. Ambulation then is attained 
rapidly and the patient walks about unassisted and as desired 
after the fifth day. Use of an abdominal binder is advisable. 
If, on the first occasion, the patient rolls to the right side, puts 
bisfeet out of the bed, and then is helped to sit up. the discomfort 
e.\perienced on arising will not be too extreme. Change of posi- 
tion can be aided by elevation of the upper half of the bed as 
the patient sits up. The patient is requested to breathe deeply 
and to cough, while supporting the incision by manual pressure, 
the first few times he is up. 

The rationale of early ambulation is stated to be that prompt 
e.\ercise stimulates respiration and cardiovascular function and 
increases the blood supply to the operati\'e area while the hold- 
ing power of the sutures is still at a ntaximum. Increased blood 
flow and increased oxygen supply promote mere rapid healing, 
shorten the lag period, and actually decrease the likelihood of 
wound complications. It is further claimed that reduction of 
reflexes arising in the traumatized area permits normal respiratory 
activity of the diaphragm, with consequent rapid return to normal 
of pulmonary ventilation and vital capacity. Decrease in in- 
cidence of pulmonary' complications tlierefore may be expected. 
No increase in wound dehiscence or in the development of 
postoperative hernias has been noted. All current reports 
on the subject agree that the morale of the patient is improved, 
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less nursing care is neccssar>', convalescence is more rapid, 
btrength returns more quickly, and tlie patients are well pleased 
after the first uncomfortable day or two have passed and con- 
fidence is gained. Not even the most enthusiastic advocates of 
early ambulation suggest its use in all patients, however; pa- 
tients who have cardiac disease, acute pulmonary disease, 
liepatitis, peritonitis, or pancreatitis, patients recovering from 
shock or severe hemorrhage, patients who have clinical throm- 
bophlebitis, and patients with medical, orthopedic, or neuro- 
surgical conditions requiring bed rest are not to be allowetl 
up until their general condition tt'arranls it. Patients who 
are kept In bed or who refu'se to get up during the first forty- 
eiglit hours after operation should be kept in ted for a full ten 
to fourteen days, since the success of early ambulation depends 
upon increased blood supply and increased healing in the fresh 
wound while the sutures offer ma\in-um support. The pa- 
tient is also cautioned not to sit in a chair during his first few 
days of ambulation but to return to bed when tired, since pres- 
sure of a chair against the lower thighs and upper legs may en- 
courage venous thrombosis at this time. While advocates* of 
early ambulation are increasing and convincing reports of use 
of the procedure continue to appear, most surgeons still employ 
the older plan of rest tn bed until healing of the incision has 
occurred. 

Any metalwlic or deficiency' disease w ill decrease the rapidity 
and strength of the repair process; steps must be taken to supply 
the lacking factors. Anemia and hypotension may retard 
wound healing by keeping the actively growing tissue in a state 
of relative ano.\ia; vitamin deficiencies apparently result in a 
weakened union. Vitamin C, which has received particular 
attention in this respect, is thought to be concerned with the 
intercellular cement substances and the formation of fibrous 
tissue: ces-itantic acid in proper doses may minimize the develop- 
ment of wound complications based on sluggish and weak re- 
pair.® ’’ Since asymptomatic scurvy Is not uncomm.on, its prob- 
able effects on wound healing must be remembered and the 
deficiency corrected. The diagnosis of avitaminosis C may be 
substantiated by tests for plasma content of ascorbic acid. 

It has also been found® that a high protein diet will increase 
both the speed and strength of wound repair, while a high fat 
and low’ protein diet will produce the opposite effect. 
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Although the subject of choke of suture n\ateritvls is a highly 
controversial one, it is usucilly agreed that patients whose in- 
cisions are repaired nith nonabsorbable materials such as silk 
or cotton may be allowed up sooner than those whose wounds 
are closed with catgut, prodded that no wound complication 
has occurred. 

Encouragement. — Mention must again be made of the 
fact that the average suigical patient, no matter how calm 
and well poised in daily life, is a stranger in a most unfamiliar 
environment, his veri’ existence in the hands of individuals with 
uhom he is not even well acquainted, as a rule. Consequently, 
the demeanor and attitude of those around him, to whom the 
care of patients is a daily routine, play a great part in his sense 
of security and faith in the ultimate outcome of treatment. 
An artificial bedside manner and an oversympathetic attitude 
are to be deplored, but simple matter-of-fact interest and ordi- 
nary friendliness will put an apprehensive individual at ease 
and will convince him that the doctors and nurses are interested 
in him as a person and in his recovery rather than as a specimen 
or as a case number. 
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Chapter 7 

SHOCK 

I’eripheral circulatory failure is a condition well known to 
every doctor, no matter what type of medicine he practices. 
Those who ileal with the branches of internal medicine see the 
manifestations of it in patients suffering from tovemia, over- 
whelming infections. anapliylaxH, severe dehydration, hyper- 
insulinism, and similar states. Phjsiciang who interest them- 
selves in the surgical fields see progressive circulatory failure in 
patient.s who have sustained severe trauma, evtensive hem- 
orrhage, lo-w of plasma, or a combination of these. The clinical 
picture of shock <!ue to any of these factors is much the same, 
the patient exhibiting falling blood pressure, rising pulse rate, 
extreme wx^akness, and coldness and pallor of the skin. Some 
impression must be reached as to the cause of the symptoms, 
since proper treatment may depend upon the causativ’e factor. 
Patients with surgical shock, however, respond well to trans- 
fusions of blood, whether the condition is duo to hemorrhage, 
plasma loss, or severe trauma. 

Afuch invTJstfgative work, bf)lh experimental and efinfeaf, 
has been done since World W'ar I to discover the physiologic 
basis for shock and to establish the most effective methods of 
treatment. A great deal more information has been added b> 
studies carried on at the battlefronts of World War II, where 
shock and hemorrhage "were all too common De'^pite these 
studies, the pathogenesis of shock is still somewhat uncertain 
and there is still some discussion concerning the best and most 
effective methods of treatment. Shock probably is due to several 
causative factors rather than to any single one. Conditions in 
the laboratory, where shock may be produced experimentally 
by single causative agents, do not commonly occur in ordinary 
life. 

Although there is disagreement concerning theories of origin, 
it is univers.illy accepted that the manifestations of shock depend 
chiefly on a retluction of the drculating blood volume, either by 
loss of plasma or blood or both, to a point at which actual circii- 
lator>' failure and generalized tissue anoxia occur. There is no 
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relation, of course, between the drculatory collapse of shock 
and that of advanced heart disease. In shock, the vascular dis- 
turbance is characterized by and is due to peripheral failure, 
while in cardiac failure the primarj' fault is in the heart itself. 
Diminished cardiac output in shock is dependent on a lowered 
venous pressure, which results in a decreased return of blood to 
the right auricle;lowered cardiac output in heart failure is due to a 
primary insufficiency of the heart, which is accompanied by an 
increased venous pressure. The myocardium in severe shock may 
suffer from anoxemia and in this way may also become a factor 
in decreasing the volume of blood delivered to the aorta. 

Pathogenesis 

The clinical picture of shock may vary according to the 
causati\e factors invoUed, but the pathogenesis is based pri- 
marily on the presence and physiologic effects of peripheral 
circulatorj' failure. Shock can be divided broadly into two main 
types, primary or immediate, and secondar>' or delayed. 

Primary Shock may follow some sudden severe trauma 
and Is Immediate in onset. It is seen frequently also following 
anesthesia (particularly spinal) and after operations, especially 
on the upper gastrointestinal tract or the central nerv-ous system, 
primary shock, so called, is nothing more than a reflex ^’aso- 
(lilatation in response to nervous overstimulation. There is a 
sudden drop in blood pressure as a result of the increased capacity 
of the \’ascular bed, and the pulse becomes feeble and soft, with 
perhaps some increase in rate. The coldness and pallor of the 
skin probably are due to an associated peripheral refle.x vasocon- 
striction which develops to compensate for the sudden decrease 
in circulating volume of the blood. Wffth the generally decreased 
pressure, the return flow of blood to the heart diminishes rapidly, 
cardiac output drops, pulse rate rises, and the clinical signs oi 
shock appear. There is no change in the total quantity and no 
significant alteration in the proportion of each blood component. 
The circulating volume simply is suddenly reduced by the im- 
pounding of quantities of blood in the smaller \'essels throughout 
the body. 

Primarj’ shock is not really shock at all but is more properly 
called syncope. It is identical with the "faint" of a person who 
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receives a suiWcn psychic shock or who overexerts in the pres- 
ence of hypotension. In the absence of se\ere injury or blood 
loss, the symptoms disappear and the blw)d pressure returns to 
normal if the patient is placed in a rocumt)ent position ami stimu- 
lants are given. When associated trauma is present, secondarj’ 
shock may follow as a result of the injury or blood loss and merge 
into the period of recovery from primary shock, so that the shock- 
like state develops immediately upon injury’ and persists, growing 
deeper and more profound as time pas'^cs. 

Secondary Shock. — The clinical symptoms of secondary 
shock due to trauma and to conditions causing obvious loss ol 
plasma (fur example, burns) are much the same as those due to 
hemorrhage The physiologic changes may be somewhat different, 
however, and the effects of shock and of severe hemorrhage 
sometimes can be differentiated. 

Since there are many different causes for shock, the physio- 
logy, clinical picture, and preferred treatment may vary in details 
although they are fundamentally the same. It is probably better, 
as Blalock* has suggested, to use a descriptive phrase and speak 
of shock due to trauma, shock due to burns, or shock due to 
hemorrhage. 

The facts that shock may vary m nature and may be due to 
different causative factors, with somewhat different physiologic 
responses, probably are responsible, at least in part._ for the 
many theoretic explanations that have been offer^. Pri- 
mary shock was produced in experimental animals in 1863 by 
Goltz, who ascribed the condition to reflex vasodilatation. Crile, 
after considerable experimental and clinical observ'ation, con- 
cluded that shock is on a neurogenic basis and results from ex- 
haustion of the vasomotor centers following overstimulation. He 
amplified this view by stating that certain factors such as worry, 
fear, and emotional tension contribute to the development of 
shock, particularly of the postoperative type. He therefore ad- 
vocated reduction of operative injury* to a minimum and careful 
attention to the avoidance of any psychic trauma to the patient. 

While psychogenic factors and stimulation of nervous tissues 
at operation are not the only factors involved in postoperative 
shock, thev are of contributory importance. Much improve- 
ment in postoperative results has followed general adoption of 

the precautionary principles adv’ocated by Crile and his followers. 
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Other theories that haw been proposed to explain the phy- 
siology of shock include acapnia, fat embolism, acidosis, hyper- 
activity of the adrenal medulla, exhaustion of the adrenal 
medulla, and adrenal cortical insufBciency. In some cases one 
or more of these factors may producea shocklike picture, but none 
is generally accepted as the underlying physiologic background 
for shock. 

Studies on the nature of shock were stimulated by World 
War I during which Keith demonstrated a reduction of circula- 
ting blood volume in shock occurring in wounded soldiers. He 
showed also that the severity of the shock is directly proportion- 
ate to the decrease in blood volume and that hemoccncentration 
may be present, indicating loss of plasma rather than of whole 
blood. On the basis of other experimental work and observa- 
tions on wounded men during this time, the theory of traumatic 
toxemia was developed to explain the physiology of shock. .Much 
of this work was done by Cannon,* who explains this theory as 
follows: 

“Tlie theory of secondary shock which has the strongest 
support, both in clinical obseiwations and in laboratory 
experiments, is that of a toxic factor, arising from damaged 
and dying tissue and operating to cause an increased per- 
meability of the capillary walls and a consequent reduction 
of blood volume by escape of plasma into the lymph spaces 
.... It is recognized that after a sufficient time infection 
may occur and be of such character In itself as to induce a 
persistent low blood pressure. According to this theor>’ there 
might be no essential difference between the effects of toxins 
given off by damaged tissue and of toxins resulting from 
actinty of ba'cterla." 

Cannon and his followers, therefore, maintain that secondary 
shock of traumatic origin is due to the effects of a toxin formed at 
and absorbed from the damaged area, the degree of shock often 
being out of proportion to the size of the area involved. The 
hypothetical toxic vasotropic substance is thought to act in a 
manner somewhat similar to histamine, producing a generalized 
capillary dilatation with a resulting drop in blood pressure and 
increased capillary permeability, followed by transudation of 
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fluid into the tissues. There is a consequent actual decrease in the 
circulatinR and the toUl blood x'olumes. Despite many clinical 
and experimental investigations, no one has >et been able to 
demonstrate a histamine-like substance either in the blood stream 
of a shocked patient or in tissue extracts from the traumatized 
area, perhaps because, as suggested by Moon,* chemical methods 
of identifying such substancss except as nonprotein nitrogen have 
not yet been perfected. 

Repetition of Cannon’s experiments by others (Parsons' and 
PhemisteH and Blalock*) did not result In confirmation of Can- 
non’s findings. These investigators agreed that experimental 
trauma to an animal’s limb produced a swelling and an increase 
in u'eighr in (he limb. They found, however, (hat the weight 
gain indicated that fluid amounting to approximately one-half 
of the total blood volume was lost into (he traumatized area, 
which was suffident in itself to account for the fall in blood 
pressure. Cross transfusion of blood from shocked animals to 
normal animals produced no drop in blood pressure, from which 
the authors concluded that shock was due solely to fluid loss into 
the traumatized area, whether of plasma with hemoconcentration 
resulting, or of blood, either with no blood change or with hemo- 
dilution resultingi and that no evidence of a toxic substance was 
found. 

Advocates of this theory (hematogenic) state that loss of 
fluid from the blood stream is partially compensated by 
generalized vasoconstriction, the blood pressure and pulse rate 
thus being maintained near the normal Ie\els. Under these 
circumstances, when the \enous blood returned to the heart is 
diminished too greatly, the blood pressure falls progressively. 
Later, x^isodilatatlon occurs as the terminal stage of shock ap- 
proaches and the blood pressure sinks to an undeterminable 
level. At this point the effects of anoxia appear, with acidosis, 
hypometabolism, anuria, and all the other typical features of 
secondary’ shock. If the lost blood or plasma is not soon replaced, 
toxic metabolic substances develop, generalized capillary per- 
meability appears, and the shock is said to be irreversible, with 
death soon occurring in spile of transfusions at this stage. 

At the beginning of World War II, there were In general, 
therefore, three main hypotheses to explain the pathogenesis of 
shock: 
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1. Hematogenic . — Decreased total blood volume resulting; 
from loss of large quantities of plasma, of blood, or of both into 
O' from the traumatized area (Blalock, Phemister, and others). 

2. Vasogenic or Toxigenic . — Formation of a histamine-like 
toxin at the site of trauma, with generalized increase in capillary 
permeability and transudation of plasma into the tissues of the 
body following absorption of the toxin into the systemic circula- 
tion (Cannon, Moon, and others). 

3. Neufogenic . — Generalized \'asodiIatation due to excess 
stimulation of the vasomotor center (Crile and others). This 
theory refers at the present time chiefly to primary shock. 

Proponents of each theory agree on the facts that plasma 
loss and blood loss will produce shock; the points of disagree- 
ment center chiefly on the site of fluid loss and the reason for its 
loss. 

In general, the physiologic changes seen in shock may be 
summarized as follows; loss of fluid from the circulating blood 
reduces the circulating blood volume and consequently reduces 
the venous return to the heart. The cardiac output is corres- 
pondingly decreased but for a time is compensated by reflex 
peripheral vasoconstriction, w'hich maintains the blood pressure 
at a relatively normal level. When fluid loss increases still further 
or when compensatory x’asoconstriction fails, the blood pressure 
drops and the blood supply to the body tissues is decreased. 
Tissue anoxia results, with depression of all visceral functions, 
especially in the liver, kidneys, and brain. Prolonged tissue 
anoxia terminates in irreversible shock, with generalized vasodila- 
tation, pooling of blood in the small ve^ls, fall in blood pressure 
below the level at which life can be sustained, and death. It 
is probable also that prolonged tissue anoxia increases the 
permeability of the capillary walls, which increases the loss 
of fluid into the tissues, further decreasing the blood volume. 
The “vicious circle" of shock can be summarized in a descriptive 
diagram® (Fig. 9). 

Further work, done during and after World War II, has been 
especially valuable because of the lai^e number of clinical cases 
that were ax-ailable for study. During the African and Sicilian 
campaigns in 1943, it was the uni\'ereal experience of surgeons 
in the forward hospitals that patients in shock often responded 
unsatisfactorily to transfusions of plasma and that whole blood 
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was needed for treatment This finding;, while somewhat dis- 
appointing to the high hopes that had Iwen held for dried 
plasma, corroborated the belief of those who maintain that 
whole blood rather than plasma is lost at the site of injurj’ in 
traumatic shock. Later in the war, refrigerated blood was made 
av'ailable in almost any quantities desired in the field and evac- 
uation hospitals, and the response of shocked patients was cor- 
respondingly Improx'ed. WTiile plasma became of secondary im- 
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portance to biwd at these hospitals, it was still the only fluid 
available for transfusion at the aid stations and collecting sta- 
tions where there were no fadlilies for the use of whole blood 
Plasma serv'ed well to maintain blood pressure at a satisfactory 
level in shocked patients during their transportation from 
these points to a hospital station. 

Emerson and Ebert,’ studying severely wounded soldiers 
treated in field hospitals in France and Germany during World 
War II, concluded that traumatic shock is essentially a reflection 
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of diminished blood \xilume due to loss of whole blood, the loss 
averaging 40 per cent of the blood volume in severely shocked 
patients. WTiile plasma transfusions were useful to sustain the 
blood pressure until whole blood was av-ailable, administration 
of more than the minimum amount of plasma necessary’ for this 
purpose caused hemodilution with anemia, allowed further bleed- 
ing to occur, and limited the amount of blood possible to transfuse 
later without overloading the circulation. Transfusion of whole 
blood, sufficient in amount only to bring the arterial blood pres- 
sure to a safe level, was found to be the best method of preopera- 
tive therapy. Emerson and Ebert found that the degree of blood 
deficiency could be estimated best by the level of the arterial blood 
pressure on admission and by the character and extent of the 
wounds. 

A similar investigation was carried out by Evans and 
associates* during the preceding year. These workers, studying 
blood volume changes in traumatic shock, found that a loss of at 
least 15 per cent of the blood N'olume had occurred in their pa- 
tients who exhibited shock and that most of the patients suffering 
from severe shock had lost, on an a>-erage, 35 per cent of their 
blood volume. Evans states that there is little or no evidence of 
hemoconcentration In patients seen early in shock and'that there- 
fore whole blood rather than plasma probably is lost from the 
blood stream following severe trauma. 

Postoperative Shock. — ^The postoperative type of shock is 
the result of se\eral contributory factors. It is partly due to 
neurogenic causes as the result of tensiort upon the abdominal 
viscera and stimulation of the visceral neiwes, partly due to the 
anesthetic agent used, partly due to the debilitating influence of 
the disease itself, partly due to emotional and psychic factors, and, 
in great measure, due to loss of blood and fluid during the 
operation. Following depletion of the blood volume, the patient’s 
blood pressure is maintained near a normal level for a time by 
reflex compensatory ^’asoconst^iction. In this “pre shock” state, 
although the blood pressure and pulse rate may be almost normal, 
even a relatively slight trauma or metabolic upset may precipi- 
tate fully developed shock because of the decreased circulatory 
reserve. 
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The “Criisli Sj n<Iroinp.”— One aspect of shock which has 
received consideraLIe attention recently is the reaction of the 
kidneys to various etiologic factors prcKlucing: shock. It has 
lone been recognized that shock following loss of blood or plasma 
may l>e accompanierl by oliguria or even anuria, probably as a 
result of decreased blood pressure in the renal vessels. In such 
cases, treatment by blood transfusion restores kidney function 
along with other visceral functions unless shock has persisted so 
long that it has become irre\-ersible and fatal. 

Reports appearing during World War 11. how ever, described 
a new finding in patients who developed shock several hours 
after sustaining crushing or compression injuries to skeletal 
muscles. In many such cases, edema of the injured extremity 
soon appeared and was accompanied by progressive oliguria or 
even anuria. Examination of the urine in these patients and also 
in patients witli similar injuries not severe enough to cause shock- 
revealed the presence of relatively largo amounts of myohemo- 
globin,® often sufficient to redden the urine. Progressive oliguria 
in these patients was followed either by slow recovery of kidney 
function to normal w'ithin a period of months or by anuria and 
death w’ithin several days. Post-mortem studies of the kidnej's’® 
revealed toxic degeneration or cloudy swelling in the proxi- 
mal tubular epithelium and severe damage and even necrosis in 
the distal tubular epithelium, with pigment and casts in the distal 
tubules. The renal changes appear to be similar to those noted 
following fatal heraol>-tic reactions to transfusion of incompatible 
blood, and the clinical symptoms of the two conditions also have 
much in common. 

With the assumption that the crush syndrome might be due 
simply to local leakage of blood or plasma, Patev and Robertson" 
treated several patients with this syndrome by application of 
intermittent positiv-e pressure to the injured area continuously 
for some hours, in addition to the usual measures. A large blood 
pressure cuff, connected to a Pavex motor for intermittent com- 
pression was used , supplying up to 60 mm. Hgpressure. These ob- 
servers reported successful results in delayingand even in forestall- 
ing the appearance of shock in several such cases. Corcoran and 
Page.“ following experimental work, suggested that post- 
traumatic anuria (crush syndrome) may be due to a v'asocon- 
strictor substance liberated from the injured tissues and carried 
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to the kidnej’s by the circulating blood. According to this view, 
vasoconstrictive renal ischemia produces oliguria, and absorp- 
tion of acid metabolites from the injured muscle produces 
aciduria. Precipitation of ni>ohenioglobin results, with forma- 
tion of pigment casts in the renal tubules. Injury to the epithe- 
lium of the distal convoluted tubules by ischemia and by a hj'po- 
thetic nephrotoxin may add to the damage caused by the pre- 
cipitated pigment. Others” have suggested that the renal 
cortical ischemia of crush syndrome may be due rather to stimu- 
lation of the renal va-'^dmotor ner\-es, with decreased flow to the 
renal corte.\. A discussion of the renal lesions in post-traumatic 
anuria can be found in the report by Luckd.“ 

Treatment of post-traumatic anuria is preventive; as in the 
case of hemolytic transfusion reactions, therapy is of little use 
after the kidney damage has occurred. Proper therapy of any 
crushing or compression injury of skeletal muscle should include 
Immediate transfusion of blood or plasma, prompt application of 
an elastic pressure bandage (not a tourniquet) to the entire in- 
jured limb snugly but not tight enough to obstruct the blood flow, 
and administration of sodium lactate (one sixth molar) solution 
intravenously for alkalinization of the urine. From one-half to 
one liter of sodium lactate solution will sufBce to produce urinary 
alkalinity; if a larger quantity is used, the damaged kidneys 
may be unable to excrete the excess base and alkalosis may result 
As soon as the patient is in acceptable condition for operation, all 
devita'ized tis-sue is promptly excised, fascial layers are split if 
the underlying muscle is swollen and tense, or the extremity is 
amputated if necessary. Gas bacillus and tetanus antitoxins 
are given prophylaclically and chemotherapy is begun Prompt- 
ness in institution of treatment is necessary to prevent irreversible 
renal damage. 


Diagnosis 

The diagnosis of shock is all too ob^'ious, but failure to 
recognize the early or incipient stages is by no means uncom- 
mon. Because reflex \'asoconstriction will compensate for a 
considerable loss of blood or plasma, there may be no early indica- 
tion of shock e.\cept the fact that a condition such as the patient 
has is likely to produce it. Tf shodc ts due to loss chiefly of plasma, 
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as in burns, lienioconcentraiion will de\-eIop wilhin a short time 
and may l>c detected by a rise in the hematocrit value. 15 shock 
is due to toss of whole blood, as tn severe w'ounds, little change 
may be found in the blood during the early hours. Later, when 
shock either has developed or has been avcrteil by treatment, 
hcmodilulion may appear as a result of transudation of tissue 
fluid into the vascular sjslem to replace the lost blood. This 
sign does not always appear soon enough to be of help in an 
emergency. 

Moon.* however, states that hematocrit determinations 
arc of great value in differentiating between shock and hemor- 
rliage and will often serve to rietect incipient shock that is not yet 
clinically evident. He places great emphasis upon the diagnostic 
value of heinoconcentralion. 

The pulse rate has not been found to be a reliable indevof the 
loss of blood or plasma; It may remain within normal limits 
until the appearance of fully established shock. Evans and co- 
workers* and Emerson and Ebert*’ found. Jiowever, that there 
Is a definite correlation between the degree of oligemia and 
systolic blood pressure. Tlie latter authors estimated that, as 
a rule, systolic pressures below 85 mni. indicate a loss of at least 
25 per cent of the blood vxilume, while systolic pressures above 
100 nim. indicate that (he Wood foss fs of less severe degree 

The clinical picture of shock is well known; the patient 
is seen to be in. or approaching, a state of general collapse and 
usually is apathetic and indifferent, although conscious. The 
skin is pallid, cold, and damp, with a clammy feel, and is dewed 
with a slight perspiration. Occasionally a patient in shock may be 
nervous, excited, restless, and irritable; in other cases, nausea, 
vomiting, or perhaps even diarrhea may appear. In the early 
stages, the pulse rate may be normal, although the pulse pressure 
and blood pressure decrease progressivelv’. When shock is fully 
developed, the pulse is rapid, running, thready, and soft, of poor 
volume, and, in more adv'anced stages, well-nigh imperceptible. 
Respirations are rather rapid but are shallow; the temperature 
is reduced. Perception of pain usually is dulled. 

The blood pressure alw’ays drops; sometimes it sinks to a 
point at whicli even the systolic pressure cannot be read. There 
is, howev'er, no definite level at wdiidi shock can be diagnosetl 
with certainty. A hypertensh-e or an arteriosclerotic subject may 
be in shock with a systolic blood pressure considerably higher 
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than the usually accepted shock lewl of 80 millimeters. If theblood 
pressure of the hypertensi\^ patient drops too low to force an 
adequate blood supply through the generally narrowed arterioles, 
evidences of tissue anoxia and signs of shock will appear, although 
the systolic blood pressure may still be at or above 100 milli- 
meters. 

Treatment 

Prophylaxis. — The best treatment for any surgical compli- 
cation is prevention. Factors that might lead to the develop- 
ment of shock during or after operation must be recognized and 
corrected or minimized. Patients with cardiovascular disease, 
who have little compensatory ability, are very likely to develop 
this complication. Those wulh metabolic disorders, such as 
diabetes mellitus, thyroid disease, or obesity, are treated specifi- 
cally until the medical complication is controlled as well as possi- 
ble before operation is undertaken. 

The dehydration and malnutrition of old age, alcoholism, 
starvation, and cachectic disease must be corrected as far as pos- 
sible. After the fluid and electrolyte balance in these patients 
has been brought nearer normal, the hemoglobin and red blood 
cell count should be checked again to detect a possible latent 
anemia. The increased concentration of the blood often present 
in dehydrated patients may be responsible sometimes for a decep- 
tively high hemoglobin reading which will drop to a lower level 
after restoration of the normal blood volume. No major opera- 
tion may be undertaken safely on a patient whose hemoglobin is 
below 80 per cent (11.7 Gm.) or whose red blood cell count is 
below 4,500,000. Transfusions of whole blood are giv'en until 
this minimum is reached or exceeded. Vitamin deficiencies are 
noted and corrected. 

In the operating room, an infusion of 5 per cent de.xtrose in 
dUtiUed water U started, the needle being placed in a vein that 
is well away from the area of operation. This precaution is 
always taken before a major operation is begun, so that a blood 
transfusion can be administered swiftly and without loss of time if 
the need arises during operation. Veins are collapsed and almost 
impossible to find after shock has developed, and precious time 
may be lost in unav'ailing search. It should be unnecessary- to 
remark that the patient is more likely to hav-e a smooth re- 
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covery and convalescence if the operator is gentle in his handling 
of tis-iues. particularly within the abdomen, f-xcessive pain, 
cliiiling, unnecessary manipulations, and starvation arc all pre- 
ventable factors which might contribute to the development of 
postoperative shock if overlooked or allowed to occur. 

When peripheral circulatory collapse is present or threatened 
before operation, ns In acridenl or emergency cases, no surgical 
procedures cm be attempted until the danger is over. This is a 
general rule which maj* be broken only in cases of massive 
hemorrhage or respiratory obstruction that are immediate 
threats to life. All other conditions are only relative emergencies 
and will permit delay of an hour or two for correction of actual 
or threatened shock. Any patient who has suffered a sudden 
injury must lie examined for early signs of impending shock 
before specific surgical treatment is liegun, A person may be on 
tlie verge of shock and still be able to sit up and talk coherently, 
although certain premonitory signs usually can be detected. 
Under such ciraimstances, the patient is restless and nervous, 
and the skin is pale, cool, an<l sometimes clammy. The pulse rate 
may or may not be elevated, but the blood pressure usually 
is lower than would be e-vpecled In a {jerson who has just been 
through an exciting or traumatizing experience. Observation of 
the blood pressure for a few minutes will perhaps show a down- 
ward trend. In the presence of vascular depression, so near to 
actual peripheral circulatory collapse, operative treatment of 
even a relatively minor lesion may precipitate shock. If the in- 
jury is mild, with little loss of blood, shock that dev elops is likely 
to be neurogenic or primary' In ly'pe; if the injury is sev'ere, the 
more dangerous secondary’ shock is the type of shock to be feared. 

Therapy. — Rational treatment of shock must bo based 
on consideration of the ciusative factors. In cases of primary 
shock in which the neurogenic factor is the chief etiologic agent, 
for example, collapse during or after-spinal anesthesia, vasocon- 
strictor drugs and cardiovascular stimulants are indicated and 
probably are more impcFTtaal than intTax-enous fluids Ephe- 
drine hydrochloride, 45 mg fer. ^). or Methedrine'‘ hydrochlo- 
ride, 20 mg., may be given intramuscularly or intravenously and 
repeated after an hour or two if necessary’. Ephedrine produces 
n sustained rise of blood pressure and should be used with caution 
in patients suffering from .arteriosclerosis or hypertension. John- 
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son‘* has advocated the use of Neosynephrine hydrochloride in 
doses of 0.1 Gra. hypodermically (10 per cent solution), finding 
no ill effects and obtaining a well-sustained rise in blood pressure. 
The dose may be repeated at intervals of one hour. Epinephrine 
is not to be used except as a last resort in a moribund pa- 
tient and is scarcely indicated e\'en under those circumstances. 
The stimulant effect of epinephrine on a weakened cardiov’ascular 
system is too severe to be safe and too transient to be of value. 
This drug also produces a postpressor drop in blood pressure 
which may be fatal to a shocked patient. If the administration of 
vasoconstrictor and stimulant drugs does not cause an immediate 
and satisfactory’ sustained rise in blood pressure, normal salt 
solution and blood or plasma must be given intravenously at 
once, for primary shock in surgical patients may progress into 
much more serious secondary shock as a result of prolonged 
tissue anQ.xia. 

Secotidary shock is an emergency of the highest order and 
corrective measures will be useless if not taken immediately 
Treatment is directed tow’ard restoration of the normal blord 
volume and norm.al blood pressure, with avoidance of any meas- 
ure that might add to the se^'erity of the collapse. 

Above all, the patient must not be disturbed or moved unless 
absolutely necessary. Measures are taken to reduce painful 
stimuli; for example, in severely traumatized patients, fractures 
may be splinted to prevent further pain or soft tissue damage, 
but reduction is not attempted until all danger of shock is past. 
The foot of the bed or stretcher is elev'ated at least ten inch^ to 
improve the cerebral blood supply, and the patient is covered 
with one or two blankets to conserve body heat. The formerly 
accepted practice of surrounding the patient with hot-water 
bottles has been given up, since it is felt that enforcetl dilatation 
of the peripheral vessels might withdraw blood from the more 
vital circulatory channels supplying the viscera and nervous 
system. Morphine should be used in relatively large doses (16 to 
32 mg., or gr. kf to to reduce pain and to quiet the patient, 
but only when definitely indicated for these purposes. It i.s worth 
noting that morphine administered subcutaneously may be 
absorbed slowly, if at all,I^‘the depressed circulation during 
shock, and that if repeated doses are given because of apparent 
ineffectivenesSr the total amount of the drug may be absorbed 
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all at once wlien normal blood pressure is restored, with conse- 
quent signs of morpliine ovcrdtjsage. A small dose of morphine 
gi\cn slowly intra\cnously will be most effective In any case, 
care must be taken not to mask the clinical picture in undiag- 
nosetl disease or to give opiates in doses larg^e enough to add to the 
already existing respiratorj' depression. 

Stimulant drugs, which are so useful in primar>- or neuro- 
genic sliock, are of JittJe value in true shock. In this state, the 
defect lies in the decreased blood volume, and vasoconstriction 
already is present. Further vasoconstriction ns a result of drugs 
may ele%'ale the blood pressure fora few minutes, hut the subse- 
quent drop in pressure may not respond to later transfusion tlier- 
apy as well as if no drugs had been used It is almost a natural 
impulse to use stimulant drugs in shock, however, and it is only 
to bo hopc<l that the least harmful drugs will be used. Caffeine, 
Coramine, and perhaps Neosynephrine probably are permissible, 
but epinephrine should never l>e used in secondary shock, and 
ephedrine too h likely to be dangerous. In general, mild vasocon- 
strictor drugs, therapeutically insufficient in themselves, may 
help for the few minutes required to prepare an infusion or a 
blood transfusion. 

Blood TKANsrosiON. — The mainstay of shock treatment 
is the administration of blood transfusions. Plasma may be sub- 
stituted for blood to a great extent but cannot replace it. Other 
substitutes, while even less satisfactory than plasma, are of 
great help and sometimes may prove sufficient in cases of mild 
or incipient shock. 

The quantity of blood required to restore the circulating 
blood volume to normal depends on the individual patient, his 
size, age, and general .stale of health, cm the traumatic influence 
causing the shock, on the amount the blood volume is decreased, 
and on the duration of shock before treatment is instituted. 
Enough blood should be given as quickly as possible to restore the 
systolic blood pressure too level of at least 100 mm. of mercur>'. 
In some cases this may require transfusion of 1,000 to 2,500 c.c. 
of blood, with or without additional plasma. Severely trauma- 
tized patients who are bring prepared for operation do best if 
given only enough blood to bring them into condition satisfac- 
tory for operation. Additional blood then can be given during 
and after operation as indicated. Full restoration of lost blood 
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before surgery is begun may cause the wound to bleed afresh, 
with further local damage and perhaps recurrence of shock. 
Until about the beginning of World War II transfusions were 
given in relatively small amounts, although some investigators*^ 
had pointed out earlier that transfusions, like any other thera- 
peutic measure, should be adjusted to the patient’s needs, no 
matter how’ small or how large the amount required. Following 
establishment of the fact that trauma may cause a reduction of 
up to 40 per cent in blood volume, large transfusions in the treat- 
ment of shock ha\’e become standard. As a rule, transfusions are 
given rapidly in case of shock and slowly W'hen the need for blood 
is less acute. 

Pl.\sma. — Plasma is the best possible substitute for blood 
in treatment of shock, particularly shock due to severe injuries. 
Blood is not often available at the spot where accidents occur, 
and, in any case, lime is requiretl for proper cross matching before 
blood transfusions can be given. Shock may develop unex- 
pectedly e\’en in a hospitali 2 ed patient, in whom the need for 
blood transfusion has not been foreseen. Under these circum- 
stances, the administration of plasma, while not therapeutically 
sufficient in itself, ivill improve the patient’s condition until blood 
can be obtained for transfusion. 

Experience gained during military' service has proved that 
plasma is in no way a complete substitute for blood. The life- 
saving properties of plasma in the treatment of shock were over- 
rated at the beginning of World War II. and it was soon found 
that plasma therapy has its liinitations. Alone, it cannot be used 
satisfactorily either to bring a patient out of shock or to prepare 
a shocked patient for operation; blood is necessary for both these 
purposes. The value of plasma in the management of. shock 
due to hemorrhage or trauma lies in the fact that it will 
partially correct the deficit in blood x-olume and cause elevation 
of blood pressure to a point above the shock level, and therefore 
gain time to prepare transfusions of blood. Even though the sys- 
tolic pressure has been raised to normal, the patient is not an 
acceptable surgical risk unless the red blood cell count has been 
improved also. Shock is likely to develop again during or after 
operation and may not respond a second time to plasma trans- 
fusions. A second point of interest is that elevation of blood 
pressure in injured patients may cause divided vessels in the 
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uoimd to bleed nptn. xtith further loss of the already depleted 
red blood cells. To avoid this possibility', transfusions are given 
until the systaUc pressure reaches W mm., when operation 
can be s.-ifely begun and blood transfusion started at the same 
time 

Various formulas and rules have been devised to determine 
the amount of plasma required in individual cases. For e\- 
ample. Harkins** has suggested that 100 cx. of plasma may be 
given for each point the hematocrit is raised above a normal of 
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45 per cent. Jenkins and associates** have devised a nomo- 
gram (Fig. 10) to determine the rainimum amount of blood or 
plasma necessary to replace the amoimt lost. These investi- 
gators state that the best index of the relative cellular content 
of the blood is the hematocrit value, which provides a rough 
estimate of the degree of hemodilution following blood loss or 
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the degree of hemoconcentration following plasma loss. This 
value therefore affords some information concerning the appro.vi- 
mate deficit in total blood volume. For establishment of a base 
line in the nomogram, the normal blood volume was considered 
as 8 per cent of the body weight and the normal volume of 
packed red ceils (hematocrit) was considered as 45 per cent. 
HemattKiit values below 45 (hemcdilution) usually follow blood 
loss, with replacement by tissue fluid transudation; proper 
therapy requires transfusion of whole blood according to the 
degree of hemodilution. Hematocrit X'alues above 45 (hemo- 
concentration) usually follow plasma loss with consequent rela- 
tive decrease in the fluid component of the blood ; proper therapy 
requires transfusion of plasma, Howe\er, the blood changes 
reflected in the hematocrit do not keep pace with the pathologic 
state; several hours are required for the full effects to develop. 
Moreover, loss both of plasma and of red cell.s, such as occurs 
in severe burns, is not reflected accurately in the bematoait. 
the greater loss overshadowing the lesser one. For these reasons, 
any quantitative rule for blood or plasma replacement based 
upon the hematocrit value, as in the case of this nomogram, 
must be considered only as a minimum approximation for the in- 
itial dose; repeated hematocrit determinations must be made at 
frequent intervals. 

Under emergency conditions, however, prompt laboratory 
determinations may not be available, and in many cases in 
which whole blood is lost, hemoconcentration may not be present. 
Clinical ex'aluation of the patient’s condition, therefore, is 
probably the safest guide to therapy. A minimum of 500 c.C. 
of plasma is given and the blood pressure determined. If the 
systolic pressure has reached a level of 90 mm., administration 
may be stopped or continued very 'slowly until blood trans- 
fusions can be secured. The patient normally shows a general 
iinprovemenl as bis Wood pressure rises, but c^ose watcb must 
be kept upon the blood pressure even after blood loss has been 
replaced. 

Wbile serum may be used for transfusion with safety, it has 
been abandoned almost entirely for this purpose in fa\x)r of 
plasma. Transfusion of serum is often followed by reactions, 
and the preparation of serum is relatively complicated. The 
factor of economy enters also, since whole blood yields 10 to 15 
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per CCJU less fcrum than plasma, ami in scrum the fibrinogen and 
proilirombin of the bloml have l>een removwl 

The immediate collection of plasma for emergency' use is 
not possible . plasma is ahrays used as a stored or preserved prep- 
aration. The blood is collectetl from <!onors under strict surgical 
asepsis, citrnted, and refriReraled, ami the plasma is later sepa- 
rated by centrifugation. Plasma also may l)e collected simply 
by aspiration of the supernatant clear liquid from bank blood, 
using cither fresh blood or blood that is a little too old to be 
satisfactory for transfusion as such. Asepsis can be maintained 
if a sterile vacuum flask is used for aspiration (p. 820). The 
plasma obtained from a number of donors is pooletl, filtered, and 
distributed into small containers. Cloudy deposits of fibrin may 
form in stored liquid plasma and filtration is necessary* at tbe 
time of administration. In this way, each hospital ran maintain 
its own plasma bank in addition to a blood bank. 

Stored liquid plasma is kept best in a refrigerator at 4® C., 
although it is relatively stable even at room temperature De- 
terioration occurs in certain components (complement, pro- 
thrombin, antibodies) after seA'eral days. 

A relatively simple process for the preserx’ation of plasma 
by desiccation has been dewloped by Flo&dorf and co-workers.” 
The desiccated plasma, prescr\’ed in bottles ag a sterile powder, 
can be storetl indefinitely without necessity for refrigeration and 
can be reconstltutetl by reilissolving the powder in a quantity of 
distilled water or of 0. 1 per cent citric acid solution equal to the 
original amount of plasma before processing. During desiccation 
of plasma, the contained carbon dioxide is lost, so that when the 
powder is redis«olved in distilled water, an abnormally alkaline 
solution is formed. The use of 0. 1 percent citric aad rather than 
distilled wmter therefore has been suggested as a A-ehicie Storage 
in this manner permits the use of concentrated, normal, or dilute 
plasma in any strength or quantity desired. The Standard 
Army and Navy Package of Normal Human Plasma, Dried, 
consists of tu-o 400 c.c. bottles and intravenous equipment in 
sealed metal cases packed in a waterproof pasteboard bo\. 
The dried plasma obtained from 300 c.c. of nornial citrated 
plasma is stored in one of the bottles under a relative vacuum, 
and the other bottle contains 300 c.c. of sterile distilled water. 
Equipment is provided for simple reconstitution and admin- 
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istration of the plasma. This package, used by the thousands 
during World War II, is now being replaced by a larger unit, 
carrying dried plasma equivalent to 600 c.c. of normal plasma, 
on the basis that practically every' patient requiring any plasma 
needs at least two 300 c.c. transfusions. 

Plasma, either fresh or preser\'ed, can be given intraverf- 
ously without cross matching. The isoagglutinins of the plasma 
are suppressed to a great extent by the pooling of different types, 
so that agglutination reactions do not occur in transfusions. 
Plasma usually is given in normal concentration at the same rate 
of speed as blood transfusions but may be gi%'en safely in con- 
centrated form aijd at a rapid rate when necessary. 

Reactions following plasma transfusions are those char- 
acteristic of any intra\'enous therapy. Pyrogenic reactions 
(p. 184), urticarial reactions on an allergic basis (p. 185), and 
ON'erloading reactions in cardi.ac patients may occur. 

Concentrated Huiian Scrum Albumin. — Concentrated 
human serum albumin was developed*** as a substitution for 
plasma used in the military ser>’ice when space was at too much 
of a premium to permit transportation of the standard plasma 
package. Albumin, uhlch composes 60 per cent of the plasma 
protein content, accounts for more than 80 per cent of the 
colloid osmotic pressure of the plasma. It Is stable, of low 
\'iscosity, and highly soluble in water, so that it may be made 
up into a concentrated aqueous solution and stored without 
refrigeration until time for use. Cross matching is not nec- 
essary’. Experimental work has demonstrated that the high 
colloid osmotic pressure exerted by serum albumin enables each 
gram to hold 18 c.c. of fluid in the \'ascular s>'stem, so that 25 
Gm. of serum albumin is osmotically equKralent to 450 c.c. of 
plasma (500 c.c. of dtroted plasma). The Standard Army and 
Nav>’ Package of Serum Albumin therefore consists of a flask 
containing 25 Gm. of human serum albumin in 0.3 molar sodium 
chloride at pH 6.8, together with equipment for intravenous 
administration. 

After administration of roncentrated serum albumin, there 
is a drop in the hematocrit reading and cell counts as a result 
of transudation of tissue fluid into the blood stream. The 

•In the Ubora’ortn of E. J. Coha. Harvard University. 
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plasma prolein values are not depressed, hon'ever, because the 
IWbsaKo <>1 fluid into the vascular system is a response to the 
introduction of albumin. Concentrated albumin cannot be used 
satisfactorily in the presence of dehydration, in which there is 
depletion of the tissue fluids. Under such circumstances, the 
llicrapeutic elTcctiveness of albumin is enhanced by the simul- 
taneous administration of normal salt solution by any route 
available. No reactions have been noted following the admin- 
istration of human serom albuniin, which is not antigenic and 
carries no isoagglutinins. If concentrated serum albumin is 
iLsed in treatment of shock, transfusions of blcwl must be given 
ns soon as possible, even though improvement occurs following 
administration of albumin, since the lost red blood cells also 
must be replaced. 

SunsTtTUTE C01.LOCOS. — Because human bIc>od and its de- 
ri\’ntives are not always a\'ailable in the necessary amounts, 
various substitutes have been studied. The primary need, of 
course, is for an inexpensive nontoxic material procurable in 
large quantities that can be easily prepared and administered as 
n solution isotonic with blood and that will not only produce a 
colloid osmotic pressure equivalent to that of blood, but will 
remain in the circulatory system long enough to assure restoration 
of blood xtilume and recovery from shock. 

Gum acaaa, as a 6 per cent solution in normal salt solution, 
was introduced at the time of World War I and was used with 
niore or less satisfactory results for a number of years. The 
large molecules of the gum do not pass across the capillary* mem- 
brane and the intrax-ascular osmotic tension therefore is effec- 
tive!}' increased. Gum acacia is not broken down in the body 
but is picked up and stc»-ed indefinitely by the reticulo-endo- 
thelial cells, particularly m the li\er. Depression of liver func- 
tion follows, with an irredudbfe proportion of deaths that, al- 
though small, renders use of acacia inadvisable except in an 
acute emergency when no more suitable substance is available. 

Gelatin seems at present to be the most promising substitute 
for plasma in the emergency treatment of shock and preshock 
states. Gelatin made from the bones of cattle (ossein gelatin,” 
Knox P-20) and prepared according to special methods is ad- 
ministered intravenously in 4 to 6 per cent concentration in 
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normal salt solution in any quantities required. Edible gelatin 
is not satisfactory for intravenous use. Care in preparation is 
necessary and the use of commercially manufactured and steri- 
lized solutions is safest. 

Gelatin is stable and may be heat-sterilized and stored 
without refrigeration. Since gelatin solution at room temper- 
ature is in the gel phase, it is necessary to liquefy the solution 
before administration by immereing the flask in a basin of uater 
at from 100 to 110® F.; care must be taken to avoid overheating. 
The solution is somewhat viscous: an 18 or 19 gauge needle is 
required for average rates of administration. Some difficulty 
may be encountered in typing blood following administration 
of gelatin*’ intravenously; blood samples for typing and cross 
matching should be drawn before gelatin is given, 

Koop** states that ossein gelatin solutions are definitely 
superior to all plasma substitutes studied so far e.\cept those 
deriv’ed from human blood. This writer finds that adminis- 
tration of ossein gelatin protluces no reactions and no to\ic 
effects and that it is as effective as plasma in the treatment of 
shock due to hemorrhage and burns. The increase in blood 
volume follow'ing administration of ossein gelatin is said to be 
maintained for as long as twenty-four hours. Properly prepared 
gelatin Is not in wide use at the present time; it apparently offers 
much promise as an effective plasma substitute, but clinical use 
has been restricted to a relatively small number of medical 
centers. 

Peclin, a hemicellulose occurring in certain fruits and re- 
sponsible for their jellying properties, has been advocated fay 
Hartman and co-workers** for use as a plasma substitute. A 
solution of 0.5 per cent pectin in normal salt solution produces 
a colloidal osmotic pressure approvimately equivalent to that of 
plasma and, when given intravenously, pectin solution is fairly 
effective in • temporarily restoring" the blood volume in shock. 
Pectin, however, is taken up by the liv^r and may cause depres- 
sion of liver function: other visceral damage** also may be pro- 
duced. The disadvantages of pectin solution make its general 
use inadvisable. 

Bovine serum albumin is being investigated experimentally 
with regard to use as a plasma substitute** in treatment of shock. 
Although pure crystalline preparations free of all but minute 
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traces of globulin have licen prepared, the high incidence of 
moderately severe and incapacitating delayed reactions follow- 
ing its use render it still unsafe for clinical administration 
Methods of despeciation, which may eliminate its antigenicity, 
are being currently investigated. 

NoRMAl.SALTSoLinioN.— Normal sail solution, formerly the 
mainstay of treatment for shock during the period of time required 
for preparation of blood transfusions, has been replaced for this 
purpose by plasma. It is claimed b>' some authors that the value 
of normal salt solution in treatment of shock is generally under- 
estimated, however. Allen” has continued to advocate the use 
of normal salt solution rather than plasma as the preferred 
treatment for shock to correct the sodium deficiency which de- 
velops as a result of the transfer of electrolytes from the blood 
into the tissues. He states tliat administration of normal salt 
solution will correct the hemoconcentration of shock by trans- 
forming it into a state corresponding to hypoprotelnemla with 
adequate but diluted blood volume. Fo\” has reported jjooci 
results in the prompt early treatment of burn shock with large 
quantities of isotonic solutions of sodium salts (sodium lactate), 
preferably by mouth. It is generally believed, however, that 
normal salt solution may be of some use in prevention or sup- 
portive treatment of shock but that it is inadequate as therapy. 
Davis” h.is shown that the stimulant effect of intravenous 
fluids in treatment of shock lasts only as long as the fluid remains 
in the blood stream and seems to depend on the resultant in- 
crease in blood volume and blood flow. Although the blood 
volume is increased temporarily by this means, the crystalloid 
solution leaves the va.scular system rapidly, carry'Ing some pro- 
tein w'ith it, particularly into the traumatized area. This 
washing-out of plasma protein results In a further decrease in 
plasma osnfotic pressure. For these reasons, It is felt that the 
amount of normal salt solution that may be given safely to a 
shocked patient is limited and should be supplemented as soon 
as possible by blood or plasma transfusion. Norma! salt solu- 
tion therefore Is given in quantities of 1,000 to 1,500 cc. while 
the transfusion is being prepared, and in these amounts may 
be of value. 

The use of adrenal corlical extract or of the syntlietic 
desovycorticosterone acetate has been suggested to correct the 
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altered permeability of the capillaries in shock, particularly in 
shock due to burns. No well-defined beneficial effects have been 
obrerv'ed, and there ha\’e been indications that overdosage of 
adrenal cortical hormones may be actually harmful. Employ- 
ment of adrenal substances in the treatment of shock is not 
advised. 

The use of pure (100 per cent) oxygen has been advocated 
to increase the oxygen saturation of the blood and tissues. 
Boothby, Mayo, and Lowlace*' ad\ise that since anoxemia is a 
major factor in the development and continuation of shock. 100 
per cent oxygen should be administered as an adjunct both in 
prevention and treatment of surgical and traumatic shock. 
Work done during World War II on patients in shock has failed 
generally to show that administration of o.xxgen is of definite 
\*alue. Its use has not yet been abandoned, since it will do no 
harm and may be helpful in seme cases. 

Summar}' 

1. Primary shock or syncope is a reflc.x vasodilatation in 
response to nervous overstimulation and is marked by faintness, 
pallor, and reduced blood pressure. It is unaccompanied by loss 
of blood or plasma from the vascular system and, like the fall 
in blood pressure accompanying spinal anesthesia, is best treated 
by stimulant drugs. Caffeine sodiobenzoate, 0.5 Gm. (gr. 7H). 
may be given hypodermically or intravenously, or ephedrine 
hydrochloride, 45 mg. (gr. ?i), Methedrine hydrochloride, 20 mg., 
Neosj'nephrine hydrochloride, 0.1 Gni., or Metrazol, 0.1 to 0.2 
Gm., may be given hypodermically or intramuscularly. 

2. Secondar>' shock may be due to any one or any combina- 
tion of a number of causes, chief among which are trauma and 
hemorrhage. This is the dangerous type of shock and must be 
recognized early in its course for treatment to be effective. It 
is due chiefly to loss of plasma or blood or both from the vascular 
system and can be recognized best in its incipient stages by a drop 
in systolic blood pressure to 85 mm. or less following an injury' or 
blood loss capable of producing shock. Hemoconcentration is 
another indicative sign. 

3. Prevention of shock is far more effective than treatment. 
Before a serious surgical operation is undertaken, factors which 
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miKht contribute to shock must be corrected, blood volume and 
blood hemoRlobin restored to a safe level, and whole blood made 
available for immediate use through an intravenous set already 
in operation before the incision is made. Blood transfusions 
are given until the systolic blood pressure is maintained at 85 to 
100 mm. before emergenej- operation is undertaken. 

4. Treatment of secondary' shock includes maintenance of 
body heat with blankets rather than with hot-water bottles, 
avoidance of any unnecessary movement or further trauma, ele- 
vation of the foot of the bed to improve venous return, admin- 
istration of one or, at most, tvo doses of morphine if indicated, 
avoidance of use of stimulant drugs, and immediate administra- 
tion of whole bfood or blood substitutes by transfusion. For 
treatment of crushing injuries. »he use of sodium lactate (one- 
sixth molar) solution intrav'enously has been suggested in doses 
of 500 C.C.. repeated as necessary to alkalinize the urine. 

Of tlie blood substitutes, the following, in descending order 
of value, arc the most efRcacious: plasma, concentrated human 
serum albumin together with normal salt solution, and specially 
prepared ossein gelatin in 4 to (5 per cent concentration in normal 
salt solution, Pectin in 0.5 percent solution and gum acacia in 
6 per cent solution are effective but may cause vnsceral damage. 
Normal salt solution is believed by some to be the most effica- 
cious fluid av-ailable for treatment of shock, even superior to 
plasma, but is generally considered to be of use only as a tem- 
porary measure until whole WockI or a blood substitute can be 
obtained. Whatever its true t-alue in this respect, normal salt 
solution should certainly be given intravenously to elevate and 
sustain the blood pressure until other suitable fluids, particularly 
whole blood and plasma, are available. 

Pure oxygen has been advised, but its value has never been 
established. Adrenal cortical extracts also are of very question- 
able value. 
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TRANSFUSION 

Iiidicntions 

Before World War II it was generally believed that plasma 
would serve as a highly satisfactory emergency substitute for 
blood in practically every instance in which transfusion of blood 
might be required. Experience has shown, however, that when 
there has been a loss of red blood cells, whether e.\tcrnal or 
concealed, nothing can substitute fully for blood transfusion 
In general, transfusion of blood substitutes w'ill raise blood pres- 
sure, restore depleted blood volume, elevate subnormal plasma 
proteins, and gain time in an emergency for the preparation of a 
blood transfusion. Transfusion of blood itself will serve all 
these purposes and will replace lost hemoglobin an well. More- 
over, transfusion is no longer employed only in the desperately 
ill patient but has a place in the regular treatment of many 
less urgent conditions. Among the indications for 'blood trans- 
fusion are the following: 

llemorrliage. — It is difficult to estimate roughly the 
amount of blood lost following a traumatic accident, a 
hemorrhage from the gastrointestinal tract, or a surgical opera- 
tion. The surgeon rarely realizes that the sum of the small 
amounts of blood on each sponge and pack and in each clot 
reaches a highly significant total. A dangerous loss of blood may 
be quite unsuspected unless the operator is aware beforehand of 
the average amounts lost in each type of operation. This is 
especially true in the infant, w'hose total blood volume may not 
e.xceed 400 cubic centimeters. Every drop of blood counts in 
small children, and during an operation each vessel divided must 
be instantly clamped and ligated. An additional few minutes 
spent at various stages of any operation, whether it is in a child 
or an adult, to clamp and ligate bleeding vessels or to suture ooz- 
ing areas or to pack bleeding surfaces may save the patient from 
de\ eloping shock during or after operation. It is worth while 
to remember also that no matter howr careful the hemostasis, 
there is always an irreducible minimum of blood lost at any opera- 
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lion, and when the surgical procedure is a major one, the blootl 
loss is alwaj-s rclatucly large. 

( rook, lol), and <'f)llcr‘ ha\c irade careful studies of blood 
loss during representative major surgical procedures; their findings 
are summarized in Table III. 


Tabli: hi. K.xrE\T of Blood Loss During Major Surcical Opekatiovs 
(MorlifiwI from Crook. lob. and Colter: Sorg , C>Tiec. 

& Obst. A2>417. 1946.) 


OI’LIIATIOV 

RANGE OP 

BLOOD LOSS 
{C.C) 

AVERACI 

OLOOD L«5S 
(C.C.) 

AVERAGE 

DLCSHASE IN- 

TOTAL HLOOb 

VOLLUC 

(%) 

OPERATING 

TIAIE 

(MIN.) 

Bdivry tract opera- 
tions 

JS8-t,4SS 

594 

' 14 6 

' 105-255 

Radical breast ampu- 

S29-I.09I 

808 

17 4 1 

143-249 

Stomach operations 

321- SM 

599 

6 8 10 20 0 

155-287 

Resection of rectum 

183- 6S6 

410 

9.5 

107-24S 

Thyroidectomy 

204- 725 

373 

10 7 

58-140 


As these tvorkerfi have pointed out, the blood loss at opera- 
tion is usually greater than a casual estimate wuuld indicate, 
and l>jst results are obtained when the blood is replaced as it is 
lost, during the surgical procedure rather than after. Untoward 
symptoms or slow recovery following operation often are attrib- 
uted to the trauma of the surgical procedure or to the patient's 
poor constitution and general health, when it is more than prob- 
able that weakness and delayed convalescence reflect a significant 
and unsuspected blood loss. Hemorrhage of this tjpe is not al- 
ways ev’idenced by changes in the hematocrit reading or blood 
counts. It is true that blood Joss is followed by tissue fluid transu- 
dation into the v'ascular sj-stem until osmotic relationships are 
restored to normal, but it is not necessarily true that the amount 
of blood lost by hemorrhage will be replaced by transud.itlon 
with an exactly equal or ev’tn approximately equal amount of 
fluid. If such a reduction In blood volume occurs, the hematocrit 
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and red cell count will not be depressed in proportion to the 
hemorrhage. Furthermore, plasma loss in the region of the oper- 
ation may occur and may lower the total blood volume still 
further. 

For these reasons, the probable loss of blood for each type of 
operation should be anticipated and considered in relation to 
the patient’s general condition. Transfusion of the proper amount 
of blood may be gi\’en during operation and additional amounts 
later as indicated for supportive therapy. 

No blood substitute is satisfactory; whole blood is the only 
proper therapy for blood loss. There is no fixed amount that can 
be advocated in any case. The patient must receive enough to 
bring the blood pressure, blood volume, and oxj-gen-carrj’ing 
capacity up to a level near normal. Although transfusions are 
usually gix’en slowly, the rate of administration during an emer- 
gencj* is governed only by the patient’s need and response. From 
2,000 to 3,000 c.c. of blood may be needed when blood loss is 
extreme, and, in any case, the amount giv-en is determined solely 
by the patient’s requirement, whether it is 2S0 or 2^00 cubic 
centimeters. 

Replacement of blood lost by acute hemorrhage is an emer- 
gency pro«dure. Hypotension and anoxia of severe degree may 
produce lasting visceral damage or even irreversible shock in 
relatively few minutes. While plasma is of value as a temporarj' 
measure, it is better to use only enough to raise the blood pres- 
sure safely above the shock level without trying to restore normal 
blood pressure and blood \olume in the absence of sufficient red 
cells to restore normal ox>'genation of tissues 

Shock. — Collapse due to hemorrhage can be treated safely 
only b>' blood transfusion. Shock due chiefly to plasma loss is 
followed by hemoconcentration and increased blocd visccsity, 
so that transfusion of whole blood may seem less desirable than 
transfusion of plasma alone. As a rhatter of fact, shock due to 
loss of plasma alone is not common outside the Iaborator>“ 
even in shock due to burns, the usual example cited of shock with 
hemoconcentration, there is considerable red cel! destruction 
n ith subsequent anemia. Shock due to trauma is accompanied 
by significant loss of red blood cells as well as plasma into the 
injured tissues. It is probably true, therefore, that in shock 
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due to trauma of any kind or in iioslopcrative shock, trans- 
fusion of blood is atwavb more desirable than transfusion of 
plasma alone. After a satisfactory' pressor response has been 
obtained, further fluid administration may be judged according 
to hematocrit determinations, retl cell counts, total plasma 
proteins, serum albumin concentration, and plasma specific 
gravity 

Although a great deal has lieon written on the mechanism 
and manifestations of shock, on the methods of determining its 
ciuse, type, and severity, and on the methods of deciding what 
therapeutic agent to use and how much to give, the clinical state 
of the patient and the clinical response to treatment will be the 
most dependable guides to therapy for the average surgeon. From 
this standpoint it will always be safest, as demonstrated in 
World War If. to administer plasma or other blood substitutes 
Immediately but only until blood can be secured and matched 
and then to give blood until a satisfactory clinical response is 
securetl. 

Massive transfusions of plasma in patients suffering from 
traumatic shock may be actually harmful, just as they are in 
hemorrhagic shock (p. t39j. Plasma therefore is giten only 
in feufliclent quantity to maintain the systolic blood pressure at 
85 to 100 mm. of mercury until compatible blootl has been 
secured. 

Prcopcratlvc and Posloperalite Care.-^In any case, pre- 
vention ol shock is always simpler and safer than treatment 
of shock. For this reason, blood transfusion is no longer used 
only to avert impending death but is one of the most useful 
methods of improving a patient's general condition. While it is 
not quite accurate to say that blood transfusion properly and 
adequately used will convert a poor sui^ical risk into a good one, 
it is certainly true that blood transfusions will often improve 
the condition of a desperately ill patient enough to make him an 
.acceptable surgical risk. 

Blood transfusion Is of particular value in surgical patients 
in the correction of secondary anemia, hypoproteinemia, malnu- 
trition. and general debility. These debilitating states occur 
as either primary' or secondary effects in patients suffering 
from such conditions as gastrointestinal tract diseases inter- 
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fering with intake and absorption of food, malignant lesions 
causing depression of general health, malnutrition with resultant 
disturbances in all the bodily functions, or severe chronic sup- 
purative diseases with constant loss of body protein and absorp- 
tion of toxic products. Plasma may serve temporarily to 
replenish lost proteins, but correction of the dehydration almost 
always present in such cases may reveal anemia, which requires 
transfusion of blood for correction. A single transfusion of 
500 c.c. is usually not enough in such patients; enough blood 
should be given to correct the abnormal state. 

The normal red blood cell count averages 5,000,000 per 
cubic millimeter in men and 4,500,000 in women. The hemo- 
globin concentration \'aries but may be considered arbitrarily 
as 14.6 Gm per 100 cubic centimeters. In accordance with 
the normal red cell count, the normal hemoglobin would amount 
to 14.6 Gm (100 per cent) in men and 13.1 Gm. (90 per cent) 
in women. Patients with a hemoglobin level below 80 per 
cent (U.7 Gm.) or a red blood cell count of 4,500,000 or less are 
not acceptable for major electh'e surgery until the anemia has 
been corrected. « 

Ilctnorrhagic States. — Reduced to the simplest form, the 
processes involved in blood clotting are as follows: 

Prothrombin + calcium + thromIx>pIa5tin = Thrombin 

Thrombin -f* fibrinogen = Fibrin 

Prothrombin, calcium, and fibrinogen are present in the 
circulating blood. Thromboplastin is siippli^ by the platelets, 
x\hich disintegrate upon contact with air or with any surface other 
than smooth endothelium, 'njromboplastin is present also in 
the tissues, and tissue substance or tissue extracts will seiwe to 
induce clotting. Other factors in the blood affect the clotting 
mechanism; for e.xample, antiprothrombin, which restrains the 
activity of prothrombin even in the presence of calcium and 
thromboplastin ordinarily sufficient to induce clotting. It is 
probable that heparin acts as an antiprothrombin, xvhile sodium 
citrate prex'ents clotting by inactivating the blood calcium. 

Certain blood disorders caused by lack or insufficienc>' of 
one of the factors involved in clotting are characterized by a 
tendency to spontaneous hemorrhage or to prolonged bleeding. 
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Most of them, for example, hemophilia and thrombocytopenic 
purpura, require blood transfusion to supply temporarily enough 
of the missing factor to permit operation or to control continuing 
hemorrhage (p. 225) Other hemorrhagic disorders, like hypopro- 
thrombinemia, may be controlled indirectlj’ by promoting forma- 
tion of the missing factor (p. 706). Extensive liver disease, how- 
ever, sometimes may prevent a response to therapy with vitamin 
K, and transfusions of fresh blood will be necessary to supply 
enough of the deficient prothrombin (and fibrinogen) until the 
liver function can be improved. 


Contraindications 

When transfusion of blood is indicated for corrective therapy, 
there are vcrj* few conditions that might interfere with its use. 
Cardiac disease or damage is a reason for slow and cautious 
administration of blood but is not a contraindication to trans- 
fusion unless actual cardiac decompensation is present. Topre- 
N-ent cardiac failure from developing as a result of sudden ot'er- 
loadlng ef the circulation, necess-ary blood transfusions are given 
by the drip method, adjusted to deliver not more than 30 drops 
per minute. At this rate, approximately two hours will be re- 
quired for the administration of 250 c.c. of blood- In such cases 
it is better to give small transfusions at intervals to permit 
slow circulatorj’ adjustment to the increased volume. 

Signs of pulmonary congestion, appearance of dyspnea or 
cardiac pain, or .iify evidence of impending transfusion reaction 
require immediate discontinuance of the transfusion. Just as a 
low cardiac reserve necessitates caution in use of transfusions, 
so does a diminished renal reserw. Although a mild transfusion 
reaction may produce little effect on normal kidneys, total anuria 
may result if the kidneys are damaged by chronic disease. 

Transfusion of blood of course is contraindicated in the pres- 
ence of failure of the pulmonary circulation because of cardiac 
disease, pulmonary edema for other reasons, or pulmonary em- 
bolism. Embolism may produce a shocklike clinical picture, and 
careful diagnosis therefore is nec«sary. 
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Blood Groiipmg and Cross Matching 

Before a blood transfusion can be performed, the type of the 
subject’s blood must be determined and a compatible supply- 
secured. Human blood is subdh-ided into four serologic groups on 
the basis of the substances originally' described by Landsteiner 
as i&oagglutinlns and later investigated more fully' by Moss. 
Briefly, there are considered to be two distinct substances found 
in human blood serum capable of agglutinating the red blood 
• cells of other individuals (serum agglutinin Aand serum agglu- 
tinin B). The red cells are thought to contain receptors (Aand B) 
complementary to these substances and the union of a specific 
serum agglutinin with its specific cell receptor substance is be- 
lieved to produce agglutination of the cells. The existence of two 
different serum agglutinins makes possible four different types of 
blood: both, either, or none of the specific substances may be pres- 
ent in the serum. In each typeof case the specific complementary 
receptor substances in the red cells are necessarily absent. 

These substances are constant throughout life with respect 
to the red blood cells; thcspectfic group is hereditary in character 
and does not change. Isoagglutinins in the serum are not invari- 
able and may be altered to some extent. The blood group of the 
individual is therefore determined by the type of the red cells. 

When a blood transfusion is given, the donor’s plasma is 
immediately diluted by' the large quantity' of the recipient’s 
plasma with which it is mixed; any tendency of donor’s serum to 
agglutinate the recipient’s cells consequently' may* be ignored. 
On the other hand, if the donor’s cells are agglutinated by the 
recipient’s serum, multiple emboli and products of hemoly-sis are 
formed and a severe, possibly’ fatal, reaction always ensues. 


H'.TJSTEI'JEX 

GROUPISQ 

MOSS 

CROCPiNG 

ACCLUTIJJIXS 

fiS SEKVM 

COyPATIBlUTT 

AB (Cells) 

I 

0 

Universal recipient 

A 

II 

B 

With same group only 

B 

in 

A 

With same group only 

0 

IV 

AB 

Universal donor 


Broadly speaking, any blood sample is compatible with that 
of another member of the same group. Except for the Rh type 
(p. 169), subgroups are not of great clinical importance. Ty-pe 
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I serum (Moss) contains no specific isoagglulinins. therefore any 
type of Mood may be used in an einergencj for transfusion to 
recipients of this group, the donor’s cells will not be agglutinated. 
Type IV serum contains both specific substances, but the cells nil! 
not be agglutinated by any type of serum. This type of blood 
may be used safely for transfusion to any type of recipient. It is, 
of course, always preferable to use donor blood of the same group 
as that of the recipient whenever possible. Low-titer t>T5e IV 
blood of the Moss grouping (type O, Landsteincr), containing 
only a low concentration of isoagglutlnins In the serum, is pref-‘ 
erable to high-titer blood of this "universal donor" group for 
transfusion to a recipient who Is of a difTerent blood type. Witeb- 
sky and co-workers* have demonstrated that addition of purified 
A and B group-specific substances will reduce a high titer of 
serum isoagglutinins' to a low level and therefore will reduce the 
severity and the frequency of the reactions* which occasionally 
follow rapid transfusion of blood of the "universal donor" group 
into patients of other blood groups. 

Probably the best method of .securing compatible donors is 
to determine the blood grouping of the recipient and then deter- 
mine the blood type of each prospective donor until sevxral of 
the proper group have been secured. This may easily be done if a 
supply oT types II and III (Moss) serum is kept in the laboratorj’ 
icebo.x. The test is performed by placing a drop of Group 11 
sentm and a drop of Group HI serum at opposite ends of a glass 
slide and then mixing a small drop of the indiudual’s blood with 
each. The platinum wire loop used for carrying and mixing the 
drops must be flamed each time it is used to avxiid contamlnatirg 
one serum specimen with the other. The slide is agitated gently 
for several minutes and then is inspected under a microscope 
The test is read ns follows: 


GROUP It SERUII 


Agglutination 
No change 
Agglutination 
No change 


CROUP III SERVU 


CROUP OP SPECIME'I 


Agglutination 
A^Iutinatkm 
No change 
No change 


I (Moss) 
ir (xtoss) 

III (Moss) 

IV (Moss) 


Donors of the same blood group as the recipient are selected 
and cross matching of the two individual blood samples is per- 
formed. A strong, healthy donor, preferably male, should be 
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chosen. It is usually best toa\xiid taking blood from a donor who 
has eaten a heavy meal or drunk alcoholic liquors a short time 
before or who has recently been exercising. If blood from such 
an individual is used, toxic substances or fatigue products may be 
transfused into the blood stream of the patient. 

Simple determination of blood type is carried out with a 
drop of blood obtained by pricking the subject’s finger tip. Serum 
samples may be secured by allowing a small amount of blood to 
clot in a tube. The retracted clot is separated and removed, leav- 
ing the clear serum. Red blood cell suspension may be obtained 
by placing a drop of blood into a tube containing several cubic 
centimeters of normal salt or sodium citrate solution (2 per cent). 
Each tube should be labeled with the greatest care to avoid any 
possibility of mixing specimens from different individuals. 

Even though the prospective donor and the recipient are of 
the same blood group, it is always necessar>’ to make cross prep- 
arations, the serum of each individual being matched against 
the red cells of the other in order to determine complete compati- 
bility of the two bloods. This procedure never may be omitted 
under any circumstances, even though the same donor may have 
given blood to the same recipient before. The test usually is 
carried out by mixing a drop of serum from one individual with 
a drop of suspension of nxished red blood cells from the other. 
Each preparation is made upon a separate cover slip, which is in- 
verted carefully upon a hollow-ground slide rimmed with petro- 
leum jelly to prevent evaporation, and agitated gently for from 
five to twenty minutes. If agglutination of the cells does not 
occur within this time, the bloods are compatible and trans- 
fusion may be performed. The more important specimen of the 
two. for the reasons mentioned pre\'iously, is the one matching the 
donor’s cells with the recipient’s serum. If any sign of agglutina- 
tion is noted in this preparation, the bloods should be considered 
as incompatible. Rouleaux formation is not a sign of incompati- 
bility; hemolysis or formation of irregular clumps does indicate 
that the two bloods are incompatible. 

Rouleaux formation may occuH when the cell suspension 
has been made too concentrated. Rouleaux may be identified by 
the characteristic formation of columns or “stacks” of red cells, 
which will usually break up if the preparation is diluted with a 
drop of normal salt solution or is stirred gently. A^lutination, 
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Oil the other hand, will be unaffected by dilution of the test 
preparation and will be intensified by stirring or agitation 

Rarely, a false incompatibility reaction will be caused by the 
presence of cold agglutinins* in the recipient’s serum. Cold ag- 
glutinins are not type specific but will cause clumping of donor 
red cells of any blood group at temperatures between 5 and 20* C. 
They are present in a high percentage of normal subjects but 
only rarely are found in sufficient concentration to produce a 
recognizable effect. Recent reports indicate that cold agglutinins 
frequently are found in high concentration in the blood of patients 
suffering from virus pnetimonta or from acute hemolytic anemia* 
secondary to sulfonamide to.xicity. Cross matching preparatory 
to giving transfusions to such patients therefore should be done 
with blood and serum samples at incubator temperatures rather 
than at room or refrigerator temperatures. The same precaution 
should be taken with any cross-matching tests when une.xpected 
or ine.xpHcable agglutination’ occurs. 

In such cases, the Landsteiner-Levine test tube method of 
cross matching blood samples perhaps is preferable to the slide 
method, because it is more sensitive to weak agglutinins and is 
better adapted for use at incubator temperature. The technique 
is simple: 1 drop of recipient’s serum, 2 drops of a thin suspension 
of donor’s red cells, and I drop of normal salt solution are placed 
in a Kahn or Hinton tube, mixed, and incubated for thirty min- 
utes The tube then is centrifuged at a ver>- slow speed for one 
minute, after which the specimen is examined for agglutination 
with a magnifying lens. Agglutination, when present, also ma}’ be 
seen grossly if the tube is shaken sc\Teral times. A final reading is 
made by low-pow'er microscopic examination of a drop of the 
mixture on a slide. 

Agglutination because of culd hemagglutinins does not 
render blood unfit for transfusion if it is otherwise compatible. 
However, the blood should be warmed before being administered, 
either by allowing the bottle to remain at room temperature for 
several hours or by placing the container in a basin of wTiter at 
95® F. (not over body temperature). 

The cross-matching preparation should be checked by two 
responsible Individuals who are familiar with such tests in order 
to avoid any possibility of error. 
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No donor should be used who is suffering from n chronic 
infectious disease that may be transmitted by the blood; for ex- 
ample, malaria or syphilis. Blood used for transfusion must 
always be subjected to a standard test for syphilis, the Wasser- 
mann reaction being the most widely accepted test. If the trans- 
fusion is an emergency one, a Kahn, Eagle, or Hinton test for 
syphilis may be carried out while preparations for the transfusion 
are under way. The Laughlen serologic test is especially adapted 
for use in emergencies, for it is simple to perform and to read. 
This test may be carried out by the intern with no difficulty and 
it requires only ten minutes for completion.* No blood should be 
transfused into a recipient until the absence of syphilis has been 
established, both by laboratory test and by examination and 
questioning of the donor. WTien the emergency is extremely 
urgent and the time necessary for serologic tests is lacking, a 
blood transfusion may be given from a compatible untested donor, 
preferably a member of the patient’s family, but only if the situ- 
ation is first explained to the relatives and authorization secured. 

Rh Blood Tj'pe. — The explanation for certain previously 
unclassified transfusion reactions as well as for the pathogenesis 
of erythroblastosis fetalis became evident following the discovery 
of the Rh blood group factor. Landsteiner and Wiener in 1940* 
found that agglutinins which developed in the serum of rabbits 
against the red blood cells of the Alacaais rhesus monkey would 
also agglutinate human red blood cells in a high percentage of 
cases. The reacting substance, or agglutinogen, present in human 
erythrocytes was called the Rh factor because of its original 
discovery in the er>'throcytes of the rhesus monkey. 

Human red blood cells therefore can be divided into two 
main types with reference to this factor. Rh-positive cells contain 
the specific agglutinogen, while Rh-negative cells contain none. 
The Rh factor has no relation to blood group or to sex but is 
transmitted genetically'® as a dominant characteristic. Approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of all people are Rh positive (92 per cent of 
Negroes are Rh positive) and the remainder Rh negative. 

Introduction of Rh-positive blood into the circulation of the 
Rh-negative recipient produces no reaction on the first occasion. 
As a result of the transfusion, anti-Rh agglutinins develop in the 
serum of the Rli-negative recipient. Transfusion of Rh-positive 
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blood on a second occasion therefore may result in agglutination 
and hemolysis of the donor’s red cells by the recipient’s serum 
Transfusion reactions on the basis of Rh incompatibility can 
occur In no more than IS per cent of the population, and of 
these susceptible individuals, sensitization must have occurred 
as a result of a previous transfusion of Rh-positive blood. The 
incidence of such reactions consequently is small, particularly 
since the titer of antibodies may be too low to produce clinical 
reaction in many cases in which it could be expected. 

From se\en to ten days are required for sensitization to 
develop** following the first administration of Rh*positive blood 
to an Rhmegative patient. If a second similar transfusion is 
git'en before this much time has elapsed, either no reaction or a 
very slight reaction will ensue. Transfusion of Rh-positivc blood 
may produce a fully developed transfusion reaction if the inten'al 
is greater than seven days after the sensitizing transfusion. 
Such reactions may var>’ from transient chills, fever, and jaundice 
to severe hemoglobinuria and anuria. In any case, no benefit is 
derived from the transfusion and some degree of harm results. 

Subgroups** ha%‘e been demonstrated among Rh-posilive sub- 
jects so that an Rh-posItive patient may be sensitized by a trans- 
fusion of Rh-positive blood of a different sui^group. Subsequent 
transfusion from the same donor to the same recipient then may 
cause a reaction, although this is a clinical rarity; tlie lesser sub- 
groups make up only about 2.5 per cent of the total. Three 
different agglutinogens or antigenic factors (Rho, Rh,. and Rh,) 
which may be present in Rh-positive red blood cells are recog- 
nized at present; in combination with the corresponding serum 
types and the Rh-negative (rh) type, this permits classification 
of human blood Into eight different types with respect to Rh 
factor. Of these types, Rh„ Rh,, Rh,Rh, and rh, must be 
considered as Rh-negative with respect to the recipient of a trans- 
fusion or the obstetric patient. Such patients should receive 
transfusions of rh (true Rh negative) blood only, to prevent sensi- 
tization. 

Rh-negative women married to Rh-positive men will some- 
times develop anti-Rh agglutinins as a result of pregnancy” 
with an Rh-positive fetus. Although the first child is likely to be 
normal, the second child, if also Rh positive, may suffer a variable 
degree of hemolj’sis as a result of pass.-ige of the mother’s anti-Rh 
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serum agglutinins across the placenta. The resulting damage 
to the child’s red cells may cause injury var>’ing from moderate 
jaundice and anemia to fatal erythroblastosis fetalis. In the 
most severe cases, when the maternal anti-Rh immunity is high, 
death of the fetus may occur at anj' time from the seventh montli 
of de\’elopment to the time of birth. In such a case, if the father 
is homozygous Rh positive, all his children will be Rh positive and 
are unlikely to survive. If he is heterozygous Rh positive, he may 
be fortunate enough to have an Rb-negative child, in which case a 
normal offspring will result. There is at present no way to alter 
these circumstances. The best that can be done is to make sure 
that no Rh-positive transfusion, either of whole blood or of sus- 
pended red cells, is given to an Rh-negative woman of child-bear- 
ing age. If a transfusion is needed in an Rh-negative young 
woman, blood from an Rh-negativ'e donor always should be used. 
Although theoretically erythroblastosis should be common, the 
normal impermeability of the placenta is so high that serious 
pathologic change occurs only occasionally. 

Patients who are likely to require several transfusions, 
patients who giv’e a history of previous transfusion reactions, or 
patients who are young women in the child-bearing period should 
be typed to determine the Rh blood group before a transfusion 
is given. An Rh-negative patient of any of these classes should be 
transfused with Rh-negative blood only. This is especially 
important if the first transfusion is to be given during or immedi- 
ately after operation,” when the patient is unable to complain 
and a reaction may occur unidentified. 

A satisfactory rapid slide test for determination of Rh 
blood tj'pe has been described by Tisdall and Garland.** These 
authors made use of an anti-Rh testing serum containing agglu- 
tinins both for the major Rh-positive blood type and for one of 
the Rh-positive subgroups, so that the test gave a false negative 
response in only 0.5 per cent of Rh-positive bloods. Commercially 
available sera are chiefly ol the type whtdi agglutinate only the 
cells of the .major Rh-positive group (Rho). so that from 2.0 to 
2.5 per cent of Rh-positive unknown bloods (subgroups) will give* 
a false negative reaction. 

The test as described makes use of a ^•ery thick cell suspension 
of the unknown blood, one drop of which is placed on a slide and 
mixed with one drop of anti-Rh testing serum. The resulting 
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suspension is mixed with a glass rod or with the bottom of a 
Ivahn tube. Control tests also are set up with a known Kli-nega- 
tivc blood and a known Rh-positivu blood for comparison 
%s'ith the lest of the unknown specimen. The cell mixtures are 
allowed to rest for one minute, after which the slide is rotated 
once or twice to loosen the cells from the glass surface. The test 
is read when the knotvn Rb*positive blood shows agglutination, 
which usually occurs within a minute. A positive reaction is evi- 
denced by the appearance of macroscopic red granular clumps of 
agglutinated cells: microscopic examination is not necessarj'. By 
this technique, if the cells do not show agglutination within two 
minutes, the unknown blood is considered Rh negativ'e. It is 
suggested that both the blood and the antiserum be at room 
temperature when used and that the unknown blood sample 
be Ics.s than twenty-four hours old. 

With the commercial anti-Rh testing sera now available, 
slight differences in technique may be employed. For preparation 
of the cell suspension, two full drops of blood are mixed with 
0 5 c.c. of normal salt solution in a Kahn tube to obtain a 10 per 
cent cell suspension. A thinner cell suspension may give a false 
negative reading. A small drop of anti-Rh serum is mixed on a 
slide with a similar drop of unknown cell suspension and is allowed 
to remain undisturbed for three minutes. During the next three- 
minute period, the slide is held above a source of light and is 
inspected constantly. Agglutination is evidenced by the appear- 
ance of fine red granules. Microscopic examination is not advis- 
able nor should the test mixture be allowed to stand for more than 
six minutes before it is read. Control tests with known Rh-posi- 
tise and known Rh-ncgati%e bloods are set up for comparison 
with the unknown. 

The test tube technique for Rh typing takes a longer time. 

A 2 per cent cell suspension is made from the unknowm blood and 
a drop of this suspension is mixed wnth a drop of known testing 
serum in a Kahn tube. TTie mixture is shaken and is incubated in 
a water bath at 37® C. for an hour. Control tests are set up in a 
similar manner. The tubes are balanced in a centrifuge and are 
spun at 1,000 r.p.m. for one and one-half minutes The tubes are 
removed, shaken gently, and examined immediately for macro- 
scopic agglutination. If necessary, a drop of the suspension is 
e.xamined both macroscoi«cally and microscopically on a clean 
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slide. The presence of agglutination indicates that the unknown 
blood is Rh positive. Complete typing can be done by use of 
known sera of the different ty^ies. 

Demonstration of Rh sensitization is somewhat complicated 
by the fact that "blocking antibodies” as well as agglutinins may 
be present in sensitized serum and may interfere with agglutina- 
tion. It is believed that these blocking substances are protein 
in nature and produce their effect by forming a layer or coating 
over the Rh-positive red cells, used for testing, preventing agglu- 
tination by the anti-Rh serum agglutinins. A substance present 
in plasma ("conglutinin”) is thought to be necessarj’ to permit 
agglutination in the presence of blocking antibodies: this sub- 
stance is inacti\'ated by addition of water solutions of ctystal- 
loids. The blocking effect can be minimized therefore by the use 
of AB plasma (obtained from bank blood) instead of normal salt 
solution for the known Rh-posItive cell suspension and for dilu- 
tion of the unknown serum. As a rule, however, the blocking 
effect is not noticeable if the titer of the anti-Rh testing serum 
is high. 

Unger and associates'* suggest the routine testing of all don- 
ors and recipients for Rh group as w-ell as for Moss group, advising 
the use of the more easily obtained testing serum containing pure 
anti-Rho blocking antibodies, which will produce clumping in 
Rho-positive blood (about 85 per cent of people). If no clumping 
occurs, the cells do not belong to the preponderant Rho-positive 
group and therefore should be typed completely with Rh#, Rh,, 
and Rh,, sera; if there is no agglutination with any of these 
testing sera, the blood is Rh negative. By this procedure, com- 
plete identification of Rh type can be made with a minimum of 
testing; it is adwcated by these authors as being particularly 
applicable to the operation of a blood bank. 

Methods of Blood Transfusion 

The many techniques for administering blood transfusions 
differ in minor details but can be classified into two broad groups. 
In the direct method untreated blood is transferred from donor 
to recipient rapidly and by such a technique that the transfer is 
completed before the blood begins to clot. The indirect method 
involves the use of an anticoagulant, usually sodium citrate. 
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rransfusiun by the direct method h,is ne\er attained much 
popularity beauise of sc\-er.il serictus disad^ an tages. Considerable 
dexterity and experience are necc&sao' to assure the rapid and 
smooth condwcl o{ the procedure; if cJotting begins to occur, the 
transfusion must be discontinued aloiice The recipient, especi- 
ally if very ill or of a nervous temperament, is likely to become 
disturbed and excited by the fact that the donor is lying beside 
him and by the manipulations necessary to carry out (he transfer 
of the blood. Finally, the apjiaratus required for direct transfusion 
Is usually more costly than that necessary for the indirect method. 

The simplest form of the direct method in principle involves 
the use of separate syringes for alternate rapid withclran al and in- 
jection of the blood and requires a team of three people, with 
scrubbed hands and sterile gloves. An intravenous needle is in- 
serted into a suitable vein in a sterile field in the recipient's 
arm and another is similarly placed in the donor’s arm. One mem- 
ber of the team withdraws 50 c.c. of blood from the donor's v'cin 
and ^tosses the syringe to another member of the team, who in- 
jects the blood into the recipient’s vein. A third person washes 
the syringe after use in a sterile solution of sodium citrate (2 per 
cent) or in normal salt solution. If at least four syringes are used 
an<l if the needles are not withdrawn from the v’eins, the pro- 
cedure may be made a continuous one. although clotting is very 
likely to occur. 

Other methods of direct transfusion include the Kimpton- 
Brovvn paraffined tubes, the Jubi apparatus, and the DeBakey 
apparatus.* all of which require familiarity with the apparatus 
and a certain degree of de.xterity. The latter two methods permit 
withdrawal of blood from the donor and administration to 
the recipient almost simultaneously. Care must be taken with 
these devdees that the flow proceeds in the proper direction; it is 
possible to give the prospectiv'e donor a transfusion of the recip- 
ient’s blood, which might produce a serious reaction In a donor 
(if, for example, type IV). 

A compromise between the direct and indirect methods of 
transfusion was effected by Hedenius,** who obviated the dis- 
advantages of indirect transfusion of citrated blood by hepariniz- 
ing the donor. Heparin is administered intravenously to the donor 
in quantities of I 0 to 1.25 mg. per kilogram of body weight. Ten 
minutes later the amount of blood desired is withdrawn from the 
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donor and transfused into the recipient by any technique desired. 
Coagulation of the drawn blood nnll not begin in less than one- 
half hour, but the transfusion must be completed within that 
time. The donor's blood will retain the heparin effect for about 
two hours; he should be kept at rest for that length of time and 
any possibility of injury a\'oided. The method of transfusion by 
heparinization of the donor will probably be of most value as an 
emergency method outside of hospitals, when standard trans- 
fusion equipment is not available, or as a preparation for the 
multiple syringe method of transfusion. 

The indirect method, in which an anticoagulant is added to 
the blood as it is collected, is the most widely preferred. By this 
procedure the blood can be collected from the donor in a labora- 
tor>’ and transfused later into the recipient as slowly and as 
simply as an ordinary infusion Is giren. There is no need for haste, 
and the blood may l)e given after sex'eral days, if necessary, 
pro\’ided it is kept in the icebox during the interv'al. The patient 
U relieved of the necessity of enduring the bustle and unpleasant- 
ness that usually accompany a direct transfusion, during which 
the donor lies beside the recipient; in fact, if the indirect method 
is used, the patient may cren be unaware that blood, rather than 
dextrose solution, is being administered. The method is a simple 
one and the procedure can Ije performed with no difficulty, e\*en 
with little previous experience. 

One of the greatest adx'antages of the indirect method is 
that a small amount of blood may be introduced into the recipi- 
ent’s vein and then the flow nia5' be stopped until the presence or 
absence of a transfusion reaction can be determined. This is not 
possible when the direct method is used. 


Collection of Blood 

Although a great many hospitals now use commercially pre- 
pared transfusion bottles and apparatus, many still employ their 
own blood collection and transfusion systems. These individual 
methods differ slightly in details but the principle of operation is 
in general much tlie same. The method described below is prob- 
ably typical in most respects. The use of commercial trans- 
fusion apparatus is described in the Appendix. 
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After the collectingset has been assembled (Fig. in lo c c 
of sterile sodium citrate solution (2.5 per cent) for each lo’o c.c. of 
blood to be collected is aspirated tlm>ugh the needle. The small 
amount of anticoagulant used has no effect on the recipient’s 
clotting time, even when pathologically increased, for there is 
ahvayssufficient .serum calcium to combine with it. This is true 
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even in jaundiced patients, transfusions of citrated blood being as 
valuable as transfusions of untreated blood. It is possible that 
the use of the diemical may increase somewhat the incidence of 
mild transfusion reactions, but this effect is of little real impor- 
tance. 

It is probably best to have the donor lying down, in case he 
should faint. A tourniquet, preferably a sphygmomanometer cuff, 
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is applied U) (he donor’s upper arm but is nut yet tightened. The 
operator, who has prcvHously prepared his hands ns for a surgical 
ojwration and has put on sturitc gloA'cs, then cleans the skin ofer 
the donor’s selected vein with two a>ats of iodine and alcohol, 
the iodine being allowed to dr>' before rcmo\-al. Sterile towels 
are placed around the area. The sp«3t tn be punctured is pulled a 
little to one side and a wheal of procaine (1 per cent) injected, 
after which the injected area is allowed to slide back to its 
original position aboA-e the \-ein (Fig, 12). The tourniejupt is 
tightened by an assistant, and the venipuncture is carefully 
performed AA'ith a large (16 to 18 gauge) needle. In most cases, 
it is advisable to make a small nick in the skin with a scalpel be- 
fore attempting to inf reduce t/ie needle. Gentle suction is applied. 
If no bloorl is obtained, \ery slight withdrawal of the needle may 
help; both 8lde,s of the vein may have been pierced or the A'essel 
AA’all may have been drawn against the beveletl edge of the needle 
by the suction. The pump is used just enough to keep the blood 
flowing in a steady stream; too much suction may cause an entire 
segment of the Aein to collapse. Rhythmical slow* flexion of the 
donor's fingers Avill increase the rate of bloori flow. The bottle is 
agitated slow*Iy and constantly by an assistant to insure thorough 
mixing of the blood with the citrate solution. An additional 
amount of blood equal to the amount of citrate used is drawn 
to allow for volume of anticoagulant. 

Acliiiinistratinn of Illood 

If the collecting bottle is proA-ided Avith an outlet near 
the bottom (Fig. 11), the blwxl may be introduced into the recipi- 
ent’s selected vein through a tube and needle attachetl to the 
outlet. If not, the stopper should be remoAed, the lip flamed, 
and the blood poured through a sterile funnel into the bottle of an 
ordinary intravenous set Avhich can be used for administering the 
transfusion. The blood should be filtered through a sterile 
/r/ter as an intermediate step In the set illustrated, Avhen 
collection is complete, a small quantity of sterile normal salt 
solution is aspirated through the needle to clean the tube, 
Avhich is then clamped shut. TTie suction bulb is replaced Avith a 
pressure bulb and a sterile needle is attached to the outflow tube. 
The tubing is filled Avith blood slowly by gentle pressure on the 
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bulb to remove the air. The transfusion is administered slowly to 
the redpient, through a medium needle (IS to 19 gauge). 

Except in emergencies, blood is given slowly, at a rate of 
from 50 to 60 drops per minute. After 50 c.c. has been adminis- 
tered at this rate, the rate of flow is cut down temporarily and the 
patient watched for signs of a possible reaction, such as nervous- 
ness, tachycardia, pallor, sweating, headache, nausea, chill, or 
pain in the lumbar region or extremities. If any of these signs is 
observed, the transfusion is immediately discontinued and 
epinephrine, 0.5 to I.Q c.c. (t: 1,000), administered. Otherwise, 



Fig. 13 — Itftnd roller Tor the rapM intraTcnoas admiolsinillon of soltttSons (Frota 
tiandr &n<l Rogers Croc. S(«S Xlrat , Msjo CUn 13 1 726. 133S ) 


the blood may be given slowly until the transfusion is completed, 
administration of SOO c.c. requiring about two hours. An 
attendant should remain constantly in the room with a patient 
receiving a blood transfusion. Sometimes administration by 
gravity or by pressure pump does not permit a sufficiently rapid 
introduction of blood or fluid in patients needing it urgently. Pro- 
gressive compression of the rubber tubing by hand or b>’ some 
form of hand roller, such as the instrument (Figs. 13 and 14) 
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devis’d by Limdy and Rogers, will increase the speed of flow of 
the intravenous injection These authors state that 500 c c of 
blood can be transfused when necessary in Jess tJian five minutes 
by the use of their Instrument. 



Fig 14 — Hand roller In place on tuPe Forttlon of band* ihown (From Lunclf 
and Rojnsre Proc. SiaJT JtffC, ilmyo Cila tr: rsr. J93S i 

Although definitely not an acceptable method, blood for an 
indirect transfusion may be collected in an emergency when no 
set is available by applying a tourniquet to the donor’s arm, 
cleaning the area to be punctured, inserting, under complete 
aseptic precautions, a fairly laige needle with a sterile tube 
attached, and allowing the blood to drop directly into a sterile 
wide-mouthed container holding the requisite amount of citrate 
solution. Following collection and proper mixing with the citrate 
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solution, the blood is administered in the usual manner by means 
of a transfusion set equipped with a satisfactory sterile filter. 
About 100 C.C. of normal salt solution should be poured into the 
intravenous set and allowed to start running into the vein before 
the blood is added. More detailed information concerning the 
technique of blood transfusion can be found in the books by 
Kilduffe and DeBakey* and by UHener.” 

The use of the intramedullary route for administration of 
blood transfusions has been suggested by Tocantins and O’Neill*® 
and advocated also by many others following increased experience 
with the method. Intraosseous transfusions are not without some 
danger, however, and familiarity should be gained with the 
procedure before it is attempted. In general, it is more satis- 
factory for infusion of aqueous solutions than for transfusion 
of blood and is of particular \*alue in the care of infants and small 
children (p. 44). 


Transfusion Reactions 

Unremitting care of a high degree is necessary to pre\ ent the 
occurrence of serious transfusion reactions. The selection of the 
proper donors and the collection and administration of blood to 
the patient are not complicated procedures and they are uell 
handled by any capable intern. On the other hand, there is no 
margin for the least error or carelessness in any step of the process ; 
a fatal hemolytic reaction may occur suddenly and with little 
warning if incompatible blood is administered. Minor reac- 
tions, which may cause further injury to an already ill patient, 
result from the use of improperly cleaned apparatus, impure 
anticoagulant solutions, or bank blood contaminated during 
collection or storage. Finally, \'arious diseases may be trans- 
mitted through blood transfusions if the precaution of investigat- 
' ing the donor beforehand is not taken. Well-authenticated 
instances have been reported oS the transroissiDn by transfusson of 
malaria, syphilis, and \-arious virus diseases such as infectious 
hepatitis. 

Hemolytic Reactions. — Reactions due to transfusion of 
incompatible blood are no longer common because of the well- 
planned routine for collection and administration of blood in all 
hospitals. This complication of blood transfusion, the most 
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dangerous one, is due to astiutination and Ijsis of the donor’s 
red b!(KKl cells by specific a^Iutinins in the recipient’s serum, 
with the release of products of the hemolysis into the blood 
stream. 

If incompatifilc blood is unwittingly administered, the re- 
sulting reaction usually is immediateand profound. After perhaps 
SO c.c. of incompatible blood has been introduced, the patient 
typically devTlops a feeling of fullness or bursting in the head, 
set'cre p.nin in the lower back, and a sensation of constriction of 
the chest with marked dyspnea. Nausea and \’oniiting may 
appear, with such signs of progressK-e vascuhnr collapse as a rapid 
soft pulse and a sudden drop in blood pressure. Within a short 
time, the temperature rises rapidly and a se\-Bre chill develops. 
If the transfusion is discontinued at the first sign of a reaction, 
the adverse symptoms continue for a few minutes and then 
gradually disappear. Continuance of the transfusion, however, 
causes a rapid de\’elopment of lrre\’ersible shock and sometimes 
sudden death. 

After subsidence of the acute symptoms, the patient usually 
recovers rapidly and has no complaints. Within a few hours, 
hemoglobinuria develops and the urine shows positive tests for 
blood and albumin. If the reaction is mild, transient oliguria 
develops, from which recovcr>' is rapid and complete. More 
severe reactions are followed, after seawa) days of apparcntlj’ 
normal health, by jaundice, progressive oliguria, and finally death 
in uremia. Death following transfusion of Incompatible blood 
therefore m.iy result either immediately from shock or within 
a week or more from secondarj' rcn.il insufficiency. 

The over-all mortality rale for hemolytic reactions due to 
transfusion of incompatible blood is at least SO per cent, the prog- 
nosis of each individual case depending upon the size of the trans- 
fusion and the general health of the patient. As a rule, patients , 
who have received less than 100 c.c. of incompatible blood will 
recover, while similar transfusions of 250 to 500 c.c. will almost 
alwaj-s produce a fatal reaction, especially if the patient is already 
w’eakened by anemia or coincident \asceral disease. 

The cause of renal failure following se\-ere transfusion re- 
actions has never been establi^ed. Various e.xplanations have 
.been proposed, such as blockage of the renal tubules by hemoglo- 
bin precipitated in an add urine, occurrence of a substance in the 
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hemolyzed blood toxic to the kidne>'S, and temporary vascular 
spasm throughout the kidnej’s with permanent damage resulting. 
At necropsy, the kidney is distended and pale, with microscopic- 
ally normal glomeruli, interstitbl edema, dilated proximal con- 
^luted tubules, and necrosis of epithelium in the distal tub- 
ules.** The theory' postulating the presence of a nephrotoxic sub- 
stance in the hemolyzed blood probably is the most plausible. 

Hemolytic reactions due to Rh incompatibility are milder 
than those due to group incompatibility, but are similar other- 
nase. If the cause of the reaction is not recognized and more 
transfusions of the same nature are given, succeeding reactions 
become more severe and may be fatal. 

Transfusion of bank blood that has been stored for more 
than seven to ten days may be follow'ed by rapid hemolysis of a 
laige percentage of the transfused cells even though no incom- 
patibility is present, Hemol>'sis of this type usually produces 
only a mild reaction if any, although slight transient jaundice 
may appear. 

Tre.\tment. — ^Treatment of hemolytic reactions offers very 
little help but should be instituted at once. The first 50 c.c. of a 
transfusion ahv*a>’s is given slowly, at a rate not exceeding 60 
drops per minute, with an attendant pr^nt to watch for evidence 
of a reaction. If unto^'nrd signs appear or if the patient complains 
of headache, nausea, or backache, the transfusion is discontinued 
instantly and the unused blood is returned to the laboratorj' for 
verification of the cross matching. Epinephrine (1:1,000) is 
administered in doses of 0.5 to 1.0 c.c., and blankets are supplied 
if a chill develops. Impending or actual shock may require 
administration of plasma or of another more carefully matched 
blood transfusion. 

The only other worth-while procedure is the administration 
of alkalies. Preliminarj' alkniinization has been suggested by 
DeGoa’i/7** and others as a routine prophyiactic measure before* 
all transfusions to minimize the precipitation of hemoglobin in 
the kidnej's in case a hemolytic reaction should occur. This 
measure has not yet been widely adopted, but administration 
of alkali in treatment of such reactions is v.'ell recognized. Alka- 
Hniiation probably is useless after a reaction has occurred, be- 
cause the damage already has been done. Oral administration 
of alkali is of little I'alue; absorption is too sloiv and the amount 
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required is too VTiriable. Rapid alkalintzing of the urine is ac- 
complished best by intravenous injection of steriJe one-sixth 
molar sodium r-lactate solution (18.66 Gm. of sodium r-lactate 
per liter) in a dose of 500 c.c., repeated after several hours if 
necessary. Sodium bicarbonate, prepared and .sterilized in the 
hospital, may be too strongly alkaline for intravenous use be- 
cause of partial transformation into sodium carbonate. Com- 
mercially prepared sealed ampules of sodium bicarbonate (4 per 
cent) are available and are safer. This solution usually is given 
intravenously in quantities of 300 cc. administered very slowly. 

W^en anuria develops, measures are taken to stimulate 
urinary output. Intravenous injection of 1,000 c.c. of 10 to 20 
per cent dextrose or of 50 to 100 c.c of 50 per cent dextrose 
may be worth trial. Renal decapsulation has been acK-ocated*^ 
and is wwth trying if nie<lical methods fail (p. 281). 

Pyrogenic Reactions. — Mild transfusion reactions are 
relatively frequent and consist simply of a transitorj' rise in 
temperature of from 2 to 6* F. Various mild systemic symptoms 
such as headache, n.ause.'), weakness, palpitation, lumbar pain, 
or rigor may be present. No specific treatment is necessary; 
application of extra blankets may add to the patient’s comfort 
and warm drinks usually are appreciated. Administration of 
epinephrine, 0.5 to 1.0 c.c. (1:1,000) hypodermically, or of mor- 
phine, 10 to 16 mg. (gr. 1/6 to 1/4) hj'podermically, will relieve 
the discomfort. Symptoms of this type do not often persist for 
more than an hour or two. 

Pyrogenic reactions follow the use of improperly prepared 
anticoagulant or preservative solutions or of improperly cleaned 
apparatus. Several observers ha»« felt that the relatively large 
amount of citrate (antioragulant) administered with massive 
transfusions produces toxic affects, but this has not been con- 
firmed and the consensus is that such reactions are due to other 
causes. 

The b.v-products of bacterial growth and decomposition 
present in tap water or arising from contamination of apparatus 
improperly cleaned after use will produce a febrife reaction and a 
chill if injected intra\'enously intoa patient. Such pyrogens are 
uniformly present in tap water and can be completely removed 
only by triple distillation. Pyrogens also arise from bacterial 
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growth if flasks, stoppers, tubing, and needles stained with blood 
or crystalloid solutions are put aside for several hours before 
cleaning or are washed with tap w'ater and allowed to stand for 
several hours before sterilization. Rigorous attention to detail 
is necessarj’ in the preparation of solutions and apparatus for use 
in collecting or transfusing blood. 

Allergic Reactions. — Allergic reactions to bfood trans- 
fusion usually appear simply as transient urticaria but occasion- 
ally are severe, with asthma or angioneurotic edema. Such com- 
plications probably are due to reactions of the recipient to specific 
allergens contained in the donor's blood, for example, to certain 
foods. For this reason, fasting donors are preferred and, more 
particularly, donors who show no allergic sensitizations. 

Any evidence of allergen transfer requires immediate dis- 
continuance of the transfusion. Epinephrine (1: 1,000), 0.3 to 
0.8 C.C, hypodermically, will produce a prompt disappearance of 
the reaction. Benadryl, 50 to 100 mg., or Pyribenzamine, 50 
mg., also will relieve acute allergic urticaria of this type. The 
dose may be repeated after several hours if necessary. 

Blood Banks * 

The facts that compatible donors may be difficult to find 
and that withdrawal and preparation of blood for transfusion 
require considerable time have led to the establishmenf at many 
hospitals of banks or stores of blood for transfusion, classified 
according to tyqie and date of collection. 

Methods of collection and preservation are becoming more 
or less standardized. The management of the blood bank at the 
Massachusetts Genera! Hospital has been described in detail by 
Soutter**; the system and technique used at that hospital prob- 
ably are typical of the average well-managed hospital blood 
bank. 

Some institutions secure blood for transfusion from sources 
other than healthy living individuals. In Russia, Yudin” and as- 
sociates have developed a large blood bank, using blood secured 
from undamaged cadai-ers within six hours after death. Sufficient 
quantities of suitable blood probably Avould be difficult to obtain 
except in the largest population centers, and the esthetic accept- 
ability of the procedure is by no means universal. Placenta! 
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h[oocl,« collecled iintler sterile prcaiutions from healthy subjects 
at the time of delivery, has been used to supply Word banks 
at v-irious centers in this country, but apain there are too many 
disadvantages for the method to have wide appeal 

During World War 11 many thousands of liters of blood were 
drawn from healthy donors at the American Red Cross centers 
throughout the United Stales. The red cells were separated and 
the plasma was desiccated, stored in sterile units, and sent over- 
seas for use by the Armed Forces. In many instances, the fresh 
discarded red cells were resuspended in an amount of sterile 
normal salt solution equal to or less than the removed plasma 
and were used as transfusions in place of whole blood at various 
hospitals. Reports that have lieen made on the use of red blood 
cell s.uspensi<ina indicate that they are satisfactory in the treat- 
ment of anemia, although considerably less satisfactory in the 
treatment of other conditions requiring whole blood trans 
fusion. Careful cross matching of the red blood cell suspension 
against the recipient s blood is necessary, just as in an ordi- 
nary blood transfusion. The only indication for administra- 
tion of red ccibsallne suspension at present is anemia with normal 
plasma protein amcentration. The chief advantage is that an 
Excellent use is found for the re<I cells formerly discarded as a 
by-product in the preparation and preservation of plasma. Red 
blood cells that are discarded from bank blood cannot be used for 
transfusion by any method ; such cells are over age and are unfit for 
introduction into the circulating blood. The use of red blood cells 
for administration in suspension in normal salt solution is restricted 
to freshly drawn cells, discarded during processing of plasma. 
Thalhimer and Taylor-’ have descrilied a satisfactory method of 
preserving, utilizing, and administering red blood cell trans- 
fusions, using a sterile solution of 10 per cent corn syrup in 
distilled water as a preservative and vehicle. The surviv'al of 
red blood cells preserved in this manner and stored is approxi- 
mately the same as that of the red blood cells in whole bank blood. 

Despite the obvious advantages of the Wood bank, there are 
certain factors which render stored whole blood somewhat in- 
ferior to fresh blood for transfusion. Autolytic changes take place 
in refrigerated blood, which is preserved best under aseptic pre- 
ciutions •wntliin a temperature range of 0 to 5* C. Although very 
little actual hemolysis takes place for nearly two weeks after the 
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blood has been collected, the fragility of the red cells increases 
with the length of preservTition. The flasks containing blood 
should be handled gently; agitation increases the tendency’ of the 
cells to hemolysis and decreases tJie length of time such blood 
may be stored safely before use. Exposure to air also increases 
the fragility of the cells; flasks containing stored blood may be 
filled completely, with total exclusion of air, or the blood may be 
stored in a N-acuum flask. The blood transfusion field service of 
the United States Army, which supplied great quantities of 
whole blood to field and ev’acuation hospitals during World War 
II, made a practice of filling the flasks completely to minimize 
exposure to air and to decrease the tendency to agitation of the 
blood w’ithin the flask during transportation. 

Normally, erj’throcytes remain in the circulating blood for a 
period of three to four months; this is true also of the red cells in 
blood which is transfused immediately after collection or, to a 
lesser degree, within five daj-s after vvithdratval. Blood which has 
been preserved for more than ten days usually is not of much 
value to the recipient and sometimes may do actual harm; 
rapid hemolysis of the transfused erj^hrocj-ies may rake place and 
hemoglobinuria and transfusion reactions of varying degrees of 
severity may occur. The red cells in blood preserved for such a 
long time do not remain in the recipient’s blood stream for more 
than a few days before they break down, and an icteric tint 
sometimes can be observed in the patient’s serum at this titre. 
In general, the optimum safe limit for storage of preser\-ed blood 
is about five days or, at most, seven days. After this time, the 
cells can be separated and discarded and the plasma preserved 
either by desiccation or as a liquid. 

Alterations occur in other constituents of conserved blocd. 
A shift of potassium ions from the erythrocytes to the plasma has 
been demonstrated by Scudder and co-workers,’* who feel that 
Wood preserved /or more Shao Jfii’*' days xaay he snxnewJbat tasic 
when transfused, as a result of the increased plasma potassium. 

The prothrombin content of conser\'ed blood decreases >’ery 
rapidly, ns sho^vn by Rhoads and Panzer,’* so that blood preserved 
for even two or three days cannot be used to combat the bleeding 
tendency due to prothrombin defidency, as in obstructive jaun- 
dice. Although other in\'estigatore have e.xtended this period 
somewhat, it is universally agreed that there is a significant drop 
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in prothrombin concentration of preserved blood after the first 
few days of storage. Freshly drawn blood should therefore be 
used for this purprtsc. 

Within these limitations preserved blood has been demon- 
strated to be safe for transfusion and has gained wide acceptance 
as a substitute for the less readily available fresh blood. 
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Chapter 9 


SYSTEMIC COMPLICATING FACTORS 

Certain unrdatwl patliolocic conditions coexisting in a 
patient in need of snidery may require special preparation and 
aftercare. Examination will re.idily disclose any of the common' 
complications that jiiay be present and often simple precautionary 
measures may transform a poor operative risfc into a good one. 

Extremes of Age 

Patients in the e,vtrenics of life are generally subject to a 
higher operative mortality and morbidity than are other subjects, 
although proper care will usually retiuce the risk to a point at 
n-hich surger}' can }jc umfertaken n-itkovt undue worry. ChU- 
dren, especially under I jear of age. and old people, especially 
over 70 years of age, present p.articular problems. 

Infants and Young Clnldrcn.— Infants and young chil- 
dren normally hav-c a much higher metabolic rate than adults and 
are unusually susceptible to ph>'siologic disturkances. Any fac- 
tor that reduces the food intake or any significant infection 
will rapidly produce a depletion of bcxly fluiils and of stored 
glycogen. Vomiting, for example, either as a result of systemic 
disease or of gastrointestinal obstruction not only will prevent 
proper food intake and glycogai depcsition. but also will produce 
dehydration and los*! of body chlorides. The resulting electrolyte 
imbalance sometimes is so marked that tetany may result. In 
a child, diarrhea with its general debilitating effect and drainage 
of body fluids may also produce rapid dehydration and a high 
temperature within a wry short time. Either vomiting or diar- 
rhea may interfere so greatly with nutrition that starvation , 
acidosis will develop from increased metabolic oxidation of body 
fat in the absence of sufficient carbohydrates Such physiologic 
disturbances as x'omiting and diarrhea In patients of this age 
group should be accorded their true importance and the conse- 
quent fluid and electrolyte losses should be corrected immediately. 

Care of the child throughout the entire preoperative and 
postoperative course must be divided betneen a qualiSeil 
ISO 
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pediatrician and the surgeon. The child is not simply a small 
adult; management of patients in this age group requires such 
specialized knowledge that a pediatrician's serv’ices are indis- 
pensable. The surgeon, however, must recognize certain definite 
problems peculiar to the care of children. 

Psychic trauma inflicted upon a child by his stay in a hospital 
and particularly by a surgical procedure may produce subsequent 
behavior problems and fears that will prove difficult to eradicate. 
Some simple e.\planation of the necessity for hospitalization and 
operation should be given to the child, and a near relative, prefer- 
ably his mother, should accompany him and be present when he 
meets those who will care for him. Efforts of the attendants to 
establish friendly relations with the suspicious and terrified 
patient will save a great deal of time later if a cooperative 
frame of mind can be induced. Children may fear the dark 
in unfamiliar surroundings, and a night light in the room 
may be necessarj'. A small dose of barbiturate elixir on the first 
night is useful. Most important of all is the fact that the child 
should not be brought to the operating room while fully conscious 
to wait for some time before induction of anesthesia. The picture 
of a wildly terrified, screaming child fighting the anesthetist is 
still too often seen in hospital operating rooms and the effects of 
the experience on the patient's subsequent course and subsequent 
attitude should be self-evident. A child should always receive a 
sufficient dose of a barbiturate or of a basal anesthetic such as 
Avertin to induce sleep before he is taken from his room. It is 
highly advisable also for his mother to be present, so that he may 
feel secure when he falls asleep and again when he awakens after 
operation. A clear discussion* of this aspect of pediatric surgery 
has been written by Le\'y. 

Physical Examination. — Complete physical e.xamination 
must be performed with as much care as in the adult. Urine 
specimens are not routinely necessary but may be collected in 
infants, when desired, by tying a Pyrex test tube into a perineal 
binder and applying the binder so that the mouth of the tube is 
held firmly over the external urethral meatus. The infant should 
be watched closely to make sure that the tube does not break. 
Small infant urinals which are held entirely within the diaper can 
be obtained; these are more satisfactory, because there is no 
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(lanser of breakage and l)ecsiuse urine may be collected no matter 
how the infant changes his position. Catheterization of an infant 
to s>ccure a specimen of urine is difficult, dangerous, .and unneces- 
sary. Examination of the urine is aliva>s required in older chil- 
dren an<l the specimen is collected in the routine manner. The 
usual methods of securing blood for laboratorj' study are em- 
ployed. 

The e.\trcme susceptibility of the child or infant to Infection, 
especi.illy of the respiratory tract, should be remembered. Any 
elevation of temperature, even of one degree, demands postpone- 
ment of an elective operation until the cause of the fever can be 
determined and corrected. History of a beginning coryza or 
persisting cough prohibits all but emergencj’ operations until 
the respiratory tract has been clearer! of clinical infection. If 
visible reddening of the posterior pharynx or tonsillar areas 
is noted on examination, operation is deferred until after the 
presence or absence of an indpient pharyngitis has been de- 
cided. Especially in the winter or spring a day or two spent ’ 
in the hospital before operation may pennit the full develop- 
ment of an upper respiratory tract infection which has begun 
before admission but has not become clinically apparent. Too 
much care cannot be taken in this respect. The practice of bring- 
ing a child to the hospital on the morning of operation, or ex'en 
on the night before, is a dangerous one. If an anesthetic is 
administered and operation is performed in the presence of such 
an undiscovered infection, the subsequent course of the disease 
is usually severe and protracted. Relatives suffering from com- 
mon colds should not Iw permitted to visit the child, even if masks 
are wom, beoiuse of the marked susceptibility of the young 
surgical patient to such infections. 

There has been much discussion about the role played by the 
thymus gland in the respiratory’ and circulatory difficulties of 
young children subjected to general anesthesia. It has become a 
practice in some clinics to secure a preanesthetic roentgenogram 
of the chest in sucli patients, although many authorities believe 
this measure to be an unnecessary’ one. 

PiicorCRATivc PREPARATrON.— IVeoperative intake of fluids 
and of carbohydmtes must be kept at a high je\’el, since children 
tend to develop postoperative acidosis rapidly as a result of 
starvation. Infants should be kept on their normal feeding 
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schedules as long as possible, the last feeding usually being given 
two hours before operation. Older children may be given added 
amounts of sugar in the form of orange juice with lactose added, 
hard candy, and bread with jelly or syrup. The fluid intake must 
be watched and a glassful of water administered every hour or 
two while the patient is awake. Infants or children who are too 
ill to take sufRcient food and fluid by mouth may be given fluids 
by hypodermoclysis or by infusion. Infusions ordinarily are used 
only in e.Ktremely ill infants, since venipuncture in a small child 
is not easy. If infusions are used, babies under 1 year of age are 
given up to 15 c.c. of 5 per cent de.Ktrose per pound of body 
weight twice daily. The same amount of norma! salt solution 
is given by hypodermoclysis tn addition. WTien iatiavenous in- 
jection of fluids is unnecessary' or is too difficult and oral adminis- 
tration is impossible, proper hydration may be effected by hypo- 
dermoclysis alone. Normal salt solution is generally used for 
subcutaneous injection since devtrose solutions may be irritating 
to the tissues. Dilute solutions of dextrose can be given by 
hypodermoclysis if necessary*, however, either as 5 per certt solu- 
tion in distilled water or as a mixture of 5 per cent de.xtrose and 
normal salt solutions in equal parts. If such injections are rotated 
between the subscapular regions, buttocks, and lateral thighs, 
up to 30 c.c. of fluid per pound body weight can be gix’en twice 
daily. Although it is difficult to keep the infant’s daily total 
fluid intake up to the optimum of 60 to 90 c.c. per pound per 
day unless fluids are taken by mouth, at least half this amount 
can be given parenterally without much difficulty*. Intraosseous 
infusions (p. 44) are sometimes used but are not yet widely 
popular. Older children require somewhat less fluid in proportion 
to body weight. 

Occasionally, undernourished or chronically ill infants may 
exhibit definite anemia. Preoperative preparation of such pa- 
tients must include transfusions of ^yhole blood, preferably* in 
several divided doses rather than by one or tw o large transfusions. 
Not over 20 to 25 c.c. of blood per kilogram (10 c.c. per pound) 
body* weight should be given at one time. Determinations of 
bleeding time and clotting time are indicated in small children, 
especially in infants. If a coagulation deficiency* is present, the 
specific measures indicated are taken to replace the lacking 
factor (p. 218). Such replacement can be effected temporarily 
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most simply by means of a fresh whole blood transfusion. Vita- 
min B complex, vitamin C. and, in infants, vitamin K are Riven 
p.ircnlcrally in llirra|)eutir dosage proportionate to age and 
weight of the child 

Blood chemistry studies cannot be made in small infants 
without difficulty. In older children whose body fluids liave been 
depleted by malnutrition, vomiting, or diarrhea, an estimation 
of the sugar, nonprotein nitit^en. chJoridc.s, and carbon-dioxide 
combining power of the blood may afford useful information. 
If blood chemistry determinations are not jiossible, examination 
of the urine for the presence of ketone bodies may sometimes 
gi\-e evidence of acidosis, which, if present, must be corrected 
beforeopcration,even if the surgical condition demands emergency 
treatment. 

Donovan* and others report a mortality rate approxi- 
mating 1 iwr cent or less in sex-eral large series of patients with 
congenital hypertrophic pyloric stenosis treated surgically and 
aLlribule the reduction tn operative mortality chiefly to the im- 
provement In preofwratix'e care. This condition is no longer 
regarded ns a surgical emergency: from three to five days may be 
spent in esiablbhlng a normal fluid and electrolyte balance in 
these dehydratcul infants. Normal salt solution (either alone or 
with added dextrose solution) is gh'cn by hypodermociysis in 
quantities of from 20 to 30 c.c. per pound of Ixidy weight twice 
(laily together w'ith 2 ounces of 5 per cent dextrose solution by 
mouth every three hours. Formula feedings, even thick formulas, 
are not completely absorbed by infants with sexere pyloric 
stenosis and should not be used during the immediate prenpera- 
tive period. Infusions of 10 per cent dextrose and transfusions 
of whole blood are only occasionally necessar>’ in these patients 
The striking reduction in the mortality rate of this operatix-e 
procedure is sufficient evidence of the necessity for preoperati\-e 
correction of disturbances in fluid and salt balance. It is advisable 
to introduce a small urethral catheter (8 to 10 French) into the 
stomach just before operation for pyloric stenosis and to lavage 
the stomach gently W’ith warm dilute sodium chloride solution, 
so Uiat chances of contamination w'ill be at a minimum if per- 
foration of the mucosa occurs during performance of the Fredet- 
Rammstedt procedure. The catheter is allowed to remain in the 
stomach during operation to permit aspiration of swallowed air 
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If a child who has been admitted for emergency operation 
has eaten solid food within the preceding two or three hours, 
he probably ^\ill vomit during induction of anesthesia. Under 
such circumstances, it may save time if gastric lavage is per- 
formed or if a gag is introduced into the phar>’n>: as soon as 
the first stage of anesthesia is reached, so that the stomach may be 
emptied without further ado. 

PosTOPErRATiNTi CaRE. — Following operation, every effort 
should be made to conser\’e body heat, which children tend to 
lose rapidly because of their high average metabolic rate and 
their relatively large surface area. Warm, light blankets should 
be applied and well-wrapped hot-v\atcr bottles may be useful. 
On the other hand, oveess covering and tight wrapping will 
interfere with elimination of moisture from the skin surface and 
will cause the baby to become hot, damp, and uncomfortable. 
Wet or damp clothing must be changed promptly. When possible, 
small infants should be kept in a room in which the temperature 
is constant. If the operation has been a serious one, the danger of 
shock must be considered, since loss of a very small amount of 
blood in a child is equivalent to a large hemorrhage in an adult 
because of the small total blood volume. If a tendency to de- 
velopment of shockris note<l. an infusion of normal salt solution 
and deAtrose (5 per cent) solution, in amounts up to 20 or 25 c.c. 
per kilogram of body weight. Is given, and a blood transfu- 
sion is prepared. Rather than waste time and add trauma 
by unsucce^ful attempts at venipuncture for transfusion in 
incipient shock, it is usually best to select a suitable superficial 
vein, expose it aseptically by an oblique incision 1 cm. long, 
and obtain a satisfactory insertion of the needle on the first 
attempt 

Special attention must be paid to the maintenance of an 
adequate fluid and carbohydrate intake during the immediate 
postoperative period. Infants, for example after a Fredet- 
Rammstedt procedure for pyloric stenosis, may be given fluids 
by mouth within six to eight hours after operation and the feed- 
ing schedule gradually increased to 30 c.c. every three hours by 
the second day and to normal by the si.\th day. For the first 
two or three feedings, small amounts of de.xtrose solution (5 per 
cent) alone is probably best, with breast milk or formula diluted 
with equal parts of water for the succeeding twenty-four hours, 
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and then iin<liliitcd breast milk or formula in gradually increasing 
amounts. Donovan- advises administration of feedings by 
medicine dropfrer for the first fiw days after operation and sug- 
gests that the head of the l)wl be elevated 20 degrees during feed- 
ing but that the infant not be picked up. Additional fluid is 
s-upplie<I by hypodernioclysis during the first three days. 

If vonriting occurs in infants fo/foiving any surgical proced- 
ure, a small stomach tulre (8 to 10 French) may be inserted and 
gastric lavage performed. Care should always be taken that the 
tube docs not accidentally enter the trachea. In any case, if 
sufiicient fluid is not taken by mouth, the proper quantities of 
normal salt and dilute dextrose solutions should be given by 
hypodermoclysis. Wflren \’omiling ceases, oral feeding is begun 
with de.Mrose solution, follouerl by milk formula in increasing 
strength. Medical and dietary' nianajiement of infants must 
always be supervisctl by a pediatrician, but it is of the great- 
est importance for the suntcon to recognl/e the need for main- 
tenance of a proper fluid and electrolyte balance. 

As a rule, the operative area is protected with a waterproof 
adhesive or collodion dressing to as-oid excretory’ contamination 
and it may' pometimes be necessary to bandage light pasteboard 
splints along the infant’s arms to prevent him from scratching 
at the dressing. Skin reactions to zinc oxicle adhesive tape are 
common in children; collodion may be more satisfactory as an 
adhesive agent or circular bandages may be used to keep the 
dressing in place. U the skin is p.i(ntcd with compound tincture 
of benzoin before adhesive tape is applied, skin irritation will be 
less. Small children and infants are more comfortable on firm 
mattresses than on soft ones; fluffy pillows and bedding afford no 
support to the baby’s botly, which rapidly becomes tired in a 
strained position. Also, while a sick baby should handled as 
little as possible, he should be given the benefit of frequent 
changes in position. 

Infants do not tolerate distention well and this common post- 
operative complication must be combated earij’ by means of 
stupes, appropriate enemas, and the frequent insertion of a 
small rectal tube. Feeding in such cases may be done by gar-age, 

if necessary. Sedation after operation is not ohen needed in infants 

or very young children; when such mediratlon is required, pare- 
goric, 0.5 to 4 C.C. (dr. 1/8 to 1), according to the age and rveight 
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of the patient, will usually prove satisfactory. For older children 
a wider choice of sedatK'es is ax-ailable (p. 119). 

Aged. — ^With the increasing motlcrn life expectancy more 
old people are requiring surgical treatment every year, and with 
the improvement in surgical technique and general care better 
results are being obtained from operation. While it is true that 
the aged present an increased risk because of the residual effect 
of previous sj*stemic or visceral disease, much can be done by 
proper management to render these patients more eligible surgi- 
cally. Furthermore, the effects of age upon the general health 
of an individual differ widely In each case: many people of ad- 
vanced years, in the absence of systemic disease, enjoy excellent 
health and exhibit marked recuperative powers follow’ing opera- 
tion or illness. Other less fortunate persons much younger in 
actual years may exhibit a decreased physical reserve as a result 
of some constitutional or chronic organic disorder. The number 
of years a prospective surgical patient has lived is of much less 
importance than the effects the passing years have had upon his 
mental attitude and general physical condition. 

Many individuals, even in middle life, accept the burden 
that a surgically curable condition imposes rather than submit 
to operation, solely because of their chronologic age. Recent 
reports from many lai^e medical centers'-* indicate that seri- 
ous operations may be performed with perfect safety upon 
the aged patient if proper care is taken to avoid undue strain 
upon damaged organs and to foresee and prevent the develop- 
ment and progress of postoperative complications. For many’ 
years urologic surgeons have been securing excellent operative 
results in aged patients. As a result of the dread of surgical 
procedures common among older people, disease processes are 
very’ often allowed to progress farther in them than in younger 
patients before a surgeon is called. Operative mortality' and mor- 
bidity’ are increased still further as a result of this tendency', and 
an excellent surgical risk may be transformed into a very poor 
one simply by the factor of delay. 

PiivsiCAL Examination. — The elderly patient should re- 
ceive an especially thorough examination of the lungs, cardlo- 
x-ascular sy’stem, and urinary' tract, with laboratory investigation 
of the blood and urine and of the kidney' function. Attention 
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must be paid not Qnl> to the present illness, but also to the effects 
of associated disease upon the functional capacity and physio- 
logic reserves of the diseased organs. 

If generalized arlerifwclerosis or cardiac disease is noted 
on o'caniination or su'ipecled from information secured in the 
history- (Chapter 10), the exercise tolerance of the patient should 
be determined and an electrocardiogram secured. Investigation 
of the urinary tract in these patients should Include not only 
a miiline urinalysis, phenolsulfonplithalein everetion test, and 
blood nonprotcin nitrogen determination, but also an estimation 
of the excretory reserve of ihe kidneys by means of a Fishberg 
or Mosenthal concentration test. Historj' of a recent or chronic 
cough or evidence fin physical examination of pulmonary changes 
necessitates an x-ray examination of the chest. WTien bronchiec- 
tasis is suspected, a lateral x-ray should be taken (left side down) 
as well as an anteroposterior, since early or hilar changes in the 
left lung may be obscured by the heart shadow. 

rRCornRATiVF. PRnPARATiON.— Several days may be spent 
profitably before operation to relieve the dehydration gen- 
erally present in old people, to augment the glycogen reserve 
and consequently the hepatic function, and to insure a positiv’e 
nitrogen balance. A high carbohydrate, high protein, low fat, 
high vitamin diet is prescribetl, with particular emphasis on the 
patient's food preferences. It is lietter not to order too neavy a 
diet: patients with light appetites will eat less if a full tray is 
presented than if the quantity of food is adjusted to their capaci- 
ties. Intermediate nourishments are ordered and are made up so 
that each contains an ounce or more of sWm milk powder, 
whole casein, lactalbumin. or protein hydrolysate, preferably 
without added fatty foods More success Is attained with 
the whole proteins mentioned than with protein hydrolysates, 
as a rule, because of the unappetiang flavor of the hydrolj’sate 
preparations. Enough supplementarj’ protein nourishment is 
supplied to fumisli at least 1.0 Gm, per kilogram of body weight 
in addition to the dietary protein and preferably even more. 
The presence of actual or borderline hypoproteinemia demands 
definite planned treatment to correct the deficiency* Iwfore opera- 
tion is undertaken. 

Anemia, even of slight degree, is far more dangerous in aged 
surgical patients than in younger one.s. One or two trans- 
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fusions of whole blood, suffident to bring the red cell count to a 
norma! level, will improve the patient’s general condition greatly. 
Vitamin deficiencies, almost routinely' found in older people, 
can be corrected with ease by the administration of therapeutic 
amounts of vitamin preparations, particularly thiamine chloride, 
nicotinic acid, and ascorbic acid. The routine preoperative 
administration of digitalis has been advocated, but opinion 
generally is that such a practice is unwise, digitalis being better 
reserved for patients in whom its use is definitely indicated. 

The chief danger attending surgery in the aged lies rather 
in the complications that develop after operation than in the 
operation itself. Since the pre\entioii of such complications is 
less difficult than their treatment, careful nursing is as im- 
portant as careful surgery'. The tendency of aged patients to 
develop surgical shock is well knowm; appropriate supportive 
measures therefore must be instituted in the operating room if 
the slightest indication for their use arises. WTicn the patient is 
returned to his room, the pulse, respiratory’ rate and depth, 
blood pressure, and general appearance must be watched with 
the greatest care not only during the immediate postanesthetic 
period but also during the first forty*eight hours after operation, 
until the danger of shock or renal failure has passed. Infusions 
of physiologic fiuids, administered slowly, and transfusions of 
w'hole blood are to be gis-en without delay if shock is threatened. 

Postoperative C.'XRE. — After operation the patient is 
returned to a wanned bed and wet clothes are changed at once. 
If hot-water bottles are used, they should never be allowed to 
touch the patient, in order to awid burns. Although proper 
ventilation of the room must be secured and wet clothes should 
be changed at once, the aged patient cannot stand exposure to 
cold air or to drafts. 

^.leisures should, be taken, to prevent the development of 
postoperative pulmonary complications, which are so frequent 
and so often fata! in old people. Some surgeons attempt to fore- 
stall pneumonia following severe operations by placing the pa- 
tient in an oxy’gen tent at once, m'en before the need becomes 
endent. Others, howe\er, believe that pulmonary atelectasis 
may be encouraged in certain individuals w'ith excessive bron- 
chial secretion by' the early postoperativ'e administration of 
oxygen and consequent diminution of respiratory* amplitude* 
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and preffr the* use of carbon dioxide inhalations to induce deep 
respirations and full pulmonarj' expansion. Hypostatic conges- 
tion and .itelectasis may also be bucccssfully avoided by frequent 
changes of position diiniif' the first few days, encouragement 
of active exercising moxements of the arms and legs, regular 
and frequent breathing exercises (for example, the patient may 
be asked to take a doyen full deep breaths every hour when 
awake), a\oidance of tight dressings, and allowing the patient 
out of bed as soon as his operatis'e wound and general condition 
will permit. Tliese precautions cannot be empha.sized too 
strongly, for postoperative pneumonia is one of the commonest 
causes of death in aged surgical patients. Ad\ocites of early 
postoperative ambtiUtion stress the facts that pulmonarj’ 
ventilation is increased and vital capacity is rapidly restored to 
normal in patients who begin walking a day or two after opera- 
tion, which make it a procedure particularly \7iluable in older 
patients. As a matter of fact, early rising after operation is 
probably even more advantageous in the aged than in the younger 
groups. 

In order to keep the frequently querulous patient comfort- 
able and contented, swialives are u»et! as indicated. Codeine, 
16 to 45 mg. (gr. 1/4 to 3/4), is usually preferable to morphine, 

8 to 10 mg. (gf. 1/8 to 1/6), Iwcause of the markedly depressing 
effect that morphine exerts on the aged individual, both upon the 
patient as a whole and upon the respiratory center in particular. 
For the same reason, hypnotics, when used, should be given in 
smaller than average do<!es at first. Administration of vitamin Bi 
in the usual doses has been suggested as a remedy for sleepless- 
ness in the aged, wlio often suffer from a subclinical deficiencj' of 
this substance. 

Proper fluid balance must be maintmned, but it may be diffi- 
cult to persuade the aged individual to take sufficient water by 
mouth. If evidence of dehydration appears, or if the urinary out- 
put decreases too sharply, fluid is administered slowly by vein. 
llTien kidni'y hncshn fspoorandfluiflisrctaincd, a small quanti- 
ty (100 to 200 c.a) of 20 per cent dextrose may be given intra- 
venously. 

Postoperative diet should lx; light and e.asily digestetl. high 
in carbohydrate content and rel.itiv'ely high in protein but corre- 
spondingly low in fats, which are more difficult to digest. Just as 
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during the preoperative period, intermediate nourishments of 
protein or protein hydrol>’saie preparations are of the greatest 
\'alue. In case of necessity, protein hydrolysate solutions may 
be given slowly intravenously in sufficient quantity to furnish 
up to 100 Gm. of protein daily, either in place of oral protein 
supplements or in addition to them. Any special dietary pref- 
erences of the patient should be humored as far as possible, and 
a small amount of whiskey once or twice a day before meals 
may be a source of great comfort and relaxation to an older 
person. Confidence and an optimistic attitude are to be fostered, 
and words of cheerfulness and encouragement from the attending 
surgeon and nurses are much to be desired. Older patients are 
likely to become lonely and appreciate short frequent visits 
more than any other type of patient. Occasionally, sympathetic 
encouragement and understanding are actually lifesaving; 
a patient of advanced age who feels sure that he is too old to 
recover from a major operation will need constant reassurance as 
much as he needs medical care. 

Catheterization of the urinary' bladder is avoided whenever 
possible, for this procedure often initiates a serious infection of 
the urinary tract in the aged, whose resistance to bacterial infec- 
tion is low. The various means of inducing spontaneous voiding 
are usually successful (p. 331), and the patient should be allowed 
to stand or to use a commode by the bedside during the early 
postoperative period if necessary, even though the surgeon may 
not ordinarily favor early postoperative rising. If the patient 
cannot void and there are definite contraindications to his rising, 
catheterization may be performed and one ounce of sih'er nitrate 
solution (1 : 1 ,000) left in the bladder before the catheter is with- 
drawn. It is worth noting that postoperative distention of the 
urinaiy bladder may develop in older patients with almost no 
sj’mptoms. It is the responsibUit>' of the surgeon and the hospital 
staff to watch the patient’s urinary output until normal bladder 
function returns. 

Finally, the lowered resistance of the skin to trauma must be 
considered. Old people who are forced to remain in bed for long 
periods should be allowed to rest upon a rubber ring or an air 
mattress so that constant pressure upon the sacrum may be 
awided. Decubitus ulcers may occur also over the trochanters 
and in the region of the heels. 
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Cuinciilcnfal Inrcctioti 

Oral Sepsis.— pjorrhea, slomatitis, and Vincent’s antina 
nre often fouml in the wnrse of the routine physical examination. 
Siicii oral lesions lia\e a ilcfinito lx?aring upon the occurrence of 
postoperati\t‘ t>iilnionary complications and efforts therefore 
should be made to month infections before operation is 

undertaken. The causatixe agent is usually a nonhemolytic 
anaerobic (tr mirroacrophilic streplococcu.s in symbiosus with the 
spirlllae, spirochetes, and fusiform Itacilli commonly found in 
diseased mouths. 

Good therapeutic results are obtainetl by the local use of 
oxidizing agents. If the lesions are sujterficial and mild, sodium 
perlwrate (4 per cent solution) may l>e given as a mouthwash 
etx*ry hour. Hj'drogeii peroxide (half strength) may l)e emploj’ed 
as a rinse between applications of sotlium perborate, lesions 
that are more deep seatetl, especially alwut the teeth, sometimes 
respond more rapidly to the application of sodium perlwrate ns 
a paste, rubbetl into the infected areas exery two hours with a 
gloved finger. The salt is strongly alkaline and is consequently 
irritating, its use in this nay should be restricted to alternate 
da>8. Hydrogen peroxkle (half strength) may be u«ied hourly 
in the intervening reriods 

Extensix-e oral or pharynge.»I lesions, espedally those ac- 
companied by evidences of local ittflamnution, may prove resist- 
ant to the action of ordinary' oxidizing agents In such ca^es 
prompt improvement may follow the use of a suspension of zinc 
peroxide. This prcp.nralion. when properly made (p. 486), 
liberates oxygen at a regular rate for many hours and conse- 
quently is highly effective in the treatment of infections caused 
by anaerobic organisms. Mcleney* has suggested the use of 
zinc peroxide as a mouthwash (1 part of powder to 4 parts of 
water). One mouthful is taken ewry three to four hours and is 
thoroughly rinsed around the mouth and between the teeth. No 
water is t.iken .after the medication is expectorated, so that its 
action is maintained as long as possible. Lesions in the pharynx 
or in the tonsillar foss.ae should be treated with a cotton applica- 
tor dipped in the zinc peroxide suspension 

Sulfonamides used locally in treatment of oral infections 
are of little value Pcmallin may be tried as a local application. 
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but its cfTectsare inconstant tvhcn used in this way. A solution of 
penicillin in normal salt solution, 250 to 500 units per cubic 
centimeter, may be supplied as a mouthwash every two to three 
hours, the solution to be rinsed between the teeth and held in the 
ntouth for a few minutes. Penicillin troches each containing 
5.000 units of the drug may be used, although these too are not 
consistently effective. One troche isdissolvecl in the mouth every 
ttto hours, the resulting solution being retained for several 
minutes before sw allowing. While mild superficial infections may 
be helped .somewhat by local applications, penicillin or sulfadia- 
zine or both in full dosage as for a s> stemic infection will be much 
more effective. 

Other Foci of Inrcction- — Thorough search must be made 
if there are indications of the presence of any other focus of acute 
or chronic infection Ears, sinuses, teeth, tonsils, lungs, and 
genitourinary tract may act as sites of latent chronic infection 
which, if present, may require therapeutic attack before operation 
Surger>’ in the presence of chronic long-standing pulmonary 
disease, such as tuberculosis, bronchitis, or bronchiectasis, re- 
quires division of responsibility for management of the patient 
with an internist. 

Early Sjphilis. — Early syphilis, untreated and infectious, 
should contraindicate any elective operation until proper 
therapy has rendered the individual less dangerous to those wiio 
must come into contact with him. Late syphilis, in the absence of 
changes in the central nervous system, offers little increase an 
operative risk, in general, unless cardiovascular changes due to 
the disease are present (Chapter 10), 

Olicsily 

Obesity in a surgical jjatient not only adds to the technical 
difficulties of operation, but also foreshadows certain complica- 
tions of the postoperative period. Since individuals who are 
markedly overweight seem to be especially subject to the develop- 
ment of metabolic disease, prvopJcrative examination of the obese 
surgical patient should include a careful search for evidence of 
diabetes mellitus. hypothyroidism, cardiac disturbances, arterial 
hypertension, arteriosclerosis, nephritis, biliary tract disease. 
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and aflcctinns of ilie r«'spirator>- system. If tlie operation can l>c 
postponed 'vith .safetj, the paiknt’s Kcnenil condition and 
ral ac«'eptnbility can In* lmprQ\Td Iiy admtnistraUon of a diet 
adequate in proteins, vitamins,, and necessary minerals but Ion- 
in caloric value, calculated to reduce liis nciplit. Sticli precautions 
are of e.s|>ecial value in patients nho require liernioplasty. 

Preoperativc sedation and Uasai anestlicsia are cmplojcd to 
a minimum decree: if such medication is used, llie dose should Iw 
calculated on the basis of the patient's ideal weisht rather than 
on liis actual weight The immediate postoperative nursing care 
of an unconscious obese patient is often vcr>' difliculr, and pro- 
o[)erati%e medication that produces, a prolonged postoperative 
sleep should be a\Qidcd. It is of the greatest importance that 
a trained attendant, either the anesthetist or a nurse, remain 
with such a patient until rcco%-co* from anesthesia is complete. 
Respirnlorj' obstruction is likely to take place in these individuals 
unless the head is CNUndod and the chin held fonvard; cyanosis 
and complete cessation of breathing may occur in a \cry short 
time in obe«.‘ anesthetized patients who arc left unattended. 

Postoperative complications frequent in a\cessi\ely over- 
weight individuals include vomiting and star\ation acidosis, 
pulmonary ateleclasis. bronchopneumonia, intestinal distention, 
wound infections, wnons thrombosis, and skin irritations, 
Specific preventive measures must lie taken and complication!, 
must be noted and correcte<l in theiV earliest stages Maintenance 
of proper fluid intake, frequent change of position, and insistence 
upon deep breathing and muscular exerdses arc among the most 
important prophylactic measures to lie followed after operation. 
Among the minor annoyances that appear during com-alcsccncc 
is pustular dermatitis, usually about the shoulders and back 
and upon the buttocks Irrilalion of the skin in these regions 
may be prevented by requesting the attending nurse to rub the 
areas frequently with 50 per cent alcohol to toughen them, to 
dry ibeskin , and tVwn toapply lakwwt po'J.dcr Wound 

infections and liquefactions of subcutaneous fat are also very 
common in obese patients; such collections of fluid should be 
evacuated in the proper manner as soon as they devdop. 
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Malnutrition 

Malnutrition is a stateof chronic debilitx- caused by imperfect 
nutrition or improper assimilation of the necessarj’ elements of 
a well-balanced diet. This t>T>c of ph>-sio!ogic disturbance is 
nndespread in occurrence, dietar>’ deficiencies being common for 
many reasons, such as economic necessity, the desire to maintain 
a slender figure, or the presence of chronic infection, diseases of 
the gastrointestinal tract, disorders of tlie biliarj' system, malig- 
nant disease, and alcohol or drug addiction. The nutritional 
problems which may accompany surgical disorders require identi- 
fication and correction before operation can be performed with 
safety. 

WTien the dietarj' protein intake is insufficient over a long 
period, breakdown of body protein will occur, with weight loss 
and general malnutrition. More advanced stages of protein 
starvation, as in disease of the gastrointestinal tract, will bring 
about a diminution in plasma proteins as well. The hypoprotcin- 
emla is latent 'at first, since loss of fluid from the blood plasma 
will occur concomitantly xvlth the decrease in plasma protein 
concentration. If infusions of normal salt and de.vtrosc solutions 
arc given in the presence of such a physiologic disturbance, how- 
ever, plasma dilution and tissue edema may appear as a result 
of fluid retention. Determination of the plasma protein concen- 
tration is indicated as a routine if deficiency is suspected. WTien 
the value drops to 5 Gm. per 100 c.c., latent or clinical edema 
may be anticipated. 

Hypoproteinemia, if uncorrected, may interfere seriously 
with normal wound healing after operation; this deficiency state 
is often a definite factor in the development of wound dehiscence, 
weakened tissue repair, and occurrence of infection. Restoration 
of depleted body and plasma proteins is of the first importance 
in preoperative care. Even in surgical conditions requiring emer- 
genc>' operation, blood or plasma transfusions are of much 
value, and subsequent protein replacement therapy may be 
carried out during convalescence. WTien operation can be 
postponed for several days, treatment of malnutrition and hj^po- 
proteinemia will more than justify tlie delay by decreasing the 
operative risk, decreasing the likelihood of postoperative compli- 
cations, and shortening the period of convalescence to normal 
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health. Measures for rosloritig depicted protein reserves {p 69) 
include the prescription of a high protein diet, the ndministmtion 
of e\lra protein foods (skim milk powiler, casein. I.icwlljuniin) 
or of protein hydrolysates in intermediate nourishments or by 
slomacli tulie, the administration of protein hydrolysates by 
infusion, .and the administration of vitamin preparations as 
indicatctl 

A great deal of dmical work has lieen done on the dietary 
treatment of hypoproteincmia in surgical patients. One of the 
most important steps was the demonstration by Ravdin and 
associates^ of the \T»lueof a high carbohydrate, high protein diet 
containing 20 to 30 per rent protein. 5 to 10 per cent fat, and 
70 to 80 per cent cnrbohydr.ate, with added vitamin B prepara- 
tions. By adniinistration through a duodenal feeding tube of a 
specially prepared peptone hydrolysate with added glucose, 
sodium chloride, and w.i(er, these imestigators were able to 
supply from 65 to 90 Cm. of protein and 200 to 500 Gm. of glu- 
cose daily to patients unable (o take a proper diet by motith, 
as following gastric operations. The combined researcli of 
many clinical and laboratory wxirkers, however, ha.s resulted 
more recently in the development of methods of protein feeding 
that pennit maintenance or even gain of weight in a patient 
whose gastrointestinal tract is completely at rest. The work in 
protein nutrition, with the development of pure simple proteins 
and protein hydrtilysates for administration by nvouth or by 
tube and, more especially, the development of protein hydrolysates 
siiilalde for intravenous use. has produced one of the most im- 
portant advances in surgical physiology in recent years The 
significance of protein feeding In the care of surgical patients has 
been discussed in a monograph by Elman,* who has done much 
work in this field. 

Chronic malnutrition or metabolic disease may also a\use 
depletion of the btxly glycogen reserves. Decrease of the liver 
glycogen, which is necessary' for proper functioning of the liver 
cells and ft>r their protection against the effects of injurious 
agents, m.-iy be followed by' fatty infiltration of the liver. Impiir- 
ment of liver function results and the liver may then l>e damaged 
readily by noxious influences to vvhicli it is ordinarily resistant. 
Restoration of the carbohydrate reserve before operation is 
effected best by administration of dextrose orally or intra- 
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venously. Displacement of the lix'er fat deposits by carbohydrate 
can be accomplished more readily if the dietary protein is in- 
creased (p. 56). The type of diet best suited to the correction 
of hypoproteinemia therefore is well suiterl also to the restoration 
of diminished liver glycogen and the improvement of liver func- 
tion. 

Vitamin Deficiency States 

Since the identification and isolation of some of the vita- 
mins necessary for proper nutrition, growth, and maintenance of 
normal health, much useful and interesting information concern- 
ing the specific effects of these substances has been discovered. 
Each vitamin is required in definite minimal amounts. None can 
replace any other and none can be stored for any appreciable 
period. A defidenc>’ of any one vitamin will produce characteris- 
tic physiologic effects that can be corrected by administration 
of the lacking substance in proper amounts. 

Vitamin deficiencies are almost always multiple; even though 
the clinical picture is characteristic of one particular deficiency 
state, subclinical deficiencies of the others usually also are present. 
Moreover, vitamin deficient^' states that are not clinically ap- 
parent before serious illness or operation may become evident 
during the course of the disease or convalescence. For these 
reasons, it is best to supply therapeutic doses of all the vitamins 
that may be lacking when deficiency’ of a single one is apparent 
or suspected and to continue treatment owr a period of Meeks 
rather than simply for a few days. 

Vitamin A, a fat-soluble unsaturated alcohol, has been 
isolated in pure form ; its precursor (carotene) is found especially 
in liver, milk and milk products, green vegetables, carrots, and 
fish-liver oil. The vitamin, or rathw the provitamin, is absorbed 
from the intestinal tract in combination with bile acids; fat and 
bile in the intestine are both necessary* for its proper absorption 
and it is actiN’ated and stored in the liver as a fatty acid ester. 
This vitamin is necessary* for proper functioning of the epi- 
thelial surfaces throughout the body, including those lining the 
alimentary*, respiratory*, and urinary tracts. Deficiency* of the 
'substance results in keratinization of the epithelium in these 
systems, M-ith an increas'e in susceptibility to infections of the 
epithelium-lined tracts (especially the respiratory* system). Skin 
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lesions, Uiib, and often affections of the eyes are noted to result 
from vitamin A <ieficiency. Therapeutic use of the pure \’itamin 
is indicated not onij to correct obvious deficienc>' states, but also 
to increase the bodily resistance to infections when the vitamin 
A intake has bmi h«hmimni.il over a lonj; period A deficiency of 
this substance always occurs in conjunction w/th diseases in 
\\ hich the bile necessary for a))<iorption of the fat-soluble vitamin 
has liecn prevented from entering the intestinal tract, as in ob- 
htructi\-o jaundice. The averajic dally requirement is considered 
to be from 4,000 to 5,000 units. Vitamin A may be supplied in 
.cevore rases of <!eficienc>' in doses of 50,000 units daily and in 
mild cases by increasing In the diet the quantity of foods con- 
taining this substance. Overdoses app.arently produce no del- 
eterious effects. 

Vitaniiri H rntnplcv has been separated into many different 
components, including thiamine, nicotinic acid, riboflavin, pyri- 
dovinc. pantothenic act'd, choline, inositol, para-aminol.ienzoic 
acid, biotin, and foVic acid (p. 218). Of these factors, 
the first three are of tvtrtlcular Importance, especially in the care 
of tho surgical p.tticnt. The combination of all these substancts 
is of primary necessity in the bodily economy, growth, and metab- 
olism of the living organism. Several of them and probably 
all of them function as active participants in the enzyme systems 
mediating cellular respiration and osidation- reduction reactions. 

Clinic'll defideiicj' of single components of the vitamin B 
complex, while existing as well-defined disease entities, always 
indic.ate less severe associated deficiencies of other components of 
the complex. In treatment, one fraction should not be adminis- 
tered alone; proper therapy requires administration of full 
doses of all the D f.ictors, or at least of the three best-knoivn 
ones (thiamine, nicotinic acid, and riboflavin), in proportionate 
dosage. Use of these vitamins probably is of particular value in 
patients receiving repeated doses of dextrose intravenously, 
since the vitamin B complex requirement is increased by a high 
carbohydrate intake. 

Thiamine hydrochloride (vitamin B|) is water soluble and has 
been isolated and .synthesized. TTiis substance is widely distrib- 
uted in nature and is found in large quantities infresh fruitsand 
in the hulls of grains (rice polishings, wheat germ, whole-grain 
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cereals); it also occurs in leguminous \'egetables, milk, and nuts 
and in some viscera (liver, kidneys). XHtamin Bj is necessary- in the 
intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates, probably ser\-ing as 
an active coenzyme, and is also required for normal functioning 
of nerve tissues and for normal growth and development of the 
entire body. Deficiencies of the substance may produce such 
effects as anorexia \Yith loss of weight, weakness of the quadriceps 
muscles, h> 7 )oactivity of the tendon reflexes in the legs, hyper- 
esthesia of the feet and calx-es, improper carbohydrate metabo- 
lism with accumulation ol intermerliary products (lactic acid, 
pyruvic acid) that may damage the nerx-ous tissues, impaired 
functioning of the gastrointestinal tract or of the cardiovas- 
cular system on a nutritionat basis, delajed wound healing, 
and multiple neuritis (beriberi) with generalized edema, serous 
effusions, and muscular atrophy. Therapeutic administration of 
the pure substance is indicated in the preoperative treatment 
of any surgical disease that has been accompanied by anorexia, 
loss of weight, restricted diet, increased metabolic rale, long- 
standing fever, or continued vomiting, as well as in the treat- 
ment of hypoproteinemic states, nutritional edema,’ and chronic 
alcoholism. The requirement of thiamine in normal health axer- 
ages about 0.6 mg. for each 1,000 calories of the diet, a daily 
total of from 1.5 to 2.0 milligrams. Somewhat larger quantities 
are required with high carbohydrate diets, 

Defidencies of this substance in adults respond well to doses 
of 10.0 to 20.0 mg. of thiamine hydrochloride administered 
cither orally or parenterally once or twice a day. Oxerdoses of 
thiamine apparently produce no ill effects except in occasional 
instances xvhen large doses of the vitamin are gh-en xx’ithout the 
simultaneous administration of other members of the xitamin B 
complex. Brewers' yeast tablets, in doses of three to eight tablets 
three times a day, serx'C as a xxihiable and less expensix e source of 
vilATOTn Bi for oral use. 

Nicotinic acid (niacin), the pellagra-prex'entix'e factor, 
is water soluble and has also been isolated and synthesized. This 
substance occurs in rice polishings, wheat germ, H\’er, kidney, 
and yeast. Smaller amounts are found in buttermilk, green peas, 
and tomato juice. Although closely related structurally to nico- 
tine, the xdtamln exhibits none of the toxic physiologic effects 
of nicotine upon the body. Nicotinic acid, like thiamine, takes 
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jwrl in Ihe inlenncfJwrv af carJjnhjcfrntes. rlie diily 

rcqinicmi-iil for the xit.imm tonsequenily rising with increase 
in llic dietary carl)..hydrate Ttie average daily requirement of 
nicotinic acid is from 10 to 20 mg, daily in heallli 

Deficiency of this vitamin is responsible for the development 
of pellagra. Because this disease is relatively common in certain 
geographic areas and because the early manffpstatJons in:iy appear 
in such V'aried clinical forms, the pfjssiliility of subclinicil pellagra 
or at least of a nicotinic acid deficiency’ must lie considered in 
evaluating the condition of any patient whose diet has been 
restricted. For subclinlcal deficiencies and for prophylactic 
use in general malnutrition, nicotinic acid is given in doses of 
from 100 to 200 mg. in dividcil doses daily. Nicotinic acid oc- 
casionally induces flushing of the skin and itching; nicotinic 
acid amide (niacinamide) U fully as effeclive as ntadn and does 
not exhibit these slight toxic effects It may be stated 
p.nrenthetically that Goldziehcr and Popkin* have found the 
slow intravenous administration of 100 mg. of sodium nicotinaie 
to be effective in relieving severe lie.idache.s, even migraine. 

Riboflntin, or vitamin G. a water-soluble yellowish pigment, 
has also been isoIate<) and synihesizetl. This substance occurs in 
the natural slate In milk, eggs, kale, spin.ach, wheat germ, and 
liver. Riboflavin is also conccrneil in the oxidation prOCT'sses of 
the cell a.s an enzyane and may be a factor in the normal growth 
and development of the Imdy. Deficiency of riboflavin is man* 
ifested by weakness. Insomnia, and anorexia and ircire char- 
acteristically ljy cracks ami macerated areas at the angles of 
the irouth (cheilosis) as well as by chronic conjunctivitis and 
Impairment of vision. The requirement of riboflavin in health 
is from 2 to 3 mg daily. Use of this vitamin is indiratevl in con- 
junction with administration of other members of the vitamin 
B complex, as well as in specific treatment of ariboflavinosis, the 
dose varying from 3 to 5 mg. three times daily, according to the 
indication. 

Pyrtdaxir.e (Vitamin B^) is water soluble .and occurs particu- 
larly in meat, wheat germ, and vegetable fats. \\1ii!e the specific 
functions of this substance have not been established, it has 
been claimed to be of s^ime value as an adjunct in the treatment of 
agranulocytosis, as. forevainple. that due to thlouraciJ tovicily, 
and in "radiation sickness " No daily requirement has been 
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established, of course; therapeutic <lo«e5 emploj'ed have varied 
from 25 to 100 niff, a day. 

The therapeutic value of other amiponents of the vitamin 
B compIe.\, such as pantothenic acid, biotin, inositol, choline, 
and para-aminobenzoic acid, have not been well enough estab- 
lished as yet to ^\*arrant their use. 

Vilantin C (ascorbic or cevitamic acid) is a relatively simple 
water-soluble substance that has been isolated and sjnthesized. 
This vitamin occurs in large quantities in citrus fruits, tomatoes, 
and raw cabbage. It is necessary' for the normal de\ elopmcnt and 
maintenance of collagen and of the intercellular cement substance 
both in normal health and in the healing of wounds and fractures. 
The suggestion has also been made that vitamin C is closely 
associated with spedfic antilNxly synthesis and with occurrence 
of allergic and anaphylactic manifestations. 

Advanced deficiencies of this substance result in scurvy or 
scorbutic changes such as localized hemorrhages due to general 
W’eakening of the capillar>' walls, bleeding gums, pyorrhea, and 
painful joints. Subdinical deficiencies in surgical patients result 
in delayed and weakened healing of wounds and fractured Ixjnes 
and in decreased resistance to infection. Fairly satisfactor>' 
laboratory tests upon blood plasma and urine for the deter- 
mination of avitaminosis C hare been derised. Therapeutic 
administration of this vitamin is indicated in the deficiency 
states described, as well as in suspected avitaminosis as a result 
of restricted diet, febrile states, gastrointestinal disease, or some 
similar debilitating influence- Delay in healing of a wound should 
ahrays demand consideration of avitaminosis C. Deficiency is 
often noted in patients with peptic ulcer or any condition iiiwhicli 
hematemesis is found and operation in such cases should be pre- 
ceflcflUv vlw.TOA'A C therapy. For therapeutic. aseascacUicacid. Is. 
. given orally or parenterally in dosesof 300 to 500 mg. one or two 
times a day. Since the average daily requirement is relatirely 
high (30 to 40 mg.), deficiency of this ratamin is rerj’ common. 

Vitamin 1), which is fat soluble, is produced in pure form 
(calciferol) by irradi.ition of ei^ostero! with ultrariolet light. 
Another form of vitamin D, closely related to cildferol in chemical 
structure and somewhat more potent clinically, is found in halt- 
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Init-Hver oil .incl is also produced in the skin follownrig ultra- 
violet irradiation. 

WTiilc \-itamin D is, of course, specific in the treatment of 
rickets, its therapeutic use in surgical patients is indicated 
chiefly in ainditions associated with abnormalities of calcium 
and pliosphorus metaliolism due to deficiency of the vitamin. 
Since its presence is necei,sary for normal bone growth, it is 
sometimes used as an adjunct in the treatment of fractures. 
Under these circumstances an adequate supply of calcium and 
pho>5phorus also must be provided. 0\erdosage of the vitamin 
does not produce harmful results in adults if it is not adminis- 
tered over too long a jwruxl and if the mineral intake is sufficient. 
The dosage \'aries with the type of preparation used; probably 
1,000 to 2,000 U.S.P. units daily will prove ample to assure 
proper Xormation of callus in fractures of bone. The average 
daily requirement in health is from 400 to 800 U.S.P. units. 

Vitnniin E, wliich is fat soluble, has been isolated and 
synthcfeized. This, substance, the antisterility vitamin, is chiefly 
concerned w'itli tiic normal process of reproduction, as far as is 
knottti at present, and is consequently of little primarj' interest 
to the surgeon. It has t»een used without mndi success in treat- 
ment of muscular dystrophies More recently, the use of vitamin 
E (alpha-tocopherol) has been advocated in the treatment of 
early peripheral va*,cular di‘ea.se (p. 767). 

Vitamin K, which is fat soluble, has been isolatetl in differ- 
ent form<?; that is, scveralsubstancfs with high vitamin KnctiWty 
have been synthesized, the simplest and most effective being 2- 
methyl-l,4-naphthoquinone. This \'itamm is found in green 
leafy vegetahies, as well as in soylwan oil and egg yolk. 

It is necessary for the synthesis of prothrombin by the liver 
and its absence from the diet is responsible for a decrease in blood 
prothrombin and consequently for a hemorrhagic tendency. 
Since the vitamin h fat soJubJe, bule Js required for its absorption 
from the intestine. Clinical defidency states of v’itamin K, 
marked by’ a prolonged coagulation time of the blood, are found 
therefore in association with obstructive jaundice as well as with 
pv'loric obstruction and severe diarrhea. Evidence of the defici- 
ency may be found by determination of the prothrombin level in 
the blood. Vitamin K has also been used with siiccsss in treating 
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hemorrhagic.disease of the new born when the bleeding tenfienc> 
is due to blood prothrombin defidency. Therapeutic use of 
vitamin K in the form of synthetic menadione or of an allied 
compound is indicated particularly in treatment of the bleeding 
tendency accompanj’ing obstructive jaundice. It is administered 
orally in doses of I to 2 mg. together with bile salts. 0.3 to 0.6 
Gm. (gr. 5 to 10), three times daily, or parenterally in similar 
dosage without bile salts (p. 706). 

Anemia 

Many conditions may lie responsible for the occurrence 
of chronic anemia in surgical patients \Vhate\er the initiating 
cause may be, the deficiencj' in hemoglobin must be disco\ered 
and corrected before operation. 

Decrease in the normal hemoglobin level may l>e brought 
about in three ways: by blood loss, cither acute or chronic, by 
intraN’ascuUr destruction of er>-throc>tei.. as in hemolysis, or by 
defident production of cr>'throcytes. The etiologic factor respon- 
sible for the development of the anemia must be identified so 
lhat proper treatment can be institutetl for the specific type 
present. 

In recent years there has been a growing tendency to aban- 
don the classification of anemias as primary and secondary, since 
all depressions of hemoglobin and of red blood cells necessarily 
must be due to some causati%e factor or factors and there- 
fore must be secondary. Anemias are currently classified*® either 
in descriptive terms, such as normocytic, microcytic, or macro- 
cytic, and hypochromic or hyperchromic, or in terms of the causa- 
tive factors, such as anemias due to excessive blood loss (hemor- 
rhagic or hemolytic), anemias due to a deficiency, and anemias 
due to disturbances of the bone marrow. Anemia due to blood 
loss is the type most commonly encountered in surgical patients. 

Acute bcmorrliiigCf with the loss of a relatively large 
quantity of blood during a short period of time, presents the pic- 
ture of a surgical emei^enc>'. The symptoms and treatment of 
the condition depend largely upon the location, extent, and initi- 
ating cause of the hemorrhage. Rapid loss of a large amount of 
blood always produces certain typical systemic symptoms, no 
matter what the lesion responsible for the hemorrhage may be 
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(p. 350). Proper tlier.ipy mrludts prompt control of the bleeding 
\e&fcel and replacement of the lost blood by transfusion 

Chronic hccundar> anemia^ or chronic hypochromic 
anemia due to blood loss, is commonly the result of continued 
inlermitlent hemorrhage in sin^ical patients who present an 
ulcerating lesion such as peptic ulcer, carcinoma of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, or bleeding hemorrhoids. In any such condition 
constant loss of small amounts of blood iner a long period of time 
wilt often result in the development of a severe anemia; the pa- 
tient’s hemoglobin may l)e depressed to 25 per cent simply by 
slight and unnoticed hemorrhage from an ulcerating hemorrhoid. 
Usually associated are chronic deh 3 'dration, malnutrition, and 
hypoprotciiicmia, with all tlie added problems that these states 
present. Anemic iiatients characteristically c.\I>ibit general 
vvenknesb, anorexia, and pallor, and examination of the blood 
reveals a low red cell count, decreased hemoglobin, and typical 
abnormalities in the appearance of the erythrocytes. The red 
blond ceils In anemia secondary to chronic blood loss are micro- 
cytic and hypochromic, (he color and volume Indices are low’ and 
the mean corpuscular hemoglobin concentration Is subnormal. 

Certain 8>steniic factors may aggravate anemia due to 
blood loss, ^^.^lignant tumors often appear to exert a retarding 
influence upon hematopoiesis, so that anemia may dev elop far in 
e.\ccss of that which might be explained by hemorrhage alone. 
Sepsis, particularly the type due to pyogenic infections or chnjnic 
respiraioo’ tract disease, may also depress the activity of the 
bone marrow'. The degree of anemia that results from the effects 
of bacterial toxins depends largely upon the type, location, 
duration, and extent of the infection and ui>on the state of resist- 
ance and general nutrition of the patient. 

Various parasitic infections often pnxiuce a similar type of 
anemia, with toxic depression of hematojwiesis as w’ell as actual 
blood loss; somerimes, as m malarial infections, hemolysis nuy 
occur v\ 1 thin Che h/oocf sCreant. Ittfecthn « ith inteslina} par.wtes 
is especially common in warmer climates and frequently causes 
adv’anccd tiegrees of anemia 

The hypochromic microcytic anemia that is sometimes 
found in middle-aged women, often associated with achlorhydria, 
is similar to other forms of chronic iron-deficiency anemia with 
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respect to symptoms and blood changes. The disease probably 
is due to chronic blood loss from menorrhagia with deficient re- 
generation, and the accompanying achlorhydria apparently inter- 
feres with proper absorption of iron from the diet. iMenorrhagia, 
howe%’er, may produce a marked hypochromic anemia in any 
adult female patient. 

Preoperative correction of an anemic stale should cover as 
long a period of time as possible to enable the patient to regain 
strength and to repair the systemic damages caused by chronic 
illness. The usual measures indicated for treatment of mal- 
nutrition as well as those indicated for treatment of the anemia 
are employed. No major operation, except in case of emergency, 
should be undertaken on any patient whose hemoglobin is 
below 80 per cent (11.7 Gm.) or whose red blood cell count is 
below 4,500,000 per cubic millimeter. Such patients are highly 
susceptible to operative shock, for the drctilaior>- reser^•e is 
decreased and the oxygen carr>'ing capacity of the blood is lim- 
ited. Enough time should l>e taken before operation to restore 
the fluid deficiency and to correct the anemia, either by trans- 
fusion of ^^ho]e blood or by administration of iron compounds 
as indicated. Preoperative preparation of anemic patients must 
not be too hasty; the effects of a chronic and debilitating illness 
cannot be corrected by a few days of intensh’e treatment. 

Treatment of Chronic Secondary (iRoN-DnricicNCY) 
Anemia. — Patients with anemui secondary to chronic l)lood 
loss or to a diet deficient in iron content will respond strikingly to 
the therapeutic administration of iron ojmpounds. If the source 
of chronic blood loss is controlled or removed, inorganic iron will 
produce effects in this type of anemia almost as specific as those 
produced by U\'er extract in pernicious anemia. 

Iron preparalions are given in large doses. The amount 
administered must be far in excess of that theoretically required, 
since only a fraction of the iron absorbed is utilized in the forma- 
tion of hemoglobin and since there is great individual \ariation 
in response to small doses of iron. Because of die large amount 
required, the medication is adminbtered in di\ided doses during 
the day. These drugs are tolerated liest after meals, when the 
danger of gastric irritation and nausea is minimized. 
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Various preparations arc available In Reiicral. ferrous 
salts are most c/Teetive and smaller doses of iron in tin's form 
may be iisttl. ferrous sulfate, probably the most efficient prep- 
aration, is piven as enteric-coated tablets in doses of 0.2 Gni. 
(gr. 3) four limes daily or as an elixir In similar dosage Ferrous 
carbonate (BLud's pill) is often used, but the therapeutic effec- 
tiveness of this medication is lessened by the fact that unusually 
large doses must be giwn (at least five 0.3 Gm pills three times 
daily) Dehydration and desiccation of these tablets is likely 
to occur; unless ferrous carbonate tablets are freshly made, they 
may pass through the intestinal tract unchanged. Ferric am- 
monium citrate may Ik‘ used In capsules or In solution (25 per 
cent) and is administered in doses of 2 0 Gm (gr. 30) three times 
daily. Solutions of iron compounds arc best given through 
a straw or drinking lube to avoid discoloration of the teeth. 

There is little to lx; gained by the administration of proprie- 
tary medications containing added copper or ^^t,■lmins,, if these 
factors are indicated, they may be given separately. Although 
liver extracts are nut specifically indicated in the treatment 
of seconrlary (chronic iron-iJeficienc)') anemia. “ they appear 
to be of value as a therapeutic adjunct to ferrous Iron when the 
hemoglobin is unusually low. A high protein, high carkohydrate 
diet is of definite value. Blood transfusions are rarely necessary 
unless the hemoglobin is below 80 percent or unless the proopera- 
live period is too short to allow sufficient time for iron therapy 

Anemia a.ssociated with sepsis or malignant disease does not 
show as fa\T3rabIe a response to iron therapy ns simple chronic 
hemorrhagic anemia. Kepeated blood transfusions are needed 
to initiate a hematopoietic response or to support an insufficient 
one. 


Hcinnlylic jaundice, congenital or acquired, is character- 
ized by the presence of many small spherocytic erythrocytes 
with increased fragility. Tlie abnormal fragility of the red blood 
ccifs is demonstrable cijnicaiiyasa decreased rciastancc to hemo- 
lysis in hypotonic salt solution. WTiilc blood transfusions arc 
often necessary to make a profoundly anemic patient with this 
disease an acceptable sutgical rislr, only enough blood should be 
given before operation to make the surgical procedure possible. 
Transfusion of blood in these patients is likely to precipitate 
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further hemolysis, with the result that the patient’s condition 
becomes worse than before the transfusions were administered 
There is, of course, no contraindication to the use of blood trans- 
fusions as needed after tlio spleen has been removed. 

Sickle-cell anemia* which occurs almost exclusively in 
Negroes, is of common occurrence and is a very real factor in 
increasing the operative risk. The sickling tendency of the eryth- 
rocytes is congenital and familial, but true sickle-cell anemia 
occurs in only an undetermined percentage of those patients 
whose cr>'lhrocytes exhibit the characteristic change in shajx*. 

The presence of an unexplained anemia in a Negro patient 
should always demand examination of a blood preparation In 
the test for the sickling tendency a drop of fresh blood is diluted, 
as in the performance of an er>'throcytc count, and placed in the 
center of a cover slip; the glass mount is inverted upon a hollow- 
ground slide and rimmed with petroleum Jelly to prevent evapora- 
tion. A positive reaction, with sickling or elongation of most of 
tlie erj’throcj’tcs, usually will appear within a short time, although 
the preparation should be allo\vcd to stand at room temperature 
for riventy-four hours Occasionally a stained smear of fresh 
blood will show' many sickle forms 

If the routine performance of this test on all Negro patients 
is not possible before operation, at least all of the individuals 
who exhibit any of the s>’stemic cliangcs characteristic of the 
disease must be investigated. Typical associated findings in 
patients with active sickle-ccll anemia include chronic indolent 
leg ulcers, cardiac h\7>ertrophy without valvular or arterial 
disease, a history' of occasional attacks of abdominal or joint 
pains, and chronic anemia. 

The degree to which llie condition affects the operative risk 
depends entirely' upon the stage and tlie severity of the disease*. 
No special measures of preparation are possible laccept to combat 
the anemia by means of blood transfusions. Although sickle-ccll 
anemia is of the hypochromic ty'pe, there is little or no response to 
iron therapy. 

Pernicious anemia, othenrise called primary anemia or 
macrocy'tic hypcrchromic anemia, is caused by deficiency of a 
specific principle which is normally' formed in the body by com- 
bination of a substance secreted by the gastric mucosa with .1 
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biihstance found in the diet This anliant-mic principle is stored 
in tile li\cr: liver extract is used as specific therapy folic acid, 
a component of the \itamin B complex, has been sliowii'* recently 
to be also of sonic value in the treatment of macrocj tic anemia. 
Iron medication is usually Rix-en also in pernicious anemia, and 
whole Iilood transfusions iray he of accessory xalue if the red 
cell count is greatly Oerre&sed Pernicious anemia in a surgical 
patient increases the operative risk and therefore requires the 
care of an internUt as well as a sunjeon. 

Heniorriiiigic Tendencies 

nittnling tendencies arc of three general types, those due to 
defects in the capillary walls with incrcasetl permeability result- 
ing, such as 6Cur\->'; those due to defects in the coagulating 
meclianib.m of the blocxl with no alteration in rapillarj- pennea- 
hility, such as henophilia and the prothrombin deficiency in 
obstructive jaundice; and tho^odue to a defect in both tliecoagu- 
lating mechanism ami capillary permeability, such as throm- 
l ocytoi'cnic purpura 

Sctirvj is no longer a common cause of hemorrhage. 
The characteristic bleeding tendenej* in the scorbutic adult is 
manifested by spontaneous hemorrhages about the gums and in 
the skeletal muscles, with the occasional appearance of petechial 
hcmorchagcs in the shin. Diagnosis is made on the basis of the 
historj'. e.xamination, and iherapculic test administration of 
vitamin C. Blood examination reveals no hematologic change 
except perhaps a chronic posthemorrhagic anemia In scurx’y, 
the level of ascorbic add in the blood is ahvajs well below the 
normal value of 0.7 to 1.0 mg. per cent and may even approach 
zero Capillary resistance is tested by the application of a 
sphygmomanometer culT to an arm and maintenance of a pres- 
sure midway Ixrtweon systolic and diastolic arterial pressures 
for ten minutes Release of pressure may be followed by petechial 
liemorrliages; comparison with a normal indi\ndu.il is usually 
made 

llcmopliilta, a herctlitary, scx-linketl blood dyscrasia, is 
seen only in the male sex The incrcasi-d bleeding tendency is 
exceedingly dangerous, since such an individual may bleed to 
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death from a slight injiirj'. There is no constitutional abnormality 
of any sort except a prolonged coagiilalion time of the blood 
The bleeding time is normal and the clot retracts normally, 
although several hours are sometimes required for the clot to 
form. The disease, wliich is herediiarj', is thought to be due to a 
defect in the blood platelets which arc abnormally stable and do 
not release thromboplastin at the normal rale, wiili a resultant 
delay in formation of the clot. 

Operation upon such a patient without preoperative recog- 
nition of the condition is likely to result in death from uncon- 
trollable postoperative hemorrhage. The routine history in 
every male patient should include a question concerning the 
presence of a bleeding tendency, and. if the possibility of licmo- 
phllia is indicated even remotely, the blood-clotting mechanism 
should be investigated with particular attention to coagulation 
time determination. No spccihc treatment is possible, but the 
clotting time may be brought within the normal range for a short 
time by frequently repeated transfusions of normal blood. 
Elective operations upon such patients are to be discouraged 
Bleeding from accessible areas such as a laceration or a tooth 
socket can be controlled by application of tlirombin (topical) 
solution with gelatin sponge (p. 490). 

Recent work indicates that the coagulation defccir in hemo- 
philia is accompanied by. if not actually due to. a defect in some 
acti\'ity of the plasma globulin. A globulin fraction has licen 
isolated** which, upon intravenous administration, causes a 
marked acceleration of coagul.ition lime of several hours' duration 
in hemophilic subjects. Repeated injections apparently arc ef- 
ficacious. Further work on this subject is being perfonned. 

Bleeding Tendency in Jaundice. — Formerly thought to 
be based upon a deficiency ,^n scrum calcium available for clot 
(•amatlon, the characteristic of obstcuc- 

tivejaundiceisactuallyduo to adeficiency in plasma prothrombin. 
Prothrombin is normally synthesized in the liver in the presence of 
an adequate supply of a dietary factor which has been named vita- 
min K. This substance is found especially in green loaves (spin- 
ach, cabbage, alfalfa) Since it is fat soluble, the exclusion of 
bile from the intestinal tract will prevent normal absorption of 
the NTtamin. Synthesis of prothrombin therefore is prevented 
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and the normal i-lotiiiiR merhanlitn of the- hlood is disturbed. 
Relief of the lij poprnthronibinemia may lie accomplished rapidly 
liy oral administration of menadione (2-mclhyl-l,4 naphtlioqui- 
none), a synthetic siibstanre niili an activity even greater than 
that of the natural wiamin K concentrates, or by parenteral 
administration of one of its soluble derie-atives (p. 706). 

Since the bleeding icndencj' Is due to a deficiency in pro- 
thrombin rather than to the jaundice itself, the same hemorrhagic 
predisposition will be found follmtiiig any condition which tends 
to reduce absorption of fats, .and consequently of vitamin IC, 
from the intestinal tr.ict. It may <icrur as a result of pyloric or 
intestimal obstriiclioti or of high intestinal fistulas as well as 
following injury to the liver or the biliary- tract Prolonged coagu- 
lation time of die blootl. horvcvxx. is not ordinarily found in 
association with any form of jaundice except the types associated 
with exlrahepatic biliary tract obstruction or with injury or 
disc.ise of the liver and consetjiicnt hepatic insufTiciency. The 
blood nonuaily contains such an e.\ccss of prothrombin that a 
hemorrhagic tendency based on prothrombin lack docs not be- 
come clinically .apparent until the tonrentration of this substance 
has decreased to about 20 per cent of the normal value 

Preopcratlvc tests for the presence of the bleeding tendency 
due to blood prothrombin deficiency must be performed in c\ery 
case of the aforementioned patholt^ic states Prolongation of 
the bleeding time, coagulation time, and clot retraction time, 
although present in ease of prothrombin deficiency, are not spe- 
cifically diagnostic of this condition, for these findings may occur 
in .association with other blood deficiencies. 

Several tests for the determination of the hemorrhagic tend- 
ency due to hypoprothrombincmia have been described and arc 
to be found in most recent laboratory- manuals The most widely 
used test is probably the prothrombin time determination ac- 
cording to the method of Quick, which is b.ised upon the physio- 
logic principles involved in blood clotting. Normal blood contains 
prothromliin and calcium, w-hidi react in the presence of throm- 
boplastin (ordinarily derived from blood pbtelets or tissue fluids) 
to form thrombin. The activated thrombin reacts w ith fibrinogen, 
a plasma protein, to form fibrin strands, which solidify to form a 
clot, blood is withdrawn for performance of a test, the 

immediate addition of oxalate solution immobilizes the blood 
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calcium and prevents its interaction with prothrombin and throm- 
boplastin. In performance of the test upon oKalated blood, there- 
fore, the specimen is centrifuged to obtain plasma, an amount of 
thromboplastin fully adequate to insure rapid coagulation is 
added, and after thorough mixing has been obtained, a standard 
calcium chloride solution Is added in sufficient quantity to permit 
complete coagulation in the specimen. The number of seconds 
between addition of dildum sotution and earliest appearance of 
recognizable fibrin formation is designated as the prothrombin 
time. By reference to a graph (Fig. 15),“ the prothrombin time 
can be correlated with the amount of prothrombin in the blood in 
terms of percentage of normal. 



• Fig IS — QuantItatUr d^tenninatlon of prothrombin, relationship of the 
rtotting time of roralciDiKl plasma («itb czersa tiiromlioplastlni to tbi> ronrentra- 
tion of proihromhin. (Mwllfietl from QuieV Am J fllti. I’alh 10: 222,1010, 
William* A. Wilkin* t'o ) 


1. The Quick prothrombin time determination** is performed 
as follows: 

Nine volumes of blootl obtained by venipuncture are mixcfl w ith one 
volume of 0.1 mo! sodium oxalate. Usually 4.5 c.c. of blood is a suitable 
amount, but in the case of the ne»bom as little as 0.9 c.c. of blood is 
Euflicient. The specimen is centrifuged to obtain a clear pbsma. 
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In a small test tulw 0 1 cc of the pla«ma is mi'sed wiiIi 0 1 cc of 
awl rcralaficil with 0 1 c c ol 0 025 mol calcium chloride 
The time from the .utahtion of the calcium tu the formation of the clot 
19 recorded with a stop watch. The test is earned out in a water liath 
kept at 37 5® C It IS ncccssar> to keep the mixture agitated by frequent 
gentle tilting of the lube. The clotting time can be directlj converted 
to concentration of prothrombin in percent of normiil by the following 
equation: 

1 ^ 

Prothromhin concentration «» — c.t ^ clotting time. K is 

a constant having the value of 302, and a is a second constant with a 
value of 8 7. 

Thus, if a clotting lime of 21 seconds is obtained, the prothrombin 
. 302 

concentration is y “ 25 per cent of normal. 

The dctcrminalion miuirrs an actnc thromboplastin w hich must be 
prepared as follows. The brain of a freshly killed rabbit is freed of all 
visible blowl vcsscU and macerated in a mortar under acetone The 
procc's is repeated with fresh acetone until the material is granular 
The product is dried on a suction filter ami then put in small glas& vials 
which arc cvacuatc<I and sealeil Tor convenience, 0 3 Gm. i< put m a 
vial This amount when mixed with 5 cc. of physiologic saline solution 
and Incubated at 45 to50®C for I5 minutes will yield a preparation which 
will clot normal human plasma under the conditions of the test m 1 1 to 
12 seconds. The saline extraa of thromhoplasim should not be centri- 
fuged The supernatant liquid after the coarse particles have been re- 
moied by seilimentation is used. 

Tlip solution of fodimn ovalate matle by tiii'xolv'ing 1.34 
Gm. of aiiliydrotis pure sotlium ovalate in 100 c.c of distilled 
water. The calcium chloride solution is prepared by dlssolviiiR 
1.11 Gni. of anhydrous chemically pure calcium ciiloride in 100 
c.c. of dislilletl \ialcr 

More recently, Quick” has suggested a minor change in the 
procedure, stating that Ivetter results arc obtained by the use of 
0.02 M. calcium chloride, prepared by dissolving 111 Gm of 
anhydrous calduni chloride in 500 c.c. of distillctl water instead 
of in 100 cubic rentimeters. 

The chief defect of ihc test is that it will not demonstrate 
the presence of a plasma prothrombin deficiency with accuracy 
unless the concentration has dropped to 40 per cent of normal 
or less, when the prothrombin time is prolonged from a normal 
of 11 to \2}>4 seconds to an abnormal 15 seconds. This disad- 
vantage may be overcome by repetition of the procedure upon 
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plasma that has been diluted by the addition of an equal volume 
of normal salt solution. A prothrombin concentration of, for 
e.xample, 60 per cent of normal therefore will be reduced to 30 per 
cent and a prolonged clotting time will be demonstrable. 

Performance of prothrombin timedeterminalions on diluted 
plasma is advocated also by other writers. Allen, Julian, and 
Dragstedt*’ suggest the use of ten samples of plasma in dilutions 
ranging from 50 per cent to 5 per cent of the original. Since 
little prolongation of prothrombin time is noted until the con- 
centration has dropped to a fraction of the normal, it is only by 
use of serially diluted plasma that lesser depreciations in pro- 
thrombin can be detected. Another source of error in Interpreta- 
tion of the results is based on the fact that there is a wide variation 
of prothrombin between mirmal limits in plasma from healthy 
subjects used as controls Aggeler and co-workers** have sug- 
gested that blood from at least fivenormalsubjectsbetestedandthe 
results averaged to obtain a more dependable normal standard. 
It is therefore strongly advisable always to insure the accuracy 
of the test by performing it upon several freshly drawn normal 
control bloods and upon at least one specimen of diluted (50 per 
cent) plasma as well as upon the undiluted pjasma. 

2. A simple but only roughly accurate clinical test has been 
devised by Smith and associates 

With a serologic pipet. 0 I cc of thromboplastin, described m the 
next paragraph, is placed in a small serologic tube (75 by 10 mm outside 
diameter). In the tube is then placed blood, freshl> drann from the 
patient, up to a 1 cc mark previously made on the side of the tube. 
The tube is at once inverted over the finger to obtain complete muting 
of the blood and thromboplastin The tube is tiltcil ever) second ortuo 
in order to observe clotting As a control, the test is aNo carried out on 
the blood of a normal subject. The calculation is as follows: 

Clotting activity (in percentage of normal) ^ 

Clotting time of normal control 
Clotting time of patient's blood 

Thus, if the patient's bloix] clotted in fortv -eight seconds and the normal 
person's blood in twenty-four seconds, the clotting activity is calculated 
to be 50 per cent of normal • 

*it is important to avoid dranmg tissue juice into the s>ringcwhile 
maUng the venipuncture It isaltoimportant that the needle and sjringc 
be entirely free of clots If there is much difficulty in entering the vein, 
the sample should be discarded and another sample collected with dean 
equipment. 
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T« prepare thromfK^bttin. fresh lunj; of ok or rabbit is ground, and 
to each 10 Gm j^.rurm is added 10 cc of pli>s,olo«ic solution (0 9 per 
cent) of sodium chloride This is btirrnl at intervals for several hours 
The Ouid then obtaineri bv straining through gauze is the ‘'thrombo- 
plastin" cmplojed in the test descfibnl This thromboplastin keeps ncII 
m the ice box. 

Tltis procediire is less nccurate than the Quick prothrombin 
time determination and is really more a measure of the clotting 
activity of the specimen than an actual estimation of prothrom- 
bin content. Little prolongation of clotting is noted unless the 
plasma prothrombin concentration has dropped to than 40 
per cent of normal In interpretation of this test, any depression 
of the patient's clotting activity Ik*!ow normal should be con-, 
•iideretl to signify a prrdiable depression in plasma prothrombin 
Clinical experience has demonstrated that patients who 
show 0 plasma protlirombin \-alue of 40 to 70 per cent of that 
exhibited by normal control subjects are in tlefinitc danger of 
postoperative bleeding, while x-alues lielow 40 per cent may be 
assumed to indicate a fully established bleeding Tendency. Since 
the prothrombin content of the blood may decrease by as much 
as 20 to 2S percent following operation, an excess of prothrombin 
well Ixjjmnd the mininium quantity required for normal clotting 
(approximately 20 per cent of normal) is required. Consequently 
when the plasma prothrombin is found to be 70 per cent of the 
normal or less, spedfic therapeutic measures are indicated before 
operation is undertaken (p. 706). 

Purpura bemorrlinglca is of two major types. Thrombo- 
cytopenic purpura is associated with a marked deficiency in blood 
platelets, either on an idiopathic basis or in assodation xvith 
aplastic anemia and a damaged bone marrow. The second type 
of purpura is b.ised primarily upon capillary damage, either on a 
probable allergic basis (SchOnfein-Henoch) or on a toxic basis 
(drug poisoning, septic infections). In the latter types, the 
mechaTii*>tfi of coTiguUVxon Vs wyrwal, kfxo Weedie-g time is. vari- 
able, the tourniquet test is usually positive, and the blood plate- 
lets are not depressed. 

Probably the only form of purpura hemorrhagica that is of 
particular Interest to the surgeon ns a factor complicating opera- 
tion is the idiopathic thrombocytopenic type. Identification of 
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this disease is not difficult. Bleeding time is prolonged and spon- 
taneous hemorrhage may occur; coagulation time of the with- 
drawn blood is normaj, although the clot does not retract after it 
has formed. Examination of the blood reveals a marked reduction 
in blood platelets, the count sometimes dropping well below 
50.000 per cubic millimeter. The tourniquet test (p. 218) is 
usually strongly positive, petechial hemorrhages appearing below 
the point of application. 

The disease e.xhibits remissions, and spontaneous improve- 
ment may occur after an interval. If the.patient is being prepared 
for operation, several transfusions of whole blood will restore 
the normal clotting mechanism for a short time, but the improve- 
ment will continue only as long as the transfused platelets persist 
in sufficient numbers in the circulating blood. 

An interesting preliminar>' report by Allen and associates*® 
suggests the intravenous injection of either protamine sulfate 
or toluidine blue in combination with whole blood transfusions for 
prompt temporary control of the bleeding tendenty in throm- 
bocytopenic purpura. The theorj' is advanced that in this type 
of purpura, an increased amount of heparin-like substance is 
present in the blood and can be bound and rendered biologically 
inacth’e with respect to coagulating activity by means of these 
drugs. Best results were reported by joint administration of whole 
blood to restore platelet activity and of toluidine blue or pro- 
tamine sulfate to help correct the capillarv' defect and prevent 
petechial oozing. The authors advise a prellminarv* test for 
increased heparin tolerance before use of the compounds. The 
therapeutic dosage suggested amounts to 2.5 mg. of either 
toluidine blue or protamine sulfate per kilogram of body weight 
to be dissolved in 250c.c.of sterile normal salt solution and slowly 
administered intravenously over a two-hour period. A dose of 
1.5 to 2.0 mg. per kilogram of body weight is giv’en similarly the 
ne-Nt day and at intervals .is necessary thereafter. Both drugs ap- 
pear to be nontoxic, although the dye colors the urine and stool. 
Neither compound is effectiv'e orally. Experience with these 
drugs is too limited as yet to warrant recommendation of their 
use, but further clinical trial appears to be worth while. 

Summary. — The v'arious hcmorrliagic tendencies can be 
differentiated by examination of the blood constituents and the 
clotting mechanism: 
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1. Scurvy, or 4t\’itntnm(>sis C, is clurnclerized by abnornal 
capillary fragility, which h demonstrable by the tourniquet test, 
but the constituents of the blood and the coagulation mechanism 
arc normal. Ascx^rluc add aintent of the blood is well below the 
normal level of 0 7 to 1.0 mg. percent. 

2. llemophilia is charactcrizetl by an abnormality of the 
blood platelets, w hich, although normal in number and in appear- 
ance, apparently are resistant to destruction. The coagulation 
time of llie blood is prolonged, although the bleeding time is 
normal, and the clot, once It has fos-merl, retracts normally. 

3. Prothrombin defidency, ivhicli is res[X)nsibIe for the bleed- 
ing tendency in jaundice due to oxtraliepalic biliary obstruction 
or to severe liver damage, results In a disturbance of the entire 
clotting mechanism as a result of the withdrawal of a necessarj’ 
constituent. Since prothrombin, activated by thromboplastin, 
combines with calcium to form thrombin, which will transform 
fibrinogen into fibrin, its presence in sufficient quantity is required 
for clotting to occur. Deficienc>' results in an increased coagula- 
tion time and often in a prolonged clot retraction time, the de- 
gree of prolongation depending upon the degree of prothrom- 
bin deficiency. The other normal constituents of the blood may 
show no significant alteration. 

4 Purfjura hemorrhagica of the idiopathic thrombocyto- 
penic type is assodated with an increased bleeding time. The 
clotting time is normal, but the clot does not retract Examina- 
tion of the blood reveals a marked deficiency in platelets. The 
tourniquet test is usually positive. 

Scurvy and prothrombin defidenc>' may l>e cured readil)’ 
by specific therapy, but the only treatment possible at present 
for hemophilia or thrombocytopenic purpura in preparation of 
the patient for operation is the administration of transfusions of 
whole blood at frequent intervals, 

Piegivaucy 

While It is a normal biolo^cstatc, pregnancy contraindicites 
elective intercurrent sui^-er}'. If operation must be performed 
and if it Is fiossible to choose a time, the most favorable period 
is between the sixteenth week and the sixth month, for during 
this period abortion or premature labor is less likely to ensue. 
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Acute surgical emergencies, liowex'er, must be treated immedi- 
ately without thought of the pregnancy. The operative mortality 
is but slightly increased and the gross loss of fetal life ax'erages 
only about 5 per cent. Abortions do not often occur unless the 
embr>o is defective or the operation involves manipulation of 
the reproductive tract. 

It may be worth while to administer corpus luteum hormone 
(progesterone), beginning a day or two before operation and con- 
tinuing until convalescence is well established. The decrease in 
corpus luteum hormone secretion near the end of term and the 
increasing sensitivHty of the uterus to the oxytocic posterior 
pituitary hormone at this time probably are factors in the initia- 
tion of labor. Since progesterone decreases uterine contractility 
and sensitivity to pituitar>’ hormone, it is often useful in prophy- 
laxis against premature induction of labor from abnormal stimu- 
lation. Similarly, progesterone may be of help in preventing 
abortion if a surgical procedure Is performed on a patient during 
the third or fourth month of pregnane)'. At this time, the function 
of secretion of this hormone normally is transferred from the 
corpus luteum of the ov-ary to the placenta, and transient or 
temporary' deficiencies may occur physiologically. If no signs of 
threatened abortion or premature labor occur, progesterone, 5 mg. 
in oil intramuscularly or 20 mg. orally, either daily or every other 
day should suffice as a prophylactic measure. If uterine bleeding 
or uterine contractions begin, the dose should be doubled, intra- 
muscular administration being preferred. 
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Chapter 10 


ORGANIC DISEASES 

Wiile the medical management of surgical patients with 
coincidental heart disease, hypertension, nephritis, or diabetes 
should always be undertaken by an internist, it is important for 
the surgeon to have a clear understanding of all the therapeutic 
problems involved. The following brief discussion is offered to 
provide a summary’ of certain practical aspects of medical control 
of these organic diseases in surgical patients. 

Cardiac Disease 

Although experience has demonstrated that coincidental 
heart disease in a surgical patient does not necessarily add greatly 
to operative mortality, the increased risk involved usually is 
somewhat overemphasized. Consequently, a necessary opera- 
tion is often delayed unduly tong or, in many cases, is denied to a 
patient whose health might be unproved and whose general 
outlook might be made brighter by the correction of some oper- 
able pathologic condition. Removal of a source of constant ill 
health , such as a chronically diseased gall bladder or an abdominal 
hernia, often not only will correct the local disturbance, but also 
will bring about marked improvement in the cardiac status. This 
effect has been brilliantly demonstrated by Lahey and Hurxthal' 
in thyrocardiac patients in whom the removal of the overactiv*e 
thyroid gland has been followed by spectacular improvement in 
the heart failure, compensation being restored in practically all 
patients with congestive failure, and normal rhytlim reappearing 
in nearly three-fourths of all patients with auricular fibrillation. 

In view, therefore, of the small increase in operative mor- 
tality as a result of complicating heart disease, elective surgery' 
should not be denied a patient whose general health might thereby 
be improved, without consideration of the type and prognosis of 
the cardiac lesion. The responsibility for the care of these indivld - 
uals must be dMded bet^\'een the surgeon and a capable in- 
ternist throughout the entire hospital course. 

As a rule, if a patient’s heart has sufficient reserv’e capacity 
to enable him to carry on his daily actmties without much difil- 
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culty, he can be subjected to anesthesia and operation with 
safety.* The signs and symptoms most generally useful in deter- 
mining the functional capacity of the heart are the degree of 
fatigue noted on moderate exertion, the appearance of breathless- 
ness or cardiac pain following csxenrisc, the occurrence of depend- 
ent edema, and a history of nocturnal dyspnea. If none of these 
findings is present to a signiricnnt degree, either upon physical 
examination or in the history, the patient usually can be con- 
sidered an acceptable operatu-c risk, .at least with respect to 
the heart lesion. The average patient, properly prepared for a 
surgical procedure, sufler-s little more cardiac strain from an 
operation skillfully performed under an expertly administered 
anesthetic than he would experience from the normal activity 
of an average day. 

Determination of the extent and type of the cardiac damage 
should be approached from the standpoint not of the tabulation 
of physical signs but of the evaluation of cardiac reserve, hfany 
people go through life as chronic invalids, believing that they 
have heart disease because of the presence of a systolic pulmonic 
or apical murmur. As an index of operability, physical signs are 
of much less importance th.m the degree of cardiac reserve. 
Finally, the e.xpectcd Improvement in health following operation 
should be balanced against the probable increase in operative 
risk. Obviously, a patient with coronary disease restricting his 
activities would prefer to wear a truss for a small hernia rather 
than to undergo operation. 

Hamilton’ states that, although about 7.5 per cent of all 
patients entering a general sui^ical clinic present pfjints in their 
histories or physical examinations that arouse suspicion of cardiac 
disease, only 2 per cent of the total number actually h.ave signifi- 
cant cardiac lesions. Organic heart disease, as a rule, should be 
diagnosed only when there is a history suggestive of previous 
cardiac failure, paroxysmal or nocturnal dyspnea, coronary 
disease, or anginal attacks or when the patient presents physical 
signs of cardiac or aortic enlaigement, extracardiac evidences of 
developing cardiac incompetencj', a serious disorder of rhythm, or 
marked hypertension, particularly of the diastolic level. 

Butler, Feeney, and Levine* report that in 494 operations 
upon 414 patients with heart disease of all types, the total general 
mortality was 12-1 per cent. However, when inevitable deaths 
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were eliminated, such as those which occurred in patients already 
moribund from their cardiac or sui^ical conditions, and when only 
unexpected cardiac deaths were considered, the corrected mortal- 
ity was only 6.3 per cent. Most of these deaths, furthermore, 
occurred in older patients. 

Minor .(Vbnornialitics. — 

Functiokal S^uptoms. — Of the cardiac manifestations 
sometimes seen in nervous people or in those too long unaccus- 
tomed to physical exercise, the most important and most com- 
mon is undue breathlessness on effort. This symptom differs 
from that occurring in a healthy indKddual following strenuous 
exercise only in the slight amount of exercise required to produce 
it and in its relative severity. It is most often noted in tw’o 
types of people, those suffering from psychoneuroses of various 
sorts and those afflicted by a long-standing chronic infection or 
recuperating from a debilitating illness. 

Characteristically, these patients are thin, pale, and ner\‘Ous. 
The pulse and respiratory rates are normal during sleep, but they 
are definitely elevated while the patient is awake, even if he is at 
rest. Following slight e.\efdse, however, the pulse and respira- 
tory fates and the blood pressure increase out of all proportion 
to the d^ee of exertion. The pulse rate may rise from a resting 
basal rate of 90 or more to a peak of 140 to 180. Physical exami- 
nation reveals no evidence of cardiac enlargement or organic 
cardiac disease. No basal rSles in the lungs, no dependent edema, 
no nocturnal dyspnea, and no significant murmurs are present. 
After exercise the entire precordium moves diffusely with each 
beat of the heart, with no well-localized impulse, but the \’alve 
sounds, although somewhat slapping, are usually clear and sharp. 
A basal systolic murmur may appear at times, but it is not trans- 
mitted and not heard at the apex. The entire picture is that of an 
undernourished, emotionally unstable individual, too long unused 
to e.xercise, but organically sound. 

Many of these patients ha\'e been told that they have 
heart disease; some have had digitalis; all are seriously hampered 
b>’ their poor exercise tolerance and neurotic trend of mind. If 
possible, improvement in general health should be secured before 
operation. If emergencj’ surgery is necessary, however, these 
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patients may be considered as normal risks with respect t*) their 
circulatory systems. 

The excitement stage of anesthetic induction should be 
minimized by the preoperath'e administration of a barbiturate, 
such as Nembutal or Seconal, 0.2 Gm. (gr. 3). or a small dose of 
A%ertin rectally (50 to 60 mg. per kilogram of body weight). 
Ether is the anesthetic of choice. During the postoperative period 
a persistently rapid pulse rate need cause no alarm as long as 
there are no signs of cardiac failure, and digitalis and other 
cardiac supportives should not be administered. No useful 
purpose will be served by decreasing the stroke volume and pulse 
rate by means of digitalis in an organically sound heart that is 
beating rapidly in response to an overactive nervous system. 
These remarks also hold true in the case of the patient who com- 
plains of "pain around the heart" without any relation to exer- 
cise; man}’ times a direct relation to emotional JoBtabilky may be 
perceived. 

Minor Arrhythmias. — 

1. Of these less important pulse irregubritirs, the commonest 
is probably the occasional cxtrasystole or prmoiure 
This is evidenced clinically by a premature beat followed^by a 
prolonged pause, similar C)‘cles occurring at Irregular intervals 
and disappearing following exercise. The premature contraction 
may occur at entirely Irregular intervals or in a rhythmic order, 
with coupled or tripled beats followed by a short pause This 
complaint also is usually found in more or less nervous and 
emotional individuals, especially in young people of sedentar}- 
habits. The irregular beats may not produce any sensation, but, 
as a rule, the sufferer is likely to feel a flapping or thumping im- 
pulse in the chest, particularly when at rest. In this type of i>er- 
son, too, such a symptom is likely to produce considerable alarm 

Extrasystoles occasion no increased risk with respect to 
anesthesia and surgery if actual organic cardiac disease is not 
present also. Rytrasystoles alone, ewn if they occur at freguent 
intervals, do not Impair cardiac function and this fact might well 
be emphasized to the p-ntient and the attendants. Fre- 
quently, proper regulation of the gastrointestinal tract, avoid- 
ance of stimulants, and restriction of smoking will decrease the 
severity of the cardiac complaint. In more severe cases admlnis- 
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tration of sedatives or, asa last resort, of small doses of quinidine, 
for example, 0.2 Gm. (gr. 3) two or three times a day, may de- 
crease the palpitation. 

2. Simts arrhythmia is frequent in children and elderly 
people. This irregularity accompanies deep breathing, appearing 
as an acceleration of the pulse with inspiration and a slowing of 
the pube with expiration, the arrhythmia disappearing after 
exercise. Demonstration, by deep breathing, of its relation to the 
respiratory cycle will serve to distinguish it from abnormal 
arrhythmias, although it may exist in conjunction with unrelated 
heart disease. This arrhythmia also has no elTect upon surgical 
risk. 

3. At times, any individual's heart rate may be temporarily 
increased aboi’e the normal as a result of some associated disease 
not immediately apparent, such as latent hyperthyroidism, a 
hidden focus of Infection, early pulmonary tuberculosis, alcohol- 
ism, anemia, avitaminosis, or an improperly adjusted emotional 
conflict. 

These possibilities must be considered whenever a pa- 
tient presents a persistent elevation of pulse rate without 
evidence of cardiac damage. In these cases the cardiac impulse 
is usually spread diffusely over the precordium and a soft systolic 
blow’ is often associated, particularly at the base of the heart. 
Such manifestationsdonot Indicate cardiac disease and correction 
of the underlying cause will bring the pulse rate to normal. 
Sedatives, such as triple bromides or phenobarbital, will afford 
temporary relief. These patients offer no increased surgical 
risk because of the cardiac state itself. 

Certain conditions may cause a decrease in pulse rate without 
associated heart disease. While hyperthyroidism and emotional 
strain are expected to be associated with a rapid pulse rate, 
it must be remembered that hypothyroidism and mental de- 
pTess^on , cm the contTary , iway signal ptesence by a decrease 
in pulse rate. Some individuals with increased \’agal tone may 
suffer t^Tiical fainting attacks which are characterized by pallor, 
transient cerebral anemia, sw'eating, fall in pulse rate, and lose of 
consciousness of varj’ing degree and duration. This condition 
need cause no alarm, even if it occurs before or after a surgical 
operation ; it is simply a physical response to an emotional strain. 
Atropine sulfate, 0.8 mg. (gr. 1/75) hypodermically, usually will 
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release the \'agal effect on the pulse, and aromatic spirits of am- 
monia or some other sharp sensory stimulation will restore the 
patient to consciousness. 

4. Paroxysiml tachycardia, a common disorder of rhythm 
in which the pulse rate may rise suddenly to 150 to 200 per 
minute and within one to forty-eight hours revert as suddenly to 
norma! rate, may be an alarming manifestation, particularly 
after operation, but it is of no serious import unless the heart 
is organically diseased or the condition is of long duration. This 
disorder often occurs in young or middle-aged people and occurs 
most frequently in persons without organic heart disease. No 
spedal preoperative precautions or preparations are necessary, 
and the occurrence of this rhythm disorder after operation, especi- 
ally after urologic surgery, should not cause undue alarm. The 
condition may’ be abolished sometimes by’ sharp pressure on either 
carotid sinus region or on the eyeballs. Postoperative alxlominal 
distention, particularly of the stomach, m.ny precipitate it; 
appropriate treatment should l»e instituted either by gastric 
laN’flge or by enemas. 

If the condition persists, the patient is propped up, sedatives 
are administered, and a liquid diet or light bl.and diet is ordered. 
Under such management, attacks of part)x>'smal tachycardia 
may stop spontaneously after several hours. UTien there is no 
response to the simpler measures of treatment, more powerful 
drugs may be used. Quintdine sulfate probablj’ Is more effecth’e 
than digitalis and is given In doses of 0.4 Gm. (gr. 6) e\-ery two 
hours lor five doses, up to a total of 2.0 Gm. (gr. 30). If this 
doJiage does not produce reversion to norma! rhythm and further 
doses of quinidine are contemplated, the patient should be 
watched closely for s>'mpfomatJC evidenras of quinidine toxicity 
(cinchonism) and an electrocardiogram should be taken before 
each additional dose is given to prevent overdosage. Excess 
dosage of quinidine, administered after electrocardiographic 
evidence of toxicity has appeared, may induce \entricular fibril- 
lation by profound depression of the conduction sv’stem. 

Meclvalyd (acetyl-beta-ntethykholine), sometimes used in 
the treatment of paroxysmal tachycardia,* produces a reversion 
to norma] cardiac rhythm through powerful stimulation of the 
vagus. Because of the general parasympathetic stimulation ef- 
fected by this drug, unpleasant side effects ore often present, in- 
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eluding flushing, sweating, palpitation, nausea, and perhaps even 
eN'acuation of the bowels. More severe toxic effects include 
vomiting and fainting; if these appear, atropine should be ad- 
ministered instantly. Mecholyl is giv'en hypodermically in doses 
of 20 to 30 mg. (gr. 1/3 to 1/2). It is advisable to have a bedpan 
ready in case sudden e^•acualion of the bowels occurs and to ha\’e 
a hypodermic syringe containing atropine sulfate, 1.0 mg. (gr. 
1/60), already prepared in case severe toxic effects should super- 
vene. Mecholyl is a potentially dangerous drug and must be 
used with care; it must ne\*er lie used in old people or in patients 
with angina pectoris or coronary sclerosis. 

As a rule, simple measures of treatment suffice to restore 
normal rhythm in cases of parox>-smal tadiycardia occurring 
before or after surgical operations; neither quinidine nor Mecholyl 
is necessary’ often. 

^lajor Almormalitics.— 

Major Arriiytumias. — 

1. Auricular flutter, a relatively uncommon disorder of 
rhythm, is produced by an abnormal auricular contraction wave. 
It is manifested by an auricular contraction rate of 250 to 300 per 
minute with a varying degree of ventricular block. About one- 
half of these impulses produce a ventricular systole, the resulting 
rhythm often being irregular at intervals. This disorder is fre- 
quently associated with organic cardiac disease and is more likely 
to occur in older patients. Flutter may appear in attacks of short 
duration, but usually it persists for several weeks or longer. In 
this condition also the pulse rate may be slowed by pressure on 
the carotid sinus or on the eyeballs, but the effect lasts only for 
several seconds. This dborder is more serious and is more 
closely related to auricular fibrillation than is paroxy'smal 
tachycardia, but it generally responds to therapy. 

Quinidine has been adweated by many as a remedy for 
auricular flutter, but it is much less dependable in its results 
than digitalis, which is administered in doses of 0.2 Gm. (gr. 3) 
every' 8 hours for two d.iy’s, followed by a maintenance dose of 
0.1 Gm. (gr. IJ^) daily. WTien the \entricular rate approaches 
normal in response to digitalis, flutter is sometimes succeeded 
by fibrillation, which may’ re\'ert to normal rhythm if the medica- 
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tion is stopped One of the pure digitalis alkaloids (p 245) may 
be uswl willi equally good or perhaps better results; lanatoside C 
(Cedilanid), for example, may be slowly given intravenously in a 
dose of 0.8 mg. (4 c.c.) and repealed after four hours if nece.ssary. 

The various tachycardias, as a rule, can be differentiated by 
history' and clinical manifestations. The electrocardiogram, 
however, affords a means of positive identification and should 
always be employed in every’ case of persisting tachycardia. 

2. related to auricular flutter, produces 

an "irregular irregularity" in the pulse rate. The condition, in 
itself, is not a definite contraindication to surgical operation if it 
is properly handled; Butler and associates* report only a 3 per 
cent unexpected mortality in eighty-seven cases. Howes'er, 
auricular fibrillation should be considered as evidence of more 
serious cardiac disease until proved otherwise, although in many 
instances no organic basis for the arrhythmia can be demon- 
strated. 

Some patients with congestive failure also exhibit auricular 
fibrillation and it is usually associated in young people with 
rheumatic valvular disease or severe hyperthyroidism. The best 
prognosis, particularly in cases likely to come to the attention of 
the surgeon, is offered by patients with hy-pcrthyroidlsm, since 
the arrhythmia may disappear following thyroidectomy In 
fact, auricular fibrill.ition in the presence of hyperthyroidism is 
more of an indicarion for operation than a contraindication fp. 
759). If the cardiac reserve in a diseased heart is still at a fairly 
high level at the time of onset of fibrillaO'on, the patient gradually 
develops decreasing exerdse tolerance until dyspnea on slight 
c-xertion finally gives way to actual congestive failure The 
condition is always most serious when it occurs in a patient with 
an already failing heart. 

The arrhythmia should be controlled before operation is 
undertaken unless it is present in a thyrotoxic patient being 
prepared for thyroidectomy (p. 741). Auricubr fibrillation de- 
veloping as a postoperative complication in any case requires 
prompt and proper medical treatment As in the case of any 
other form of heart disease in surgical patients, management 
of the cardiac disorder should be undertaken by an internist 
working in collaboration with the surgeon. 
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In general, the use of digitalis preparations is safer and more 
dependable than administration of quinidine for auricular 
fibrilladon, digitalis being used to reduce the rate and quinidine 
to restore normal rhythm. Occasionally, however, auricular 
fibrillation occurring in the absence of prc-e.\isting heart disease, 
especially in young people, will respond promptly to quinidine in 
relatively lai^e doses. This drug should be given in auricular 
fibrillation only to restore normal rhythm and must not be used 
if there is any evidence of significant cardiac damage or of im- 
pending cardiac failure. It is given in doses of 0.4 Cm. (gr 6) 
every four hours for five doses daily for two days, a total of 2 0 
Gm. (gr. 30) each day. This dosage may produce toxic effects; if 
reversion to normal rhythm has not occurred after the fifth dose 
has been given, an electrocardiogram should be taken before each 
succeeding dose and the patient should be uatched for signs of 
cinchonisra. The drug Is discontinued if normal cardiac rhythm 
appears or if signs of toxicity develop either systemlcally or on 
electrocardiography. If quinidine is ineffective or If persistent 
auricular flutter develops following its use, the patient is given 
digitalis. 

Cardiac Valvular Disease —Patients with this t>’pe of 
heart lesion, in the absence of failure or a history of failure, 
present only a slight increase in mortality rate following major 
. surgery. Several who have collected scries of cases in which the 
patients had this type of cardiac disease state that the increase 
in operative mortalitj’ is slightly more than 2 per cent above the 
expected figure. Here again it may be repeated that it is not so 
much the type of x’alvular lesion present as the functional reserx'c 
of the heart that determines the condition of the patient. In this 
connection the history' is of as much importance as the physical 
e.xamination. Information of particular value includes a historj* 
of pre;7<5ifs congestive failure or parox}’sma} nocturnal dyspnea, 
a statement of how far the patient can walk or how many stairs 
he can climb without becoming dj'spncic, and, finally, the pro- 
portion of an average d.aily life’s actixity he is able to perform. 
Satisfactory answers to these questions and satisfactory responses 
to simple e.xercisc tests will yield more dependable information 
concerning the state of the cardiovascular system than a detailed 
anatomic invesdgation. 
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Preoperative preparation of a patient with this type of 
disease is more likely than any other to cause dissension between 
surgeon and medical consultant Many men are inclined to 
administer digitalis routinely to all patients with cardiac lesions 
of any typo The only patients in whom digitalis may properly 
be used to advantage, however, are those \vith congestive failure 
with or without .nuricular fibrillation, those with auricular 
fibrillation alone, or those with auricular flutter. The drug may 
be actually hannful in unsuited cases, for in full therapeutic doses 
it may precipitate pulse irregularities or heart block, especially in 
patients with arteriosclerosis.* In patients in whom its use is not 
indicated, digitalis keeps the pulse rate at a low level and decreases 
the stroke volume, thereby maintaining the output per minute at 
a level below that which may be required physiologically It will 
therefore not aid a heart that is maintaining the circulation at the 
best level that the lesion will permit nor Is it a good prophylactic 
, for ordinary arteriosclerotic patients. In small doses digitalis is 
probably of little use from any standpoint. For these reasons pa- 
tients w’ho present cardiac valvular disease without a history of 
cardiac failure or without clinical evidence of impaired cardiac re- 
serve or early congestion maybeconsidered tobeordinarystandard 
operative risks and to require no special precautions beyond 
close attention in the postoperative period. 

Patients who exhibit signs of beginning venous congestion, 
such as slight dependent edema, early basal r91es, or a minor 
decrease in exercise tolerance, should be kept in bed on a light but 
high caloric diet, easily digested and relatively high in carbohy- 
drate. No cardiac stimulants should 1x5 administered. Operation 
may be undertaken several days after all sigris of congestion 
have disappeared. Preoperative medication in this type of case 
is probably best restricted to morphine, for the more powerful 
barbiturates arc not advnsed for patients with cardiac disease, 
and tribromcthanol (Avertin) may damage a congested, slightly 
anoxic liver. 

Since valvular disease, cspodally mitral stenosis, is likely to 
induce an associated pulmonary p.Tssive congestion, the anes- 
thetic chosen should be one that can bo given together with a 
high concenlration of oxygen Ether is usually preferred, since it 
it will produce no deleterious effect on a diseased heart, especially 
if administered as a vapor together with pure oxygen. It has, 
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however, a tendency to produce postoperative pulmonary conges- 
tion, particularly in aged patients, and prophylactic use of car- 
bon dioxide inhalations and administration of pure oxj'gen during 
the immediate postoperative period are adNasablc. 

Close watch must be kept upon these patients during the 
postoperative period so that early pulmonarj' complications maj' 
be detected and treated during the incipient stages. If fluids arc 
given intravenously to a patient with heart disease, either Ixjforc 
or after operation, the rate of administration should be slow, 
preferably not over 5 c.c. a minute, and evidences of cardiac 
embarrassment should be watched for during the treatment 
The appearance of basal rSics in the lungs or of signs of peripheral 
venous congestion requires the immc<liate discontinuance of the 
infusion. When a patient must be given an infusion and a gastric 
lavage at approximately the same time, the lavage should be 
performed before the blood volume is increased by the intra- 
venous introduction of fluids 

Congestive F.mlurc. — Patients who require surgerj’ in 
the presence of cardiac failure with pulmonary’ or peripheral 
venous congestion require considerable thought and careful 
therapy. The precipitating factor responsible for the production 
of congestive failure must be recognized and treated, since the 
prognosis depends on the degree of damage to the heart muscle 
even more than on the type of anatomic lesion present. Conges- 
tive failure following, for example, an attack of influenza may 
disappear w’ith the subsidence of the infection, but failure follow- 
ing pneumonia or an exacerbation of rheumatic fever is not likely 
to offer such a promising future. Similarly, congestive failure 
resulting from and present during an attack of auricular fibrilla- 
tion is much more favorable in outlook than failure with a normal 
rhythm; wnth the correction or proper treatment of the ar- 
rhythmia the failure will often disappear. 

If the surgical lesion will permit delay, the patient with con- , 
gestive failure and normal rhythm should undergo a long period 
of preoperative preparation. WTiilc absolute bed rest is no longer 
considered advisable for cardiac failure, the patient is still forced 
to spend mostof his time in the recumbent position. Breathlessness 
is diminished by elevation of the head of the lied, the elevation 
being adjusted to the position of optimum respiratory' comfort 
for the patient. As a rule, recumbency is comfortable only when 
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dyspnea and pulmonary cooRtstion are absent, when the patient 
iias diniciilty in brcathinR, he should be propped up constantly, 
cither on a back rest or with the head end of the i>cd elevated! 
The attendants must bo cautioned to keep the patient in this 
IX)sition even while he is beinR bathed; occasionally also an un- 
traincti person will lower the head of the bed while the patient is 
asleep in a misdirected effort to put him in a more comfortable 
position, whereupon he will awaken In fright with severe respira- 
tory distress. Dyspnea in cardiac failure is due not only to pul- 
monary congestion and anoxemia, but also to constant and severe 
apprclicnsion, which is of course greatly incrc.asod in surgical 
patients. 

There has been a trend recently to increase the amount of 
exercise pcrmlited^'* for patients in cardiac failure, both to mini- 
mize the danger of venous thrombosis and pulmonary' embolism 
and to maintain the patient’s general strength and optimistic 
outlook. 

Cough due to pulmonary congestion may be treated with 
frequent snwll doses of codeine, 16 to 32 mg. (gr. 14 to \4)> 
cough dttc to bronchitis is best treated with an expectorant mix- 
ture. Cardiac patient** often have much difficulty in sleeping, and 
some mild sedative such as ammonium bromide, 1 to 2 Gm. 
(gr. 15 to 30), with chloral hydrate, 0.6 to 2.0 Gm. (gr. 10 to 
30), or p.iraldehyde, 4 to 16 c.c. (dr 1 to 4), may be used In 
more severe cases, niorphinc. 10 to 16 mg. (gr. 1/6 to 1/4), may 
be necessary, but repcatc-d doses of this drug must be used with 
some caution in the presence of pulmonary congestion and edema 

\Vlicn kidney function is unimpaircti, there seems to be no 
need to restrict salt-free fluids, even in patients w'ith congestive 
failure. In fact, increased intake of pure water or dextrose (5 
percent) solution actually may effect a reduction of edema* by 
promoting excretion of some of the retamed salt through the 
kxdneys The Karell diet (nothing by mouth except 200 c c. of 
skim milk every’ four hours four times daily) is no longer used 
mud\, (iccause the fluid restriction is anncccssarily severe and 
because even sWm milk contains an appreciable amount of .salt. 
In all patients with congestive failure, whether early or advanced, 
salt in the diet must be kept at a minimum. Diet should be as 
light as possible; as a matter of fact, the patient is often too 
uncomfortable to desire food. The boxvcl movements should be 
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kept semisolid by administration of small doses of saline ca- 
thartics, although liquid stools are not desirable because of their 
weakening effect. 

Generalized edema, particularly noted in the legs, decreases 
rapidly following full digitalization and institution of other 
therapeutic measures for congestive heart failure. During this 
period a scrotal support will help to prevent extensive local 
edema. Diuretic drugs are of a>nsiderable value in hastening 
the disappearance of edema fluid. Although extensively used in 
the past, xanthine drugs such as aminnphj’lline, theophylline, 
and theobromine calcium salicv'late are no longer employed 
widely as diuretics since they are not dependably effective alone 
and are likely to induce nausea and vomiting. Ammonium 
chloride, administered as enteric-coated tablets in doses of 1 to 2 
Gm. (gr. 15 to 30) four times daily, is fairly effective as a diuretic 
and also induces an acid reaction in the urine, which enhances 
the diuretic action of the mercurbi drugs usually given in con- 
junction with it. The most widely usetl mercurial diuretics are 
Salyrgan-theophylline. Mercuhydrin, and Mercupurin, giv’en 
intramuscularly in doses of 1 to 2 c.c. of 10 per cent solution at 
intervals of several days, preferably in the morning. Batterman 
and co-w’orkers"’ suggest the use of Mercupurin orally, either as a 
single dose of 5 tablets or in a dose of 2 tablets three times a day 
for several days. Salyrgan also is effective when given orally in 
tablet form. 

Edema due to cardiac failure affords the strongest indication 
for the use of mercurial diuretics, but since these compounds 
tend to aggravate any exbiing lesion of the kidneys, their ad- 
ministration should not be repeated if evidences of renal irritation 
develop. 

Patients with congestiv’e heart failure may develop sudden 
attacks of acute paroxysmal dyspnea at any time. Tliesc episodes 
may or may not be accompanied bj' well-defined asthma w'ith 
expiratorj’ dyspnea and are characterized by extreme discomfort 
and apprehension. Prompt treatment is necessarj*; continuance 
of the attack may \)e followed by pulmonary’ edema. Acute 
paroxysmal dvspnea in these patients is based upon the marked 
decrease in vital capacity consequent to heart failure; minimal 
stimuli which ordinarily would cause only a small increase in 
ventilation will precipitate respiratory’ insufiidency in the con- 
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gested lungs of the patient with ciftHac failure Such precipi- 
tnting factors include sudden emotion, changes in position while 
asleep, a hea\’> meal, alxiominal distention, attacks of coughing, 
and similar occurrences that may not be preventable even by 
expert nursing care. Once begun, the attack is always made more 
severe by the excitement and apprehension produced in the pa- 
tient. 

Treatment of paroxysmal dyspnea includes prompt elevation 
of the patient to a sitting or semisitting position and adminis- 
tration of morphine, 16 mg. (gr. hypodermically or 10 mg. 
(gr. 1/6) intravenously. The use of atropine, 0.6 mg. (gr. 1/100), 
together with morphine is advised by some. The chief value of 
morphine in such cases lies not only in the relief of respiratory' 
distress but in the relief of the patient's excitement and fright. 
If severe asthma is present, the use of morphine is Inadvisable, 
just as In asthma due to any other cause. In such patients amino- 
phylline is the drtjg of choice and usually will produce prompt 
relief. Aminophj Iline is given intravenously in a dose of 0 24 Gm, 
(gr. 3-3/4), from three to five minutes being required to complete 
the Injection. When relief is insufficient or previous e.xperience 
has indicated that a larger dose is necessary, aminophj Iline, 
0.5 Gm. (gr. 7-1/2). is given intravenously over a fifteen- totweotj'- 
minute period, preferably in at least 100 c.c. of fluid by intra- 
venou.s drip. Aminophj'Uine is also the proper drug for use if 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration is present: the depressant effect of 
morphine makes its use dangerous under those circumstances. 
O.xygen administration by means of a tent is often of v'talue and 
occasionally even venesection may be required in treatment of 
acute paroxysmal dyspnea due to cardiac failure. 

Steps taken to decrease the likelihood of further attacks 
include proper digitalization, use of diuretics, restriction of salt, 
use of sedatives, attention to the diet and elimination, main- 
tenance of a propped-up position during sleep, and perhaps the 
fidministration of aminophylline for prophylaxis in doses of 0.1 to 
0.2 Gm. (gr. i}4 to 3) orally three times a day or as a suppository 
or retention enema in water in twice this dosage once in the eve- 
ning. 

Patients in whom cardbc failure is so marked that collec- 
tions of fluid occur in the serous cavities are not likely to find 
their way into the care of a surgeon, although the possibility of 
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a pleura! or peritoneal transudation in postoperati\e cardiac 
failure must be remembered. These patients usually are too 
severely ill to recover, but remoral’of the fluid by aspiration 
will add to their comfort temporarily. 

V'enesection is often useful as an emergency procedure to 
produce a decrease in venous pressure and a reduction in viscos- 
ity of the blood by its consequent dilution with tissue fluid 
transudate. The usual amount of blood withdrawn is 250 to 
500 C.C., depending upon the degree of congestion, and with- 
drawal should be done rapidly. This form of therapy is strictly 
one to be carried out by the medical consultant, since a patient 
so severely ill should by nil means ha\e an internist’s continuous 
care. Venesection is generally employed in conjunction with 
rapid digitalization or with the intravenous administration of 
strophanthin (p. 246). Since the 'cardiac problem in these indi- 
viduals is more of a mechanical than a chemical one, oxygen sup- 
plied by means of an intranasal catheter or an oxygen tent has 
has been somewhat disappointing, although n little beneficial 
effect is sometimes noted in severe cases. 

\\Tien auricular fibrillation is present in association with 
congestive failure, the general plan of treatment is the same. 
Digitalis, as previously mentioned, is indicated in the treatment 
of congestive heart failure and in restoration of normal rhythm 
in patients with persistent major arrhythmias but Is not indicated 
as a cardiac tonic in patients with well-compensated heart disease, 
either before or after operation. 

Digitalis produces several effects upon the heart. One of 
the chief actions of the drug is to decrease the conductivity of 
the auriculoventricular bundle and its branches, diminishing 
the number of impulses reaching the ventricle. Other effects 
of digitalis include depression of pacemaking activdty at both 
the sinoauricular and auriculoventricular nodes, lengthening of 
the refractory period of both the auricular and the ventricular 
cardiac muscle, and improvement in cardiac muscle tone and 
efficiency of contraction. Tliese effects result in improvement of 
the contractile power of the failing muscle, increased rest periods 
for the heart, decreased energj' output, and increased diastolic 
filling ol the ventricle. Constant dinical benefit can be expected 
only when full therapeutic doses are given; small daily doses are 
believed by many to produce tonic effects, but these are incon- 
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stant unless of the ilrup is indicated clinically anci'it is piven 
in liosape approaching the Iheoreiic optimum 

Full dosnpe of digit.Uts generally is considered to require 
about 0 06 to 0.1 Gni. (gr. 1 to 1^) of the powdered leaf (U. S. 
P. XII, 1942) for each ten pounds of body w’cight plus 006 to 
0. 1 Gin. for each day requircti to build the dosage to the optimum. 
The necessary amount varies somewhat in di^crent individuals, 
and it may be simpler to consider the administration of a total 
of 1.5 Gm. of digitalis (i>owdered leaf) in a period of twenty-four 
Jiours as full digitalization. Once the proper clinical elTect has 
been obtained, a daily dose of 0 1 Gm. (gr. lJ/0 of the powdered 
leaf is sufiiclent as a rule to mniniain digitalUatlon. 

In treatment of patients with canliac failure and auricular 
fibrillation, some authorities prefer to administer digitalis until 
the puNe rate drops to the desired level of 70 to 80 per minute, 
or until toMC manifestations appear, such as nausea and vomit- 
ing, diarrhea, or coupled beats. Occasionally, cardiac failure 
may be present witli a normal pul«e rate; in such individuals 
digitalis may effect full clinical Improvement without any altera- 
tion of pulse rate and without production of to.uc symptoms. 
The effects of digit.dis are cnnnilative: Httle benefit is produced 
until the heart muscle has reached a proper degree of saturation 
with the drug and, conversely, withdrawal of the drug and 
physiologic excretion of any excess will cause toxic symptoms 
to disappear. 

Digitalis is administered according to the requirements of 
the individual. Before any of the digitalis group of drugs is 
given, one should know if the patient has received digitalis 
before admission, when it was given, and in what doses it was 
given. 

Patients requiring rapid treatment can be given one-half 
the calculated total dose at one time and the remaining one-half 
in fractional doses to cover twenty-four hours. By another 
plan. 0.3 Gm. (gr. 4^) of digitalis can 1« given every eight hours 
for three or four doses to attain full digitalization in twenty-four 
to thirty-two hours. Administration of the total dose should 
not be attempted in less than twenty-four hours when digitalis 
leaf is used, nor should doses be given more often than every 
four or preferably every sue houm. Obviously the dosage calcti- 
tated'according to weight is merely a rough appn>\imation, the 
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degree of edema and the amount of obesity providing sources of 
error. If, however, the desired effect is produced by the afore- 
mentioned dosage, administration of an average maintenance 
dose of 0.1 Gm. (gr. 1)4) daily to replace the amount excreted 
will maintain the full effect of the digitalis. 

WTien failure is less severe, the drug may be given more 
slowly. In such a case, 0.2 Gm. (gr. 3) of digitalis leaf is given 
ever>' eight hours for six or seven doses, requiring two days for 
•full dosage, or 0.1 Gm. (gr. 1)4) *Day be given three times a day 
for four to five days. Prolongation of the {leriod of digitalization 
reduces the occurrence of toxic symptoms. 

Sudden or e-xtreme degrees of cardiac failure may require 
the utmost rapidity in supplying supportive treatment. Purified 
preparations of digitalis alkaloids now' available can accomplish 
full digitalization with a single dose or with two doses of the drug 
administered either orally or parenterally. Digitoxin, a purified 
cardiotonic glycoside derived from Digitalis purpurea, has 1,000 
times the activity of standard digitalis powdered leaf on the basis 
of ora! administration. An oral dose of 0.1 mg. of dlgitoxin is 
equivalent in therapeutic effect to 0.1 Gm. of digitalis leaf. 
Since it is absorbed rapidly and practically completely following 
administration by mouth, a single oral dose of 1.2 to 1.3 mg. of 
digitoxin vdll produce full digitalization within a period of six 
to eight hours, or an equivalent total amount may be given in 
divided doses of 0.2 to 0-5 mg. over a period of twenty-four hours. 
The daily maintenance dose is 0.1 to 0.3 milligram. 

Pure glycosides are also available commercially in solution 
for intrav'enous injection in emergencies or when oral adminis- 
tration is not possible. Digltaline Nativelle (digitoxin) is given 
by vein \er>' slowly in doses of 0.2 to 0.4 mg., repeated as nec- 
essary to accomplish digitalization over a period of twelve to 
tw'enly-four hours. The daily maintenance dose is O.l to 0.3 
mg. and may be given orally. Lanatoside C, obtainable as 
Cedilanid, is one of the pure effectiv'e glycosides derived from 
Digitalis lanata and can be slowly giv'en intravenously in a dose of 
0.8 mg. (4 C.C.), repeated after four to eight hours for rapid 
digitalization. The two latter pure glycoside drugs can be 
given by mouth as well as by ran, but their greatest value per- 
haps lies in their availability for rapid therapy by parenteral 
injection, Cedilanid is preferable in dire emergencies, since it 
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acts more rapidly, producing its effect within two to three 
hours. Digiioxin, while just as effective therapeutically, acts 
more slowly, requiring fn)m sU to eight hours to produce digi- 
talization. Digitoxin also is excretetl more slowly than Cedilanid 
and consequently may be more likely to cause cumulative toxic 
effects Other preparations of the same or similar drugs are 
a\-allable under different proprietary names. Slow digitalization 
is preferable when possible, howe\er; purified drugs sometimes 
produce toxic effects due to rapid or excess dosage. 

Some clinicians feel that strophanthin G (ouabain) may be 
somewhat more effective ami more prompt in action than the 
digitalis alLiloids in stimulating an acutely failing heart. A dose 
of 0.25 to 0.5 mg. is given very slowly by intravenous injection, 
a noticeable effect usually appearing within one to two hours. 
A single tlose*^ of the metlication is sufficient as a rule, although 
it may be reiK-ated after twelve hours if necessary. Strophanthin 
is never given to a patient who has had digitalis within the pre- 
ceding week unlc.«s proper allowancesare made in the size of the 
dose. UTien this drug has been used as an emergent:)' measure to 
restore cardiac efficiency as raphlly as possible and it Is desired to 
substitute a digitalis preparation after the acute heart failure 
has been controlled, the change in drugs can be made by beginning 
administration of digitalis orally whhin twelve hours after in- 
jection of strophanthin. The usual mo<le of relatively rapid digi- 
talization can be followed; for example, 0 2 Gm. (gr. 3) of pow- 
dered leaf every eight hours for two days, with a maintenance 
dose of 0.1 Gm. (gr. 1)^) daily thereafter. 

SyriULmc Heart Disease. — ^This disease is commoner 
than is generally believed and acanmts for a large percentajje of 
cases of cardiovascular disease. Pathologic effects of the s> phili- 
tic infection consist chiefly of the destruction of the medial coat 
of the aorta, distortion of the aortic valve cusps, and narrowing 
of the mouths of the coronary- vessels. The cardiac reserve de- 
creases rapidi)' with the duration of the disease but can be Im- 
proved by the usual me.asures if m>-ocardial function is fairly 
good and aortic disease is not far ad\'ance<l. In general, however, 
these patients are not as good surgical risks as patients with 
other types of cardiac disease of corresponding degree. Spin.al 
anesthesia is especially danj^rous in patients with syphilitic 
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aortitis and low diastolic pressure, because the fall in blood pres- 
sure following anesthesia may decrease the coronary blood flow 
enough to cause sudden death. 

Coronary Thrombosis. — ^This type of cardiac lesion pro- 
duces the highest mortality of all, just as it is responsible for 
the most marked increase over the normal standard risk for surgi- 
cal patients. 

Often presenting symptoms strongly resembling those 
typical of various acute surgical diseases of the upper abdomen, 
acute coronary thrombosis may l>e responsible for fruitless surgi- 
cal e-xplorations, with fatal results. Butler, Feeney, and Levine* 
report fi\*e patients with undiagnosed .acute coronary thrombosis 
who were subjected to operation during attacks, with four deaths. 
In case of doubt an electrocardiogram m.ay decide the diagnosis. 
Patients who ha\e had attacks and ha\e regained a reasonable 
degree of health following fibrosis and healing of the infarct 
over a period of months may be subjected to necessary surgical 
procedures, although the operative risk is still ver>’ definitely in- 
creased and the added mortality is usually reported to be at 
least 15 per cent. Careful watching and expert nursing care are 
indispensable in these patients. 

If a sudden attack of coronary occlusion develops, emergency 
care includes the administration of morphine, 16 to 32 mg. (gr. 
1/4 to 1/2) hypodermically or 8 to 10 mg. (gr. 1/8 to 1/6) intra- 
venously, absolute bed rest with the patient forbidden to make 
the slightest move without help, and installation of an oxygen 
tent. The use of nitroglycerin or of any vasodilator is not advo- 
cated in emergency treatment of coronary occlusion because of 
the danger of precipitating ATiscular collapse. Further treatment 
of coronarv' thrombosis is entirely in the realm of the internist: 
a patient who has had a recent attack of this tj'pe is not suitable 
for even an emergency operation. 

In a report from the Mayo Clinic, Brumm and WilHus*® state 
that only 11 (4.3 per cent) of a series of 257 surgical patients 
with severe coronary disease died from purely cardiac causes 
following operation. Of these patiwrts, 100 eNhibited hyper- 
tension and 32 gave a history of preWous coronary thrombosis. 
The average age of the patients in this series was 60 years and 
anginal s>Tnptoms had been present for an average of three years. 
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The imusu.ill\ low n-,aja.ited mortality in this group of cnses 
indicates the excellent results that may be expected from the 
proper care and management of the surgical cardiac patient. 

Ast.jna PiXTOHis — With its almost constantly associated 
coronary arterial disease, angina pectoris increases the sur- 
gical mortality by about 8 per cent. Several series of cases of 
this type have been reported, with widely varying postoperative 
mortality percentages, ntthoiigh all authors agree that the added 
risk is serious. If operation is indicated in spite of the coincidental 
disease, all sources of e.xcitcmcnt should be avoided, preoperative 
sedation with phenobarbital or Seconal should be effected, and a 
basal anesthetic, such as Avertin per rectum, should be given. If 
an ether anesthetic is administered skillfully and the operation 
Is performed rapidly yet gently, the increased risk should not be 
prohibitive. Spinal anesthesia is distinctly contraindicated in 
patients with coronary or anginal disease just as it is in hyper- 
tensive heart disease, since the accompanying fall in blood pres- 
sure may have disastrous effects. 

If anginal attacks superx'ene, a \-asodiIator drug must be 
given promptly. The most rapidly effective drug of this class 
is amyl nitrite, which is administered In doses of 0.18 to 0.31 c c. 
(minims 3 to S) by inhalation from a gbss ampule or “pearl” 
crushed in a handkerchief or gauze sfwnge. An instantaneous and 
marked drop in blood pressure occurs, lasting for several minutes, 
together with an effectux? dilatation of the coronary’ vessels. 
Nitroglycerin also is given for this pun>ose in the form of a tablet 
containing 0 6 mg. (gr. I/lOO) of the drug placed beneath the 
tongue to insure rapid direct absorption. The resulting \-asodila- 
tation appears within two minutes and persists for approximately 
half an hour. This drug may be of value in averting possible 
attacks of angin.il pain if given in doses of 0.12 to 0 3 mg. (gr. 
1/500 to 1/200) sex'eral minutes before a dkigreeable treatment 
(gastric larage, gastrointestinal x-ray, etc.) is performed. In 
addition to the usual preoperatixt! medication in patients subject 
to anginal attacks, it may be vorth while to administer nitro- 
glycerin, 0.3 mg. (gr. 1/200) sublingually, five minutes before in- 
duction of anesthesia is started. Ritients with moderately severe 
angina may be benefited by administration of small doses of 
nitroglycerin, for e.xample, 0.12 mg. (gr. I/SOO) every two or 
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three hours, during the waking houi^ of the day before and the 
day after operation. 

Other vasodilator drugs are of less use in the symptomatic 
management of surgical patients with angina pectoris. For pro- 
longed effect, erj’throl tetranitratc is often used in oral doses of 
32 to 64 mg. (gr. 1/2 to 1), produdng a drop in blood pressure 
which develops in from twenty to thirty minutes and lasts for 
several hours. Any drug of the X'asodilator class is likely to induce 
a headache in a susceptible individual. Wiile vasodilator 
drugs are of specific \’alue in reliexang pain due to angina pec- 
toris, their use is strongly contraindicatetl in the presence of 
coronary occlusion, in which a sudden fall in blood pressure might 
prove fatal. 

AxEMtA. — In Negro patients, especially children, sickle- 
cell anemia may be responsible for acute hemoclastic crises 
following operation. This occurrence can be foreseen by the per- 
formance of a sickling test on the blood of any Negro patient in 
whom the possibility of this disease is wnsidered. Treatment, of 
course, is transfusion of whole blood before and after operation. 
Anemia of any type will often produce a rapid pulse rate, poor 
exercise tolerance, and a 8>‘stolic blowing murmur at the pulmonic 
area or at the apex. These manifestations disappear after correc- 
tion of the deficiencj'. Patients with anemia should be given whole 
blood transfusions until the hemoglobin and red cell count ha\e 
reached satisfactorj' minimum levels (p. 143) before operation is 
performed. Such patients also should receive oxj’gen in high 
concentration during anesthesia and operation. 

Essciiliat Hypertension 

Essential hypertension, the pathogenesis of which is still 
unexplained, is characterized by progressive narrotving of the 
arterioles throughout the body. As a result of the increased 
rascular resistance, the sj’stemic arterial pressure is proportion- 
ately elevated. The physiologic basis of the arteriolar occlusion 
is thought to be a persistent spasm of these vessels, the smooth 
muscle of wlilch is progressively replaced by connectix-e tissue, so 
that the pathologic change becomes an irre\-ersible one. Since the 
vascular changes are generalized, characteristic impairment of 
Nasceral function can be expected as a result of the conserjuent 
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agent. Spinal anesthesia is ne\er emploved in hypertensive pa- 
tients, the resulting fall in blood pressure might be dangerous. 

Hypertensive patients tend to ble«l somewhat excessively 
during operation and also are likely to develop postoperative 
hematomas Postoperative shock is fairly common because of 
the impairment of cerebral circulation caused by the drop in 
blood pressure during and after operation. The critical level of 
blood pressure at which shock appears i.s much higher in a hyper- 
tensive patient than in the patient with normal blood pressure. 
Because of the generally decreased capacity of the arteriolar bed, 
symptoms of anoxemia appear in such a patient before the falling 
blood pressure has dropped to an olndously low level. Intra- 
venous fluids, when indicated, must be given slowly and in rela- 
tively small amounts to av-oid the sudden overloading of a dam- 
aged circulator)’ apparatus. The infusion can be repeated as 
necessary. 

V^isopressor drugs are to be used with caution in the treat- 
ment of postoperative shock tn hypertensive patients, since 
peripheral vasticonstriction superimpo.setl upon an already im- 
paired circulation may tend to decrease tissue oxygenation even 
further. The mainstay of the treatment of shock is always the 
restoration of the blood volume, which is best accomplished by 
transfusion of whole blood or pLisma. The possible effects of a 
sudden rise in blood pressure upon structurally damaged blood 
vassels are also to be consideretl when va««pre5sor drugs are em- 
ployed. For the same reason the use of peristaltic stimulants 
that cause an accessory rise in blood pressure must be avoided 
after operation. Postoperative coronary thromltosis and cerebral 
hemorrhage are distinct dangers in old hypertensive patients 
with long-standing arterial disease. Any medication that may 
cause an incidental elevation of blood pressure must be used 
with caution, no matter what the purpose for which it is intended. 

Hypertensive patients with cardiac enlargement and evi- 
dences of beginning failure must be prepared for operation as 
outlined in the preceding section. If signs of heart failure should 
appear in the hypertensive subject, the added surgical risk due 
to the cardiovascular disease is increasetl greatly. Such patients 
should be assured as long a period of bed rest as necessary before 
operation, with prescription of a light, easily digested diet and 
moderate restriction of salt. Digitalis therapy is administered 
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before operation if evidences of cardiac incompetency are present, 
and rapid digitalization is accomplished if the patient shows 
evidence of heart failure beginning immediately after operation. 
Mercurial diuretics may be used in treatment of cardiac edema 
in this type of patient provided no impairment of renal function 
is present. Codeine and sometimes morphine may be needed as 
adjuncts to sedation in assuring rest and relaxation if cardiac 
complications develop. 

The not infrequent association of asjTnptomatic c»ronary 
disease with hypertension should also be remembered. The 
degree of risk involved in surgical procedures upon such patients 
depends upon the duration of the hypertension and the extent of 
consequent ^•ascuIar and visceral damage rather than upon the 
actual blood pressure itself- A high blood pressure with early 
and minimal tascular change imposes less added surgical risk 
than a lower pressure level with marked involvement of the 
renal, myocardial, or cerebral vessels. Electrocardiographic 
and .\-ray studies of the heart are of great prognostic N-alue 
in these patients, as mentioned pre\iously, and should never be 
omitted if the ^*ascula^ disease is well established. 

Nephritis 

The proper functioning of the kidneys, which are the chief 
agents for preseiwation of normal water and salt balance, for 
excretion of certain metabolic end products, and for excretorj’ 
regulation of blood pH, must be maintained in order to carry the 
surgical patient safely through the usual postoperati%'e period 
of disturbed metabolism. Any defidenc>’ in renal (unction must 
be carefully estimated according to the past history' of nephritis 
and the present eridence of damage. The presence of significant 
disease necessitates the cooperation of a qualified internist in the 

•iA XVie yyatvWi'L bis xsyaisft. 

Of the \'artous forms of kidney disease, the following are 
the most frequently encountered: 

Renal artcriolosclcrosis, which is associated with essen- 
tial or benign hypertension, does not usually produce enough 
glomerular damage to cause significant renal insufiidency’. The 
characteristic pathologic change in the kidneys, as elsewhere in 
the vascular sj'stem, is the dewlopment of fibrosis and thickening 
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of the Arteriolar u-alls, with progressive obliler.ition of their 
lumina and consequent redurtiun in glomerular circulation. The 
chief consideration, from ihc stand{}oiiu of the surgeon, is the 
degree of hypertension and possible Associalt*d heart disease 
rather than the renal changes. On the other hand, the drop in 
systemic blood pressure that usually occurs after any operation 
may cause such a sudden decrease in the glomerular blood 
supply' that transient damage by' ischemia may' occur in arterio- 
losclerotic kidney.s, as evidcncetl by albuminuria of short dura- 
tion after recovery. 

Acute gIomcruIonc|iliriliK contraindicates operation for 
any reason but actually to save life. The disease usually follows 
one to two weeks after a streptococcus infection, such as tonsil* 
Ihis, pharyngitis, scarlet fever, or otitis media, but occasionally 
there m.ay be no evidence of antecedent infection. Recovery’ oc* 
curs within one to six weeks and is attended by disappearance 
of the rise in blood pressure, edema, oliguria, find hematuria, 
although albuminuria may persist for some time to testify to a 
persisting renal involvement. Those who do not recover from the 
acute disease die either immediately from acute vascular damage 
in the heart, kidneys, or brain or within three to twelve months 
ns a result of permanent ren.al insufficiency due to hyaliniantion 
and obliteration of the glomeruli. 

Chronic Gloincrxilotiepliriiis. — A variable degree of per- 
manent residual kidney damage follows the subsidence of the 
acute disease. A kidney thus affected shows destruction of many 
glomeruli. Some are completely hynlinized and scarred, while 
others are obliterated to a variable degree by crescentic over- 
growth of the capsular epithelium, with an associatetl decrease in 
functional capacity. The unaffected glomeruli with their tubules 
are usually’ hypertrophied and dilated as a response to the in- 
creased work. Recurrent attacks of nephritis, marked cHniciny 
by edema, sligiit hematuria, and a slight rise in blood pressure, 
may further decrease the number of functioning units. 

The matter of chief concern from the standpoint of the 
surgeon is the reserve capacity of the kidney, which depends 
directly upon the number of normally functioning glomerular 
units remaining. Since albuminuria may be the only overt 
evidence of renal damage, its discovery in a surgical patient caJls 
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fora thorough investigation of the history’ for evidence of previous 
renal disease and of the urinary’ tract for determination of the 
present functional status. 

The presence of albuminuria is of no diagnostic value with 
respect to the identification of the type of kidney disease present; 
this finding simply indicates the possible e.vistence of renal dam- 
age. Classification of the renal lesion, howev’er, is of much less 
importance to the surgeon than the determination of the func- 
tional capacity of the kidneys. Although there may be sufficient 
pathologic change in the renal arterioles in patients with essential 
hypertension to produce a slight degree of albuminuria with no 
significant impairment of renal function, true glomerulonephritis 
may be present in a hypertensK-e indKadual as well as in a person 
with normal blood pressure. As a general rule, in those patients 
who have had actual nephritis with residual chronic damage 
the albuminuria is more marked, the blood pressure, although 
elevated, is not necessarily much above normal, and old nephritic 
changes are sometimes evident in the eye grounds. The total 
daily urinary output is often increased, with a specific gravity 
more or less fixed at a low dilution (1.015 or below*). Excretion In 
these patients continues at an undimtnished rate through the 
night. 

Nephritic patients e.xhibit adefinite increase in susceptibility 
to infection. Respiratory infections are especially common and 
are likely' to develop to serious proportions. Oral infections often 
occur. Progress of an infection may be accompanied by functional 
failure of the low reserx’e kidneys as a result of the added strain, 
and a postoperative complicating respiratory* infection, which 
might be relatively easy to control in a patient with unimpaired 
renal function, may end in renal failure, nitrogen retention, and 
uremia in an indhidual afflicted with chronic nephritis. 

Preoperative investJ^ation of a /jalient with the possibility 
of nephritis should include examination of the urine for albumin, 
red blood cells, and casts, blood chemistry determination for 
eridence of nitrogen retention, and hemoglobin estimation and 
red cell count for the usually associated anemia. The renal re- 
ser\’e can be estimated fairly* accurately by tests of the ability of 
the kidneys to concentrate and dilute the urine and by selective 
excretion tests. 
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£\ninirinttnii of Urine. — 

Aebuminuria — Following die passage of plasma protein 
through a partially damaged glomerular membrane, albuminuria 
appears. This nonspecific finding is present in all types of kidney 
disease as well as in fevers, niarked anemia, and certain types of 
polscming. It is also obscrvctl following alterations in the renal 
blood flow, as after crushing injuries, transfusion reactions, 
shock, sudflen changes in bloorl pressure, severe exercise, or a 
sudden chill. Tire degree of albuminuria is directly proportional 
to the degree of damage to ll>e glomerular membrane. During 
an attack of acute nephritis the plasma albumin, because of its 
relatively small molecule, may filter through thediseased glomeruli 
at a rale as high as 20 to 25 Gm. a day, leaving the globulin 
behind in the blood ^tream. Excretion of albumin may persist 
to some degree for months foUowitig an attack of acute nepliritis 
and it always accompanies chronic kidney disea«e. A variable 
but Usually small degree of albuminuria may be present also In 
essential hypertension, with no significant impairment of kidney 
function and without a history suggesting glomerulonephritis, 
although late in the courseof the disease more pronounced renal 
changes are likely to develop. 

Or/Itas/a/iaa/i/it/iinurtn occurs at times in children and >oung 
adults and is usually associaterl with lumbar lordosis In 
these patients the renal function itself ts not impaired ; the dis- 
tinction from true kidney disease may be made by having the 
patient void while recumbent, about one-half hour after retiring, 
then again while recumbent before arising In the morning The 
morning specimen should ojntain no albumin. 

Casts,— Casts arc formed by the precipitation of the 
protein in the glomerular filtrate during its passage through the 
uriniferous tubules, in which concentration of the urine normally 
takes place by .selective absorption through the lining cells. Urine 
xvhich carries a high protein content for any reason at all is, 
therefore, likely to conLain hyaline or granular casts. On the 
other hand, casts containing red blood cells indicate hematuria 
and casts containing renal cells rignify parenchymal damage. 

HEMATURIA.—This Condition is produced only by actual 
rupture of the glomerular \-essels as the result of glomerulone- 
phritis, infarction, or congestive heart failure. Fed cells may be 
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found occasionally in normal urine or in greater numbers in 
the presence of urinary tract infection, stone, tumor, ureteral 
stricture, or the interstitial o'stitls of Hunner. 

Polyuria, — Fixed low spedfic gravity of the urine and poly- 
uria appear as the result of destruction of many glomerular units. 
The remaining glomeruli are overactive as a consequence and 
secrete urine so rapidly that the speed of flow through the tubules 
becomes too great to permit proper concentration. As the kidneys 
become less able to e.xcrete the salts and metabolic end products 
which normally pass out through the urine, the fluid and electro- 
lyte balances are disturbed and retention edema appears in the 
body tissues, proportionate in degree to the kidney incapacity. 

Renal Function Tests. — 

Urinary Concentration Test.— The Mosenthal test as 
modified by Fishberg** is the simplest and most valuable of the 
renal function tests. The patient takes no fluids from lunch time 
one day until completion of the test two hours after awakening 
the next morning. Lunch and supper are taken as usual, but the 
evening meal includes no fluids. Nothing is taken by mouth the 
following morning until after the test is concluded. The urine 
voided before retiring is discarded. The patient voids on awaken- 
ing in the morning, one hour later, and again another hour later, 
each specimen being collected in a separate bottle. The test is 
completed simply by the determination of the specific gravit>' 
of each of the three specimens, at least one of which should show a 
reading of 1.022 or over, greater concentration ability being 
normally noted in the young. Inability of the kidneys to concen- 
trate the urine at least to this point indicates impairment of 
renal function, the degree of deficiency being roughly proportion- 
ate to the maximum degree of concentration. The test should 
not be performed during subsidence of edema, for the elimination 
t)l fluid Itom the tissues will Vnftuence the urinary concentrarioTi. 
This tost is the most effective method of measuring the renal 
reserve, since an early irapaimicnt of kidney function can be 
demonstrated by this means before clinical evidences of renal 
damage appear. 

PifENOLSULro.sTHTif.MxiN' EXCRETION Test. — Phenolsul- 
fonphthalein is e.\cretcd rapidly and almost completely through 
the kidneys and the amount axereted can be determined colon- 
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metrically with ease The test is usually perlormcci by llie intra- 
venous injection of 1 c c. (6 niR ) of the dye, about ten minutes 
after the patient has voided; one or two glasses of v.ater are 
then given The patient empties Ids bladder one-half hour after 
the injection of the dye, one-half hour later, and again one hour 
later, three specimens l)cing collected The most important of 
these is the first half-hour specimen The dye content of each of 
the three specimens is estimated colorimctrically after the volume 
has been measured. Ordinarily 40 to 60 per cent of the dye is 
excreted in the first halMioiir and 20 to 30 per cent in the re- 
mainder of the two-hour period. In some clinics the time at which 
the dye appears in the urine is noted, but this necessitates the 
introduction of a bladder catheter. Differential determination of 
the function of each kidney may be made, if Indicated, by means 
of ureteral catheters. 

The value of the phenolsulfonphihaleln exaetion test is 
lessened by the fact that the dye output may be within the normal 
range if renal deficiency is present but well compensated, even 
though the ability of the kidneys to concentrate Is impaired. 
Excess administration of fluids during the dye averetton period 
may also result in an excessively increased output of the sub- 
stance; not more than two glasses of water should begi\‘en during 
this time. 

Study of Co.vstitucnts of Blood.— In the absence of 
extrarenal pathologic states, such studies will reveal the existence 
of decompensated kidney function. They will not, however, 
reveal any decrease in the renal reserve while the renal function 
is still sufficient to permit normal excretion under ordinary 
circumstances. Urinary constituents do not accumulate in the 
blood under usual conditions unless actual renal insufficiency 
is present. Significant elevations of the urea, nonprotein nitrogen, 
and creatinine of the blood indicate an inability of the kidneys to 
maintain satisfactory excretory function. Little information 
concerning the state of the Iddneys can be gained by determina- 
tion of the concentration of other blood components. 

Urea Clearance Dcterxiwation.— This test, devised 
by Van Slyke and associates,” is a method of measuring the vol- 
ume of bW deared of ur«i by the kidneys within the space of 
one minute. As the renal function decreases, the clearance value 
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decreases sharply. This test is not difficult to perform and will 
reveal accurately the presence of kidney damage, unless there is 
a polyuria, which occasions the rapid evcretlon of a urine o' low 
specific gravity. 

Special IVIeasures. — Special measures to be taken in case 
of the preoperati\'e discovery' of the presence of nephritis in a 
surgical patient depend on the stage and severity of the com- 
plication. Even if renal function is impaired, with inability to 
concentrate the urine to a satisfactory degree, fluids should not be 
restricted but on the contrary should be forced, with restriction of 
salt intake. The diet should be light and easily digestible and may 
contain protein in moderate amounts (50 to 60 Gm. per day). 
The protein may be of any type, no one form of meat being more 
harmful than any other. When significant amounts of protein 
are being lost in the urine, the addition to the diet of intermediate 
nourishments containing one or more ounces of low-salt content 
protein or protein hydrolysate preparations may help to com- 
pensate for the protein losses Excess salt should be avoided; 
the diet should contain only the average amount used in cooking, 
no free salt being added later. No difficulty is usually experienced 
in the management of this type of patient if a close watch is k-ept 
upon the urinarj’ output, the salt intake, the degree of urinary 
concentration, and the level of the blood urea. Operation is 
never undertaken upon a nephritic patient if the urinary output 
is low, especially if the specific gravity of the urine also is low. 

In the nephrotic type of glomerulonephritis with pronounced 
albuminuria and varying degrees of edema, the loss of body pro- 
tein may amount to more than 25 Gm. a day. The chief principles 
of management of such patients include the restriction of salt 
according to the physiologic needs as estimated by determinations 
of the blood chloride concentration and the addition of e.ttra 
protein to the diet. The question of fluid intake is debated, some 
maintaining that fluid intake should be restricted to 1,000 c.c. 
daily as long as marked edema is present, others stating that 
administration of pure water orally or dextrose solutions without 
salt slowly by vein will speed excretion of the salt and fluid 
retained in the tissues. The most reasonable view appears to be 
that when edema is present, salt intake should be restricted 
closely but rigid restriction of salt-free fluids is neither advisable 
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nor necessary, unless olig;uria is present. Replacement <if protein 
lost in the urine sometimes requires the prescription of a diet high 
in protein and supplementetl with additional intermediate feed- 
ings of simple proteins or protein h>drol> sates. The sodium 
chloride content of such preparations must lie ascertained liefore 
use and the additional intake from this source recognized. 

Drugs are of little v'alue in the management of nephritis. 
Diuretics may be actually dangerous In their effect upon a dam- 
aged kidney, particularly if hematuria is present. Such drugs, 
especially mercurials, are neither indicated nor permissible in the 
treatment of renal edema. 

Uremia. — Uremia may occur l)c/ore operation as a result 
of a surgical disease in individuals with a low renal reserve, 
but this condition is much more frequently seen in such patients 
after operation. The uremic state probably develops in a patient 
with damaged kidneys following a rapid decrease in the circu* 
lating blood volume, which may result from loss of fluid throvjgh 
dehydration or vomiting, through the occurrence of postoperative 
shock, or through both. Decrease in the circulating blood volume 
or decrease in pressure in the renal circulation is responsible for 
a decrease in blood flow through the kidneys, with a resulting re- 
tention of urinary constituents in the blood. Uremia should be 
anticipated if the total urinary output drops to a low figure, 
especially if the specific gravity of the urine is low, and if the pa- 
tient complains of headache, nausea, or drowsiness. Occurrence 
of these symptoms, and particularly the occurrence of a marked 
decrease in urinar>' output, necessitates the immediate determi- 
nation of the urea or nonprotein nitrogen concentration of the 
blood. Measures for the treatment of uremia, however, should 
be instituted without delay as soon as the condition is suspected, 
blood chemistry studies being chiefly of confirmatory value. The 
patient’s breath does not usually e.\hibit a uremic odor until 
the condition is well advanced. 

Treatment consists of the slow administration of large quan- 
tities of fluid intravenously, either in divided doses oi 1 liter each 
or by continuous infusion, until the daily urinary output reaches 
a total of 1,000 to 1,500 cubic centimeters. The fluid most suit- 
able for intravenous use in these patients is dextrose (S per 
cent) in distilled water. Normal salt solution is given only when 
blood chemistry studies show a deficiency in plasma chloride. 
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Although in the treatment of uremia sufficient fluid should 
be supplied to enable the kidneys to excrete the retained nitro- 
genous end products, so much should not be administered that 
the circulator}' apparatus becomes overloaded, especially in 
patients with cardiovascular disease of any type. During adminis- 
tration of the fluid an attendant must remain with the 
patient to watch (or such signs of cardiac strain as the ap- 
pearance of slight d}'spnea, moist r&les, or venous con- 
gestion. At the first evidence of circulatory overloading 
the infusion must be discontinued. Rapid improvement in 
circulator}' efficiency and therefore in renal blood flow some- 
times may be secured in uremic patients by the slow intravenous 
administration of 25 to 50 per cent dextrose in doses of 
50 to 100 cubic centimeters. Other measures occasionally success- 
ful in overcoming anuria include the use of medical diathermy 
applied over the kidney areas for twenty to thirty minutes, 
splanchnic block with procaine, and renal decapsulation. De- 
capsulation” of one or both kidne}’s in treatment of nonobstruc- 
tive anuria is based upon the theory that spasm of the intrarenal 
vessels has occurred as a result of irritation or stimulation of the 
sympathetic nerves supplying the kidney and that decapsulation 
will effect removal of the renal s}'mpathetic fibers with consequent 
release of tuscular spasm. If the operation is to be undertaken, 
it should not be done until after nonoperative measures have 
proved unsuccessful following a thorough trial. To be of \'alue, 
however, decapsulation should not be deferred for more than 
three or four days after the onset of pronounced oliguria. 

Diabetes 

'The incidence of diabetes is increasing concomitantly 
with the increase in life span of the general population. Various 
insurance statisticians have estimated that over 1 per rent of 
the total population of the United Stales, or more than 1, TOO, 000 
people, have diabetes, whether the disease is clinically recognized 
or not. Furthermore, as the life expectancy of the average 
individual increases, a greater number of diabetic individuals 
enter the age group in which surgical conditions are more likely 
to occur and, as a consequence, more and more are entering hos- 
pitals as surgical patients. Since the introduction of insulin 
relatively few diabetic patients die primarily from their metabolic 
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disease: most of them succumb to some associated complication, 
which is often surRicai in nature. The necessity for a routine 
careful urinalysis on each new patient entering the hospital is 
obvious in view of the fact that ot'Cr one-third of all individuals 
with dialretcs require sunjery for some condition during their 
lives. 

In the preparation and aftercare of the diabetic surgical 
patient the close association of surgeon and internist is neces- 
sarj- to a degree far beyond that required by anyother complicat- 
ing disease. The surgeon, of course, is the one who bears the 
chief responsibility, but alone he is no more able to supply ade- 
quate and proper care of the metabolic disease than he is able to 
perform his operation unassisted. Although the surgeon, to real- 
ize the internist’s indispensability, should know the principles of 
dietetic and insulin therapy, he usually ha.s neither the time nor 
the detailed training requisite for management of a sick diabetic 
patient in whom insulin reaction, dehydration, vomiting, and 
coma may succeed each other with confusing rapidity. Manage- 
ment of this medical complication requires close cooperation 
with the laboratory and, since the presence of diabetes increases 
the operative risk considerably, the medical care of the patient 
is fully 0^ time consuming and as necessary as the surgical 
treatment. Joslin** has said that since the surgical diabetic 
patient Is six times as likely to die as the medical diabetic patient, 
he needs six times the attention. 

It is not necessarily true that the well-controlled diabetic 
patient is a normal surgical risk. Because of the metaboliedisease 
the diabetic patient is likely to develop generalized arteriosclero- 
sis and sclerosis of the coronary arteries at an earlier age than 
the nondiabetic subject. The possibility of cardiovascular com- 
plications both before and after operation therefore must be 
added to the other hazards of surger>> in such patients. The 
fact that coincidental diabetes does not raise the general surgical 
mortality more than it does can be attributed entirely to the in- 
treasedflod unremitting care that these patients usually receive. 

Preparnlion, particularly in the elective case, Is directed 
chiefly toward restoration of normal metabolism and storage of 
glycogen as protection against the anesthetic and its aftereffects. 
Careful search must be made for ail possible foci of infection, 
such as dental abscesses, infected tonsils or sinuses, duomc or 
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acute respiratory tract disease, and cutaneous inflammations. 
These conditions, if present, should be airrected as far as possible, 
for their existence makes metabolic rantrol of the diabetes more 
difficult. The question frequently arises as to whether attempts 
should be made to render the urine sugar free and to keep the 
blood sugar within normal Hmits. The general opinion at 
present seems to be that in children and young adults normal 
levels should be sought; in the middle-aged and especially in the 
aged the blood sugar should be kept slightly above normal. 
In the older age group a trace of sugar in the urine is not un- 
desirable. 

Elective Cases. — ^The life of the patient and the smooth- 
ness of his postoperative course depend in large part upon the 
glycogen reserve in the'liver; maintenance and fortification of 
this reserve up to the time of operation axe therefore major con- 
cerns. These objectives may be accomplished in the average 
case by administration of a diet relatively high in carbohydrate, 
high or at least adequate in protein, and low in fat for several 
days before surgery is undertaken, with control of the blood 
sugar level and promotion of normal carbohydrate metab- 
olism and hepatic function by means of appropriate insulin 
dosage. For e.xample an adequate diet might be one containing 
protein and fat in the ratio of 1 Cm. per day for each kilogram of 
body weight, with a total daily intake of carbohydrate amount- 
ing to 250 Gm. or more, according to the caloric requirement. 
The attending nurse should note whether the patient eats the 
entire meal in order to make sure that the preprandial dose of 
insulin is not exassive- Fluids, of course, should be taken in 
large amounts. The administration of v'itamins is often ad\is- 
able in a diabetic patient whose diet has been closely controlled 
for a long period. 

Before operation is undertaken, the blood sugar should be 
stabilized wthin a range of 120 to 180 mg. per cent and the car- 
bon-dioxide combining p«wer should be not below 50 volumes 
per cent. Blood chemistry studies should be made daily until 
the sugar and the alkali reserve have reached a constant satis- 
factory le\-el. The urine should be free of sugar or should contain 
only a trace, with no ketone bodies present. Most accurate 
control of the metabolic \'ariations can be attained by keeping a 
dose Avatch upon the fluctuations in blood and urinar>' sugar 
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in the ab^Jence of ketone bodies, indicates the blood sugar to be 
within the range of safety. A sugar-free urine, ho^vever, gives no 
information, even if the patient is actually on the verge of un- 
suspected insulin shock. 

Localized Infections. — ^Such localized infections as car- 
buncles and cellulitis present a different problem. Surgery in 
such conditions is as imperalKt as metabolic control unless the 
patient is in coma. Rapid spread of infection and a higher mor- 
tality rate are much more Hkely to occur if surgery is postponed 
for several days until the blood sugar has been standardized and 
chemotherapeutic control %’ainly attempted. The focus of in- 
fection should be incised and drained as soon as evidence of 
localization is present, whereupon the diabetes will respond more 
readily to attempts at regulation. If control is still difficult, 
search will often reveal the presence of another infectious process. 

Ketone bodies present in the urine under such circumstances 
may indicate acidosis resulting from the infectious process rather 
than from the diabetes. It is usually safe to delay anesthesLi 
and operation for several hours until the patient’s condition has 
been ascertained by determinations of blood sugar, carbon- 
dioxide combining power, chlorides, and nonprotein nitrogen 
and by examination of the urine. An attempt is made before 
operation to control acidosis by administration of insulin and 
fluids, preferably normal salt solution, as required. Too much 
time, however, should not be allowed to pass before the infection 
is surgically drained, since active infection interferes w'ith 
metabolic regulation in the diabetic patient. The effectiveness 
of insulin, moreover, is decreased 50 to 75 per cent by the presence 
of a .severe infection. 

■ Chemotherapeutic and antibiotic agents are of the greatest 
value in management of pyogenic infections. Minor or even 
moderately se\’ere local infections often can be controlled com- 
pletely by systemic administration of the proper drugs in the 
dosage indicated. Use of drugs alone for treatment of pyogenic 
infections is a dangerous practice, however, if the patient has dia- 
betes and particularly if the infection is locatetl in an extremity. 
Subclinical circulatory defidendes on an arteriosclerotic basis 
not uncommonly are present at a relatively early age. Prompt 
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drainage of pus therefore is imperative as soon as liquefaction has 
occurred to prevent development of spreading gangrene and 
generalized sepsis. Furthermore, the inflammation and toxicity 
characteristically caused by pyogenic infections are likely to 
precipitate metabolic disturbances in a patient who has even 
mild diabetes. For these reasons it may be dangerous to delay 
drainage of an infection after localization has occurred in the 
hope that vigorous chemotherapy will render operation unneces- 
sary. The greatest value of sulfonamide and antibiotic drugs in 
these patients is their efficacy in preventing extension of the in- 
fection to the bloodstream or to other body tissues. Sepsis and 
metastatic infection have always been responsible for the highest 
percentage of deaths in diabetic patients who succumb in the 
course of pyogenic infections. Prompt, adequate, and well- 
planned 8Urger>' must be combined with skillful treatment of the 
disturbed metabolism and with properly chosen chemotherapy 
in the management o! pyogenic infections in the diabetic patient; 
none of the three aspects of treatment can be omitted with safety. 

HyrcRTKYROiDisM. — ^This condition affects the indmdual 
with diabetes in somewhat the same manner as infection. Carbo- 
hydrate metabolism will frequently be difficult to control in the 
presenceof thyroto.Nicosis. With improvement in hyperthyroidism 
and reduction of general metabolic acti\*ity the diabetes usually 
becomes more amenable to insulin management. 

Emergency Oper.atio.ns. — Conditions which threaten the 
life of the patient must be corrected at once with as little time as 
possible lost in control of the associated diabetes. Occasionally 
there may be no time to determine the blood sugar and alkali 
reserA’e, although a sample of blood should be taken and the indi- 
cated determinations made and recorded as soon as possible. 
If the urine, which always must be examined, contains sugar or 
ketones, measures should be taken to forestall the development 
of coma, although slight glycosuria and minimal acidosis are not 
contraindications to emergencj* operation. 

Diagnosis of unrelated surgical disease in a diabelic patient 
is sometimes complicated by the fact that the onset of coma, 
although usually gradual, may be fairly abrupt and may in itself 
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produce a picture strongly resembling that of a surgical abdom- 
inal disease. ScA’ere acidosis at times may produce nausea 
and vomiting, obstipation, and abdominal pain and tenderness, 
together with fe\er, tachycardia, and leucocytosis, before the 
onset of coma.'^ Glycosuria and ketonuria are sometimes present 
in marked degree as a result of unregulated diabetes alone, but 
comparable findings may also be present in an acute surgical 
emergency with similar onset. Diagnosis may be established by 
determination of blood sugar and alkali reserve levels t-ihile the 
usual emergency treatments for diabetic coma are being carried 
out. These measures produce an immediate improvement in the 
nonsurgical diabetic patient, which renders the diagnosis obvious, 
and they also sen.-e as valu.ible preoperative preparation for a 
patient with a true acute abdominal lesion. 

Aciilosis and Coma. — Patients with moderate to severe 
acidosis without coma respond promptly to administration of 
from 25 to SO units of regular insulin repeated at interATiIs of one- 
half to one hour until the condition is normal clinically and labora- 
tory e.xamtnations of blood and urine show approximately normal 
findings. Relief of acidosis is expedited by administration of at 
least 1,000 cc. of normal safe solution intravenously with or 
without small amounts of dextrose added. After a satisfactory 
response has developed following the second or third dose of 
insulin, subsequent doses may be reduced to 25 units or less as 
indicated and the patient may be given carbohydrate in the 
form of orange juice (200 c.c.) to accompany* the insulin injection. 
Unless the patient Is in or approaching coma, it is best not to 
administer over 50 units of insulin for the initial dose, since indi- 
\ndualswifh diabetes vary- greatly in their response to Insulin. 

Patients who are admitted in actual coma require prompt 
tTeatTnenX atid tVose watcbiixg. Utwe. and hlwvd ey.amuw.tioa& 
arc begun and a dose of SOtolOOunitsofinsulinIs given immedi- 
ately, along with an intravenous rnfuaon of 1,000 c.c. of normal 
salt solution. Well-wrapped hot water bottles and blankets are 
applied and an enema is given. Gastric lavage with warm sodium 
bicarbonate (1 per cent) solution is always indicated in the treat- 
ment of severe diabetic addosis or coma and should never be 
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omitted. Another dose of 50 to 100 units of insulin is given one- 
half hour after the first, and another specimen of urine is obtained. 
According to personal preferences, an infusion of 5 per cent 
dextrose (300 toSOOc.c.) may or may not be given at this time. 
Subsequent doses of insulin, usually amounting to 25 to 50 
units of insulin at intervals of one-half to one hour, may be ac- 
companied by infusions of 5 per cent dextrose in normal salt 
solution (300 to 500 c.c.) every hour or ever^’ two hours. These 
infusions must be given slowly so that the sugar wll not be lost 
in the urine. Oral administration of sugar in the form of orange 
juice (150 to 250 c.c.) is just as satisfactory if the patient has 
recx»\'ered sufficiently to take it. Examinations of the urine are 
made each hour or, at most, every two hours, even if catheteriza- 
tion is necessary, until the patient shows complete clinical re- 
covery. The presence and persistence of urinary ketones, which 
indicate acidosis, are o' much more significance than the presence 
of sugar, which may have been excreted followng an infusion. 
There is considerable disagreement among various authori- 
ties concerning the use of carbohydrate in treatment of diabetic 
coma, although of course all agree on the use of other supportive 
measures. One viewpoint is that insulin should be used without 
glucose'*-** until after the coma has been controlled because 
glucose neutralizes insulin and also because the blood sugar is 
high during severe diabetic acidosb. Opponents to thb point 
of x*iew maintain*" that such patients have lost a good deal of 
sugar in the urine since the onset of severe acidosis and coma and 
that the sugar as well as the other elements, together with insulin , 
should be replaced to permit return of normal carbohydrate 
metabolism. There is little difference in mortality rate statistics 
reported by proponents of the opposing view’s; it b probable 
therefore that the administration of small amounts of carbohy- 
drate with the relatively large doses of insulin used in treatment of 
severe diabetic acidosis and coma will do no harm and will act 
as a factor of safety when used by physicians who care for such 
patients only occasionally. 

Diabetes in children is mudi more difficult to manage, since 
insulin tolerance b so variable in the young. Usually the insulin 
requirement is relatively high, but it is frequently influenced by 
injuries and by the infections, such as coryza or oral sepsis, which 
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are so common in children. Subsidence of any infection that may 
be present will cause a sudden decrease in the insulin requirement; 
this effect must be kept In mind or unsuspected hypoglycemia 
may supervene. 

Incipient shock or dehydration, which may result from the 
surgical disease, may be treated effectively in the presence of 
diabetes by means of an infusion containing 400 c.c. of 10 per 
cent dextrose, given intravenously together with 20 to 30 units 
of insulin. Any other procedures necessar>’ for the treatment of 
the surgical shock can be carried out without regard for the dia- 
betes. There is often no opportunity' in a condition requiring 
immediate surgical treatment to build up the glycogen reser\’e 
nor should this be attempted too rapidly by the administration 
of massive doses of dextrose, which may simply be excreted in 
the urine Administration of carbohydrate in amounts greater 
than 50 Gm. at one time is not indicated as preoperattve prepara- 
tion, even though the urine may contain little sugar, and in the 
presence of glycosuria intravenous administration of normal 
salt solution alone is preferable. In either case so much insulin 
should not be given that there might possibly be danger of the 
development of hypoglycemic shock during the course of the 
operation. 

Ancstlicsio. — If the status of the diabetes is kno^^7>, almost 
any diabetic patient can be given an anesthetic with safety. 
Ether, while the safest anesthetic from e\-ery other standpoint, 
is probably the most likely to produce or aggravate acidosis as 
well as to cause prolonged postoperative nausea and vomiting, 
and therefore its use is contraindicated. Acidosis which is present 
before operation, however, will be increased by any general 
anesthetic. Choice of anesthesia, in a properly prepared and well- 
regulated individual with diabetes, can be made to suit the opera- 
tion involved if the anesthetist is skillful and if adequate post- 
operative care is provided. The gaseous anesthetic agents, 
especially the type with whidi a high concentration of oxygen is 
used (such as cy'clopropane), are the most satisfactory general 
anesthetics if the metabolic control is not perfect, while ethylene 
or sodium pentothal may' be used for operations of short duration 
even in the presence of mild acidosis. As a general rule, and par- 
ticularly for those in whom the diabetes is not well controlled, 
local or spinal anesthesia is preferable. Avertin is definitely 
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contraindicated because of its potential toxic effect upon the 
Uver. Operation is usually safe if the blood sugar is within a 
maximum range of 200 to 250 mg., but complications are likely 
to ensue if the carbon-dioxide combining power is as low as 40 
volumes per cent** or less. 

After Operation.— Regulation of carbohydrate intake and 
insulin dosage must be balanced to prevent the diabetic patient 
from developing either acidosis or insulin shock. Frequent and 
regularly timed urine specimens must be examined, especially 
for ketones, even if it is necessary to catheterize the patient 
during the first day. A specimen must always be obtained within 
eight hours after operation. For the first two days, specimens of 
urine should be examined ewry four hours, following which the 
usual diabetic routine collection may be resumed. A mild dia- 
betes controlled by diet before operation may require small doses 
of insulin in the early postoperative period. If the pc^tient is not 
vomiting, it is safe to allow oatmeal gruel, ginger ale, or other 
fluids on the surgical liquid diet list as desired for the first twenty- 
four hours after operation. 

Adequate fluid intake must be assured; usually 2,500 to 
3,000 c.c. will suffice to keep the urinary output at or above 1,000 
C.C. daily. If necessary, most of this can be administered intra- 
venously, either as 5 per cent dextrose in distilled w'ater or as 
normal salt solution, although not more than 1,000 c.c. of the 
latter should be given in each twenty-four hour period without 
special indications. The carbohydrate intake should be main- 
tained at appro.ximately the normal level of 100 to 200 Gm. a day. 
If the patient cannot retain food by mouth, the required carbo- 
hydrate can be given intravenously as 5 per cent dextrose in 
several divided doses, with the required apportionment of insulin 
administered hypodermically or by addition to the infusion. 
Infusions of de.xtrose should be given very slowly to the diabetic 
patient to pre\’ent loss in the urine. Absorption of sugar from the 
rectum is very slight and rectal administration therefore is nof 
.advised. Sufficient insulin to cover the amount of sugar used is 
given with each infusion, but consideration must be given to the 
facts that a moderate degree of glycosuria is usual after operations 
and that the insulin requirement decreases rapidly after the acute 
postoperati\-e period is past. Hypoglycemic shock is frequent 
after ihis time if the dosage of insulin is not altered to meet the 
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circumstances; this form of shock must never be confused with 
Ix)stoperative shock, which it may strongly resemble. 

If there is any doubt or uncertainly concerning the amount 
of insulin required, it is alft-aj-s preferable to give too little rather 
than too much and to repeat the doses as indicated. Symptoms 
of insulin overdosage and hypoglycemia occasionally take strange 
forms; if a patient’s reactions or symptoms are puzzling, the ad- 
ministration of a small amount of orange juice by mouth or dex- 
trose by vein may pro\-e promptly effective. 

With regard to insulin apportionment during the twenty- 
four hours of the operative day. Josim’* recommends adminis- 
tration of the daily total number of units regularly used by the 
patient but divided into small frequent doses every three hours, 
without relation to meals. If the patient has not been using 
insulin, it should be given when two saccessi^-e urine specimens 
show the presence of sugar and omitted when two successive 
specimens arc sugar free. Other alterations in the insulin dosage 
may be made on the basis of quantUatKe sugar determinations 
in the frequent urinalyses. For a rough approximation, the aver- 
age patient may be given insulin according to Benedict's urinary 
sugar test as follows: green a>lor, 5 units; yellow, 10 units; 
orange, IS units; bn’ck-rcd precipitation with decolorizafion of 
solution, 20 units. If more than 5 units is required, a quantita- 
tive sugar determination should lie made. Some authorities em- 
ploy protamine zinc insulin in a basic dose each morning before 
breakfast, with supplementary small doses of regular insulin once 
or twice a day for more accurate control of metabolic fluctuations. 

As soon as the patient is able to retain food, a four-hour 
feeding schedule should lie instituted, each feeding containing 
about 25 to 50 Gm. of carbohydrate and consisting of liquids and 
semisolids such as orange juice, ice cream, oatmeal, milk toast, 
and orange albumin, with the requisite sugar added. A normal 
feeding schedule should be resumed as soon as possible and can 
generally be attained within a week. 

In other respects the surgical diabetic patient is treated 
in the same v.'ay as any other sui^lcal patient. Wound healing 
and postoperative recovery should be normally rapid and un- 
complicated if the diabetes is uell controlleii. 
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Chapter 11 


CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC AND ANTIBIOTIC 
DRUGS 

One of the greatest recent advances in medicine has been 
the development of chentotherapeutic and antibiotic agents for 
the control of bacterial infections. Although these drugs have 
been in use for such a short time, the terrifying mortality rates of 
many of the most lethal bacterial diseases have been cut to in- 
credibly low figures. So effective are these drugs that as each 
new related compound has been introduced, it has been greeted 
almost as a positive cure for diseases formerly regarded as hopeless. 
The period of extreme enthusiasm has begun to pass recently as 
the limitations, contraindications, and toxic effects of each drug 
are established, but discowry of newer and similarly effective 
related compounds is still proceeding while the therapeutic appli- 
cations ol the original drugs continue to be extended. 

Proper use of these compounds requires a thorough acquaint- 
ance with their effects on both the patient and the Invading 
microorganisms. Different bacteria are moie susceptible to one 
drug than to another; different modes of administration of each 
drug produce different therapeutic effects; and the x'aricus 
chemotherapeutic and antibiotic agents differ with respect to 
their to.xic effects on the patient. A reliable knowledge of the 
early manifestations of toxicity and cf the entire range of to.xic 
reactions possible is a prerequisite to the use of any drug of this 
class for any purpose. It is scarcely a therapeutic triumph for 
the drug to conquer an infection and yet to destroy the patient. 

The most useful of the chemotherapeutic agents are the 
sulfonamide drugs, which are synthetic compounds. The sul- 
fonamides act as bacteriostatics, inhibiting the multiplication of 
susceptible miooorganisms probably by interfering with the 
oxidative reactions inTOlwd in this process. As in any chemical 
reaction, various factors may cause interference with the thera- 
peutic effects of these drugs. Certain chemical compounds in the 
tissues will inhibit action of the sulfonamides, and the presence 
of exudate, pus, or necrotic tissue -will binder access of the chemo- 
therapeutic agents to the bacteria. Also, toxic effects may be 
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produced on ihe tissues of the body by the drui; if given m full 
clinical dosage. Finally, the maximuni effectiveness of chemo- 
therapeutic drugs is relatively specific, within limits 

Antibiotics are antibacterial substances produced by or 
derived from living organisms. While these substances at present 
cannot be synthesired commercially, they can be extracted from 
cultures of the living organisms in large enough quantities to 
meet clinical needs. It has been recognized fer many years that 
one organism may exert an antibiotic (antagonistic) or symbiotic 
(stimulating) effect upon another, but the principle of antibiosis 
was not put into extensive therapeutic use until the discovery and 
large-scale development of penicillin. Fleming in 1^29 noted in- 
hibition of growth of staphylococci on an agar plate culture fol- 
lowing accidental contamination with a mold, and investigated 
the phenomenon. By 1932hcreported* the clinical use and thera- 
peutic effectivenessof a /V«rV////««w/c/«w culture filtrateapf bed 
locally to infected wounds, a well-timed clinical application of a 
chance discovery. Florey, who, with his co-workers, fiist isolated 
penicillin and demonstrated Its poneiful activit)' against certain 
bacteria, later worked on a plan for mass production of the anti- 
biotic. Within a period of three years, enough pure penicillin was 
being prorluccd to supply the needs of the Armed Forces, with 
almost incredibly good results in the treatment of infection and 
disease. 

Other ant ibiotiVs in current use include streptomydn (p. 306) 
and tyrothridn (p, 483). Many related substances are being in- 
vestigated, and it is probable th.it future discoveries In this field 
will far exceed those made in the past few years. 

While chemotherapeutic and antibiotic drugs have a wide 
range of usefulness in every' field of medicine, discussion will be 
restricted to their uses in surgical diseases and in complications 
of surgery', fields which, howev'cr, overlap those of other medical 

specialties in many Instances- 

Suironnmidcs 

Although sulfanilamide and its allied derivatives are of 
the greatest therapeutic value in the control of certain bacterial 
infections, their mode of action still is not finally esplaincd. 
Neither sulfanilamide nor any of its relale'd derivatives has a 
direct bactericidal effect upon susceptible organisms m vitro. 
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The theory originally proposed held that the specific drug 
in proper concentration interferes with the metabolic processes 
of the infecting bacteria by combining with a substance involved 
in an enzjnne reaction necessar>' for bacterial growth and multi- 
plication. Evidence was cited* to indicate that this necessary 
substance is potentiated by combination with para-aminobenzoic 
acid, to which the sulfonamides act as competing antagonists. 
According to this view,* some bacteria are able to synthesize 
para-aminobenzoic acid; others arc not able to do so but derive 
it from the tissues of the host, particularly necrotic tissue. Since 
sulfonamides and para-aminobenzoic acid are both able to com- 
bine wnth an unidentified substance necessary for bacterial me- 
tabolism, sulfonamides in proper concentration therefore should 
reduce the amount a\'ailable for potentiation by combination 
with para-aminobenzoic acid and thus restrain bacterial growth 
and multiplication. Similarly, the presence of an excess of para- 
aminobenzoic acid will restrain the therapeutic activity of the 
sulfonamides. 

However, this reaction cannot be said to be specific; many 
other compounds besides para aminobenzoic acid will interfere 
with sulfonamide effect. Certain proteins, peptones, amino acids 
(methionine), and similar products found in pus and in urine will 
act as sulfonamide inhibitors. The theory that sulfonamides 
restrain bacterial growth by interfering specifically with para- 
aminobenzoic acid metabolism therefore is not a sufficient e.\plan- 
ation. It is probably true, however, that the bacteriostatic 
effect of these drugs is due to inhibition of the activity of certain 
enzymes. A second theory,* following considerable e.\perimental 
study, proposes that sulfonamides inhibit cell division by inter- 
fering Avith a specific fraction of the total cellular oxidative 
processes. According to this view, the effect of sulfonamides 
on cellular respiration is not sufficient to destroy the organisms 
but is sufficient to prevent the increased o.xidative activity char- 
acteristic of cellular multiplication. 

Sulfonamides are most valuable in treatment of infections 
due to certain gram-posiib'e and gram-negative cocci. The sus- 
ceptibility of these organisms to chemotherapy varies according 
to the type of infection produced, the rapidity of in\-asion, and 
the vascularity of the area inwlved. Pus and necrotic tissue pres- 
ent in an acutely infected area interfere with sulfonamide effect 
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both by production of sulfonamide inhibitors and bj’ preven- 
tion of access of the drug to the infecting organisms or to their 
immediate environment. Chronic inflammatorj’ processes, 
characterized by local scarring and tissue necrosis, similarly 
afford protection to infecting organisms against sulfonamides, 
whether applied locally or brought through the blood stream. On 
the other hand, conditions are optimum for sulfonamide therapy 
in acute processes marked by rapid spread and acti\’e invasion. 
In such infections, vascularity is increased in proportion to the 
extent of bacterial invasion and the sulfonamides in the blocd 
find ready access to the organisms in the tissues, unprotected by 
excess inhibitors. When the infection is not eradicated quickly, 
however, areas of local tissue necrosis may develop. "Such a 
complication, marked by continuance of fever and leucocytosis 
in spile of chemotherapy, indicates that local surgical measures 
also might be necessary to drain and eliminate a walled-off focus 
beyond the ability of the sulfonamides to eradicate. 

Sulfonamides therefore arc of less value in treatment of ell- 
localized infections or abscesses, in which surgical drainage is 
more effective, nor are they of much value In treatment of mixed 
infections, in which one or more of the organisms is resistant 
to the action of the drug. 

Therapeutic doses of most of the absorbable sulfonamides 
when given orally are absorbed completely through the small 
intestine within two to three hours, at which time the resulting 
concentration of sulfonamide in the blood reaches its height. For 
maintenance of an optimum level of free sulfonamide in the blood, 
the drug is best given every four hours during the day and night 
in dos.age proportionate to the level desired. Sulfonamides in the 
blood stream are carried to all parts of the body in proportion 
to the vascularity of the tissues. Inflamed tissues, in which the 
blood vessels are dilated, show a proportionately higher sulfona- 
mide content both in the tissue fluid and in the exudate. 

Sulfonamides absorbed into. the blood stream are partly 
conjugated in the liver to an aatylated form, which is less soluble 
than the free form and is almost completely inactive therapeuti- 
cally. The degree of acetylation varies with the different sulfona- 
mides. Both the free and the acetylated forms are excreted 
through the kidneys, complete excretion usually occurring within 
forty-eight hours. Excretion of sulfonamides can be hastened by 
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forcing fluids and increasing the urinarj’ output, while restriction 
of fluid intake or fhe present* of kidney damage will delay ex- 
cretion. 

Optimum effect of the sulfonamides depends upon main- 
tenance of the proper therapeutic level of the free drug in the 
blood as well as upon the type of organism, character and ex- 
tent of infection, and general resistance of the patient. It is not 
always possible to secure laboratory' determination of sulfonamide 
levels, however, and dosage often must be regulated according to 
clinical response. As a rule, infections of moderate degree due to 
susceptible organisms can be controlled by maintenance of a 
free sulfonamide concentration of 5 to 10 mg. per cent in the 
blood, while more severe or extensive infections require con- 
centrations up to 10 to 15 mg. per cent. The desired therapeutic 
leN*! usually is not reached for a day or more after the initial 
dose is given, since both the body tissue fluids and the blood 
plasma must be saturated equally with the drug and since the 
rates of absorption, conjugation, and e.xcretion vary with different 
individuals. After the desired level is reached, a balance be- 
tween excretion and intake is achieved by regulating the dosage 
according to therapeutic effect, with laboratory determina- 
tions of the blood sulfonamide concentration as an added guide. 
The most satisfactory laboratory technique for accurate determi- 
nation of sulfonamide concentration is the procedure reported 
by Bratton and Marshall,* while a simple test for approximate 
le\'els* has been suggested by LaRosa. 

Sulfonamides will produce toxic effects in certain patients 
even when used in small doses; caution is alwaj’s necessary during 
the course of therapy. Mild reactions such as slight nausea, 
dizziness, headache, m.alaise, and moderate depression are non- 
specific and do not necessitate complete withdrawal of the drug. 
More serious manifestations include skin rash, drug fever, 
jaundice, progressive neutropenia, and hemolytic anemia. 
These reactions are signs of dangerous toxicity and always re- 
quire immediate discontinuance of all sulfonamide therapy, 
fordng of fluids orally and intravenously to hasten elimination of 
the drug, and spedfic measures to aarrect the damage as far as 
possible. 

Agranulocj'tosis or marked neutropenia occurring during 
sulfonamide therapy demands immediate discontinuance of 
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the hiilfonamide and administration of large quantities of fluid 
to hasten excretion of the drug. Penicillin is given to prevent 
the development of secondary infections. Such infections are 
the usual cause of death in patients with agranulocytosis, and 
if .sepsis can be prevented until the damaged bone marrow 
again begins to produce leucotytes in normal numbers, recover>' 
is likely. Large doses of penicillin (50,000 units Intramuscularly 
everj' two hours) are advisable. Pentnucleotide may be 
given intragluteally in a dose of 10 c.c. four times daily until 
the leucocyte count begins to rise and then once or twice daily 
until the count is normal. Yellow bone marrow concentrate also 
may stimulate maturation of leucocytes and is given orally in 
doses determined by the marrow content of the preparation em- 
ploy-ed. 

Hematuria, oliguria, and anuria are caused by precipitation 
of the relatively insoluble acetyl forms of the sulfonamides in 
the renal collecting tubules and in the kidney pelves and ureters; 
there is eridence also that a direct toxic effect on the renal epithel- 
ium is often a factor. In the latter ca.«e, (he hemogiobinuric 
nephrosis closely resembles that occurring in association with 
hemolytic transfusion reaction or crush syndrome. While micro- 
scopic hematuria and the appearance of occasional crystals in the 
urine do not necessitate discontinuance of sulfonamide therapy, 
they do indicate the need for close watch for oliguria and for the 
presence of hematuria of more significant degree. Since the acetj I 
forms of the sulfonamides are more soluble in alkaline solution, it 
is customary to administer sodium bicarbonate along with each 
dose of the chemotherapeutic drug. Amounts of 1 to 2 Gm. are 
used, although alkalinization of the urine usually requires a total 
of 15 to 20 Gm. of sodium bicarbonate daily. U'hen oral adminis- 
tration is impos-sible or undesirable, sodium lactate solution (1, 6 
molar) can be given intravenously^ as an effective substitute in 
amounts of 500 to 1,000 c.c., repeated as necessary to alkallnire 
the urine. One liter of this solution (containing 18.66 Gm. of 
sodium f-lactate) will induce urinaiy alkalinity within several 
hours and maintain it for twenty-four hours. 

Oliguria and hematuria appearing during sulfonamide 
therapy require immediate discontinuance of the drug, adminis- 
tration of fluids orally and dextrose (5 iwr cent) sf)lution intra- 
venously, and alkalinization of the urine to at least pH 7.5 by 
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infusion of sodium lactate solution (1/6 molar). Bilateral cathe- 
terization of the ureters and irrigation of the kidney pelves should 
be done without further delay if anuria or oliguria has been 
present for as long as twenty-four hours and hematuria and crjs- 
talluria are present. If the suppression of urine is due to extra- 
renal precipitation of crj-stals, these procedures will suffice in most 
cases- WTien anuria is due to intrarcnal damage, however, other 
measures are necessarj*. Diuretic solutions such as dextrose 10 
per cent (1,000 c.c.) or dextrose 50 per cent (50 to lOQ c.c.) can be 
given intravenously and diathermy can be applied to the kidney 
regions, although little can be expected from these methods of 
stimulation as a rule. Anuria is a serious complication: if it does 
not respond promptly to the measures already outlined, the only 
other treatment of value is renal decapsulation. Several authors 
have reported instances tn which anuria following sulfonamide 
therapy has been relieved by prompt decapsulation of one or 
both kidneys* and agree in adiising that the procedure he dom 
without delay if conserv’ative treatment fails. Decapsulation is 
only occasionally effective, at best. 

WTiile certain of these toxic effects are more characteristic 
of one drug than another, even the least toxic sulfonamide oc- 
casionally can produce a fatal reaction. Appearance of any one 
of the serious toxic manifestations during sulfonamide therapy 
signifies sensitivity to the drug Further use of the same drug 
even at a much later date is likely to be followed by the same 
toxic response. Sensitivity to one sulfonamide drug does not 
necessarily indicate sensitivity to the entire group, although this 
does sometimes occur. Since sensitixity persists for years, it is 
a wise precaution before administering sulfonamides to inquire if 
the patient has taken a drug of this group at any lime pre\iously 
and if toxic reactions resulted at that time. Because of the 
possibility of sensitization, no patient should be given sulfo- 
namides, especially in full dosage, for a minor condition. 

Sulfanilamide (Para-Aniinobenzenesulfonamide). — This 
drug, only’ a few y'ears ago the mainstay of treatment for strep- 
tococcic infections, is now little used; other sulfonamide drugs 
of lower toxicity and equal or superior therapeutic effect have 
been developeil. At present, the chief use for sulfanilamide 
is for local application to fresh wounds to prevent or delay in- 
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fection, although even this procedure has been almost generally 
abandoned. 

Sulfanilamide is still used occasionally for treatment of 
infections due to hemoiylic streptocotxi or meningococci if the' 
patient is unahle to take sulfadiazine. Sulfanilamide is of 
little \^lue in other coccal infections or in infections due to the 
hemolytic streptococcus of Lanccfield, groups B and C, or to 
anaerobic or nonhemolytic streptococci or to Strepiococcus tin- 
dans. It is occasionally of some value in the management of uri- 
nary tract infections due to Escherichia coli. 

If sulfanilamide is to be used, a moderately iU adult patient 
can be given 3 to 4 Gm. (gr. 45 to 60) as the Initial dose and 1.0 
Gm. (gr. 15) e\’erj' four hours thereafter throughout the day and 
night for as long as necessary. This dosage ordinarily will be 
sufliefent to produce and maintain a level of free sulfanilamide 
in the blood of at least 10 mg. per cent. Sodium bicarbonate is 
given in association with sulfanilamide in amounts of 2 Gm. with 
each dose to decrease the formation of the toxic acetylsulfanila- 
mide. Effective concentration of the drug should be maintained 
for at least several days after all evidences of the infection have 
disappeared, particularly if localized abscesses or areas of necrosis 
are present, 

Patients who are too III to swallow the large doses required 
or who are vomiting may be given sulfanilamide by hypodermo- 
clysis or by vein, although Oral administration, following which 
ab^rption of the drug into the blood stream is slow and pro- 
longed, is to be preferrwl whenever possible. Sulfanilamide is 
soluble in water in sufficient quantity to form an 0.8 per cent 
solution and may be given parenterally in sterile distilled water or 
in normal salt solution. One-half the total dose for the first day is 
administered in the initial hypodermodysis or infusion and the 
treatment is repeated every eight hours, each dose after the first 
containing one-third the required daily total. Blood sulfanila- 
mide determinations are made frequently and the dosage ad- 
jersfet? soXN-dierg}}'. 

In less severely ill patients sulfanilamide is gi^•e^ by mouth 
in doses of 0.6 to 1.0 Gm. (gr. JO to 15). with 1 to 2 Gm. of sodium 
bicarbonate, ever>'^ four hours of the day and night to reach and 
maintain the desired blood level of 5 to 10 mg. per cent of the 
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drug. Full therapeutic doses are continued for se\-eral days after 
all evidence of infection has disappeared. 

Local use of sulfanilamide in wounds for direct bacteriostatic 
effect was first begun shortly after introduction of the drug. Be- 
cause sulfanilamide is relatively soluble in water and hence in 
body fluids, it was believed that the growth of locally contami- 
nating bacteria in fresh wounds, burns, or areas of early peri- 
tonitis would be inhibited by the drug. Many clinical reports 
appeared, indicating that in a high percentage of cases \\ound 
infection or peritonitis was prevented by the local application 
of sulfonamides and that the period during which fresh trau- 
matic wounds could be considered as contaminated rather than 
infected might be extended for many hours. Wide-spread use 
of the drug in this way may have led to carelessness in its appli- 
cation, to lack of appreciation of its limitations, or to relaxation 
in obsen’ance of fundamental sui^ical principles. Whatever 
the reasons, less satisfactory results following local applica- 
tion of sulfanilamide began to appear, and at the present time^ 
use of sulfonamide powder or cr>'8tals directly in a wound 
or infected area is not considered to be of benefit. At the begin- 
ning of World War II a War Department direetb’e w'ns issued 
ordering the first-aid application of sulfanilamide cr>’stals and a 
sterile dressing to any w'ound sustained in battle. By the end of 
the war in Europe, another order*® was issued, cancelling the pre- 
vious directive and stating that sulfonamides were not to be 
used locally in w’ounds. 

A clinical study and appraisal of the value of sulfonamides, 
administered bothdocally and generally, was reported by Meleney 
and Whipple** in 1945. The report was based on the results 
obtained in nine medical centers throughout the United States 
by controlled treatment of wounds w'ith and without chemo- 
therapy. A statistical analysis of the results indicated definitely 
that the routine use of sulfonamides locally or systemicaTlj' or 
both reduced neither the occurrence nor the severity of infections 
developing in fresh traumatic wounds but that the systemic use 
alone of sulfonamides reduced the likelihood of spread of the 
infection into the getreral circulation witli septicemia. The report 
further stated that systemic administration of sulfonamides w'as 
as eflectiw in preventing the spread of infection if not given 
until clinical evidence of infection developed as it was if given 
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prophylactically. Hmveier. if prvphyhccic systemic chemo- 
therapy is not instituted in fintients with open traumatic ^TOunds, 
it is necessary to watch closely for the earliest signs of spreading 
infection 

Tliere are several possible explanations for the disap- 
pointing lack of effect of sulfonamides applied locally. Wound 
exudates, dead bacterfa, and necrotic tissue not only mechani- 
cally interfere with access of the sulfonamide to the lixing bac- 
teria, but also contain substances which inhibit the action of the 
drug. Sulfanilamide, being relatively soluble, is absorbed fairly 
rapidly and an initial high loail concentration of the drug is 
produced but soon drops below an elfecttve level and disappears. 
Since the sulfonamides are bacteriostatic rather than bactericidal, 
the few remaining bacteria liegin to proliferate and invade as 
soon as the sulfonamide concentration is reduced. The infection 
therefore is delaj-ed but not prei-eated. If large quantities of 
sulfanilamide or smaller quantities of a less soluble drug such as 
sulfadiazine are used to obtain more prolonged effect, the undis* 
sohed portion forms a solid dry mass and acts as a foreign body. 
Finally, the use of a sulfonamide locally may perhaps be instituted 
to offset lack of appreciation or Jack of employment of the sound 
basic principles of surgery with respect to proper debridement, 
proper dressing, and proper aftercare of the wund and of the 
injured patient. 

Many surgeons still believe that. If correctly used, sulfona- 
mides applied locally will reduce the incidence of wound infection 
If these drugs are used in this 'ray, the drug of choice is sulfanila- 
mide, since the rate of absorption of the other sulfonamides is 
undependable and irregular. Furthermore, the sterile drug should 
be used in microcr>'8t.atIine or powdered form and should be 
sprinkled in a thin frosting over the surface of the wound so 
lightly that -the color of the tissue can be seen through it in all 
areas; a thick la>er or heap of the drug is not to be desired. 
Applied in this 'vay as a supplement to proper debridement of 
the wound, sulfanilamide is at least unlikely to cause harm. Local 
use of the drug for intraperitoneal or intrathoracic infection 
should follow the same method of light dusting rather than of 
pouring in a predetermined quantity (for example, 5 Gm.). 
Local application of powdered sulfanilamide in amounts of 5.0 
Gm. was formerly widely used in the treatment of localized 
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peritonitis; for example, in acxite appendicitis \sith perforation. In 
recent yeare, such local applications of sulfanilamide have been 
largely replaced by prophylactic or therapeutic administrations 
of sulfonamide or antibiotic drugs systemically, although some 
wTiters*- still favor the use of sulfanilamide locally in intraperi- 
toneal infections. 

It is to be remembered that soluble sulfonamides applied to 
the surface of the wound and more espedally to an extensive bum 
are absorbed rapidly and may produce an extremely high con- 
centration of the drug in the bloo<l. If these drugs are used 
locally on an open surface, they should be used in small quantities 
(not over S.O Gm.) to prevent overdosage by rapid absorption 
into the circulation. 

Toxic effects of sulfanilamide are greater than those caused 
by more recently introduced relatetl compounds. Patients 
who are receiving full therapeutic doses of sulfanilamide should 
be kept under supervision in the hospital throughout the course 
of treatment. Temperature readings are made and recorded 
every four hours, urine e.\aminations are performed daily, and 
blood hemoglobin determinations and white blood cell counts 
are obtained at least every' four days in order to detect the ap- 
pearance of toxic manifestations in their earliest stages. Alco- 
holic liquors increase the potential toxicity of sulfanilamide 
and should not be used by a patient taking the drug. 

The most commonly obser\'ed toxic effects include anorexia, 
nausea, x'omiting, dizziness, headache, mental depression, and 
acidosis. In some cases a macular or maculopapular rash is pro- 
duced, but the eruption usually is transitory’ in nature and leaves 
no permanent marks. Drug fever also may occur occasionally. 
The symptoms of general malaise and psychic depression often 
obserN-ed in the course of sulfanilamide therapy may be marked 
enough to be distressing to the patient and to require a change 
of therapy. It is worth noting that sulfonamides, particularly 
sulfanilamide, may cause slowing of reaction time and confusion 
of thought. No work should be done and no machine should be 
operated (especially’ an automobile) by an ambulatory patient 
while these drugs are being taken in therapeutic dosage and for 
several days thereafter. 

More severe reactions of sulfanilamide poisoning depend on 
the effects of the drug upon the red blood cells and upon the hemo- 
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poletic system Cj'anosis is the commonest manifestation of 
liiis type and appears first in the nail beds and lips and later over 
the entire body; visible cyanosis develops when the amount of 
metliemoglobin in the blood exceeds 5.0 Gm. per cent. As the 
severity of erythrocyte damage increases, hemoglobinuria 
may develop and must be regarded as a dangerous sign fore- 
shadowing the appearance of acute hemolytic anemia, sometimes 
also with jaundice as a result of the widespread hemolysis. Since 
sulfanilamide e.xerts its toxic effect in susceptible patients on 
either or both types of marrow cells, agranulocytosis may result, 
with or A\ithout hemolyris. The drop in white blood cell count 
may occur gradually over a period of several days or maj- develop 
suddenly within a few hours; in some cases, granuloc>’topenia 
may not appear until after administration of sulfanilamide has 
been discontinued. Sulfanilamide and its allied compounds 
have been reported in isolated Instances to cause hepatic damage 
of a type resembling acute yellow atrophy. 

Management of toxic reactions to sulfanilamide therapy js 
directed chiefly toward their prevention. Sodium bicarbonate 
is giv^en routinely in association with the drug to minimize the 
tendenc)' to production of acidosis and formation of methemo- 
globin. Fluids are supplied in suflicient amounts to maintain a 
daily urinary output of 1,500 c.c., although this tends to reduce 
the concentration of the drug in the blood. The milder toxic 
manifestations (nausea.slightdepression) are not sufficient reason 
for discontinuance of the drug but do require increased vigilance 
to detect any evidence of poisonous effects on the blood cells or 
bone marrow. 

Severe nausea, vomiting, marked mental depression, 
skin rash, drug fever, and oligufia are all evidences of serious 
toxicity; any one of these manifestations indicates immediate 
discontinuance of the drug. Slight to moderate cyanosis is not 
an indication for withdrawing sulfanilamide, although the dosage 
should be decreased. Administration of the drug is stopped 
entirely if a fall in hemoglobin concentration or leucocyte count 
is observed or if hemoglobinuria or jaundice develops. Sulfa- 
nilamide is eliminated gradually, chiefly by the kidneys; elimina- 
tion may be ha.stcned by giving large quantiues of fluids orally 
or Intravenously to increase the urinar>’ output. Transfusion of 
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blood is rarely necessary, although infusions of dextrose solution 
will encourage diuresis and support the liver, which may be 
damaged by overdoses of sulfanilamide. 

SulfopjTidinc (2-/>-aminoben2enesulfonamidO'pyridine). — 
This drug, the first chemotherapeutic agent effective in pneu- 
roococxic pneumonia, is no longer employed to any great extent. 
It is the most toxic of the sulfonamides in clinical use and for 
this reason has been replaced by newer drugs equal or superior 
therapeutically and much lower in toxicity. 

Sulfathlazole (2'sulfanilamidothfazole). — Although less 
effective than penicillin, sulfathlazole is the best of the sulfona- 
mide for treatment of staphylococcic .and gonorrheal infections. 
It is of value in the treatment of urinary tract infections due 
to staphylococci but has less effect upon Escherichia colt, Stre-p- 
tococcus /«caits, and Pseudomonas aeruginosa {Bacillus pyocya- 
neus). 

Sulfathlazole is second choice to sulfadiazine in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia or other infections due to the pneumococcus. 
It is not of much use in treatment of meningitis since it does not 
appear ’m the cerebrospinal fluid in as high a concentration as do 
the other sulfonamides. Sulfathlazole is no longer used so e.\- 
tensivdy since the introduction of sulfadiazine, which is equally 
effective, less toxic, and less likely to induce crystalluria. It 
is frequently used in combination with other sulfonamides 
(p. 292). 

The drug is absorbed rapidly from the gastrointestinal 
tract and reaches maximum concentration in the blood and the 
body tissues within three to six hours after administration. 
Free sulfathlazole is excreted more rapidly through the kidneys 
than any of the other systemically acting sulfonamides, so that 
the desired therapeutic lewl of this drug is somewhat more 
difhcult to m.nintain. Sulfathlazole is conjugated to the thera- 
peutically inactive and relatively insoluble acetyl form to a 
lesser degree than sulfapyridine but to a higher degree than any 
of the other commonly used sulfonamides. \\TiiIe conjugation 
may be almost absent in some patients, as much as 30 per cent 
of the drug may be acetylated in others. Since acetylsulfathiazole 
is of low solubility, it may crystallize in the urinary tract upon 
excretion. 
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Conccntr.Ktons of free suffathiazofe m the hlood amounting 
to 5 to 10 mp per cent. ire effrctix-cm the treatment of moderately 
se\ ere staphy lococcic infections and of pneumococcic pneumonia. 
Bacteremia or septicemia due to the staphy lococcus may require 
levels of lO to 15 mp. fier cent of the free drug. 

Sulfathiazole ts of low solubility and is Eivam only orally; 
for intravenous administration, sodium sulfathiazole is used as a 
5 per cent solution in sterile distilled M-ater. This form of the drug 
is cKcretcd rapidly, hox\e«r'. it is difficult to maintain a satis- 
factory therafieutic level by intravenous administration. In treat- 
ment of infections due to the staphylococcus, adults are given 
an initial dose of J to 4 Gm. (gr. 45 to 60) of sulfathiazole orally, 
followed by 1.0 Gm. every four hours day and night until the 
patient’s temperature has been normal for three days. Children 
are given an initial dose of 0.15 Gm. per kilogram of body weight, 
the dose not to exceed the adult dose, and the same amount is 
giv'en thereafter as the total daily' dosage; it is administered in 
equal fractions every four to six hours until the patient’s temper- 
ature has been normal for thirty-six hours. The dosage is then 
reduced by half and is continued until clinical eWdence of in- 
fection has disappeared. Sodium bicarbonate in double dosage 
is given with sulfathiazole. 

Wlien sulfathiazole is given for treatment of staphylococcic 
septicemia, prolonged administration of the drug is necessary. 
For this type of infection in adults, an initial dose of 4 0 Gm. of 
sulfathiazole is given, followed by 1 5 Gm every four hours day 
and night until the temperature has been normal for two days. 
The dose is then reduced to 1.0 Gm. ex-ery four hours and ad- 
ministration is continued for fourteen more days. Children with 
scN'cre staphylococcic infections are giv-en an initial dose of 0 2 
Gm. of sulfathiazole per kilogram of body weight, the dose not 
to exceed the adult dose, and the same amount is given there- 
after as the total daily dose in equal fractions e\-ery four to six 
hours. Administration is continued until the temperature has 
been normal for forty-eight hours, when the dose is decreased by 
one-third and is continued for fourteen more days Sulfathia- 
zole must be administered o\-er a long period of time in treat- 
ing staphylococcic septicemia to prewnt the occurrence of 
a relapse. During the period of therapy with the drug, the total 
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output of urine is measured and recorded each day, the urine is 
examined at frequent intei^-als, and white blood cell counts are 
made regularly. Surgical drainage of localized foci of infection 
is a necessary’ adjunct to drug therapy, since sulfonamides will 
not affect such inaccessible areas. Sulfathiazole should not be 
used in the treatment of minor staphylococcic infections, both 
because of its possible toxicity and to avoid sensitization. 

Although powdered or microcrystalltne sulfathiazole has 
been used locally in chemotherapy of wounds, it is not advised 
for this purpose. Sulfathiazole is too insoluble and too irregu- 
larly absorbed to be of \’alue and may produce a foreign body 
reaction during the healing phase. 

Toxic effects due to sulfathiazole resemble those produced 
by the other sulfonamide drugs but are generally less severe. 
Sulfathiazole causes less nausea, x'omiting, headache, dizziness, 
malaise, and cyanosis than any of the other commonly used sul- 
fonamides, and these symptoms rarely require discontinuance 
of the drug. 

Of more serious import are the skin rashes” of various types 
and the drug fever which may dex-elop during the course of ther- 
apy, usually between the fifth and ninth dajs. The delay in 
det'elopment of drug fever sometimes allows it to be confused 
with an extension or flare-up of the infection for which the 
patient is being treated. Leucopenia and hemolytic anemia, 
while somewhat uncommon, also have been obserx-ed. Con- 
junctivitis, sometimes of marked degree, occurs as a toxic 
effect, although this disturbance has not been noted to result 
from. the administration of any of the other sulfonamide drugs. 
Occurrence of any of these more significant toxic effects indicates 
immediate xxithdraxval of the drug and administration of fluids 
in large quantiti^ to eliminate the retained sulfathiazole 

Hematuria and oUguria, appearing sex-eral days after in- 
stitution of sulfathiazole therapy, require immediate discon- 
tinuance of the drug. These sj'mptoms are due to precipitation 
of acetylsulfathiazole cry'stals in the collecting tubules of the 
kidney and in the renal pelvis and ureter, although in some 
patients the drug appears also to exert a direct toxic effect on 
the renal epithelium. Prompt correcti\-e measures are required 
and should be instituted without delay {p. 280). 
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Sulfadiazine (2-suiranilamidopynmidinc).— This drug is 
less toxic than sulfathiazole and is so much less toxic than sulfa- 
nilamide and suKapyridine that it has practically replaced the 
latter two compounds for sj-stemic use. Sulfadiazine is effective 
in the treatment of infections due to the beta-hentolytic strepto- 
coccus, pneumococcus, staphylococcus, gonococcus, and menin- 
gococcus. /t is of vaiuc also in acute urinarj* tract infections due 
to Proleus vulgaris, Pseudonionas aeruginosa, or Aerobacler aero- 
genes. Chronic urinary tract infections respond Jess rveJJ. This 
drug is frequently used sj'stcmically in prophylaxis against 
secondary infection following bums, sewre traumatic wounds, or 
operations involving peritoneal contamination. 

Sulfadiazine is absorbed rapidly and well from the gastro- 
intestinal tract and is e.vcrctcd slowly, so that a constant satis- 
factory therapeutic level in the blood is easily maintained. It is 
found also in relathely high concentration (SO per cent) 
in the cerebrospinal fluid. About 15 per cent of sulfa- 
diazine is conjugated to the acetyl form in the liver and 
may be precipitated in the urine. Both sulfadiazine and acetyl- 
sulfadiazinc are much more soluble in alkaline than in add urine, 
so that proper alkalinlzation of the urine during administration 
of the drug will tend to prevent predpitation of cr>’stals in the 
urinary tract. 

For treatment of susceptible infections in an adult patient, 
sulfadiazine is given in an initbl dose of 3 to 4 Gm. (gr. 45 to 60), 
with a maintenance dose of 1.0 Gm. (gr. 15) e\’ery four hours 
day and night, together with sodium bicarbonate. Optimum 
level of the drug in the bfood is from 10 to 15 mg. per 100 c.c.: 
aboxT this, predpitation of cry’stals in the urine is likely to 
occur. If parenteral administration is necessary, sodium sulfa- 
diazine may be given intravenously as a S per cent solution in 
distilled water, in an initial dose of 0.06 Gm. per kilogram of 
body weight, with a maximum single dose of 5.0 Gm. Admin- 
istration by hypodermoclysis is also satisfactorj’, a 0.5 per cent 
solution of sodium sulfaduizme in normal saft so/uCion being 
employed. Oral administration is begun as soon as possible; 
until then, sodium sulfadbane is given parenterally e\-ery 
twels'B hours in a maintenance dose of 0.05 Gm. per kilogram of 
body weight. Frequent determinations of the concentration of 
free sulfadiazine in the blood are advisable; le'cls between 5 
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and 10 mg. per cent are maintained. Alkalinization of the urine 
is effected with sodium f-iactate solution (1/6 molar) given in- 
travenously’ in doses of 500 to 1,000 cubic centimeters. Sodium 
sulfadiazine and sodium lactate are incompatible in solution; if 
the same infusion apparatus is used for administration of both 
drugs, it should be cleared with several hundred cubic centi- 
meters of normal salt solution after one drug has been given and 
before the other is introduced. Dextrose solution also is un- 
satisfactory in direct combination with sodium sulfadiazine. 

For children, sulfadiazine is at present the drug of choice 
when a sulfonamide is needed. It is given in a dosage based on 
weight, the initial dose amounting to 0.1 Gm. per kilogram of 
body weight, not to exceed the adult dose. The total daily 
maintenance dose is the same as the initial dose but is divided 
into equal fractions given at four- to six-hour intervals or, for 
parenteral use, into two fractions given at twelve-hour inters'als. 
Children reluctant to take tablets by mouth will usually take 
one of the more palatable proprietary suspensions of micro- 
crystalline sulfadiazine, which contain 0.32 to 0.5 Gm. (gr. 5 to 
7^) of the drug to each teaspoonful. 

Administration of sulfadiazine is continued until the tem- 
perature has been normal for forty-eight to seventy-two hours 
and is then either stopped or continued in diminishing dosage 
according to the type and sewrity of the infection. 

Toxic ejects of sulfadiazine usually are mild. The occur- 
rence of crystals in the urine during administration of sulfadia- 
zine is common and does not in itself indicate necessity for re- 
duction of dosage or withdrawal of the drug. The pH of the 
urine should be tested and enough alkali given to maintain an 
alkalinity of pH 7.5 or more, with a total daily urinary output 
of 1,500 C.C., since both sulfadiazine and acetylsulfadiazine are 
much more soluble in alkaline urine. Microscopic hematuria 
necessitates tbe reduction of dosage. Gross hematuria and 
oliguria are the two danger signals in patients receiving either 
sulfadiazine or sulfathiazole. These manifestations require 
prompt abandonment of the drug, administration of alkalies, and 
forcing of fluids. Acute hemolytic anemia, drug fever, and toxic 
dermatitis, although of extreme rarity in sulfadiazine therapy, 
may occur and require prompt measures similar to those given 
before. Complete anuria occurring during sulfadiazine therapy 
is treated according to the methods already outlined (p. 281), 
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Rctent reports imlirate that combinations of sulfadiazine 
and sulfathia/oie aiiinmisferetl simultaneously in half-dosage of 
each will prove equally as effective clinically as either drug alone 
in full dosage and will be less likely to be accompanied by renal 
complications'* such as hematuria and oliguria. Decreased con- 
centration of each drug decreases the degree of conjugation 
(acetylation), moreover, the presence of one acet>late<l sulfona- 
mide in the urine iloes not decrease the solubility of the other. 
An additional advantage of the lowered degree of acetylation 
therefore is that alkalinization of the urine is not necessary” 
when the sulfonamides are given in half-dosage in combination. 
A triple combination of sulfalhiazole, sulfadiazine, and suifa- 
merazine in one-third dosage of each is also effective therapeuti- 
cally and perhaps even safer from the standpoint of diminished 
incidence of cr>’stalluria. Although alkalis can be omitted safely 
when average therapeutic doses of "triple sulfonamides” are 
taken, a high fluid intake should l>e maintained. The daily 
uriiiar>' output should average 1,500 c.c. and the urine should 
be examined at frequent intervals 

Siiiramcrazinc (Sulfamethyldiazine). — This drug resembles 
sulfadiazine in its effects, actions, and indications. It is ab- 
sorbed more rapidly and excreted more slowly than sulfadiazine, 
so that less is required to produce effective therapeutic Ie\-els of 
the drug in the blood, and doses may be given at longer intervals. 

For severe infections due to the pneumococcus or to the 
streptococcus, an initial oral dose of 5 to 4 Om. of sulfamerazine 
is given, followed by a maintenance dose of 1.0 Cm. e\ery eight 
to twel\-e hours. The optimum blood sulfamerazine concentra- 
tion of 10 to 15 mg, per 100 c.c. b reached se\eral hours after 
administration of the initial dose, and the interval between 
maintenance doses is regulated by occasional determinations 
of the amcentration of the free drag in the blood. In children, 
the initial dose may vary from 0.5 to 1.5 Gm., followed by a 
maintenance dose of 0.25 to 0 75 Gm., depending upon the pa- 
tient's size and age. adminbtered every twelve hours. If in- 
travenous administration b required, the same initial dose is 
given in the form of a l.O per cent solution of sodium sulfamera- 
zine in sterile distilled w^ter. followed either by routine oral ad- 
ministration or by repeated intrax'enous administration of the 
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maintenance dose every eight to twelve hours. Oral administra- 
tion is preferred; the drug is given by vein only when necessary. 

Both free sulfamerazine and acetylsulfamerazine are more 
soluble in urine than the corre^ionding forms of sulfadiazine. 
While crystalluria and renal precipitation are less likely to 
occur with sulfamerazine than with sulfadiazine, it is still ad- 
visable to administer sodium bicarbonate daily in sufficient 
dosage to maintain urinary alkalinity and decrease the likeli- 
hood of drug predpitation. If a combination of sulfonamides is 
used, alkalinization of the urine is unnecessary (p. 292) 

Sulfamerazine is of about the same degree of toxicity as 
sulfadiazine. Because smaller doses of sulfamerazine are required 
and because it is less likely to cause predpitation of crystals in the 
kidneys or in the urine, it may prove to be somewhat more ad- 
vantageous than other sulfonamides. The usual precautions are 
necessary: maintenance of an accurate fluid intake and output 
chart, determinations of the concentration of the drug in the 
blood, estimation of the hemoglobin concentration and white cell 
count every four days, routine and repealed examination of the 
urine, and observation of the temperature chart. The only seri- 
ous complications so far reported following use of sulfamerazine 
are those due to precipitation of crystals in the urinary tract. 

Iktestinal Antisepsis 

Certain sulfonamides, when administered orally, are poorly 
absorbed from the intestinal tract. The high concentrations of 
these drugs that can be developed within the lumen of the bowel 
have made intestinal bacteriostasis, if not intestinal antisepsis, 
possible. Sulfonamides of this group are used for treatment of 
certain bacterial infections of the intestinal tract and for re- 
duction of the bacterial flora of the colon prior to surgery on 
this area. 

Sulfaguanidinc (SulfanUylguanidine), — This drug, the first 
sulfonamide introduced spediically' for intestinal bacteriostasis, is 
no longer tvidely used. Although it is retati\'ely nontoxic, ab- 
sorption from the intestinal tract occurs in sufficient quantity to 
require limitation of dosage. The usual dose given for preopera- 
tive inlestinal antisepsis amounts to 0.1 Gm. per kilogram of 
body weight initially, follovred by a maintenance dose of 0.05 
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Gm. per kilogram of body weight every eight hours for se^e^ 
days before operation, and, if possible, for at least several daj-s 
after operation. Concentration of sulfaguanidine in the blood may 
rise to 4 mg. per cent on this dosage. Although toxicity is not 
great, mild reactions may occur, and repeated white cell counts 
arc advisable during sulfaguanidine therapy to detect a possible 
leucopenia. A x-erj' satisfactory- reduction in bacterial count of 
the colonic contents results, and sulfaguanidine is useful if none 
of the later drugs of this class is available. 

Sulfaauxidinc (Sucdnylsulfathiazole).— This drug is ab- 
sorbwl from the bowel in extremely small amounts, only about 
5 per cent or less being eliminated through the kidneys. Al- 
though the concentration of sulfasuxidine in the bowel may- 
be ele\’ated to an extremely high level, the lerel of the drug in 
the blood is usually below 2.0 mg. per cent. It is therefore of 
\-a!ue only for intestinal antisepsis. Sulfasuxidine is particularly 
effective against the colon bacillus and the dysentery badllus 
but exerts less inhibitory effect on typhoid and paratyphoid 
bacilli, Slreptococctis fecath, and ProUus vulgaris. 

Poth and Knotts,'* reporting on the use of succiny/su/fa- 
thiazole, state that collform organisms in feces normally number 
from 1,000,000 to 100,000,000 per gram of wet feces and that 
the gram-positive organisms are present in an equal number. 
Efrecti%-e doses of sulfasuxidine will reduce the Escherichia colt 
count almost to zero and the other organisms to perhaps one- 
milHonth of their original numbers within a week. 

The preoperative preparation recommended by Poth'^ in- 
cludes a low residue diet, avoidance of enemas or cathartics, 
and administration of succinylsulfathiazole in a dosage of 0.5 
Gm. per kilogram of body weight during the first day and 0.25 
Gm. per kilogram each day thereafter, each day’s dose to be 
divided into six fractions and given orally at four-hour inter\-als, 
or, more simply, as 3,0 Gm. e\-ery four hours. Within tbreedays. 
the stools begin to alter and within less than a week the patient's 
abdomen is flat and the stools are small, soft, odorless, free from 
gas, and low in bacterial content. The presence of diarrhea or 
the use of mineral oil wll interfere with the concentration and 
effect of sulfasuxidine in the colon. 
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Operation on the bowel after this type of preparation e^'en 
with the omission of enemas is much Jess likely to be followed by 
infection^® of the peritoneal cavity or of the incision. Following 
operation, the same maintenance dose of sulfasuxidine is con- 
tinued for a week, beginning as soon as the patient is able to 
swallow the drug. 

Because of the small percentage of the drug absorbed into 
the circulation, toxic reactions are uncommon and are usually 
mild. Rarely agranulocytosis may occur in a patient who has 
been sensitized to sulfathiazole or succinylsulfathiazole by pre- 
vious courses of treatment or by large doses of the drug over a 
long period. Routine frequent observations of the leucocyte 
count therefore are indicated during administration of sulfa- 
suxidine. 

Sulfathalidlne (Phthalylsulfathiazole).— TTiis drug was in- 
troduced by Poth and Ross in 1943, and has been tested and used 
widely^Mnthesamemannerasits predecessor, sulfasuxidine. Each 
drug has individual advantages. Sulfathalidlne is absorbed 
into the blood stream to even less extent than sulfasu.xidine, the 
concentration of the drug in the blood usually varying between 
0.5 and 1.5 mg. per cent, even after prolonged administration. It 
has approximately twice the bacteriostatic effect of the earlier 
drug, 80 that much smaller doses are required for preoperative 
preparation for colonic surgery or for treatment of susceptible in- 
testinal infections. The <diief disadvantage of sulfathalidlne in 
preparation for bow'el surgery is that the stools are solid and 
occasionally even hard following its use. Since enemas and ir- 
rigations are not advisable in combination with intestinal bac- 
teriostatics, sulfasuxidine is perhaps preferable for preoperative 
use because it reduces the bulk and consistency of the stool as 
well as the bacterial count. In the presence of diarrhea or when 
cathartics or enemas may be used, howrever, suIfatbaJidine is 
more efiectiv’e than sulfasuxidine. Both drugs are of some value 
in the treatment of chronic bacterial infections of the bowel and 
perhaps even of ulcerative colitis; suUathalidinc may be better 
for this purpose because of its slightly lower toxicity. 

In surgical patients sulfathalidme is giv'en in doses of 1.5 
Gm. every' four hours for approximately seven days. Others 
have commented that a dose half this large is sufficiently effec- 
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tivc and less likely to induce toxic reactions®" in the rare oc- 
casional sensitized patient. 

Constipation dexeloping during sulfathalidine therapy is 
managed by administration of a mild laxative; diarrhea is man- 
aged by increasing the dose of sulfathalidine. 

Toxic reactions to sulfathalidine are uncommon and are 
consistently mild; the drug is absorbed in such small quantities 
that reactions occur only in sensitized patients. 

Slreptoniycin (p. 306) is fully as effective an intestinal anti- 
septic agent as the appropriate sulfonamide drugs. When used 
for this purpose, it must Ihj given orally, since it is not excreted 
into the liovvel when given parcnterally. It is not absorbetl from 
the bowel when administered by mouth. An oral dose of O.S 
Gm. of streptomycin every six hours will reduce the bacterial 
content of the colon almost lo zero within forty-eight hours. 

Urinabv Antisepsi.s 

Stilfncclimldo (Para airinobenzenesulfonylacetjlimide). — 
Because toxic reactions to sulfonatridcs so often are due to 
the formation of the therapeutically inactive and highly insoluble 
acetyl compound which precipitates into the urine, sulfaceti- 
mide, which is a sulfonamide already acetylated but thera- 
peutically effective and highly soluble, has been investigated 
climcally” and e.xperimentally. This drug is used chiefly for the 
treatment of bacillary infections of the urinar>' tract, in which 
it is of much value. Since alkalinity favTJrs bacterial growth, the 
usefulness of other sulfonamides in urinarj' tract infections is 
impaired by the necessity of maintaining an alkaline reaction 
in the urine to prevent precipitation of cr>’stals. Sulfacetimide 
has the advantage of equal effectiveness and complete solubility 
in therapeutic amounts In either acid or alkaline urine. 

Sulfacetimide is absorbed rapidly after oral administration 
and is eliminated rapidly into the urine, in w-hich a high con- 
centration of the drug can Ijc maintained. There is little danger 
of precipitation of crj’Stals in the urinary' tract even if the urine 
is acid In reaction. Toxicity of the drug is very low even during 
prolonged administration In spite of its low toxidty. It may 
be advisable, as Alyea and Parrish*® have suggested, to ask the 
patient about previous sulfonamide therapy, especially with 
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respect to toxic manifestations, to force fluids and administer 
sodium bicarbonate in conjunction with suifacetimide, and to 
observe the renal output and the concentration of the drug in the 
blood. 

For urinary tract infections,** sulfathiazole is probably most 
effective against stapbylococd, sulfadiazine against mixed in- 
fections, particularly staphylococcic and streptococcic, and sui- 
facetimide against bacilli. Ordinarily, administration of sul- 
fadiazine for one week will clear the urine of all organisms except 
bacilli, xvhich then will usually respond to a course of suifacet- 
imide. If the latter drug proves inellectix’e, other therapy may 
be necessary’ (p. 338), 

Suifacetimide is given in doses of 1.0 Gm. three times a day 
following meals for three days and then 0 5 Gm. txvice daily for 
se^’en daj-s. For more chronic or resistant infections, a dose of 
1.0 to 1.5 Gm. four times daily may be given for seven days. 
Sodium bicarbonate is given in the usual alkalinizing dosage, if 
desired. 


Pentcillifi 

Penicillin, produced by the mold Penieillium notalum, is the 
most effective and least toxic agent ax-ailable for the treatment 
of local or general infections due to the staphylococcus, hemo- 
lytic streptococcus, or pneumococcus. In other infections, such 
as those due to the meningococcus or the gonococcus, certain 
Clostridia, Treponema pallidum (early' stages), and even Acti- 
nomyces bovis, penicillin is at least as effective as any other agent 
now in use. The therapeutic effect of penicillin upon disease 
due to susceptible organisms is astonishingly prompt and the 
patient’s illness sometimes may be ox’er before it is well begun. 

Penicillin is produced in several forms, depending upon the 
method by which the mold is cultirated. Penicillin G is formed 
chiefly in deep vat culture, while mixtures of penicillin G and X 
are produced by shallow flask growth. Other forms, present in 
x’arying amounts, are penicillin F and K. There is little constant 
difference in therapeutic effectiveness of the x-arious fractions, 
except for penicillin K, which is rapidly eliminated from the body 
and hence is of little use. Penidllin G is the most generally 
effective fraction and most commercial penicillin now is supplier! 
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in this form. Unless a pure crystalUnc form of penicillin G is 
used, the National Research Council** recommends increased 
dosage particularly in treatment of cJjronic infections such as 
syphilis. 

Penicillin is an organic add; although it has been synthe- 
sized in minute quantities, proof of \ts chemical structure is 
not yet conclusK-e. It is available for clinical use in er>'stalline 
form as the sodium, caldum, and potassium salt, The CO’S- 
talline salts are the least toxic preparations and are noiv in general 
use. The chief disatlvantages of the sodium salts are that it is 
hygroscopic and must be supplied in ampules and that is some- 
what less stable than other penidllin salts. Solutions of sodium 
penicillin for parenteral use can be kept in the refrigerator (below- 
10“ C.) for a week; solutions for local application can be kept 
without too much deterioration either at room temperature for a 
w'eek or in the refrigerator for tuo weeks. Crystalline penicillin 
is much more stable than the earlier powdered mixed forms sup- 
plied for parenteral use. The caldum salt is the most stable 
and is best adapted to oral administration. 

Following parenteral adminbtration, penicillin is absorbed 
promptly into the blood stream. It is carried rapidly throughout 
the body and diiTuses In satisfactory therapeutic concentrations 
into all the tissues except those of the central nerv-ous system. 
The drug enters the infected peritoneal cavity in useful amounts 
when administered parenterally in large doses, but infections 
of other body cavities {pleural cavity, cranial ca\nty, spinal 
canal, joint cavities) require supplementary local injections of 
penicillin. Penicillin is excreted unchanged in the urine at a 
rapid rate. 

With respect to pharmacologic effects, penidllin is almost 
entirely inert; it has little action upon the tissues and organs 
of the body and its toxicity is \-ery low. Except for an occasional 
case of sensitivity developing following its use, penidllin is a close 
approximation to the ideal fherapeuticagent, having an extremely 
high antibacterial effect on susceptible organisms and a verj’ low- 
degree of toxidty. 

Penicillin is more rapidly effecfix'C than sulfonamides. It 
probably exerts its effect upon susceptible organisms^ by pre- 
venting their multiplication rather than by interfering with 
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their growth; eradication of the infection then is completed by 
the natural defense processes** of the body. Inadequate dosage 
of penidlUn may result in development of penicillin-fastness or 
resistance by the infecting organisms. Since penicillin is ordi- 
narily used systemically only in severe infections, full doses are 
advisable from the beginning of treatment. In other cases, 
naturally resistant strains may occur even among susceptible 
organisms. Penicillin-fastness and sulfonamide-fastness are not 
related, so that a susceptible organism unaffected by one drug 
usually can be controlled by adequate doses of the other. In 
especially severe infections it is sometimes advisable to use peni- 
cillin and a sulfonamide together. Lade of response to such 
therapy may indicate the presence of a focus requiring surgical 
drainage. 

Certain bacteria, particularly the gram-negative intestinal 
bacteria, produce an enzyme called penicillimsc, which inacti- 
vates penicillin. Penicillinase is produced also by some strains 
of PsewdojHonas aeruginosa {BaciUtis pyocyaneus) and by Aero- 
bacler aerogenes. None of these organisms is susceptible to 
penicillin and the presence of any of them as a contaminant in 
mixed infections will decrease the effect of penicillin upon the 
susceptible oi^nisms present, whether the drug is administered 
parenterally or locally. Penicillin, unlike the sulfonamides, is 
not greatly Inhibited in its effect by the presence of blood, serum, 
pus, or necrotic tissue. 

Administration. — Pertidllin is ordinarily measured in 
units rather than in milligrams for dosage purposes. The 
original Oxford (or Florey) unit was described as the minimal 
amount of penicillin necessary to inhibit completely growth of a 
standard strain of Staphylococcus aureus in SO c.c. of beef broth. 
More recently an international unit” was established, approxi- 
mately equal to the O.xford unit, but described as the penidllin 
activity present in 0.6 mg. of the international master standard 
of pure crystalline sodium penicillin G. This standard crystalline 
penicillin has been shown by repeated assay to ha\'e a potency 
of 1,650 units per milligram. Eich of the various commerdal 
penicillin products is labelled with the penicillin content in 
units. The purity of any commerdal sodium penidllin G may be 
ascertained by comparison of its potenej' with that of the inter- 
national standard. 
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Penicillin is nsunlly giwn dissohed in sterile normal salt 
solution, 5 per cent dextrose solution, or distilled water. The 
drug is eliminated rapidly by the kidneys, about 60 per cent be- 
ing excreted during the first half hour following absorption into 
the blood. Intra^x•nous injection results in a rapid rise in the 
concentration of penicillin in the blood, followed by a prompt 
and equally rapid fall, as the drug is lost in the urine. For this 
reason, penicillin is not ordinarily given intravenously. If in- 
travenous injection is considered advisable, how'ever, as in a 
profoundly ill patient, solutions of penicillin may be injected in 
frequently repeated doses by means of a syringe (10,000 to 50,000 
units per cubic centimeter) or by continuous infusion (25 to 50 
units per cubic centimeter). Absorption into the blood stream 
is slower and the therapeutic level of the drug in the blood is 
maintained for a longer time if repeated doses are given intra- 
muscularly (10,000 to 50,000 units per cubic centimeter), Flem- 
ing and co-workers’^ have recommended administration of small 
doses (15,000 units) intramuscularly e^-ery two or three hours 
rather than larger doses at longer intervals, since a full thera- 
peutic level can be maintained more steadily as well as more 
economically by small frequent doses. For treatment of acute 
infections, the drug therefore is best given intramuscularly in 
doses of 15,000 to 30,000 units e\-ery three hours. Further in- 
crease in dosage and prolongation of inteiwal tends to waste the 
drug without increasing the therapeutic effect. These doses, 
however, are fully effecti\-e only in acute infections due to or- 
ganisms specifically susceptible to pcnidlJin. Mixed infections 
such as peritonitis or chronic infections such as empyema may 
require massive doses of penicillin (p. 448), up to 100,000 units 
every tw o hours. Regulation of dosage must be done in accord- 
ance with clinical response, since methods for obtaining deter- 
minations of the penicillin level m the blood are unsatisfactory. 

Toxic reactions to penidllin administered orally or intra- 
muscularly are mild and are* generally nonspecific, although 
typical sewsltliatTOW reactkmc do ocoAc% The reactions most 
commonly seen include chills, pain at the site of Injection, head- 
ache, flushing, an unpleasant taste during the absorption of the 
drug, slight fever of short duration, urticaria, dermatitis, and 
phlebitis following intravenous administration. Skin reactions of 
all types, from erythema and urticaria to exfoliative dermatitis, 
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have been observed. Except for the occasional sensitization re- 
actions, these n^ild toxic effects have become uncommon as the 
use of pure crj’stalline penicillin has become universal. Toxic 
sensitization reactions to penicillin respond uell to the anti- 
histamine drugs (Pyribenzamine, Benadr>’I) in the usual dosage 
of 50 to 100 mg., repeated as necessary. 

Dosage and Indications. — For treatment of unusually 
severe infections, it is advisable to produce a therapeutic concen- 
tration of penicillin in the blood stream as quickly as possible. 
A dose of 25,000 units of the drug may be given intravenously, 
•with the simultaneous administration of 50,000 units of penicillin 
intramuscularly. Proper blood levels of the drug are then main- 
tained b}’ intramuscular administration of at least 25,000 units 
every two hours or 50.000 units ei-eiy three hours. Less severe 
infections are treated in the same way. a smaller dosage being 
satisfactory. Absorption of penicillin from the area into which 
it has been injected may be dela>'ed somenhat by local appli- 
cation of an ice bag or hastened by application of heat. Con- 
tinuous intramuscular injection of penicillin has been advocated 
for treatment of severe infections, but results obtained by doses 
given ever>' tno or three hours apparently are just as satis- 
factory. 

Infections of the body ca\-ities can be treated by the use of 
penicillin locally as well as systemlcally. Solutions of penicillin 
containing from 10,000 to 25,000 units of the drug per cubic 
centimeter may be injected into the thoracic ca\*ity in treatment 
of empyema or following operation, into the peritoneal cavity 
following Operation, into the spinal canal or cranial entatj’, or 
into joint cavities for the treatment of suppurati^-e arthritis. 
Other uses for penicillin in surgery include its use in the preoper- 
ative and postoperative care of patients undergoing thoracic or 
plastic surgery, its topical application in solution (1,000 units 
per cubic centimeter) to open wounds or granulating surfaces 
(p. 481), and its direct injection into and around infected areas, 
such as furuncles or carbuncles (p, 305). 

Penicillin has been combined with VTirious vehicles to dela}' 
absorption and make po^ible a sustained therapeutic level in 
the blood by doses administered at long tnter\-als. The prepa- 
ration of this type most widely used at present consists of calcium 
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penicillin suspended in a mixture of refined peanut oil and white 
•wax»-*» (from 3.0 to 4.9 per cent wax). The suspension is ob- 
tainable in a ronccntralion of 300,000 units per cubic centimeter 
and is piven intramuscularly in minimum dosage of 300.000 units 
every twenty-four hours. Since absorption is slow, successive 
injections are Ki%-en in differenl areas, using the deltoid insertion, 
the triceps, and the upper outer quadrant of each buttock! 
Crystalline procainc-penicillin in <mI is a recent modification. 
Obviously, penicillin in oil ami wax is not safe for intravenous 
use. 

Penicillin is inactivated by hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
and by penicillinase in the intestine. For this reason, oral ad- 
ministration of the drug is not as satisfactory as parenteral in- 
jection. In less severe infections, how'ever, enough penicillin 
is absorbed following the administration of large doses by mouth 
to produce efTecti%-e lewis »n the blood stream. Special prepa- 
rations for ora! use are awilable, buffered against the hydro- 
chloric acid of the gastric juice by addition of sodium citrate or 
citric acid or of an aluminum hydro-xide compound. The tablets 
contain 50.000 units each and arc given to supply doses 6! from 
50,000 to 100,000 units of peoldllin every two to three hours 
They are most effective if glwn when the stomach is empty, 
or at least a half hour before meals and not sooner than an hour 
and a half after meals. 

For topical use. a finely pow’dered calcium penicillin is 
awilable in individual packages containing 10,000 to 50,000 
units of the drug. Solutions of topical penicillin are applied 
locally in dilutions usually of l.OOOunils per cubic centimeter. It 
is often advisable to accompany topical application of penicillin 
with systemic administration of the drug. Since penicillin is a 
bacteriostatic agent rather than a bactericide, irrigations are not 
entirely effectiw. The solution must remain in contact with the 
infected surface for from six to twelve hours to exert a therapeutic 
effect. 

Indications for use of penidUin according to the best in- 
formation available at present are listed as follows in a special 
article” by the Committee on Chemotherapeutics and Other 
Agents of the National Researdi Council: 
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CROUP T IKDICATIOVS 

1. All Staphylococcic infections «ith and without bacteremia: 

Acute and chronic osteomyelitis. 

Carbuncles— soft tissue abscesses, 

Aleningitis. 

Cavernous or lateral sinus thrombosis 
Pneumonia— empyema. , 

Carbuncle of kidney. 

\^'ound infections — burns. 

Endocarditis. 

2. All cases of clostridia infections: 

Gas gangrene. 

Malignant edema. 

3. All hemolytic streptococcic infections uith bacteremia and all 
serious local Infections: 

Cellulitis. 

Mastoiditis with intracranial complications, t.e. meningitis, 
sinus thrombosis and so on. 

Pneumonb and empyema. 

Puerperal sepsis. 

Peritonitis. 

Endocarditis. 

4. All anaerobic streptococcic infections: 

Puerperal sepsis. 

Localized infections elsewhere 

5. All pneumococcic infections of: 

Meninges. 

Pleura. 

Endocardium. 

All cases of sulfonamide-resistant poeumococcic pneumonia. 

6. All gonococcic infections. . 

7. All cases ol anthra.x. 

8. All cases of chronic pulmonary suppuration in which surgical treat- 
ment is contemplated. 

9. All meningococcic mfections failing to respond to sulfonamides. 

10. All cases of bacterial endocarditis due to susceptible organisms. 

11. Erysipeloid (swine erysipebs). 

12. Vincent’s irfeclion. 

13. Prophybctic use in prevention of possible secondary infection 
folbwing tonsillectomy and tooth extraction in cases with a history of rheu- 
matic fever or in rheumatic heart disease, in congenital heart disease and in 
other cemditions in which secondary infection may occur (infected teeth; 
tonsils). 
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«iM»ur II tsmcATiovs 

renicillin lias aho been found ro bean effective agent in the following 
diseases. Itut its position Iws not been definUely defined and w lU require addC 
lional experimental work 

1. Sjpliilis 

2. Actinomycosis. 

3. Diphtlierta, in conjunction with Bniitoxln, 

CBOCT nr covwTioss of ot/EsnovAiit-e value 
rcnicillin is of questionable value in mived infections in which the pre- 
dominating Organism is of the grain negative flora- i e.t 

1. Ruptured appendix with peritonitis^ 

2. Liverabsccsses. 

3 Urinary tract infections due to Escherichia coli 

4 It is also of questionable value in rat bite fever due to Streptobacilhis 
moniliformis. 

OROLT rv CONPfTtQSS IX WBICIf FEMClLtlV IS NEFFCCTIVE 

1. AH gram negative Itacilbryinfeciions: 

Typhoid— paratyphoid. 

DyKntery. 

Escherichia coli. 

Hemophilus inffuenrae. 

Oaeiilus proteus. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus. 

Brucelh rnelltensis (undubnt fever). 

Pasteiirella tularcosis (tubremia) 

Friediancler's bacillus. 

2. Tuberculosis. 

3. Torop/asmoals. 

4. Histoplasmosis. 

5. Acute rheumatic fever. 

6. Lupus erythematosTO diffuse. 

7. Infectious mononucleosis 
S. Pemphigus 

0. Hodgkin’s disease. 

10. Acute and chronic leukemia. 

11. Ulcerative colitis. 

12. Coccidioidomycosis. 

13. Malaria. 

14. Poliomyelitis. 

15. Blastomycosis. 

16. Nonspecific iritis and vjvevtis 

17. Moniliasis. 

18. Virus infections. 

19. Cancer. 
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To the above list of tndicadons may be added the use of 
pemdllin in treatment of malignant neutropenia (agranulocy- 
tosis) to prevent thedevelopmentof secondary infections (p. 280). 

The injection of penicillin directly into and around an in- 
fected region, such as a carbuncle or an area of acute cellulitis, 
has been ad\-ocate<l. Although injection of fluid into an infected 
area apparently is in contradiction to fundamental surgical 
principles, introduction of penicillin in this way may produce 
rapid relief of pain and prompt subsidence of inflammation, often 
without need for surgical drainage. The method of treatment, 
however, has not come into general use. 

For local injection into a regional tissue infection caused by 
a susceptible microorganism, penicillin in sterile normal salt 
solution in concentrations of 10,000 to 50,000 units per cubic 
centimeter is used. The method of injection depends on the type, 
location, and extent of infection. A syringe is used, with a needle 
of appropriate size, and injection ts begun in normal tissue about 
1 cm. beyond any evident redness or tenderness. After a small 
amount of penicillin solution is deposited around the area of the 
puncture, the needle is inclined toward the infected region and in- 
troduced into this area. Injection iscontinued slowly as the needle 
progresses totrard the center of the lesion. From one to four 
punctures are necessary, according to the size of the area in- 
voU'ed. For small infections requiring a single injection, 1 c.c. 
containing 50,000 units of penicillin is sufficient; for larger areas 
such as a carbuncle, two to four punctures are required, wdth 
introduction of 1 to 2 c.c. of solution (15,000 to 25,000 units per 
cubic centimeter) through each puncture. One injection a day 
is usually sufficient, and treatment is rarely necessary* for more 
than three days. Simultaneous s>'stemic administration of 
penicillin is necessary only when there is evidence of regional 
or generalized infection with spread to the regional IjTnphatics 
or to the blood stream. 

Injection of penicillin into the already tense infected tissues 
is severely painful, especially in finger infections, and usually 
requires general anesthesia for a few* moments. Local nei^e 
block is quite un.satisfactoiy-. From the standpoint of the sur- 
geon, intravenous sodium pentothal is the best anesthetic, with 
nitrous oxide and ox>'gen the second choice. For a few minutes 
following injection of penicillin solution, the infected area is 
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more painful than before because of ihe temporarily increased 
tissue tension. Within a surprisingly short time, the pain 
subsides and the patient becomes comfortable. Evidences of 
acute inflamntalion rapidly fade away, and regression and heal- 
ing follow promptly. It is sometimes necessary to make a small 
incision over a fluctuant area to evacuate pus, but in many 
cases the pus may be either aspirated with a large needle or 
simply allowed to disappear spontaneously by absorption. 
Various reports have appeared, such as that of Rose and Hur- 
witz,*® expressing complete s.'itisfaclion with this mode of treat- 
ment. Although introduction of penicillin directly into the in- 
fected area is advocated generally, the injection of the solution 
into the uninfected tissues immediately around the lesion causes 
less pain, produces equally good results, and appears to be more 
consistent with basic surgical prindples. 

Streptomycin 

Like penicillin, streptomydn is an antibiotic substance pro- 
duced by a living organism. Similarly, too. it combines low 
toxicity with high therapeutic effect in infections due to certain 
stx«fceptib!e microorganisms. The drug was studied and first 
isolated in 1944 by Waksman and his group, who e.i:tracted it 
from cultures of certain strains of an .ictinomj-ces (Strepiomyees 
griseiis) found normally in soil. Large-scale production is at 
present accomplished by growing the organism in sterilized soil 
and inoculating the resultant colony into large fermentation 
tanks filled with a special culture medium. 

While penicillin is most active against gram-positix-e organ- 
isms, particularly staphylococd, streptomjdn is most effectix^e 
against gram-negatix-e badlli. Dramatic therapeutic results 
have been obtained by use of streptomycin in sex’ere infections 
due to organisms of this group. 

Because of the scarcity of streptom5'cm during the months 
immediately following its isolation, the distribution of the drug 
was controlled closely by the National Research Council** for 
two years, until reports of its use in a thousand cases of sus- 
ceptible and possibly susceptible infections xvere studied as a 

whole. . . „ , 1 

The chemical structure of streptomyan is well known and 
crystalline salts ha.-e been prepared. The drug is currently 
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supplied as the sulfate, the h>'drochlortde, or the calcium-chloride 
complex, all of which are freely soluble in water and are relatively 
stable. Commercial preparations other than the pure crj-staliine 
streptomycin base are labelletl toindicate thecomparative potency 
trith respect to the pure base. Earlier reports used the “Sunit” as 
a measure of streptomycin actmty, but this unit has been dis- 
carded in fa\’or of a standard of activity established on the 
weight of pure streptomycin base. According to the present 
standard, 1.0 mg. of pure cry'stalline streptomycin is equivalent 
in activity to 1,000 “S units.” 

Adminisiration. — Following oral administration, strep- 
tomycin is neither inactivated in the gastrointestinal tract nor 
readily absorbed from it. Oral administration of the drug there- 
fore is unsatisfactoty' for treatment of systemic infections, al- 
though it will result in bacteriostasis and reduction of susceptible 
gram-negati\'e organisms in the bowel. Followng parenteral 
injection, streptomycin is quickly absorbed into the blood 
stream and carried throughout the body. Diffusion into all 
the tissues is rapid, although the drug does not pass in satis- 
factory amounts into the cerebrospinal fluid or pleural cavity, 
nor does it pass into the bowel lumen. It does, howe\'er, diffuse 
into the peritoneal cavity in therapeutic concentrations even in 
the presence of peritonitis. Streptomycin is excreted more 
slowly than penicillin, and constant therapeutic levels of the 
drug in the blood stream can be maintained without difficulty. 
It is excreted unchanged into the urine, in which it may reach a 
high concentration, and it is also excreted to some extent into 
the bile. 

Streptomycin is best given by intermittent intramuscular 
Injection. This mode of administration is the most convenient, 
the least painful, and the most effecti\'e. Absorption of the drug 
is iairty rapid, therapeutic ier-eis of streptomycin appearing ‘in 
the blood within one to three hours after injection of the first 
dose. Excretion of the drug is relatively slow, so that intra- 
muscular injection of a standard d(^ e\*er>’ three or four hours 
wU not only maintain a steady and satisfactory therapeutic 
level, but will produce a slight continuous rise in concentration 
of streptomycin In the blood up to a maximum level for the 
dosage employed. Dosesof 0.1 to 0.2 Gm. of streptomycin given 
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intramuscularly every three hours will maintain an average 
concentration in the blood of from 2 to 6 micrograms per cubic 
centimeter. BJood ievefs of streptomycin following standard 
doses vary widely among different patients, and susceptibility 
of various organisms and ewn of various strains of an organism 
varies within wide limits. Determination of the proper dosage 
level of streptontycin therefore l>cars a closer relation to the 
tolerance of the particular infecting microorganisms than to the 
establishment of an arbitrary concentration of the drug In the 
blood. 

Penicillin and streptomycin are compatible in solution and 
can be given simultaneously from the same syringe, when com- 
bined therapy is indicated. Such a solution should be made 
fresh daily. 

TTie usual sites for intramuscular injection (deltoid, antero* 
lateral thigh, upper outer quadrant of the buttock) are employed 
and successive doses are rotated among different regions to 
pretwt prolonged discomfort. Solutions of strepiomycin are 
somewhat irritating and may be productive of pain on parenteral 
administration. Injection Is therefore made slowly. A concen- 
tration of 200 mg. of streptomycin base per cubic centimeter 
of normal salt solution is usually employed, although solutions 
for intrathecal injection should contain only 10 to 20 mg. per 
cubic centimeter. Pain following injection of streptomycin can 
be minimized by addition of a local anesthetic to the solution: for 
example, enough procaine to make 0.20 per cent (1.0 c.c. of 1 per 
cent procaine to each 4.0 c.c. of streptomycin solution). 

Intravenous adminktration of streptomycin offers no ad- 
vantage and may be followed by a prompt toxic reaction. Sub- 
cutaneous injection is somewhat more painful than intramuscular 
injection but may be employed. Oral administration is quite 
unsatisfactory for treatment of s>'Stemic infections and is used 
only occasionally in therapy of certain gastrointestinal infections 
or for reduction of intestinal flora prior to surgical operations on 
the bow'el. Streptomycin can be giwn effectively by aerosol 
or nebulizer inhalation combined with systemic therapy for 
treatment of bronchial or. pulmonary infections due to sus- 
ceptible organisms. 

Indications.— Although it is possible that high concentra- 
tions of streptomycin may exert somfe bactericidal effect, the 
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action of the drug on susceptible organisms is almost entirely 
bacteriostatic, and final eradication of the infection is accom- 
plished bj' the natural defenses of the body. 


Table IV. Streptomycin in the Treatmb.vt of I.vfectiovs 
Summary op Results in* 1,000 Cases 
(From Keefer and others: J. A. M. A. 132: 4, 1946.) 



NUMBER 


RESULTS 



OF 

FATIESTS 

RECOV- 

ERED 

IH- 

FROVED 

1 

1 ' 

; EFFECT 

d:ed 

Urinary tract infections 

409 

ni 

U5 

i 

84 

9 

H. influenzae meningitis 

100 

66 

14 

3 1 

17 

Bacteremia. 

91 

49 

U 

: 4 

26 

Tularemia 

67 

63 


3 

1 

Pulmonary Infections 

44 

15 


' 7 

8 

Brucellosis 

45 


' 30 

15 


Typhoid 

51 


51 



Salmonella 

26 

10 

2 

6 

8 

Peritonitis 

S3 

36 

3 

2 

1 ‘2 

Meningitis due to gram- 
negative organisms other 
than H. influenzae 

14 

S 

5 


4 

Shigella dysenteries 

2 

2 




Miscellaneous infections 

98 

36 

29 

30 

3 

Totals 

1,000 

453 

305 

154 

88 


Streptomycin can neither be substituted for penicillin nor 
used interchangeably tfith it. Although streptomycin may pro- 
duce slight clinical improv'ement in some infections which also 
respond to penicillin therapy, the drugs are not equally effectiv’e 
against any specific organism, and the more effective drug is to 
be preferred. According to current information, streptomycin 
is highly effectu'e in the treatment of bacteremia, urinarj' tract 
infection, or meningitis caused by gram-negative bacilli and in 
supplementary treatment of peritonitis and of empyema due to 
organisms of these types. It isalsoofgreat valuein the treatment 
of tularemia and of pulmonary infections due to lUmophilus 
influenzae or to Frtedlander's bacitius. 
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Table V. Range in Sensitivity of Gram-Positive and Gram-Negative 
Bacteria and Actinom\ci tes io tiie Bacteriostatic 
Actios of STRErtOMVCiN* 

(From Keefer anil others- J. A. M. A. 132» 70, 1946.) 



MICSOCRASIS FER 

CUBIC CENTISIETER 

Gram-negative organisms 

Acrotweter aerogenes 

0 5 

64 0 

Bacillus anthracls 

0 375 


BrucelU abortus 

0 5 

3 75 

Brucella melitensis 

0 5 


Brucella suis 

0 S 


Eberthella lyphj 

1 0 

37. S 

Erysipelothnx muriseplica 

2 5 

3.75t 

Escherichia eoli 


Escherichia communior 

1 0 


Hemophilus in Quenae 

i 56 


Hemophilus pertussis 


3 0 

Klebsiella ozogenes 


1.5 

Klebsielb pneumoniae 



Malleomyces mallei 



Neisseria gonorrheae 



Neisseria intracellularjs 


2 5 

PasteurelLi lepiseptica 


Ibsteurella peslis 



Pasteurella tubrensls 


0 3 

Proteus vulgaris 


3 2 

Pseudomonas acruginos-at 



Salmonelb aertrycke 



Salmonella enteritidis 

0 S 


Salmonella scholtmOllen 



Sitmonella suipestifer 


3.75 

37,5 

Shigella paradysenteriae 

6 0 

3 75 

8.34 

Vibrio comma 

Cram-positive organisms 

Actinomyces bovis 

Clostridium butyricum 

Clostridium septicum 



aostridium sordelli 



Clostridium tetani 

Clostridium wetchli 

>104 

0.375 

3 75 

Corynebacterium diphtheriac 

Dlplococcus pneumoniae 

SI »iiVpn-iiIosis. var. hominis 

0 IS 
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Table V. Range i.s' SExsmvm’ of Grau-Positive and Giusf-NECATn'E 
Bacteria akd AciiNj»i\cErrE5 to tub Bacteriostatjc 
Action of Streftoutcin* — Covt’d 



MICROCRAMS PEB CDBIC CENTIMETER 

Staphylococcus aureus $ 

0.5 1 

>16 0 

Streptococcus fccalis 

SO 0 


Strept. kemolylicus 

2.0 

>16 0 

Strept. lactis 

4 0 


Strept. salivarius 

5 0 

25 0 

Strept. >Tridaos 

>t6 

120 


•Sitlcraeraioa of stTOptomyrin pec cable cenUmeter of soUablc milium re- 
quired to Inhibit growth. 

ISonie colon bacUU hare heea reported to require 500 to &0.000 mlcrogranu 
per cubic ceniimeter to Inhibit growth. 

JOf a gronp of Pc. acruglncMa and Te flaeresceoa (by lUrebreld) eome required 
oTCr 290 mkrogratBs per cubic centimeter to lohlbU growth. 

{some itaphrloeoecl hare been reported <I>T Hirsbfeld) to require over 256 
mlcrogranu per cubic centloetor to Inhibit growth. 


The effect of streptomycin in \itro upon the common 
pathogenic microorganisms is given in detail*' in Table IV and 
the effect in tivo upon various clinical infections due to gram- 
negative organisms in Table V. In general, organisms inhibited 
in vitro by low concentrations of streptomycin are also sus- 
ceptible to the drug in \ivo, while organisms requiring high con- 
centrations of the drug to inhibit growth in culture are also 
resistant to the drug cUnicolIy. The effect of streptomycin 
upon susceptible olganisms in vitro is not obseiwed to a pro- 
portionate degree in the treatment of clinical infections for se\'- 
eral reasons. First, the resistance of susceptible organisms to 
streptomycin is increased from four to eight limes by the presence 
of blood or serum. Enough streptomycin must be administered 
therefore to maintain a concentration of the drug in the blood 
up to eight times that required for inhibition of growth of the 
organism in vitro. Second, different strains of a susceptible 
Organism may vary widely in resistance to streptomycin. The 
range in sensiti\nty given in Table V indicates the wide limits 
in response to the drug that may occur. If possible, the organism 
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resfwnsible for the clinical infection should be tested in culture 
with respect to its individual sensitmty to streptomycin before 
treatment is begun and the therapeutic dosage plan regulated 
accordingly. Third, susceptible organisms may develop "fast- 
ness” or resistance to streptomycin rapidly if insufTicient doses 
of the drug are used. Full therapeutic dosage must be used from 
the outset of treatment in order to destroy all the infecting or- 
ganisms as quickly as possihfe. Bacteria remaining after the 
first one to three days of streptomydn treatment may develop 
so much tolerance to the drug that even huge doses subsequently 
will fail to eradicate the infection. Fourth, insuffident doses of 
streptomycin at the beginning of treatment actually may in- 
crease the severity of the infection, particularly if naturally re- 
sistant strains are present. Finally, as the bacteria susceptible to 
streptomycin are destroyed, organisms of other types way mufti- 
ply rapidly and invade the diseased tissues, causing further 
damage. 

For tJiese reasons, certain precautions should be taken, if 
at all possible, before beginning treatment with streptomydn. 
The infecting organism should be identified in culture, with 
simultaneous tests made to determine roughly its degree of 
sensitivity to streptomydn. Doses of streptomycin should be 
used that will afford a constant streptomycin level in the blood 
at least four to eight times that required to inhibit growth of the 
organism in culture. The maximum usefuP dosage of the current 
preparations of streptomycin that can be tolerated without pro- 
duction of toxic symptoms axwages 3.0 Gm. a day (0.5 Gm. 
intramuscularly ev-ery four hours or 0.375 Gm. every three 
hours). On this dosage plan, levels of 16 inicrograms or more of 
streptomydn per cubic centimeter of blood can be maintained. 
The average dosage of streptomydn commonly used varies from 
I 0 to 3.0 Gm. a day (0 167 to 0.50 Gm. intramuscularly ever>' 
four hours or 0.125 to 0.375 Gm. e%-ery three hours) for from five 
to fourteen days. In all cases, full therapeutic dosage is insti- 
tuted with the first dose in an effort to destroy all the infecting 
bacteria within the first day or two of treatment, although ad- 
ministration of the drug is continued for several days after dis- 
appearance of all signs of infection. 
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Urinary trad infections due to Escherichia coU, Aerobacter 
aerogenes, or Proteus vulgaris are particularly susceptible to 
streptomycin: infections due to Pseudomonas aeruginosa are 
somewhat less responsive** to the drug. Doses of 1.0 to 2.0 Gm. 
a day (0.17 to 0.33 Gm. intramuscularly every’ four hours) for 
four to five days usually are suffident: smaller doses may permit 
rapid development of tolerance to the drug, after which even 
\'ery large doses are likely to prove ineffective. The presence 
of urinary stones, foreign bodies, tumors, or obstructions in the 
urinary tract may so interfere with the effect of streptomycin 
as to render it useless. It is advisable to make sure that free 
unobstructed drainage of the urinary tract exists before ad- 
ministration of the drug is begun. Mived infections of the urinary 
tract respond less well than infections due to a single organism. 

Bacteremia due to gram-negative bacilli responds well to 
streptomycin, doses of 2.0 to 3.0 Gm. each day (0 250 to 0.375 
Gm. intramuscularly every three hours) for twelve days usually 
being sufficient. As in any extremely severe illness, however, 
not all patients with bacteremia will respond to streptomydn 
treatment. The presence of profound toxicity' or of debilitating 
chronic disease will sometimes prevent a favorable response to 
the drug, even though the organism is of a susceptible type. 
When the primary lesion from which the microorganism enters 
the blood stream is in the urinary tract, an especially satis- 
factory response can be expected In such a case, streptomycin 
will not only control the bacteremia, but may eradicate the local 
infection as well. 

Streptomydn is apparently of considerable value in treat- 
ment of infectious peritonitis, espedally the type secondary to 
perforative appendicitis. In treatment of bacterial peritonitis, 
streptomycin is given in doses of 3.0 Gm. daily (0.375 Gm. in- 
tramuscularly' every’ three hours) together with other drugs as 
indicated. Penicillin, used simultaneously, should be given in 
mas.sive doses (p. 448) because of its partial inactivation by 
penidllinase (secreted by contaminating intestinal bacteria). 
Streptomycin is particularly useful in spreading peritonitis when 
the response to penidllin and sulfadictzine is un.satisfactory. 

Certain diseases primarily of medical interest also respond 
well to treatment with streptomydn, with striking reduction in 
morbidity and mortality'. Tularemia responds promptly and 
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coinpleidy to streptomycin, which is by far the most effective 
agent a\-ail.ible for treatment of this disease in any of its forms. 
Menin^Uis due to Hemophilus snfluenzae can be cured in many 
instances l>y intrathecal administration of streptomycin, and 
pneumonitis due to gram-negati^’e organisms (Hemophilus 
influenzae or Fricdlander’s bacillus) responds well to strep- 
tomycin, although the patient’s recovery is less likely if this 
infection has become chronic. 

Toxic EfTccts. — Intramuscular administration of strepto- 
mycin may produce an aching pain at the site of injection, usually 
of short duration but sometimes lasting from one dose to 
the next. This untoward effect can be minimized by use of a 
local anesthetic drug together with the streptomycin solution. 
With newer pure preparations, this effect is much less evident. 

Headache, flushing of the face, transient fall in blood pres- 
sure, nausea, and even vomiting has occurred following ad- 
ministration of streptomycin intravenously or in large doses 
intramusailarly. These histamineUke effects of the drug are 
due to impurities, and while severe reactions occurred with the 
use of the earlier preparations, they are no longer common. 

Other more serious toxic reactions are rare, Streptomydn 
exlilbits a neurotoxic*''” effect on the auditory nerve in some 
patients, tinnitus or vertigo appfearing either early or late in the 
course of treatment. Although these symptoms are transitory 
and disappear after several days or weeks, the possibility of 
permanent damage to the eighth nene has not yet been ruled 
out. Appearance of tinnitus, vertigo, orslight deafness during the 
course of streptomycin therapy therefore requires immediate 
discontinuance of the drug unless the infecting organism is 
knowTi to be susceptible and the infection is seriously threaten- 
ing the patient’s life. True sensitization to streptomycin has 
been reported, with appearance of a skin rash, fever, and eosin- 
ophilia within a week after institution of therapy. Toxic mani- 
festations of this type also require immediate withdrawal of the 
drug. Desensitization may be tried, if further dosage Is advisable. 
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MINOR POSTOPERATIVE COMPLICATIONS 

The average patient, if properly prepared before operation 
and properly managed during the early postoperath'e period, 
usually \vtU pass through an uneventful convalescence, marked 
by no untou-ard incidents of a serious nature. There are. how- 
ever, certain disturbances of function that are common follow- 
ing surgical procedures, particularly upon the abdomen, which 
are not severe enough in their consequences to be considered 
as complications but are frequent enough and annoying enough to 
demand prompt attention. Such conditions, if not detected and 
treated during incipiency, may develop into actual complications 
of a more serious and dangerous nature. Some functional dis- 
turbances of the post-operative period, such as prolonged vomit- 
ing, inability to void, and intestinal distention, tend to occur to 
a somewhat more marked degree in individuals who are emotion- 
ally unstable or apprehensive. If the complete confidence of such 
patients can be gained and their fears dissipated, many of the 
physiologic upsets of the postoperative period will respond to 
treatment with surprising ease. 

Conjunctivitis 

Conjunctivitis may occur after operation as a result of 
irritation by the anesthetic. Frequent irrigations with boric add 
solution (4 per cent) and applications of warm boric add dress- 
ings to the eyes will generally relieve the condition. W’ith the 
steadily improving techniques of anesthetic administration, this 
minor complication, usually secondarj' to open drop ether anes- 
thesia. is fast becoming uncommon. 

Pharj'ngitis 

Pharyngitis as a result of anesthetic irritation develops 
within one or two days after operation and usually disappears as 
soon as the patient is able to take sufficient fluids by mouth. 
A mild infectious pharyngitis or early coryza present and un- 
observed before operation, however, may be aggras-ated into an 
317 
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acute upper respiratory tract inflammation by administration 
of an inhalation anesthetic, particularly i{ an airway or an intra- 
tracheal tulKJ is used. This complication, mild in itself, may 
be t-esponsible for the dev-elopment of a spreading bronchitis or 
pneumonitis and therefore must be treated energetically as 
soon as it develops. 

Inhalations of steam, either pure or medicated, will relie\‘e 
pharj’ngeal or bronchial irritation and restore comfort. These 
treatments may be gi\-en continuously ^vith an electrically heated 
inhalator or at intervals of three hours while thepalient is awake. 
WTien adminislerc'd intermittently by a nurse, steam inhalations 
can be prepared by filling an earthenware pitcher halfway to the 
top with scalding w'ater, adding a teaspoonful of compound 
tincture of benzoin, and wrapping a towel .around the top of the 
pitcher in the form of a funnel or mask. The patient inhales the 
medicated steam as long as it is emitted from the pitcher, usually 
about ten minutes. Menthol is not very satisfactory as a 
medication, since it tends to induce lacrimation. 

Since the chief benefit of a gargle lies in the application of 
moist heat (IIS to 120® F.) directly to the affected surfaces, the 
type of medication used is of less Importance than the frequency 
and duration of the treatment. A simple normal salt solution 
gargle is probably as effective as any of (he more highly flat-ored 
and complicated medications. A soothing and effective gargle 
can be compounded by duisoinng 1 teaspoonful eaclj of salt, 
soda, sugar, and borax in I quart of warm water. Gargles or 
throat irrigations should be taken every’ hour or two during the 
day. Local applications to the tonsils and pharynx of antiseptics, 
such as silver nitrate solution (2 per cent) or Scott's solution, 
probably do neither good nor harm, but they are much ap- 
preciated by some patients. 

The presence of unusual reddening of the pharynx or of a 
marked systemic reaction should suggest the advisability of 
securing a throat culture. If the infection is streptococcic in 
nature, it wdll usually yield readily to sulfadiazine or penicillin 
therapy. No matter what the local or systemic treatment may 
be, the proper treatment of respiratory tract infections demands 
the maintenance of an adequate fluid intake: the patient should 
take an average o( at least 200 ac. of floid by mouth every hour 
when awake. 
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Dronchitis 

If postoperative tracheobronchitis develops, the patient’s 
chest is examined at frequent inter\'aJs to detect any eWdence of 
an incipient atelectasis or bronchopneumonia. Steam inhala- 
tions, preferably constant, are of some value in helping to 
liquefy the exudate in such cases. When the cough is irritative 
and nonproductive in type, codeine alone or in a sedative cough 
mixture will prove most useful, but in the treatment of bron- 
chitis characterized by the usual thick \nscid exudate, an e.x- 
pectorant drug such as ammonium chloride, guaiacol, or sodium 
iodide is more suitable. 

Epinephrine (0.5 c.c. of 0. 1 per cent solution hypodermically) 
may be employed if there appears to be an asthmatic component 
of the bronchitis and if there is no s>’stemic contraindication. 
Epinephrine also may be given by direct inhalation as a fine 
mist blown into the mouth from a glass nebulizer. The tiny 
droplets of epinephrine solution act directly upon the bronchial 
walls, through which they are absorbed within a few seconds 
after inhalation. For administration in this manner, epinephrine 
is used in 1.0 per cent (I :I00) solution, which is too concentrated 
for use by injection. This treatment is most effecth’e in mild 
asthmatic attacks and should be instituted when symptoms first 
appear. As a rule, asthma is relie\'cd before enough epinephrine 
is absorbed into the circulation to cause systemic effects. For 
more se\'ere asthma, aminophylline, 0.24 Gm. (gr. 3H), may be 
given slowly intravenously with good effect. Morphine is not 
used in asthma; besides the possibility of inducing habituation, 
morphine may increase the bronchiolar constriction and depress 
the respiratory center. 

The administration of sulfonamides or penicillin in thera- 
peutic dosage may be advdsable both to combat the infection and 
to prevent the development of pneumonitis. 

The patient, who has little appetite as a rule, will prefer a 
liquid or soft diet to a full one during this period. Elevation of 
the head of the bed generally increases the case of respiration 
and tends to reduce the irritative effect of the bronchitis. Proper 
ventilation of the room must be secured but direct drafts should 
lie avoided; room temperature is maintained within a range of 
70 to 80® F. 
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I'crsUlcnt Voiiiilliif; 

When postanosthetic nausea and vomiting arc prolonged, 
the patient may l)c induced to s«'al!ow' rapidly two hill g!as‘ 5 es 
of lukewarm water, with or without added salt or sodium bi- 
carbonate. The fluid is immcdLitely regurgitated and conse- 
quently acts as a lavage, carrying along the irritative stomach 
contents. Sometimes, in case of persistent nausea, the patient 
may ask for certain tyT^s of fluid or food; these arc usually safe 
to give and may be followed by cessation of vomiting. Nausea 
may respond also to the administration of small amounts of 
carbonated drinks, such as ginger ale or Coca-Cola, or to a small 
dose of spirit of peppermint (U. S. P.) given in a dose of 1 cc. 
in w’ater or on a lump of sugar. Sedative or an tispasmodic drugs, 
given hypodermically, arc often effective (p. 120). 

As a result of continued vomiting, loss of fluids, and con- 
sequent stan'atlon, the patient may develop acido^s, evidenced 
clinically by the manifestations of dehydration, by the presence 
of ketone bodies in the urine, and by a decrease in the c.Trbon- 
dioxide combining power of the blood. Corrective treatment, 
by intravenous administration of normal salt and dextrose (S 
percent) solutions, nmst not be delayed until signs of physiologic 
disturbances appear but must be instituted as soon as the vomit- 
ing is noted to be more than ordinarily severe. 

Although restoration of the depleted body fluids and electro- 
lytes usually is sufficient to stop prolonged vomiting, gastric 
lavage usually is necessary This treatment, when indicated, 
should be performed before the patient has becon e weakened 
Protracted retching, especially’ if (he stomach is empty, may 
produce slight gastric hemorrhages from rupture of small mucosal 
blood vessels. If intravenous fluid is to be given as a therapeutic 
adjunct to gastric lavage, it should be administered following 
the introduction of the stomach tube, so that the severe strain- 
ing that usually accompanies passage of a catheter down the 
esophagus will take place before the patient’s blood volume and 
consequently the blood pressure have been ralseti by the injec- 
tion of fluids into the blood stream. 

Passage of a stomach tube is an unpleasant cxiKirience for 
any patient and the purpose and method of the procctlure 
should be explained to bim. The most widely u««I type for 
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postoperative gastric lavageor decompression is tlie Levin cathe- 
ter, a small tube which is introduced through the nose and may 
be maintained in position as iong as necessarj'. To prevent 
soiling of bedclothes, a rubber apron or sheet is spread over the 
patient's chest and the part of the bed likely to become (»n- 
taminated. If a dose of morphine sulfate, 10 to 16 mg. (gr. 1/6 
to 1/4), or of some similar sedative drug is given hypodermically 
thirty minutes before introduction of the tube, the procedure is 
less likely to be troublesome. 

The patient is propped up, if possible, in a semisitting 
position to facilitate swallowing of the tube The catheter is 
kept coiled in a basin of icc water until the patient has been 
prepared; the tip is then lubricated with oil or glycerin and in- 
serted into the patient's nose. It must be remembered that the 
direction of the nasal caWty does not extend upward but is ap- 
proximately horizontal: the tube is consequently passed directly 
baclovard. When the tip roaches the posterior pharyngeal wall, 
it is pushed a little farther and the patient is instructed to swallow. 
Frequently at this point the distressed subject vill attempt to 
seize the tube or will regurgitate the tip so that it presents at 
his mouth Cooperation must be obtained by gentleness and 
persuasion; the patient is instructed to stop swallowing when be 
feels a w'avc of nausea approaching and to breathe deeply for a 
few seconds. When the sensation has entirely passed, sev’cral 
more swallows, aided by light pressure on the tube by the phy- 
sidan, w’ill assure its pas.sagc into the stomach. The swallowing 
of several mouthfuls of water may help. The tube is then taped 
to the upper lip and to the cheek. There is no likelihood that a 
stomach tube will be passed into the trachea unless the patient 
is unconscious; it is preferable not to pass a stomach tube on an 
unconscious patient unless the glottis is visualized with a larjm- 
goscopc. 

La\'age may be carrietl out by means of a syringe of 30 to 
50 c.c. capacity, the process being repeated until the washings 
return clear. The tube i.s likely to become clogged with mucus 
frequently in some cases. Several hundr«l cubic centimeters of 
sodium bicarbonate solution (2 per cent) then may be intro- 
duced into the stomach and further attempts at lavage made 
after a short interval. Inabint>' to recover lavage fluid that 
has been injected into the stomach sometimes indicates that 
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more favorable position. The Levin tube, after insertion, may 
be left hanging over the bedside, attached to a drainage bottle 
for a few hours. Aspiration Is attempted everj' hour or tno by 
an attendant. 



Pig. 18 — OMtroduodcnsI cuctlon. VOuienistcen mc-thod Oiwrlc dnla&ge I* 
'* diverted Into a rcilleriliig bottle 
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WTien proIonRccl \-omitinR or intestinal distention is antici- 
pated. a suction apparatus is used (Figs 1 7 and 18) This device, 
advocated and popularized by Wangensteen and Paine,' keeps the 
stomach and duodenum constantly empty by means of continuous 
siplionaRe. Use of this apparatus drains the secretions whidi 
accumulate during the periotl of postoperative intestinal atony 
but permits normal flow and reabsoiption of gastrointestinal se- 
cretions after peristaltic activity returns. The amount of fluid 
recovered from the stomach is measured and charted daily and is 
entered into the calculation of total (Juki intake requiretf each day 
(p. 30). Suflicient fluids are supplictl intravenously to insure a 
urinary output of 1,000 to 1,500 c.c. daily and to maintain the 
blood electrolytes at their proper lextls. Although this apparatus 
is useful in the managentent of protracted vomiting, its greatest 
value is in the prophylactic treatment of those patients in whom 
the development of pOfltopcrati\’e adhesions, intestinal obstruc- 
tion, or gastric dilatation is feared. 

Intestinal DUtcnlion 

Operations In which the peritoneal cavity is entered are 
practically always followed by a variable degree of intestinal 
paresis, generally considered to result from the unavoidable han- 
dling of the intestine and traction on the mesentery during oper- 
ation. Excessive stimulation of the vegetative nervous centers 
of the abdomen, in operations upon the kidney ns well as within 
the peritoneal cavity, and trauma to the intestinal wall produce 
relaxation of the intestinal musculature Tension w'ithin the 
lumen of the bow'cl is consequently reduced and the contained 
gas, unopposed by the normal muscular tonus of the bowel wall, 
causes a generalized ballooning of the small intestine Other 
factors contributing to intestinal distention include swallowing 
of air during induction of and recovTrj’ from anesthesia, swallow- 
ing of air by the nauseated patient in efforts to reduce his nausea, 
transudation of gases from the blood stream into the lumen of 
the atonic bowel, and perhaps fermentation by tlie bacterial 
flora of the bowel of such ingested material as milkand sweetened 
fruit juices There is some doubt whether the factor of fermen- 
tation plays much part in contributing to intestinal distention. 
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Nonabsorbable gases from these sources remain in the dis- 
tended bowel until the paretic intestinal wall has regained its 
tonus and the ability to expel its contents, which usually occurs 
within forty-eight hours. The efforts of segments of the 
stretched bowel to force the gases along are probably responsible 
for the familiar gas pains. It is not. of course, necessar>' that 
the entire intestinal tract be distended w'ith gas for the typical 
symptoms to de\'clop: one or more segments of bowel may be- 
come temporarily impaired in motility as a result of operative 
handling and may obstruct the progress of normal peristaltic 
waves. Total disappearance of severe gas pains is often simul- 
taneous with the passage of a relativ'ely small amount of in- 
testinal gas. 

Since the factors responsible for intestinal distention are 
present during and after every intra-abdominal surgical oper- 
ation, the control of distention begins with-efforts to minimize 
the causative factors. Such measures include (1) preparation of 
the bowel before operation with low residue diet and enemas; 
(2) adequate preoperative sedation, with smooth and skillful 
induction of anesthesia to reduce excitement and ajr'S\vallow’ing 
to a minimum; (3) as little manipulation of the intestine as 
possible during operation; and (4) active prophylaxis in the early 
postoperative period by prompt treatment of nausea and vomit- 
ing and by proper regulation of the diet and fluid intake, with 
institution of light, solid diets as soon as possible and avoidance 
of slow-digesting foods. WTien disturbed function of the gastro- 
intestinal tract is present before operation, or Avhen operation 
upon the gastrointestinal or biliary tract Is planned, it is advis- 
able to insert a Levin tube before induction of anesthesia and 
to maintain suction during the course of the operation. 

Although intestinal distention is a minor and frequent post- 
operative complication, it cannot be i^ored or regarded lightly. 
Paralytic intestinal obstruction, alwaj's a dangerous develop- 
ment, may begin in the same way as a simple intestinal disten- 
tion, and, like all other forms of intestinal obstruction, its mor- 
tality rises with delay in institution of treatment. Simple 
distention that does not respond to tlie ordinary* therapeutic 
measures must be considered to be paralytic obstruction and 
treated accordingly. Intractable intestinal distention, in fact, 
may foreshadow the development of true paralytic intestinal 
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obstruction, one condition mcrRtng gradually into the other 
with no well-marked definitiw changes 

As a rule, attempts to stimulate the relaxed’gut are of little 
avail for the first tw'o or three days, after whicli time tonus 
returns spontaneously and motility soon may be restored to 
normal. Simple passage of a well-lubricated rectal lube may 
l>c sufficient to remove the gas lluit a painful abdominal wall 
cannot aid in pushing past a spastic sphincter. The tube may 
be inserted at intervals of two to four hours during the first 
three daj's while the patient is awake and allowed to remain 
in place for perhaps half an hour each time. This procedure is 
frequently used as a prophylactic measure to avoid development 
of distention of the colon If introduction of the tube alone is 
insufficient, a small irritant enema, such as water, 2 ounces, and 
glycerin, 2 ounces, with or without I ounce of hydrogen peroxide 
added, may produce the desired effect, if not contraindicated, 
a 500 c.c. soapsuds enema at 1 10® F or an enema of 100 c c each 
of milk and molasses may bo effective Any of these enemas, 
followed by tlic application of hot tiypentine stupes to the ab- 
domen, witli a rectal tube allowed to remain in place during this 
time, will usually relievo even a stubborn case of paralytic post- 
operative distention. A heat tent over the alxlomen sometimes 
is used as an adjunct to other forms of treatment. 

If it is certain that no mechanical obstruction is present, 
various peristaltic stimulants can be used Pcristaltin, a cascara 
extract, is not of proved value Physostigmine (eserine) is not 
regularly effective and is definitely contraindicated because of 
its side effects Morphine, formerly believed to cause intestinal 
atony, actually produces increased tone of the small bowel and 
relaxation ol the large intestine, so that gas and intestinal con- 
tents tend to accumulate in the colon following the use of opiates 
Pitressin, the pressor fraction of posterior pituitary extract, is 
probably more efftetive than whole pituitrin and is administered 
intramuscularly in 10 unit doses. This drug is a iwwerfui 
stimulant to the colon and, conversely, appears to relax the 
musculature of the small bowel. One dose is often sufficient; if 
not, a second dose may be given in two hours. A rectal tube 
should be inserted at the time the drug is given, since its action 
begins within two or three minutes and persists for onc-hdf to 
one hour. U the second dose is ineffective also, further doses arc 
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useless. Pitressin, in conjunction with enemas, is most useful 
in the management of postoperative distention of the colon, 
which is found particularly following the repeated administra- 
tion of morphine. The drug'is a valuable therapeutic stimulant 
of colonic peristalsis, but it causes an appreciable rise in blood 
pressure. For this reason, repeated doses should not be used 
in patients who have hypertension or coronary' arterial disease 
nor should Pitressin ever be given intravenously.* In the man- 
agement of intestinal distention following the use of morphine 
in patients of this type, the frequent introduction of a rectal 
tube and the administration of small enemas usually will be 
sufficient. 

Prostigmin acts in much the same manner as morphine, 
producing increased peristalsis in the small bowel and decreased 
contractions in the colon. Use of this drug therefore is best 
adapted to the management of distention and intestinal atony 
due to handling of the small bowel. The intestinal contents 
which tend to accumulate in the colon should be evacuated by 
means of enemas, particularly if morphine is used for the sys- 
temic relief of pain. 

Some investigators feci that If a drug such as Prostigmin 
(1:4,000) is administered to the patient both before and after 
operation, the bowel never develops the temporary p.iralysis 
which gives rise to distention with its concomitant gas pains. 
Although many scries of cases, such as those cited below, have 
been followed, with adequate controls, the evidence is still not 
sufficient to establish the value of such a procedure as a routine 
measure. 

Marden and Williamson* report excellent results in .fore- 
stalling postoperative atony of both the intestine and the bladder 
by use of a course of Prostigmin (1 c.c. of 1:2,000 solution) in- 
jections. Three single injections arc given over the eighteen- 
hour ■period ■preceding ofsrarion and one injectitjn every four 
hours after operation for four to &x or more doses. No ill effects 
were observed by these authors, either on the vascular system 
or on the operative area, e\’cii following intestinal anastomoses. 
The reduction in incidence of gas pains and urinary retention 
was considered to be so marked in this group of patients that 
the procedure is advocated as a routine measure. Ad.-ims* 
cautions against the use of the more powerful peristaltic stimu- 
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lants su( li as Pitrcssin in cases of aclv’ancccl intestinal obstruction, 
in w Inch the muscular contractions may cause perforation of the 
ovcrstretrhetl, anenlic bowel wall. This author states, however, 
that Pitrcssin is useful ns a prophylactic measure and in early 
paralytic obstruction. 

Hypertonic sodium chloride solutions may be tried in the 
treatment of postoperative intestinal distention, a dose of 20 
c.c of 10 per cent salt solution being given intravenously very 
slowly with a small needle. Stimulation of intestinal peristalsis 
and passage of flatus will occur within a few minutes if the treat- 
ment succeeds If 5 per cent salt solution is used, doses of 50 
to 100_ cc. are given The amount of salt injected must be 
charted in the daily computation of salt and fluid intake. Use of 
hypertonic salt solutions is only occasionally effective in the 
treatment of intestinal atony and is likely to produce phlebitis 
at the site of injection. 

If all these measures prove unsuccessful in the relief of the 
distention, an indpient mechanical or paralytic obstruction 
should be suspected and appropriate measures taken. 

Urinary Retention 

The Inability of the surgical patient to void during the early 
postoperative period is one of the most fix'quenC and annoying 
problems of convalescence. Several caus-ative factors are in- 
volved. Even a normal healthy individual has difficulty in 
voiding while in bed. particularly in the recumbent position, and 
for a patient just recovering from anesthesia and operation it is 
a far more difficult accomplishment. Tile remaining effects of 
the anesthetic interfere with bladder sensation as well as with 
ability to urinate, especially if spinal anesthesia or Avertin has 
been used. Narcotic drugs, of which morphine is one of the 
commonest offenders, reduce the sensation of bladder distention 
and increase the tonus of the sjAincter musculature Voluntary 
use of the abdominal mwsckrs to initiate voiding is painful follow- 
ing operations upon the abdominal or pelvic viscera, and the 
effort may be too difficult for the patient. The bladder is dis- 
placed .anatomically by most Bynecologic operations as ncll 
as by operations upon the pelvic colon or rectum, and innerva- 
tion of the musculature is disturbed at least temporarily in 
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most patients following: these procedures. Also, a low-grade 
obstruction present in the loAver urinarj’ tract in a middle-aged 
or older male patient will interfere with normal voiding n’hen 
other contributory’ factors such as the above are present, even 
though no symptoms of obstruction had appeared previous to 
confinement to bed and to operation. 

Certain prophylactic measures may be taken before the 
problem of urinary retention arises. Since some people e.v- 
perience considerable difficulty in voiding while recumbent, the 
surgical patient may be given an opportunity to become familiar 
with the use of the bedpan or urinal during the preoperative 
period. The patient is required to void oris catheterized before 
going to the operating room. A u.seful method to reduce the 
incidence of postoperative urinary retention is the instillation of 
a mildly irritating antiseptic solution into the urinary’ bladder 
at the time of operation. It is a routine procedure in the 
gynecologic service of the Johns Hopkins Hospital to instil! 
1 ounce of Afercurochrome (0.5 per cent solution) into the 
patient’s bladder by the usual sterile technique immediately 
following the completion of operation. Woodruff and TeLinde* 
report that by means of this simple measure the number of 
major gynecologic operative patients requiring catheterization 
has been reduced from 50 per cent to less than 7 per cent. In- 
cidentally, the routine procedure includes, at the same time, the 
Vectal administration of 1 liter of warm sodium bicarbonate solu- 
tion (2 per cent) and 2 ounces of mineral oil to supply fluid and 
to render subsequent passage of feces easier. 

The fluid intake during the first day after operation is more 
or less inadequate in the patient who receives no parenteral 
fluids, and large quantities of fluid are lost by routes other than 
the kidneys. For these reasons the amount of urine secreted 
during the first few hours after operation is not, as a rule, very 
great. The average patient will TOid from 200 to 400 c-c. of 
urine u-ithin six to eight hours after operation; if not, he should 
be examined for evidence of urinary retention. While sometimes 
visible and palpable, a full bladder almost always can be identi- 
fied by percussion, a note of absolute flatness frequently extend- 
ing halfway’ up to the umbilicus. Pressure upon the suprapubic 
area will produce discomfort and an intensified desire to void 
under these circumstances. The diagnosis can be confirmed 
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witliout dilTiciilty by rectal t»r A-aginal examination A bladder 
that is demonstrable alm'e the symphysis piibis by either pal- 
pation or percussion Kcnerally contains at least 500 c.c. of urine. 

Close watch must be kept upon the total urinary output 
even though the patient does not complain of bladder distention. 
A iKitlent who receives the usual fluid intake of 2,500 to 3,500 
c.c. daily to maintain a normal fluid and electrolyte balance will 
excrete up to 1,500 c.c. of urine daily. An infusion, particularly 
if adminiateretl rapidly, will produce a diuretic effect, with the 
excretion of from 300 to 600 c.c. of urine within the next hour 
or two. Because of the decreased vesical sensation and ref1e.\es 
in the early postoperative period, the bladder may become 
markedly ox^erfull without producing the usual sensation of 
Urgency. The patient, howexer, sometimes will be restless and 
in great discomfort without .any localizing symptoms other 
than constant lower abdominal pain. 

During the first day or two after operation the quantity of 
urine xoicled on each occasion must be measured or estimated 
by the nurse and notwl on the patient’s chart. If the total 
output seems small or if no urine is x'oided within siv hours 
after operation, examination of the bladder region by the phy- 
sician is indicated. Occasionally a patient will \-oid very fre- 
quently in small amounts, perhaps 50 to 100 c.c. e\ery hour or 
two, and may complain of lou-er abdominal discomfort. Void- 
ing of this type usually Indicates ox-erflow incontinence, a 
state in which the overdistended bladder forces enough urine 
past the spastic sphincter at intervals to ease the tension tem- 
porarily. Well ox’er a liter of urine may be present in the bladder 
in such a case. 

It is unwise to allow the urinary bladder to become over- 
distended after an operation; severe stretching of the XTsical wall 
may induce atony and interfere with latw resumption of normal 
tone and also may impair the mural circulation to such an ex- 
tent that mucos.!! edema and petechial hemorrhages will follow 
rapid decompressfon bys athet^}23l}on. Such 

a condition is likely to interfere temporarily with the ability of 
the bladder to empty itself completely when contractility begins 
to return The residual urine then serx^ as a culture medium 
for bacteria introduced by the catheter and the damaged mucosa 
may show an increased susceptibility to infiammatory changes. 
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Since a healthy bladder mucosa is highly resistant to infection, 
cystitis ordinarily does not follow catheterization properly 
performed before marked overdbtenlion occurs. 

Catheterization usually is necessary for urinary retention 
following an extensive surgical procedure, but simpler measures 
may be successful in a patient who is less severelj* ill. Frequently 
effective methods of inducing a patient to void include the ad- 
ministration of a small enema containing 60 c.c. each of water 
and of glycerin, administration of a small soapsuds enema 
(500 C.C.), and application of a lightly wrapped hot-water bag 
or of hot (115® F.) irrigations to the perineum when possible. 
Addition of 30 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide to the pre^^ously 
mentioned enemas sometimes increases their effectiveness. Use 
of parasympathetic stimulant drugs has been advocated, par- 
ticularly deri\'atives of acetylcholine, which act with especial 
effect on the lumbosacral centere. .Mecholyl (acetyl-beia- 
methylcholine), adtiunisiered by mouth in a dose of 25 to SO 
mg., U often of definite x'alue. This drug should not be given 
’ hypodermically or intravenously for treatment of urinary re- 
tention nor should it be given by any route to patients in the 
older age groups, patients who are subject to asthmatic attacks, 
or patients with heart disease of any ty'pe or degree. Its use may 
be followed by systemic symptoms such as flushing, sweating, 
salivation, and a sensation of substernal tightness. Nausea and 
vomiting are evidences of toxicity’ and arc not likely to occur 
with relatively small oral doses of the drug. 

The use of Pxostigmin has become widely’ popular as a 
routine measure for prex'ention of posioperatix’e disturbances of 
micturition as well as for intestinal distention; it is administered 
in doses of 1 c.c. of the 1:4.000 solution hypodermically ex'ery 
two hours for six doses immediately preceding operation and for 
from two to six doses immediately after operation. Fully de- 
x'elopecl urinary' retention may’ respond to a single injection of 
1 c.c. of Prostigniin (1 .2,000), repeated in two hours if necessary’. 

The presence of a drain in the space of Retzius or in the 
cul-tie-sac or rectum will decrease the capacity' of the bladder by 
redudng its room for e.xjxinsion. UTien the drain is shortened or 
remox’ed, ilifilcuUies in urinary' cx'acuntion usually dis.Tppear. 

Patients who are not sex'crely ill may be able to void if they 
are propped up in high Fowler's position or are allowed to sit 
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upright in IwtI. PoIiowifiB rclsttwly minor operations, patients 
of cither sex can be allowed to use a bedside commode if nec- 
essary. Although the c.xcrtion involved in such a procedure Is 
a disadvantage, it is preferable to the possible establishment of 
a urinarj' tract infection follovk’tng catheterization. Most sur- 
gcons have no objection to allowing patients to get up to void 
immwliatcly after an operation such as an appendectomy 
through a muscle-splitting incision but prefer catheterization 
to allowing their arising immediately after other types of ab- 
dominal incisions. Advocates of routine early ambulation, 
however, maintain that normal urination and avoidance of 
catheterization are among the benefits and advantages of this 
measure. 

Two of the mostobviousand yet most frequently overlooked 
reasons for postoperative urinarj* rclemion arc Jack of privacy 
and lack of confidence. Initiation of micturition is hindered to 
a variable but sometimes an extreme degree even in normal 
healthy individuals by the presence of other people Very often 
a patient unable to void following operation may be able to do ' 
so if helped to a b«lpan and then allowed to trj' by himself with- 
out the encouraging but distracting ministrations of an attendant 
In other cases, lack of confidence follows one or two unsuccessful 
attempts to void and all measures short of catheterization then 
fail. Occasionally a patient will go through ten days to two 
weeks of con\'aIcsccnce before the ability to %*oid normallj’ re- 
turns. McLaughlin and Brown,* after investigating the problem 
of urinary retention in healthy young men subjected to various 
surgical operations, concluded that the commonest cause of 
postoperative inability to void is on a psychic basis and that 
proper nursing care and encouragement arc the most effective 
answers to the problem. This investigator found th.it while 
Trostigmin in full dosage was effective in prevention of post- 
operative urinary* retention, the results were fully as goal when 
sterile normal salt solution was substituted for Prostigmin 
without the knowJedge of the attendant's or the patient. 

When voiding cannot be induced by measures such as those 
mentioned, catheterization will be required and should not bo 
deferred too long. Prolonged overdistention of the bladder will 
interfere with the return to normal tonus and encourage the 
retention of a residual qoantity.of urine. The resulting stag- 
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nation is tiie chief factor in the devefopment of c>’stitis following 
catheteriiation, particularly if catheterization is repeated at 
long intervals. The procedure must be performed with strict 
adherence to sterile technique and an instillation of I ounce 
of a mild antiseptic is made before the catheter is withdrawn. 
Solutions frequently used include silver nitrate (0.1 per cent), 
Mercurochromc (0.5 per cent), boric acid (2 per cent), or aqueous 
Merthiolate (0 1 per cent). If the bladder has been allowed to 
become overfull, it is probably wiser to remove perhaps 400 c.c 
of urine ever 3 ' hour or two until emptying is complete and the 
stretched edematous bladder wall has become accommodated 
gradually to the decreasing tension. 

An order to catheterize the patient every eight hours if 
necessary’ is left as a routine in many cases Such an order docs 
not cover the possibility that bladder distention may develop 
rapidly and perhaps asymptomatically if large quantities of 
fluids are given. It also places the responsibility for the decision 
upon an attendant who may not be aware that frequent voiding 
of small quantities of urine is an indication of overflow incon- 
tinence. Furthermore, in many cases the possibility' of urinary 
retention is not even considered until the patient begins to com- 
plain spontaneously, by which time ovordistention may bo 
severe. In every case, the surgical patient should be e.vamined 
and his chart checked at least every' rix hours after operation 
to note if voiding in proper amounts has occurred. Catheteri- 
zation should be repeated if necessary without regard for a fi.vcd 
time interval, although no postoperati\'c patient should be 
allowed to go more than eight hours wjthovit emptying his 
bladder, particularly after a catheter has once been inserted- 

After the ability to void voluntarily returns, the presence 
of residual urine should l)e determined by catheterization im- 
mediately after voiding. Little or no urine should be obtained. 
II the rtuantity of itridual uriut exceeds 50 c.c., the patient 
should be catheterized in the same way routinely every six to 
eight hours immediately after each voiding until the residual 
amount on two successive catheterizations is less than 50 cubic 
centimeters. Retention of this puddle of contaminated urine in 
the bladder encourages the development of infection. 

When the patient requires catheterization more than three 
successive times or when a rignificant residual urine persists. 
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the introduction of a urethral retention catheter is preferabJe to 
repeated catheterization. The catheter may be allowed simply 
to drain into a betlside bottle or may be attached by means 
of an extension and a glass Y tube to an infusion bottle con- 
taining a mild antiseptic solution (boric acid 2 per cent) and 
to a tube draining into an empty bottle on the floor (Fig. 19). 
All parts of the apparatus as well as the solution must be sterile. 
The bladder is kept empty by the drainage tube and the irrigat- 
ing solution is used to wash out the bladder three or four times 
a day, quantities of 200 to 250 c.c. being used for each irrigation. 
This procedure prevents accumulation of residual urine, avoids 
the need for repeated catheterization, and minimizes the likeli- 
hood of introduction of bacteria into the bladder. The catheter 
is allow’ed to remain in place for at least several days, until the 
patient is active in bed and is in good general condition. Fol- 
lowing withdrawal of the catheter, a test is made for residual 
urine as before. If persistent residual urine is still present, 
drainage is again instituted for a second period of one or t^vo 
days. Presence of residual urine or of urination difficulties fol- 
lowing a second period of drainage is an indication for cysto- 
scopic investigation. The commonest cause of such prolonged 
retention in older men is prenously asymptomatic slight hyper- 
trophy of the prostate gland or of the detrusor muscle. 

Although infection does not commonly develop in a properly 
drained or emptied urinary bladder, prophylactic doses of sul- 
fadiazine should be given during repeated catheterization or 
use of a retention catheter. Full dosage is not necessary; a 
concentration of the drug in the urine sufficient for bacteriostasis 
can be attained by administration of 0.5 Gm. (gr. 7|^) of sul- 
fadiazine ever>’ four to six hours during the day and night. 
Sodium bicarbonate is given in twice this dosage and large 
quantities of fluids are administered to prevent crystalluria. 
Urine output is charted and the total output maintained bet^\•ee^ 
1,000 and 1,500 c.c. daily. A diminished urinary output fa%'ors 
the development of bladder infection in these circumstances. 




• Fig 20 — Aufomatif IW»1 dr*In- 
Bgeortbpbladiler A IlBrilez raib* 
Mtr (Sec. IS rrrnch ; li flxpd in 
place anA the apparaiut alrrillznl 
t>pforHUYp.iRlonnpcled Toexcludn 
air. coonectlon U made Hhen thit 
appnnitu.1 boa boon flllpci vitb fluid 
and the catheter Is draining rrcely 
tiate uf flow of solution Is adjusted 
at about CO drops per mlnutn thu 
ovorflow tulie, X. Is nialniabieil at 
aietrel almut two inches above the 
lyroplusls Hhen tho bladder is 
B(onic and is grailoally raised pro- 
portlonatelr as bladder tonlelty 
returns. Fluid enters Uio bladder 
until tbeintra\»lcal pressure offers 
enough resist anen to permit passage 
of fluid along the overflow tube. X tUphoa drainago results Bnd continue* until 
the bladder Is empty and air Is drawn Into Iho sjsiem. breaking the slplionsge. 
The process then repeats Itself, filling and cmptjing of the bladder 
auiomallcnlly The air vent In the drip tahe must bo kept patent and tho flolil 
rescnolr must not be allowed to run dry. Slerile normal salt solution, pho*- 
phorie add (0 25 per cent) soluHon. boric add (I » !»«• cent), or acriflavlno 

residual urine is high and return of Bormal inklurlUon 

(be neurogenic bladder or in preoperaUva preparation i°;-PrMU ic surgery wl, 
residual urine osceods 100 cubic ceoUmewr# |Court«y Dr. Paul L. Oetroff | 
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Urinary Tract Infection 

UHnary tract infection may develop as a complication fol- 
lowing almost any type of operation and usually is secondary to 
postoperative urinary retention with incomplete emptying and 
residual urine. 

Prophylactic measures against infection must bo taken 
following every catheterization (p. 333) and retention of residual 
urine prevented. Although frequent catheterization is certainly 
undesirable, potentially infected urine should not be permitted 
to stagnate in a bladder that has become atonic following over- 
distention. Frequently repeated catheterization or drainage by 
a retention catheter is imperative in such a case. 

Certain patients are especially liable to development of 
residual urine and consequently have a tendenej’ to develop 
bladder or kidney infections, for example, patients suffering 
from a chronic debilitating disease, patients confined to bed for 
long periods, patients with previous urinary tract disease, or 
people past middle age. Operations upon the pelvic organs in 
either men or women are often followed by urinary tract in- 
fections, as are operations of any type upon men with slight 
prostatic enlargement or women with cystocele or uterine pro- 
lapse. 

Sj'mptnms of urinary tract infection are often general; in 
many cases the onset is marked abruptly by chills, fever (tem- 
perature 101 to IDS'* F.), malaise, anorexia, and sometimes 
nausea and vomiting. Leucocytes are elev’ated, with a pre- 
dominance of neutrophilic forms. Because of the lack of local- 
izing sjTnptoms, the condition is often erroneously diagnosed as 
grippe or “intestinal influenza" and the true nature of the dis- 
ease may remain unsuspected until symptoms of cystitis appear. 

A. specimew of wme, prefetaWy cathetervied m the female 
patient, therefore must be examined as a routine in the diag- 
nostic differentiation of any obscure febrile postoperative com- 
plication. 

Local inflammatory symptoms are confined to the bladder 
unless overdistention of the kidnej' pelvis occurs, with pain and 
tenderness in the costovertebral angle. A sterile specimen of 
urine should be secured, alurays by catheterization in the female 
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patient, for cu/tnrc and microscopic examination. An occasional 
pus cell is witliout significance; acute urinary tract infection 
generally produces definite pyuria and many large clumps of 
pus cells will be seen. If the urine contains no pus and yet the 
symptoms clearly indicate the presence of urinary tract in- 
fection, ureteral obstruction may be present, with retention of 
infected urine in the kidney pelvis 

Acute infections of the urinary tract require immediate 
energetic treatment; persistence of the condition may result in 
a chronic infection that will be dIfFicult to eradicate. Chemo- 
therapy usually is elTcclive within three to five days; if the in- 
fection has not shown a satisfactory response to treatment 
within this time, the advice of a urologist sliould be sought. At 
times these infections will require instrumental drainage; for 
example, if ureteral obstruction has developed. 

Treatment is Instituted promptly. Since the choice of 
therapy depends in part upon the type of organism causing the 
infection, a sterile specimen of urine must be secured for culture 
before treatment Is begun. Cultures are taken subsequently 
at intervals of two or three days to determine any change in the 
typo of bacteria present, so that the therapeutic attack may be 
altered accordingly. 

Treatment of this condition has changed considerably in 
recent years The introduction of pcnlcillm and streptomycin 
and further experience with the sulfonamide drugs have made 
possible an amazingly prompt degree of control over most types 
of bacteria! infections of the urinary system. These prepara- 
tions have supplanted almost entirely the older remedies such 
as acrillavine, hexylrcsorcinol, sodium add phosphate, and me- 
thenamine. Mandelic acid and the ketogenic diet occasionally 
are of value, especially in chronic infections, but are not used as 
a rule until chemotherapy has failed. 

Sulfadiazine is perhaps the most useful of the sulfonamide 
drugs for treatment of mixed infections of the uritiarj’ tract. 
WTiile it is most effective against streptococci, sulfadiazine also 
exerts some effect in staphylocoede infections. It is of less value 
in chronic infections and of almost no value against gram- 
negative bacilli. Full dosage of sulfadiazine is not necessary; 
on initial dose of 2.0 Gm. fer. 30) may be given, folloved by 
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0.75 to 1.0 Gm. (gr. 12 to 15) everj* six hours, together with 
double this dosage of sodium bicarbonate. The dosage for 
children is from one-half to t^vo-thirds of the full dosage, calcu- 
lated according to weight or age. Sulfadiazine is excreted at a 
fairly slow rate and is one of the least to.vic of the sulfonamide 
drugs. Although serious toxic reactions rarely occur (p. 291), 
the chief disadvantage of the drug is that in occasional cases 
acetylsulfadiazine crystals will precipitate in acid urine, causing 
oliguria or even anuria duo to kidney damage or ureteral ob- 
struction. It is necessary therefore to maintain the urinary re- 
action at least close to the point of neutrality by administration 
of sodium bicarbonate or sodium r-hactate to minimize precipita- 
tion of crj'stals, even though alkalinity of the urine is more favor- 
able to bacterial growth. UTiile oliguria or anuria from this cause 
is unusual, particularly with the relatively small dosage of sul- 
fadiazine required for control of urinar>' tract infection, the pos- 
sibility must be remembered when the drug is used. Hematuria 
and oliguria occurring during administration of any sulfonamide 
drug are danger signals and require immediate cessation of its 
administration and prompt measures to improve the kidney 
function. 

Simultaneous administration of sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine, 
and sulfamerazine in one-third dosage of each (p. 292) will secure 
full therapeutic effect with much less danger of cr^'stalluria. 
Alkalinization of the urine is unnecessary when this combina- 
tion of drugs is used in average dosage, although the fluid intake 
should be high. 

Sulfacetimide is a very satisfactory drug for use in acute 
urinary tract infections due to gram-negative bacilli. Both the 
free and the acetylated forms are therapeutically effective and 
are highly soluble in acid or alkaline urine, and the drug exerts 

mixed infections of the urinary tract, the administration of 
sulfadiazine or triple sulfonamides for a ^\eek will eradicate or 
at least control all the offending organisms except bacilli, which 
then may be cleared out successfully by administration of sulfa- 
cetimide. Sulfacetimide is gixren in doses of 1.0 Gm. (gr. IS) 
three or (our times daily for three days, after v. hich the dosage 
is reduced by half and continued for another week. 
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PcnicilJm IS of great vafuc in ircatment of acute infections 
of the urinary tract due to gram-positive cocci and will often 
eliminate these organisms in tnixctl infections as v\ell. It has no 
effect, however, upon gram-negative bacilli, nor is it of consUnt 
value in treatment of chmnic infections of the urinary tract. A 
dosage of penicillin amounting to 20,000 units intramuscularly 
every two hours or 30,000 units every three hours should be used. 
The drug is e\cretc(! rapidly into tlic urine and produces a 
prompt effect in acute infections caused by penicillin-sus- 
ceptible organisms. 

Streptomycin is not a substitute for penicillin; it is elTective 
only against gram-negative bacilli In urinary tratt infections 
tluc to Escherichia coH, Proteus vulgaris, Aerobader oerogenes, or 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa, however, the rapidit}' and complete- 
ness of its therapeutic effect may be little short of amazing. 
Tree drainage of the urinarj' tract is necessary; the presence of 
stones or of obstructions may render the drug entirely inelTecttvc. 
Mixed infections do not respond well to streptomycin and pro- 
longed administration or insufficient dosage is likely to increase 
the tolerance of the organisms to the drug so greatly that they 
will become completely rcastant to streptomycin After the 
organism responsible for the infection has been identified by 
culture, relatively large doses of streptomycin are administered 
from the beginning of treatment to clear the urinarj’ tract of 
bacteria as quickly as possible. If a mixed infection is pr^ent, 
aJJ the organisms rcristant to streptomycin are cleared first by 
means of the appropriate drug, after which streptomycin is 
given in doses of 0.17 to 0.33 Gm. intramuscularly cverj’ four 
hours for five to eight days. 

Chemotherapeutic and antibiotic drugs are most cfTcclive 
in acute infections; other forms of thcrapj’ may be required I’n 
treating chronic urinary tract infections. 

Mandelic acid treatment was developed to replace the 
ketogenic diet, which is fairly effective but s difficult to ad- 
minister and control properly. This therapy is of value in in- 
fections due to gram-negative bacilli. Streptococcus Jecaiis (entero- 
coccus), and Pseudomonas aeruginosa but is not effective against 
Proteus vulgaris. It may be more effective tlian chemother- 
apeutic agents w hen residual urine is present. The preparations 
most commonly used include ammonium mandclate in aqueous 
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solution (10 per cent), elixir (20 to 30 per cent), or enteric-coated 
tablets. Calcium mandelale is sometimes preferred. Sufficient 
dosage is administered to supply a total of 12 to 16 Gm. of the 
drug a day, preferably divided into four doses of 3 to 4 Gm each. 
Methenamine mandelatemay beused in doses of 1.0 Gm. three or 
four times daily. MandeHc acid is effective only in an add me- 
dium; the pH of urine must be maintained between S.5 and S 0. 
the reaction being checked by nilrazine test paper once or twice a 
day. The drug itself often suffices to acidify the urine to the 
proper degree; if not, ammonium chloride or ammonium nitrate 
may be given in addition. Total daily fluid intake is restricted to 
1,500 ac- to assure proper urinary' acidification. The urine may 
become free of pus within four or five days after institution of 
treatment, but medication is continued for several days longer 
Specimens of urine are secured under sterile precautions for cul- 
ture three and six days after cessation of medication to establish 
the completeness of cure (Campbell^. 

Mandelic acid preparations sometimes produce gastric irri- 
tation; calcium mandclate or enteric-coated tablets of ammonium 
mandelate may be the most acceptable forms. Although the 
drug produces no toxic effects in therapeutic doses when kidney 
function is normal, it is not advised when renal disease is present, 
since under these circumstances it may produce renal irritation 
and will not be excreted in sufficient quantity to be effective. 

Other dru^ used frequently in infections of the urinary 
tract include methenamine and Pyridium. Methenamine is of 
xtilue chiefly in bacterial infections and is effective only in acid 
urine, in which it liberates formaldehyde in small quantities. 
Methenamine is given orally in doses of 1.0 Gm. four times daily 
together with large quantities of water and sufficient amounts 
of ammonium chloride or acid sodium phosphate to maintain 
urinary’ acidity. Pyridium is of value chiefly for the relief of 
tenesmus, frequency, and bladder irritability caused by acute or 
chronic infection, although it e.xcrts some bacteriostatic effect 
also. The drug is given in doses of 0.2 Gm. (gr. 3) three times 
daily before meals; it should not be used in the presence of renal 
damage or gastrointestinal tract disease. 

Diet should be light and cxisily digested, containing a large 
proportion of carbohydrate. When chemotherapeutic or anti- 
biotic drugs are being used, the fluid intake is increased to 3,000 
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c r. daily to insure proper irrigation of the urinar>’ tract. Fluids 
are restricted when the drug used is effective only in add urine 
(for example, mandelic acid) Proper evacuation of the bowels 
is encouraged by administration of enemas or mild cathartics. 
Supportive measures in general arc those indicated in the man- 
agementof any acute febrile disease. 


lliceotigh 

Operations on the upper alxlominal viscera are sometimes 
followed by hiccough. The mechanism of onset of the hiccough 
is not always clear; it may result from such widely dix-ergent 
causes as peritonitis, or diaphragmatic irritation (as in pleurisv 
and subphrenic abscess), or dilatation of the stomach, or reten- 
tion of toxic products in the blood (as in ua*mia). Merely an 
annoyance at theon«ct, pecsistent singt/ht/s may rapid/y exhaust 
the patient's strength and produce marked depression or even 
death. Phj'slologically, hiccough is a sudden clonic twitch of 
one or both sides of the diaphragm, resulting in a sudden in- 
spiration, interrupted by a reflex closure of the gfoltis. This 
spasmodic contraction is continued at intcn’als of a few seconds 
uninterruptedly and may interfere with sleep, speech, and the 
taking of food. 

Medication usually has little effect, although a mild attack 
will sometimes respond to Hoffmann’s anodyne (10 to 30 min- 
ims). Benzedrine (amphetamine sulfate) may be tried in doses 
of S to 10 milligrams. Some of the more time-honored remedies 
have apparently been empiric methods of increasing the blood 
carbon dioxide content; for example, holding the breath as long as 
possible or drinking a large glass of water very slowly The most 
generally used treatment is administration of carbon dioxide by 
inhalation. When a gas machine is available, a single adminis- 
tration of 5 to 10 per cent carbon dioxide in ox>-gen for several 
minutes almost always will relieve the spasms if there is no 
physical basis such as an undiagnosed difatarion of the stomach. 
Wien no gas apparatus is obtainable, a simple but almost equally 
effective expedient is that of permitting the patient to rebreathe 
into a grocer's two-quart p.iper bag held tightly around the mouth 
and nose. If these measures are unsuccessful, gastric lavage 
should be performed; even though there is no actual indication, 
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the patient may have his attention so diverted by the procedure 
that the seif-propagating rhythm of the hiccoughs may be perm- 
anently broken. A blood chemistry examination may reveal 
early nitrogen retention or evidence of early acidosis. When 
the deranged electrolyte balance or disturbed renal function has 
been corrected by appropriate intravenous fluids and other in- 
dicated therapy, the normal function of the diaphragm may be 
resumed. 

In the most intractable cases, when thorough investigation 
reveals no abnormal conditions likely to produce hiccough and 
when all therapeutic procedures have failed, fluoroscopic e.\ami- 
nation should be done to determine which side of the diaphragm 
is producing the symptom. The phrenic nerve on that side is 
then anesthetized. Since the spasms often will disappear com- 
pletely if their rhythm is interrupted for an hour or more, an- 
esUietization of the nerve with procaine (1 per cent) is usually 
sufficient. The phrenic nerve is located too deeply to be reached 
effectively by simple injection; operative e.sposure of the ners'e 
as it crosses the scalenus anticus muscle is the safest procedure 
and can be accomplished without difficulty under local anes- 
thesia. Following injection of procaine into the nerve, a loop 
of silk thread may be passed beneath it and the ends of the loop 
brought out the incision H the hiccough recurs after the pro- 
caine effect has disappeared, traction on the thread will control 
the spasm. In the most severe cases, temporary paralysis by 
crushing of one or even both phrenic ner\-es may be necessary. 

Skin 

Patients whq are debilitated because of age, malnutrition, 
metabolic disease, or neurologic or vascular lesions are particu- 
larly likely to develop pressure sores or decubitus ulcers when 
they are confined to bed. Constant and unaccustomed pressure 
upon the skin over bony protuberances, however, may produce 
painful irritation or necrosis and ulceration even in ordinary 
patients who have been subjected to severe operations and 
are undergoing prolonged convalescence. This complication, 
although usvtally more annoying than serious, may become in 
debilitated individuals the starting point for a spreading gan- 
grene or e.Ntensive infection that may threaten life. Such an 
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occurrence in a diabetic patient may render dietary and insulin 
control of tlic metabolic disease all but impossible. 

Since these lesions arc the direct results of impaired dreu- 
lation due to long-continued pressure upon areas in which bony 
parts He close beneath the skin, propliylactic measures are 
of great importance. Patients in whom tlie de%-eIopment of 
decubitus ulceration is likely to occur slioiild be allowed to lie 
upon a rubber ring to protect the sacrum or should be placed 
upon an air mattress. Frequent change of position is advisable 
to avoid prolonged presure on any one spot, and evidences of 
skin irritation must be noted at once Individuals with associ- 
ated diabetes or arteriosclerosis must be watched with particular 
attention; ulceration over the sacrum or upon the heel may alter 
the prognosis completely. 

The mildest forms of such skin lesions are usually mani- 
fested as reddened, dry areas over the sacrum, trochanter, heel, 
or olecranon and are painful, tender, and symmetrically distrib- 
uted. The chief consideration is the relief of pressure upon the 
affected area; lesions on the sacrum are protected by placing 
the patient on a rubber ring or In the prone position, and lesions 
on the heels may be kept away from the bed by placing one or 
two pillows beneath the legs, just above the heels. WTiile skin 
lesions resulting from irritation by the bedclothes are best m.an- 
.aged by application of line oxide ointment and a soft dressing 
of silk, linen, or fme-mesh gauze, those resulting from prolonged 
pressure are best treated by measures designed to improve the 
local circulation .and to toughen the skin. Alcohol (50 per cent) 
may be applied frequently during the d.ay to such lesions if the 
skin is not broken, and thearea dried and dusted with zinco.xide 
powder. Exposure of the in\-olved area, especially if on the back, 
to Infrared rays under the direction of a physiotherapist may be 
of value. 

Actual decubitus ulceration or bedsore may de^•elop with 
great rapidity once the affected skin is broken and may progress 
into large areas of persistent and spreading gangrene, without 
mucli evidence of purulent inflammation. Since the primary 
etiologic factor is the local impairment of circulation, one of the 
most important therapeutic measures is ;tlie relief of pressure. 

If the p.itient can be kept from resting his weight upon the 
lesion and if .active measures to improve the general physical 
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coadition are taken, the ulcerated area will often respond to 
simple cleanliness. Moist dressings are distinctly contraindi- 
cated; the tissues become edematous as a result, and the area of 
circulatorj’ defidency and gangrene spreads with increased ra- 
pidity. The ulcer should be kept dry; applications of gentian 
violet (1 per cent aqueous solution) may help to form a pro- 
tective eschar and stimulate cpithelization. Irradiation with 
infrared or ultraviolet rays, advocated by some, is less useful 
when topical applications of dyes have been made. W'hen gan- 
grene is e.'ctensiw, scarlet retl ointment (1 per cent), allantoin 
ointment (2 per cent), or nitrofurazone ointment may be of value. 

It has been recognized for many years that there is a nu- 
tritional factor in the development of decubitus ulcers and that 
correction of anemia and of nutritional defidencies is necessarj' 
to secure healing of the lesion. Mulholland and his group* have 
dentonstrated the relation of hypoproteinemia to the occurrence 
of these lesions and the relation of dietoiherapy to their cor- 
rection. Investigations by these workers of the influence of 
diet on healing of decubitus ulcers in a snutll number of patients 
indicated that high caloric diets were ineffective until a high 
protein intake was added. Further conclusions drami from 
these studies were that vitamin concentrates are ineffective 
unless adequate proteins are furnished and that moderate degrees 
of anemia do not interfere tvith healing when sufficient proteins 
and vitamins are supplied. In addition to local measures, there- 
fore, proper treatment of decubitus ulceration should include 
correction of anemia by blood transfusion, of hypoproteinemia 
and malnutrition by increase in the protein content of the diet, 
and of subclinical avitaminosis by administration of therapeutic 
doses of the B complex vitamins and vitamin C. Intermediate 
high protein nourishments are of considerable XTilue in replacing 
deficient protein. 

Strikingly good results were obtained by surgical treatment 
of decubitus ulcers in paraple^c military' patients during the 
final years' of World War II. The e-xcellence of the results can 
be expkiined partly by the fact that the patients in military 
hospitals were all young healthy men, but subsequent trials of 
the same procedure in ordinary hospital practice have produced 
equally prompt healing. Blood transfusions, high protein diet, 
high protein dietary supplements, and vitamin concentrates are 
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administered until tlie patient shows approximately noraial 
hemoglobin, red cell, hematocrit, and plasma protein values. 
The ulcer is treated with dressings wet with penicillin solution 
(250 to 500 units per cubic centimeter) until infection is con- 
trolled, cellulitis has dkappeared. soft necrotic areas have 
sloughed away, and granulations are clean. At this stage, fine- 
mesh dry gauze is applied to the lesion and is covered with a 
bulky pressure dressing, the entire dressing to be changed daily 
by aseptic technique. After several days of dry dressings, the 
e<lenia consequent to wet dressings has subsided and the ulcer 
is ready for treatment. The ulcer may be excised, widely under- 
mined, and closed *•“' without tension by rotating flaps from abo\e 
and below. If the patient is prepared properly and ivide flaps 
are dev’eloped at operation to permit closure without tension, the 
results following closure are superior to those following skin 
graft. In either case prophylactic use of penicillin (25,000 units 
every three hours) or of sulfadiazine (1.0 Cm. every four hours) 
for several days is adi'isable. 

In some patients, particularly obese indi\iduals, a succes- 
sion of small furuncles may dex^lop over the shoulders and back 
or a large boil may appear on the buttocks or sacral region. 
Frequent applications of 50 per cent alcohol used from the first 
sign of onset will sometimes av-ert the spread or progression of 
this type of inflammation. Application of several coats of half- 
strength tincture of iodine to the incipient furuncles has been 
ad%’ocated. The patient should be kept from lying upon the 
area if possible, pillows being arranged around the shoulders or 
a rubber ring supplied for support of the buttocks. In the pres- 
ence of a marked infection of this type it may help to place the 
individual on his side or abdomen, remoxx: all cox-ering over the 
involved area, and place a cradle or tent in the bed to support 
the weight of the bedclothes. Penidllin and sulfonamides are 
obviously of value in such cases. 

Carbuncles, which are commoner in patients w’ith diabetes, 
especially when obese, may be trcatetl with hot wet dressings 
for a short time and then incised. A gridiron pattern of pirallel 
incisions without subsequent packing, as adrocated by M.nes 
and Heringman.x jg the simplest and most effective method of 
surgical treatment, resulting in rapid healing and epithelizati'on. 
Any preparation applied locally to an infected area should be 
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colorless; dyes will mask the progr^sion or recession of the in- 
flammation. For this reason, gentian violet is not used, although 
it is perhaps of some A’alue in treating staphylococcus infections 
elsewhere. Sulfathiazole in full dosage or combined sulfonamides 
(p. 292) may be administered orally, or penicillin may be given 
intramuscularly. Penicillin administered by injection into and 
around the area of infection is still on clinical trial and cannot be 
recommended generally. 

Necrotic tissue accumulating in the cavity may be removed 
by irrigation w’ith hydrogen peroxide and subsequent flushing 
w’ith sterile normal salt solution. Chlorophyll or nttrofurazone 
may aid in cleaning necrotic tissue from granulating areas and 
in promoting a healthy response of new tissue. The ointment or 
solution is applied daily to the sloughing area and covered lightly 
with a soft gauze dressing. Packs arc not used following incision 
of carbuncles, for they block drainage, increase irritation, and 
cause great pain during dressing. 

If the skin around a developing carbuncle, especially in an 
obese diabetic patient, is sosg>' and infiltrated, w'et dressings 
are contraindicated since they encourage edema, with further 
impairment of blood supply and spreading of virulent organisms 
over the surrounding skin. Dr>' radiant heat over the uncovered 
area can be supplied by an ordinary electric light or by occasional 
e.\posure to infrared or ultraviolet irradiation. The skin is kept 
soft by application of sterile petrolatum. 
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MAJOR POSTOPERATIVE COMPLICATIONS 

The more serious complications of the postoperative period 
frequently begin as relatively minor disturbances, the impor- 
tance of which may not be recc^nized at the time. Proper 
care and management of such untoteard incidents in their early 
stages will often prevent them from progressing into mote serious 
complications that may terminate fatally. Appearance of a ' 
bedsore or of a skin infection, for evample, in a diabetic patient 
who is showing an uneventful convalescence will sometimes 
precipitate a metabolic disturbance that may prove all but un- 
controllable- A good-risk patient may develop a tracheitis or 
a mild bronchitis following an ether anesthesia. Ordinarily 
easy to control, such an inflammation of the respiratory tract 
may promote the development of a massive collapse of the lung 
with subsequent pneumonic consolidation of variable degree, 
particularly if the respirations are kept depressed by too fre- 
quent doses of morphine or by fixation of the lower chest with 
adhesive strapping over an upper abdominal incision. Marked 
abdominal distention may precipitate anginal attacks in a sus- 
ceptible person, and a possibly fatal dilatation of the stomach 
may develop for want of a properly timed gastric lavage 

Very frequently a serious or fatal complication of the post- 
operative period can bo traced back in this way to a seemingly 
minor disturbance, harmless, in itself but responsible for the initia- 
tion of a chain of events that culminates in a condition threaten- 
ing the life of the indiWdiial. Physiologic deficiencies and 
potentially dangerous infections present before operation must 
be sought and corrected; those developing after operation must 
be recognized and attacked in their incipient stages or, better 
still, foreseen and prevented. 

Postopcralite Shock 

PosVopcrative shock is easier to prevent than to treat. 
Correction of nutritional defidencics and treatment of associated 
disease before operation, with awidance of ill-considered pro- 
349 
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cediires, will produce more improvement in operative mortality 
statistics tlian the moat expert treatment of postoperative shock 
resiiItinR from lack of proper preoperadve preparation 

Recognition of fully developed peripheral circulator}- collapse 
is simple, but therapy at this stage is not always effective. 
Shock must be noted in its early stages, which usually appear 
within the first twelve hours after operation; it should be sus- 
pected when the pulse becomes rapid and running and the 
blood pressure and pulse pressure begin to fall steadily. A 
- hypertensive patient may e.Khibit the symptoms of early shock 
even though his blood pressure may have dropped only to a level 
approximating the average normal value, which would, however, 
represent a severe drop of pressure from a hypertensive level. 
Such premonitory signs of impending circulatory collapse require 
prompt and energetic treatment to forestall the development of 
clinical shock. 

The immediate therapeutic measures must include not 
only restoration of the blood volume and control of the peripheral 
circulatory collapse, but also treatment of any associated con- 
tributor}' factors which may have been present before operation 
or may have developed later. 

The patient who was admitted to the hospital in shock or 
who developed shock in the early postoperative period has an 
increased tendency to develop other complications as convales- 
cence proceeds. A close watch should be kept during the fol- 
lowing days for evidences of atelectasis, anemia, venous throm- 
bosis, or wound complications. 

Ilcruorrlioge After Operation 

Hemorrhage after operation usually will produce typical 
signs, both local and general. If continued postoperative loss 
of blood is superimposed upon the postanesthetic recovery stage, 
diagnosis may be difficult, the signs often suggesting anesthetic 
and operative shock rather than rimple hemorrhage. With con- 
cealed blood loss during the Immediate postoperative period, the 
shocklike picture appears abruptly, even though the patient has 
apparently rallied following the operation, and steadily deepens, 
the pulse rate rising progresslwly and the blood pressure dropping. 

If the patient is conscious, the sensoriuni usually is dulled, 
although a moderate degree of anxiety and restlessness may be 
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exhibited. Thirst may he marked. Wiile shock alone also 
produces a certain degree of pallor, the lack of color resulting 
from continued hemorrhage has a characteristic Hvidity that 
may render it distinguishable at a glance. 

Symptoms and signs vary with the site of the hemorrhage. 
Loss of blood into the tissties is limited by the local capacity 
for distention, and the resulting swelling may be easily visible. 
Loss of blood into a body cavity usually can be diagnosed, but 
occasionally it may produce no localizing indications of any kind. 
Hemorrhage into the chest will produce the dyspnea and physical 
signs typical of fluid in the pleural space Free hemorrhage 
into the abdominal cavity, often but not always productive of 
pain, may be diagnosed by tlie presence of an increasing area of 
dullness to percussion, usually in the flanks, which is rarely ex- 
tensive enough to shift with a change in the patient’s position. 
The diagnosis sometimes can be confirmed by the presence of a 
soft mass in the cul-de-sac evident on rectal or vaginal examina- 
tion. Hemorrhage into the lumen of the bowel may reach almost 
fatal proportions before it is evacuated as a copious tarry stool 
and often can be diagnosed only by exclusion. A minimum 
of 100 C.C. of blood is required to produce a tarr>’ stool. Such a 
hemorrhage should always be anticipated as a possible complica- 
tion in patients who have ulcerative lesions of the gastrointestinal 
tract or a lesion causing obstruction of the portal vein. 

If concealed bleeding is suspected, hourly pulse and blood 
pressure readings, hemoglobin determinations, and red blood cel! 
counts should be taken. Shock or peripheral circulatory collapse 
is marked by hemoconcentration due to plasma loss, while 
continued hemorrhage, since blood cells are also withdrawn 
from the circulation, usually is followed b>’ blood dilution. 
As a result of blood loss, tissue fluids pass into the blood vessels 
from tile extravascular tissues to preserve the blood volume as 
well as possible, with a resulting relative decrease in the con- 
centration of the cellular elements of the blood. Falling blood 
pressure, falling hemoglobin, rising pulse rate, and increasing 
pallor therefore are the most dependable signs of a progressing 
concealed hemorrhage. It must be emphasized, however, that 
an acute massive hemorrhage may cause collapse so rapidly tliat 
there may be no time for significant alterations to occur in the 
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concentration or refative proixn-tions of the constituents of 
the blood 

Wliaievcr the location of the hleedins: point, measures must 
be taken to stop the blood loss as quickly as possible. If it is 
a simple incisional hemorrhage, one or two deep sutures about 
the oozing vessel will suffice. A large hematoma deep in the 
wound, however, may necessitate return of the patient to the 
operating room, e\-acuation of the clot, and location of the point 
of hemorrhage. An incision which contains a massive blood 
clot heals A"ery poorly and is highly susceptible to the de\T?Iop- 
ment of infection. Slight bleeding within the abdomen or gastro- 
intestinal tract may require no treatment e.\cept absolute rest 
and frequent administration of morphine to allay apprehension. 
Once it becomes apparent, how'ever, that the blood loss is con- 
tinuing, there should be no delay in reopening the incision in the 
operating room and controlling the hemorrhage. U'hen intro- 
duction of suture.s is difficult or Impossible, the use of gelatin 
sponge and thrombin (topical) solution or of absorbiible gauze 
(ovidized cellulose) will achieve prompt control of hemorrhage 
from almost any bleeding point that is accessible. If the con- 
tinued bleeding is due to a hemorrhagic tendency such as throm- 
bocytopenia. an Immediate transfusion of fresh blood Is indicated 
to supply the lacking factor until clotting can occur, while in the 
hypoprothroinbinemia characteristic of jaundiced patients, 
specific therapy is. required in addition. 

The lost blood must be replaced by properly matched trans- 
fusions. These should be given very slowly to avxiid the pro- 
duction of a rapid rise in blood pressure. Vasoconstrictor drugs 
also are dangerously likely to increase the blood pressure too 
suddenly and therefore may interfere with the formation of a 
clot at the bleeding point. Intravenous infusions of normal 
salt solution and dextrose or transfusions of plasma, administered 
slowly, will serve to maintain the WotkI volume and blood pres- 
sure for the time necessary to prepare a transfusion in treatment 
of massive hemorrhage. Introduction of these fluids may in- 
crease blaod loss, however, if administered during the piogress 
of the hemorrhage. Such treatment consequently should not 
be given until the bkwJ loss has been controlled, unless shock is 
threatened. 
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After the bleeding \'essel has been secured or the impossJ- 
bilitj’ of controlling the hemorrhage by local measures has been 
established, the patient is placed horizontally or with his feet 
elevated and is covered with blanl^ts. Aforphine, 10 to 16 mg. 
(gr. 1/6 to 1/4), is gi\’en hypodermically and a transfusion of 
blood is administered \’erj' slowly- If the patient is in shock 
as a result of hemorrhage, supportive measures must be insti- 
tuted before operation is undertaken. The procedure to be 
followed in each case is a matter for individual judgment. The 
effectiveness of indirectly transfused blood in increasing the 
coagulability of the redpient’s blood is not altered by the added 
sodium citrate, since there is always sufficient excess calcium 
in the recipient’s blood stream to combine with the anticoagulant . 

If the hemorrhage has been a mild one, the patient usually 
will respond satisfactorily to the accepted treatment for second- 
ary anemia. Since the hemoglobin teaches a stable level within 
lour to six days after cessation of hemorrhage, the necessity 
for transfusion of blood tn addition to administration of simple 
hematinics may be determined at that time. 

Septicemia 

Septicemia may develop in any surgical patient with a 
pyogenic focus of infection that ts insuffidently drainetl. It is 
frequently possible, honewr, to cultbTite organisms from the 
blood stream of a patient with a large abscess or carbuncle with 
no dinical evidence of actual septicemia. The few bacteria 
that spread into the blood stream by lymphatic channels or by 
direct extension from an infected thrombus in a x-ein at the 
original focus are readily destroyerl by the n.itural defenses and 
no spread of infection results. In other cases the patient’s 
general condition may be so poor or the operative procedures 
may have caused such a lowererl bodily resistance that the 
steady infiltration of small numbers of bacteria into the vascular 
channels may result finally in the establishment of metastatic 
foci of infection. Each focus then repeats the process of destruc- 
tion found at the original site. Bacteremia in pyogenic infec- 
tions usually indicates clinical septicemia, but small numbers of 
organisms may appear in the blood without necessarily produdng 
secondary foci of infection. 
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Ab in all bacterial disease, (he cJinical picture and the 
course of the infection depend upon the type and virulence of 
the organism, the si7e of the infecting dose, the number and 
frequency of such doses, and the state of the individual's general 
healtli and specific resistance to the infecting organism. An 
ovenvhelming infection in a patient with little resistance may 
produce marked prostration, with a swinging tjpe of feter, rapid 
running pulse, and all the evidences of severe toxemia. These 
patients, especially if aged or already weakened by an unrelated 
disease, usually succumb rapidly. In others the clinical course 
may lie a slow one. with a gradual deielopment, a relatively 
lengthy course, and a prolonged convalescence or steady decline. 
The most favorable type is (hat with a quick febrile response, 
a rapid overcoming of the infection, and a fairly speedy recovery. 

Diagnosis is not usually difficult, although cultures of (he 
blood may often prove negatix-e. In patients in w horn septicemia 
is suspected, an exhaustix-e search must be made for the primary 
focus, and daily blood cultures should be taken. Infected areas 
not noted or not properly treated before operation may be 
responsible; for example, dental abscesses, boils, infected tonsils, 
or abscessed cars. The uhile blood cell count u.sually is elevated 
to an exceedingly higli degree, with a pronounced shift to the 
left in the Schilling iiemogram. the increase in total count being 
due to a rise in the percentage of polymorphonuclear neutro- 
philic leucocytes. In patients xvho arc succumbing to an over- 
whelming infection, the white cell count may drop to a low level, 
perhaps ex-en below normal. This is an extremely bad prognostic 
sign and is usually terminal in occurrence. Temperature, pulse 
rate, and respiratory’ rate are altered more or less in conformity 
with the genera! type of clinical response, the sexTrest infection 
usually producing the greatest toxidty. A swinging type of 
temperature curve is the most typical form. The organisms 
most often responsible for surgical septicemia are the hemolytic 
stxeptococcus and staphylococcus, and. less frequently, the 
nonhemolytic forms. Escherichia a4i Is also a frequent inx-ader. 

Trcalnicnl.— The most important single step in the treat- 
ment of septicemia is the location and proper drainage of the 

primaryfocus. H this is a superficial abscess, it should be widely 
incised. Exploration xvilh the finger is not advocated : the well- 
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localized abscess UTill may be broken down and the cellulitis 
allowed to spread. A diffuse cellulitis should never be incised; 
hot wet dressings must be used until localization occurs. Before 
the introduction of chemotherapeutic and antibiotic drugs, liga- 
tion of the regional draining \*ein in a normal area well bejond 
the zone of infection was advocated in suitable cases. WTiile 
this is no longer necessary* when the primary focus is a small one, 
it is a !ifesa\nng procedure in treatment of massive infections 
Lateral sinus thrombosis, for example, may require the ligation 
of the internal jugular vein, and puerperal septic thrombophle- 
bitis of the uterine veins may require ligation of the inferior vena 
cava and the ovarian veins (p. 394). 

Foci of infection within the borly are sought and treated as 
Indicated according to their location. Kidnej’ infections, peri- 
toneal pus pockets, and splenic abscesses are not too difficult to 
discoN*er, but lung or liver abscesses may offer more of a problem 
in diagnosis. Subphrenic abscesses may be most puzzling of all 
and are sometimes almost Indistinguishable from localized em- 
pyema or liver abscess. However, treatment of the systemic 
Infection must be based on eradication of the original focus and 
prevention of the introduction of fresh bacteria into the blood 
stream, Unless such control of the primary’ site can be established 
quickly, metastatic abscesses may develop and render steriliza- 
tion of the blood stream practically impossible. 

Maintenance of the patient’s general health is imperative. 
Fluid losses increase with the rise in temperature and must be 
counterbalanced by administration orally and parenteraliy of the 
proper amounts to make up for the loss. In patients suffering 
from long-standing infections, the consequent breakdown of body 
protein, malnutrition, and vitamin .star%’ation assume great im- 
portance and require corrective therapy. In severe sj’stemic in- 
fections, the daily loss of protein may amount to as much as SO 
Gm., and serious wasting of body tissues promptly results. 
The patients have no inclination to take food and it is difficult 
to supply enough protein by diet e%’e« to satisfy the daily basal 
nitrogen requirement. It is in such cases as these that the par- 
enteral use of protein hydrolysates is of the greatest benefit; 
nearly 100 Gm. of complete protein can be supplied daily by 
intravenous administration of 2,000 c-c. of protein hydrolysate 
solution (5 per «nt) in divided doses, with or without added 
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dextrose (p. 76). AdtHtional quantities of protein can be pi^en 
in nutritional mixtures iniroduccd by stomach tube or, in some 
cases, by mouth. Whole proteins such as Skim milk powder, 
casein, or lactalbumin prob.ibly serxe best for oral use when 
possible, but protein bydroIy*s.ites administered frequently in 
small quantities by stomach tube are absorbed even more readily 
by a seriously ill patient. The administration of plasma trans- 
fusions is certainly of value but cannot serve as a method of 
correctinp large losses of protein. Blood transfusions are of 
great lienc/lt; the hematocrit, red cell, and hemoglobin values 
should be kept at a fully normal level. 

Large <|uanfities of carbohydrates must be supplied both 
orally and intravenously during the course of the disease, for 
their protein-sparing action as well as for satisfaction of the 
increased energy demands of the heightened metalxilism. To- 
gether with a high carbohydrate intake, an appropriate balanced 
dosage of the B comple.x vitamins thiamine, m'adnamide, and 
ribollaxnn are administered, since the physiologic requirement 
for these xntamins increases with febrile disease and with an in- 
crease in dietarj' carbohydrate. 

Much improvement has develope<] in recent >ears in the 
antibacterial therapy of septicemia. Treatment of the dise.'ise 
itself was restrictetl not \'ery long ago to the use of immune sera, 
specific antitoxins, and d>^s such as acrifl.ivine, gentian violet, 
and Jlercurochrome, none of W'hich p^o^ed cf great x-alue The 
introduction of sulfanilamide in tre-Hment of streptococcic 
septicemia marked the first great adxxince in chemotherapy of 
bacterial blood stream infections, and the use of sulfathiazole 
for generalized stapbylococdc infections afforded a reliable 
method of attack on this form of the disease. Further improve- 
ments in sulfonamide therapy ha\e followed. 

At present, sulfadiazine is the most generally useful and 
least to-xie of these drugs in the large dosage required for treatment 
of septicemia, although sulfathiazole may be somewhat more 
effective against staphyfococa. Ttiese drugs are given orally in an 
initial dose of 4.0 Gm. (gr. 60), followed by 1.0 to 1.5 Gm. 
(gr IS to 22}^) every four hours day and night, to maintain an 
effective concentration of the free drug m the blood appro.ximat- 
ing 15 mg. per cent. If oral administration is impossible, either 
drug as indicated can be gn-en intrax-enously in the form of its 
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sodium salt, of which an initial dose of $.0 Gm. in at least 100 c.c. 
of normal salt solution is injected slowly by intravenous drip. 
For administration by hypodermoclysis, a 0.5 per cent solution 
of the sodium salt in normal salt solution is used. Subsequent 
doses of 2.5 Gm. each are given in a similar manner at intervals 
of eight to ttvefve hours as required to maintain the optimum 
therapeutic level of the drug in the blood. Oral dosage is 
substituted for parenteral administration as soon as possible. 
Such dosage is continued until clinical recovery has occurred and 
the temperature has been normal for several daj-s, after which the 
dose is progressively reduced by half every ten to fourteen 
days and is continued for at least two to three weeks after re- 
covery. Withdrawal of the drug at the time of disappearance of 
symptoms is likely to be followed by recrudescence of the infec- 
tion from hidden foci not yet obliterated. Use of the sulfonamide 
drugs is subject to the disadvantage that serious toxic effects (p. 
279) may develop following such brgo doses, usually within a 
week or ten days after commencement of therapy. The patient 
must be watched closely for the earliest evidence of sulfonamide 
toxicity; if manifestations appear, the drug is discontinued at 
once and appropriate measures are instituted. There is some 
evidence tliat administration of sulfadiazine, sulfathiazole, and 
sulfamerazine in equal parts is equally effective therapeutically 
and less likely to produce toxic effects. The total dose of the 
combineil sulfonamides is the same as that of any one of the drugs 
alone. 

PeniciHIn is at lea.st as effective as the sulfonamide drugs and 
probably more so in the treatment of septicemia due to susceptible 
organisms such as the staphylococcus, hemolytic or anaerobic 
streptococci, the pneumococcus, and perhaps the meningococcus 
and the Clostridia. In treatment of septicemia, an initial dose 
of 50,000 units of penicillin is given intravenously together with 
50,000 units administered intramuscularly. A maintenance dose 
of at least 25,000 units is given intramuscularly every two hours 
or 50,000 units ev'ery three hours, night and day. The response 
usually is prompt and satisfactory, but administration of peni- 
cillin should be continued for at least four or five days following 
clinical rewverv’. After this time the drug can be given orally 
in tablet form or intramuscularly in oil and wax, if preferred, for 
another week or more. It is probably a good plan to administer 
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both peiiicjllln and a sulfonamide simultaneously in full dosage in 
treatment of septicemia caused by an organism susceptible to 
these tlriiRs. 

Like the sulfonamides, penicillin is of little or no* value in 
septicenjia due to gram-negativ'e organisms except to reduce the 
numl>er of other organisms acting as secondary invaders. Strep- 
tomycin is the drug of choice in management of blood stream in- 
fections caused by gram-negative bacteria, and (he clinical re- 
sponse to the drug usually is gratifyingly prompt. Because sus- 
ceptible organisms may dev'elop tolerance or resistance to strep- 
tomycin very rapidly, perhaps within a day or two, if insufficient 
doses are given, administration of full therapeutic amounts of 
the drug is advisable from the beginning of treatment. Strepto- 
mycin is too to.xic to permit intravenous use; the dosage advised 
In serious infections amounts to 0.33 to 0.50 Gm. given intra- 
muscularly every four hours for from fi% e to ten days. Adminis- 
tration of streptomycin is continued for several daj^s after full 
clinical reco\'er>' has occurred. 

. Respiratory Tract Coniplications 

Like most other postoperative complications, those in^oJnng 
the lungs are more easily prewnted than cured. The simpler 
irritative manifestations in the upper respiratory* tract and in the 
main bronchi following inhalation anesthesia are not uncommon 
and usually are of short duration, responding readily to ordinary 
care. On the other hand, a seemingly mild tracheobronchitis 
may be the scat ting point for a progressive consolidation of a large 
area of lung tissue and must be watched with suspicion. 

Pulmonary complications are much more common and more 
serious in men than in women; perhaps the fact that respiration 
in the female is predominantly costal in type, while that in the 
male is chiefly diaphragmatic, may be a contributory factor. 
However, it is certain that men, particularly those who smoke, are 
by cbx«aflLfc resssixatorv wXecr.ioai sujih 
as bronchitis and bronchiectasis, which may Iw of ettologic 
importance. Before operation is undertaken, any history of 
previous lung disease should be investigated and a roentgeno- 
gram of the chest should be made whenever indicated. The 
presence of any clinically evident pathologic change in the 
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lungs or the presence of cardiac deficiency requires a particularly 
careful ^Yatch for tlie development of pulmonaiy compHcatsons 
during the postoperative period. 

Coryllos,’ after oonstderable study, has stated that the post- 
operative pulmonary complications usually described as bron- 
chitis, atelectasis, and pneumonia generally follow one another 
in a progressive manner, without definite distinguishing char- 
acteristics, and “represent ewlutiona! phases of one and the same 
postoperative pathological process — bronchial obstruction.” The 
primary initiating factor responsible for the development of such 
pulmonarj' lesions is the e.vudation of bronchial Secretions occur- 
ring so commonly in patients following anesthesia. He further 
asserts, with profound justification, that, since these states may 
merge imperceptibly into one another, energetic treatment at 
the earliest stage is of the utmost importance. 

Other investigators beliew that pulmonary complications 
following operation are more likely to be due to aspiration of 
nasopharyngeal secretions containing pathogenic organisms which 
may then gain a foothold in the lung parenchyma because of the 
patient’s temporarily decreased resistance. The third etiologic 
theory that has received some consideration is that emboli 
arising from thrombosed veins In the operative area are chiefly 
responsible lor the devefopinent of postoperative lung manifesta- 
tions, the severity of the pathologic process depending upon the 
number and size of the emboli and upon the presence of path- 
ogenic bacteria. Probably each of the three mechanisms is a 
factor, the proportionate importance vaiyung in different cases, 
but it must be recognized that the presence of improper aeration 
of the lungs and consequent atelectasis are often the starting 
points of a progressive and serious postoperative pulmonary 
consolidation. 

PuuioNARY Atelectasis or Massivt: Collapse 
OK THE Lung 

Development of a sudden rise in temperature and pulse 
rate during the first two or three daj^ after operation is often due 
to pulmonary atelectasis or massive collapse, probably the com- 
monest serious postoperative lung complication. It is generally 
agreed that this condition follows the development of a mucous 
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occlusion of the main bronchus or of the smaller bronchi leading 
to the lolffi of a lunR, with complete obstruction of the air passage. 
The alveolar air behind the point of obstruction is soon absorbed, 
the rapidity of absorption depending on the e.xtent of lung 
tissue invoivcci. Consolidation and exudation proceed in the 
vinexpanded and airless portion of lung, a pneumonitis resulting. 
A secondary causative factor in the development of consolidation 
is the presence of venous stasis, due to Ioc.iI impairment of the 
pulmonary blood circulation as a result of inadequate alveolar 
inflation. If the obstruction is not soon relieved, the bacteria 
normally present in the bronchi may initiate a peribronchial 
inflammation, m'th suirsequent development of lobular pneu- 
monia (Figs. 21 and 22) 

Diagnosis. — The picture is a characteristic one and diag- 
nosis is not usually diflicult. although the condition is frequently 
overlooked because It is not kept in mind. Onset is rather rapid, 
with a sharp rise in temperature and In pulse and respiratory rates. 
Pain in the chest over the affected area is inconstant, but it may 
be present. The degrees of dyspnea and of cyanosis depend on 
the extent of pulmonary tissue in\-olved and neither manifesta- 
tion may be much in evidence. UTrer^ only a small portion of a 
lobe is involved, neither the physical signs ncr the clinical picture 
may be striking; the condition may remain unrecognized unless a 
lobular pneumonia develops later. If the major portion of a 
lobe is blocked off by a mucous obstruction in a main bronchus, 
howver, a considerable degree of collapse may be present, in 
which case the patient Irecomes ill ver>' rapidly. 

Physical signs also depend upon the extent of lung inwls-ed. 

At first, over a small area of involvement, little can be noted 
locally on examination. If a large portion of lung is collapsed, 
however, decreased expansion of that side of the chest may lie 
observed and the intercostal sp.accs may be seen to retract on 
deep insprration. The mediastinal contents .are shifted toward 
the involved side because of the alteration In pressure relations, 
the degree of shift depending upon the degree of pulmonary in- 
volvement. Wth a pulmonary collapse on the right side the 
apex impulse of the heart is seen to be displaced toward the mid- 
line; with a left-sided atelectasis the cardiac pulsation is s«n 
more laterally than normal. Mediastinal shift and the elevation 
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LOBULAR COLLAPSE LOBAR COLLAPSE MASSIVE COLLAPSE 

(PATCW ATELECTASIS) (ATELECTASIS ONE LOBE) (ATELKTASIS ONE LUNC) 



Fig 21 —Pulmonary afelectas}*- rarylog portion* ol lung collapsed duo lo 
dilTerent position* ol ohsVrucllnB pi**® (From Eteraole. C. H S. CUn North 
AinericaSl: S15. 1941. H Saundet* Co i 



Fig 22 . — Pulmonary atclecia*!*' probable course of eveota in developmeot of 
bronchial or brooehlolar obstructiou witb aubsequeot aielectasU. (From Eversole, 
11. H H. Clio North America B15. m<. W P. Sanodcra Co ) 
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and fixation of the diaphragm on the side of the collapsed lung 
may be confirmed by percusvfon. If the atelectatic area is large 
or if it increases In si^e, dullness to percussion and diminution 
of breath sounds will Iw c\ident o\-er the airless lung segment. 
Coarse bubbling rflles and sticky whee/es may be audible over an 
entire side of the chest and perhaps over both sides. A per- 



Klg 23 — PofitoperaUreatdrctuls. right long Koto diApIapprnent of nie<lJa5llnum 
atu! floratiOD of right leaf of diaphragm. 

sistent, ineffective, wet cough may be present. X-ra>' examina- 
tion within several hours after onset of pulmonarj’ atelectasis 
(Figs. 23 and 24) shows a diffuse mottling or, less commonly, a 
triangular shadow of the affected area, with the apex near the 
point of obstruction and the base toward the periphery of the 
lung, most often in the low-er lobes. Both posteroanterior and 
lateral plates should be made if posable. 
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Later, as infection spreads outw'ard from the bronchioles 
of the collapsed area, the sputum becomes purulent and is coughed 
up, and lobular pneumonia may develop, ^In such a case the 
patient becomes toxic and the^characteristic ph>*sical signs of 
pneumonia appear. 


Frequently such a small area of lung is involved that little 
general effect is evident. In some cases the involvement may 
appear to be nothing more than a transient tracheobronchitis, 
accompanied by a moderate elevation of temperature and pulse 
rate for a day or Xy,o. The true nature of the process can be 
ascertained by thorough and frequent examinations of the chest, 
the phj'sical signs being typical but occurring ox-er a relatively 
small area. 
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Astlima and allergy may be contributory factors; patients 
afflicted with protein sensilivilyare particularly subject to edema 
of the bronchial mucosa and spasm of the bronchial smooth 
muscle. Special precautions ^utd be taken with these in- 
dividuals. 

Prophjiaxis.— It has been demonstrated and confirmed 
many times that postoperative pulmonary complications are more 
likely to dewlop in patients who are in poor general condition 
Iwfore oi>eratioii. Measures such as the administration of fluids 
intravenously, transfusion of blood, and use of specific medica- 
tions to correct nutritional defidcncies and sj’stemic weaknesses 
also will serve to decrease the likelihood of a pulmonary compli- 
cation after operation. 

A long-eatablishcd axiom of surgery is that no elective opera- 
tion should be perfornuxl on a patient suffering from an upper 
respiratory tract infection. Although no untoward result may 
occur, the possibility of spread of the infection with a resultant 
bronchopneumonia after operation cannot be ignored. Surgery 
should not be attempted until at least ten to fourteen days after 
the patient's complete recox-ei^* from the respiratorj- tract in* 
fection. Oral and dental infections, which may contribute to the 
development of postoperative atelectasis, bronchopneumonia, or 
lung abscess, should be corrected as far as possible before opera- 
tion, especially if an upper abdominal incision is to be made. 

Most adult patients, particularly those who smok-e, normally 
clear a little mucus from the throat each morning upon arising. 

It is probably worth vvhOc for any patient who can do so to get 
out of bed on the morning of operation, w-alk at least a few steps, 
take several deep breaths, and cough up any tracheobronchial 
mucus that may hav« accumulated during the night. 

Any factor that fends to depress the rate or amplitude of 
respiration after operation will encourage development of atelec- 
tasis. If preoperative sedation is used, only enough of the 
drug should be given to produce drowsiness; large doses may cause 
severe and prolonged depression of respiration and of reflexes. 
Aspiration of fluid during Induction of inhalation anesthesia then 
may occur and the persistence of respiratory depression after 
recovery may hinder the expulsion of bronchial e.\udates. This 
is especially true of long-acting sedab’v’e drugs such as tribrom- 
ethanol (Avertin). 
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Statistical studies show that the type of anesthesia lias no 
constant relation to the dewlopment of lung complications; 
atelectasis and postoperative pneumonia follow operations per- 
formed under spinal anesthesia as often as those perfoi med under 
all types of general anesthesia. 'Hris is true, howe\er, only when 
general anesthesia is administered expertly and postoperative 
care is of the best type; nxirk bj* Dripps and Doming" indicates 
that unless a rational and well-planned prophylactic regimen 
is followed, general anesthesia is more likely to be followed by 
respiratory tract morbidity than spinal or regional anesthesia. 

Position of the patient rluring operation may have some rela- 
tion to postoperati\e pulmonary atelectasis. In the Trendelen- 
burg position, gra\*itational pressure of the abdominal viscera 
tends to elevate and immobilize the diaphragm, and in the lateral 
position, such as js used for inirathoradc or k'tdney operations, ex- 
pansion of the lung on the side next to the table is hindered. 
During use of the lateral position, accumulation of bronchial 
exudate and of aspirated material may occur in the bronchial 
tree of the dependent and compressetl lung. This is of particular 
significance during thoracotomy for surgical treatment of pul- 
monary 8uppu^ati^'e processes such as bronchiectasis, lung 
abscess, or tuberculosis. In operations for these conditions, the 
head of the table is kept lowered to promote drainage downward 
toward the phar>'nx rather than into unimmlved lung: the anes- 
thetist is prepared to bronchoscope the patient promptly if neces- 
sary during operation. 

Type and location of the operative incision also are contribu- 
tory factors. Upper abdominal incisions, especially those which 
require splitting of the rectus muscle high near the diaphragm, 
decrease the vital capacity of the patient much more than do 
lower abdominal wounds. Transwrse incisions seem to cause 
less pain on respiration, an advantage stressed by those who favor 
this type of operative approach. The lateral overlapping of 
fascia for the repair of umbilical hernia has been largely super- 
seded by the Mayo type of transv-ei^e fascial overlap because of 
the greater temporarj’ reduction in vital capacity produced by 
the former procedure, with a correspondingly greater incidence 
of postoperative pulmonary’ complications. InsufRcient aeration 
of the lungs is noted frequently also after operations on the stom- 
ach and biliary tract ; postoperative pulmonary complications are 
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perhaps the commonest cause of death following major surgery 
of the upper alRlonien. 

Upper alKlomtnal incisions liave a relatively high incidence of 
postoperative herniation, both imraediateand Iate;also, they are 
dosed under relatively greater tension. For these reasons the 
entire upper abdomen and the letter chest wall sometimes are 
strapped tightly with broad strips of adhesive tape following oper- 
ation. This procedure, while it may support the wound, also 
immobilizes the abdominal muscles and interferes with the 
descent of the diaphragm Respiration then is chiefly costal in 
t\pe and the lung bases, normally expanded through motion of 
the fliaphragm, remain uniiiflaierl. Bronchial secretions collect- 
ing in these dependent portions therefore are expelled with 
difficulty. Adhesive strapping should be used simply to fix the 
dressings and should not immobilize the costal margins. 

Catheter aspiration of the secretions remaining tn the 
patient’s trachea, mouth, and nose should be performed routiciely 
by the anesthetist at the conclusion of operation under general 
anesthesia. Bronchoscopic aspiration is indicated occasionally 
ns a prophylactic measure, for example, following intrathoracic 
operations; large quantities of secretion frequently can be re- 
covered from the bronchia! tree in this manner in such cases 
The prophylactic v^lue of forced hyperventilation by adminis- 
tration of carbon dioxide immediately after operation has been 
clearly proved statistically by some to bC of great x'alue and by 
others equally clearly to be of no value whatever. Until more 
series are reported, no final satisfactory- conclusion can !«■ 
drawn except by those w-ho have carried out the investigations 
themselves. Since the treatment certainly does no harm and may 
do good, it is a justifiable proowlure following operations which 
may be complicated by atelectasis (if not used as a routine meas- 
ure). 

When used immediately after an operation, carbon dioxide 
can be given in S to 10 per cent concentration In oxygen, adminis- 
tered by the anesthetist onti7 deep respirations begin, which 
usually occurs within two to three minutes. This procedure 
helps to aerate the basal portions of the lungs, clear the tracheo- 
bronchial tree of retained secretions, and hasten the elimination 
of a volatile anesthetic. It is probably useful also following 
spinal anesthesia in order to encourage e.xpansion of the basal 
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portions of the lungs. As prexiously mentioned, administration 
of a similar gaseous mixture can be carried out uhen indicated 
at inter\'als of one to three hours after the patient has been re- 
turned to his room. Dripps and Deming* prefer the use of 100 per 
cent carbon dioxide administered ev'er^* twenty to thirty minutes 
for the first six hours after operation by means of a catheter held 
several inches from the patient’s nose. The gas is administered 
until the patient begins to breathe deeply, although he should 
not be made to pant violently. It is probably unnece^ry to 
add that a surgical patient should not be awakened from a normal 
sleep to carry out a treatment of this type. Wben the necessary 
equipment is not available, a similar although less effective result 
may be attained by applying a paper bag over the patient's nose 
and mouth (p. 342J or by requesting him to take a dozen or more 
deep breaths at regular interA'als. 

The patient's position should be changed every hour or two 
■while he is awake to encourage proper ventilation of the lungs. 
Many surgeons consider this procedure to be of more value in 
prevention of atelectasis than the use of carbon dioxide. All 
agree that it is a measure of great importance, especially in elderly, 
debilitated, or obese patients. One of the greatest advantages 
claimed for early ambulation is that the patient’s reduced vital 
capacity is restored moie quickly toward normal and that both 
the pulmonary circulation and pulmonary aeration are improved. 
A reduction in incidence of postoperative pulmonary complica- 
tions consequently follows- Obviously, the ptesence of pul- 
monary infection or disease contraindicates early ambulation, 
however. 

Treatment. — ^After establishment of the diagnosis of pul- 
monary atelectasis, therapeutic measures should be instituted 
immediately to prevent the subsequent development of lobular 
pneumonia, a highly dangerous complication, espedally in aged 
or weakened individuals. 

Frequent changes in position are mandator}'. If the opera- 
tion does not contraindicate it, the patient may be placed flat or 
upon the unaffected side, with his head a little lower than his feet 
to promote drainage. Several deep breaths in this position 
may loosen the bronchia! secretions enough to permit them to be 
coughed up (Fig. 25). At times a thump on the back over the 
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diseased area will aid irv ioo'=cning ilic obstructing exuilaie. Most 
efFective of all (lie simpler procedures is the use of 5 to 10 per 
cent carlx)ii dioxide in oxygen or of 100 per cent carbon dioxide 
administered as describetl, preferably uith the patient lying on 
the unaffected side. The sudden expulsive effort of coughing 
causes sucli pain in the mdsional area, however, that the patient 
may be reluctant to cough vigorously. Firm pre.ssiire with the 
palms of l)otli hands over the incision by an attendant will help 
to support it against the sutiden muscular strain of coughing. 
Constant inhalation of steam, meriicated xx ilh compound tincture 
of benroin, may ht Ip to loosen the mucus. 



FIr 32 — -Postunil method for rellnr of bronchial obstnirclon In postoperalivo 
pulmouarr alptecUuU Tim pstiont IIhb In tho TrenUoIcntiur^ position. wlUi tho 
alTccicil cldo upjMrnicut, and rouglis xlgorousljr wUia iheoprraitvc atva is oupiKirCPd 
by a pliyslc-iAn or nurse 

The use of o.xygen alone, by tent, mask, or intranasal cathe- 
ter, is not indicated, although at first sight it maj appear to be 
of value. Certainly, the {Wtient, somewhat cx’anotic and breath- 
ing xvith difficulty, xx’ill be more coiiifortable in an iitmosphcre of 
50 per cent oxygen, but the stimulus to deeper breathing and to 
coughing will be diminished The obstructed areas of lung are 
then more likely to remain atelectatic and bronchopneumonia is 
more likely to dex-elop. On the same Insis, morphine or other 
sedatixes w hich diminish the cough reflex must be used .sparinglt . 
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Sometimes the bronchial exudate is extensive enough to fill 
the entire bronchial tree on one or both sides. Respirations then 
are difficult, and coarse, st5ck>’ rSles may be audible at some 
distance from the bed. If forced coughing, changes of position, 
and administration of carbon dioxide prove ineffective u-ithin one 
or two hours, aspiration of the obstructing mucus is necessary 
and should not be delayed any longer. This procedure is of the 
greatest value not only to treat pulmonary atelectasis in its early 
stages, but to prevent it from developing as a result of mucous 
occlusion of the bronchi. 

The simplest, least troublesome, and most widely used 
method of tracheobronchial suction is the procedure described by 
Haight and Ransom.* No local anesthesia is used as a rule and 
the entire routine aspiration of the trachea and both stem bronchi 
requires only three or four minutes. A new rubber urethral 
catheter (Robinson, 16 French) connected to a suction machine 
supplying 15 pounds of suction, is used. A collecting bottle is 
necessary, since from 10 to 20 c.c. of mucus may be obtained. 
A glass Y tube is interposed, with one arm left open, suction being 
applied only white the free opening is closed with a finger tip. 

The patient is propped up in mid-Fowler position and the 
neck Is flexed sllghtlj'. The tongue is grasped with gauze by the 
operator and is drawn forward to raise the epiglottis; the catheter 
is then p.issed through the nose and down to the larynx, a cough 
usually resulting at this point. The catheter is draum back a 
little and, while the patient inhales deeply, is passed quickly 
beyond the larynx into the trachea. Quick introduction is 
necessaiy at this point because expulsive coughing efforts occur 
as soon as the catheter slides into and beyond the larynx. If 
passage is unsuccessful, another attempt is made to slip the 
catheter p.tst the larynx during the deep inspiration which fol- 
lows coughing. The tongue is held forward continuously to pre- 
vent *}jfL C'.w. QnsfiK ^ 

hoarse voice when the patient tries to speak indicate that the 
catheter is properly placed in the trachea rather than in the 
esophagus. 

Suction is not applied until after the catheter has entered 
the trachea. When passage fs successful, the patient is quickly 
placetl in the horizontal supine position and suction is applied 
for several seconds, the catlieter being moved back and forth for 
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I to 2 cm. to aspirate the tracheal secretions Coughing usually 
results; if not, the fwtient is asked to take several deep breaths 
and to cough in order to bring up some of the bronchial mucus 
within reach of the catheter. Suction is applied again for several 
seconds, the cathetei being moved about during aspiration. 
When the trachea is dry, the patient's head is (urncfi sfigfitfy to 
the left and the catheter is passed into the right bronchus. Inter- 
mittent aspiration is continued, the catheter being introduced 
gently into the bronchus as far as possible, until the outer end of 
the catheter is two to three inches from the external nares. When 
the right bronchus is dry. the catheter is withdrawn to its original 
position in the trachea, the patient's head is turned sharply to 
the right, and the chin is slightly efevated. An attempt is then 
made to pass the catheter into the left bronchus, aspiration of 
which is performed In the same way. 

Drainage of the smaller bronchi tiuring aspiration is im- 
pro%ed if the patient Is turned on his side, with the catheterized 
side uppermost. Suction is not continued for more than fi\e 
seconds at a time, to avoid removing all the air from the tracheo- 
bronchial tree with resultant d)’spnea and cyanosis, and the 
patient is asked to take several deep breaths between each appli- 
cation of suction. Since tracheotM-onchial suction is highly un- 
pleasant to the patient, all the necessary manipulations should 
be carried out gently and firmly but quickly and without the 
!e.ast waste of lime; the entire procedure should take no more 
than three to four minutes. The increased pulmonary ventila- 
tion and freedom of respiration which foJiow are ample compen- 
sation for the discomfort. The procetiure is one which should 
be familiar to every surgical practitioner and intern, and no 
hesitanc}’ should be shown in utilizing it when the indication 
arises. Because the apparatus is so simple and the procedure so 
harmless and easily performed, it can be repeated as often as 
necessary during the first day or two following operation. 

Many patients may be unabfe to cooperate and in some 
vrisiances vt \yt Voo difficult to extheterize the trachea or 
bronchi: the procetiure is one which must be performed entirely 
by the sense of touch. After the patient has had a short rest 
and has recovered from the unsuccessful attempt, suction aspira- 
tion of the tracheobronchial tree may be trierl again under local 
anesthesia according to the following method: 
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The patient is placed supine with a hard pillow or folded 
sheet beneath the shoulders and the neck is hyperevtended. A 
bail or pledget of sterile absorbent cotton, is grasped in a pair of 
long curved forceps, dipped into a solution of cocaine (10 to 20 
per cent), and compressed gently to remove the excess solution. 
The patient's tongue ts grasped with a gauze sponge and pulled 
forward. The pledget is introduced into the pyriform fossa on 
one side and held there gently for from thirty to sivty seconds, 
occasionally against some resistance from the patient. The same 
procedure is repeated with a fresh sponge in the opposite pyri- 
form fossa, after which a third sponge is applied lightly to anes- 
thetize the vocal cords. Gentleness is necessary' in these pro- 
cedures. Finally, 1.0 c.c. of cocaine solution (5 per cent) is 
dtopped from a long s>Tinge over the base of the tongue into the 
trachea. Occasionally these manipulations alone will induce 
sufficient coughing to bring up theoffending mucus. The catheter 
Is inserted into the trachea as previously described. If difficulty 
is encountered, the patient’s head is hyperextended as much as 
possible, a moist gauze pad is placed over the lower teeth, a laryn- 
goscope is introduced sufficiently far to lift the epiglottis, and the 
catheter is guided past the vocal cords by means of a long cun ed 
damp* under direct vision (Fig. 26). All the secretions in the 
trachea dorni to the point of bifurcation can be remot'ed in this 
manner. Aspiration of the main bronchi is attempted as out- 
lined in the foregoing, although if the patient is uncooperative, 
it may prove too difficult. 

Bronchoscopy will be necessary if the patient has an e.vten- 
sive atelectasis and the previously outlined procedures prove 
unsuccessful. The steps preliminary to bronchoscopy, including 
application of local anesthetic, are the same as those described. 
The bronchoscope is passed be>'ond the weal cords under direct 
vision through a laryngoscope, after which the laryngoscope is 
withdrawn. A few drops of rocaine solution (5 per cent) are 
dropped into the lower trachea through the instrument and by 
gentle manipulation the opening of each lobe bronchus can be 
seen and the occluding secretions aspirated. If aspiration is 
done early in the course of the disease process, a surprisingly 
large quantity of exudate may be aspirated and the patient will 
recover almost at once, sometimes in a spectacular manner. If 
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aspiration is postponed too lonjj, inflammation of the bronchial 
walls may’ develop, with subsequent bronchopneumonia. 

Either penidllin or suUadiarinc is given in full therapeutic 
dosage as soon as the diagnosis of atelectasis is made, in order to 
prevent development of secondary bronchopneumonia. 



.America Zt: 916. 1044. W B. Baupdm Co ) 


BRONCnoPNClMtO.VrA 

When lobular pneumonia develops, the help of a qualj/jed 
internist is required. Progression of the pulmonary pathologic 
process from atelectasis to pneumonia may be rea^^tiizetl by the 
continued elevation and possibly the steady rise of temperature, 
pulse rate, and respiratory rate, with systemic evidences of 
definite tovicity. 

After sei era! days tlie patient usually w'ill begin to cough up 
the bronchial exudate, the character of which changes from mu- 
coid to purulent. As the breath sounds reappear over lung areas 
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formerly silent, they are noted to have a tubular quality, with a 
prolonged expiratory phase. Coarse and fine rSIes are present, 
with bubbling and sticky rdles still evident over the larger bron- 
chioles and bronchi. Leucocytosis becomes marked, the white 
cell count rising to 15,000 or more, with the increase chiefly in 
the neutrophilic leucocytes, young forms being somewhat in- 
creased. 

When the pathologic process has progressed to this point, 
adequate supportive measures and careful nursing are needed. 
Sulfonamides and penicillin are of the greatest possible thera- 
peutic value in cases of this type, and much reduction in mor- 
tality has been possible since these drugs have come into general 
use. Too much should not be exp>ected of drug therapy in bron- 
chopneumonia secondary to atelectasis, however; the pathologic 
process is not entirely an infectious one. The best treatment for 
this complication still Is prevention; prophylactic measures should 
be taken routinely to prevent the development of postoperative 
atelectasis. 

Penicillin is given intramuscularly in doses of 25,000 units 
every two hours or 50,000 units every three hours, day and night, 
and is continued for at least thirty-six hours after disappearance 
of signs and symptoms of the disease. Sulfadiazine probably is 
the most appropriate sulfonamide and is given orally in an initial 
dose of 4.0 Gm., followed by doses of I.O Gm. (gr. 15) every four 
hours. SuUathiazole is the next best of the sulfonamides and is 
given similarly; sulfamerazine in the same dosage is also accept- 
able and is advocated by many clinicians. Combinations of 
the three drugs (p. 292) are acceptable. If the patient is too ill to 
take the drug by mouth, sodium sulfadiazine may be given slowly 
intravenously in an initial dose (for an adult) of 5.0 Gm. in 100 c.c. 
of sterile distilled water or normal salt solution, followed by half 
vhU quantity of the drug every eight hours until the patient is able 
to take it by mouth in the usual dosage, or the same quantities 
may be given by hj’podermocij'sis as a 0.5 per cent solution in 
normal salt solution. Toxic reactions to these drugs may occur 
and should be noted at their earliest appearance (p. 279). If pul- 
monary consolidation and bacterial to.xemia progress to the point 
where there is danger to life, oxygen administration is instituted 
as a temporarj' measure. 
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Diet must be liKht, soft, easily digested, and attractively 
prepared; most of the foods permissible on liquid .and soft diet 
lists may be used, except when contraindicated because of special 
operations nfforts should be made to maintain the nutrition 
of the patient as well as possible. Patients unable to fake food 
by mouth may be gi\-en dextrose solution (5 to 10 per cent) 
intravenously, preferably in small frequent doses of 500 c.c. 
rather than in large amounts at once Fluid and salt balance 
must be maintained in the usual manner, using the optimum 
total daily urinary output of 1.000 to 1,500 c.c as a guide. Slow 
administration intraxenously each day of one or two liters of 
protein hydrolysate (5 per cent) solution containing dextrose 
(5 per cent) will be of value; this solution may be used as a sub- 
stitute for simple intraxenous dextrose solution. The lungs are 
evaminerJ carefully at frequent intervals to detect .ippearance of 
pulmonary edema; the appearance of widespread moist rSles 
neces-sitates reduction in the use of inirax-enous fluids. Narcotics 
are used in minimal doses. If at all. 

AsriRATioN Pneumonia 

With proper preparation of the surgical patient and improve- 
ment in anesthetic methods, pneumonia from aspiration of stom- 
ach contents has become uncommon. The complication carries 
a high mortality, pulmonary' gangrene rapidly superx-ening as 
a result of the necrotizing action of gastric juice on the lung 
parenchyma. 

Aspiration of vomited material can be prevented almost 
entirely by placing the unconscious patient in proper position on 
return from the operating room. The Foxvler position must not 
be used; U the bead is elevated and the patient x’omits as the 
effect of the anesthetic begins to wear off, aspiration will occur 
readily, aided by grax'ity. TTie subject should be placed hori- 
zontally. wdth his head turned to one side, and an attendant 
should be present to remoxxi wmitus from bis mouth as it is 
Ingurgitated. . 

As in the case of any other pneumonic process, penicillin or 
an appropriate sulfonamide should be used. In a condition .as 
severe as aspiration pneumonia, both penicillin and a sulfonamide 
should be gi.-cn simultaneously in full dosage. There is little else 
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to oflFer with respect to drug therapy; if chemotherapy does not 
produce a satisfactory response, one or two intravenous injec- 
tions of neoarsphenamine (0.3 Gm. in women, 0.45 Grn. in men) 
may be tried. The arsenical occasionally may help to control 
the growth of various spirillae and spirochetes, commonlj' found 
in pulmonarj’ gangrene, but not much benefit can be expected 
from this drug. 

The possibility of this complication must be considered in a 
patient who rapidly develops a serious pneumonitis early in the 
course of a stormy convalescence, in which persistent MJmiting, 
dilatation of the stomach, hiccough, or intestinal obstruction 
plays a part. 

Lung Abscess 

Lung abscess is one of the less common pulmonary sequelae, 
but it may appear following any type of operative procedurfe. 
As a rule this lesion Is n>ore frequent after surgery upon the 
mouth or throat. Opinion is divided as to the mode of develop- 
ment; the most univ*ersalfy accepted opinion is that lung abscess 
dev'clops foIlouHng postanesthetic aspiration of infected material 
from the upper respiratory tract, with occlusion of a peripheral 
bronchiole. Bacterial gangrene develops rapidly and extends 
into the parenchyma of the lung thiough the necrotic bronchiolar 
wall. An alternative theory considers the lesion to be of embolic 
origin, a tiny infarction developing and forming a gangrenous 
area that ruptures into a bronchiole. Contamination with bac- 
terial fiora characteristic of the upper respiratory tract is thought 
to be secondary in such a case. 

The lesion itself is a rapidly putrefj'ing gangrene of the in- 
volved area, w'ith a surrounding zone of marked pneumonitis. 
As the necrotic area liquefies, a cavity dewlops. Erosion of a 
brondiUi soon occurs and the contents of (he entity are 
coughed up. 

Symptoms. — Clinically, the onset of symptoms may be 
mild and the disease may be mistaken for an early bronchopneu- 
monia or an acute upper respiratorj' tract infection. Several 
days after onset, a dry, persistent cough appears, accompanied 
by systemic evidences of an infectious process, such as loss of 
appetite, listlessness, slight fever, and chilliness. There is oc- 
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patients at or past mitldle age wlio vere forced to remain in bed 
for relatively long periods. Only a few of these patients devel- 
oped symptoms referable to thrombosis. Pulmonary embolism 
was responsible for 3 per cent of the deaths in the entire series 
although nonfatal pulmonary eniholi occurred in several times 
this number. Similar findings haw been reported by other 
authors. 

Until recently progressiw wnous thrombosis and throm- 
bophlebitis u-ere be/iev-iefl to develop in a large venous channel 
of the peh is or upper thigh in which the slow current of \-enous 
blood, disturbed at the entrance of many tributary branches, 
developed ctidy currents, followed by local deposition of plate- 
lets and fibrin, \vith subsequent formation of a secondary propa- 
gating thrombus. Present opinion is that venous thrombosis 
begins in the lower leg, most probably in the deep vTins of the 
calf muscles, with progressive extension upward into the larger 
veins of the thigh and pelvis. Bauer .‘after phlebographic studies 
in nearly 600 patients, concluded that ihromljotlc disease of the 
lower extremities begins m the veins of the calf muscles in 
per cent of the cases. 

The thrombotic process, once begun, extends proximally 
from the site of origin, the clot growing along the lumen of the 
vein in the direction of the blood flow (Fig, 27). As the m.nss 
builds up, the propagating portion becomes jellylike and soft, 
so that it may be difRcuit to distinguish where clot cea.wa and 
fluid begins. Early m (he course of the process the clot is ad- 
herent to the vein wall only at the point of origin; the entire 
length of the femoral vein soon ma}' be filled with a soft throm- 
bus, attached precariously at its distal end and freely moving 
in the venous current. Growth and extension of the clot may 
proceed rapidly up the iliac vein to the inferior vena cava, the 
sole point of attachment in the early course of the process still 
being at the site of original development in the lower leg. De- 
tachment of the head of the thrombus practically jiever occurs; 
emboli de\’elop from the soft, almost seniiliquid Iwdy and tail, 
which may break off at any time and be swept along the venous 
current to the right side of the heart and thence to the pulmonary 
arterv. Thrombo-sis will not often develop in a strong current; 
in fact, a thrombus forming along a weak venous current may 
stop growing when it meets a rapid stream.* 
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Formation of the soft.groning thrombus is a rapid process, 
occupying only a few hours, or at most several days. Almost 
no symptoms may be noted during this time when the extending 
clot is free in the lumen of the vein but does not occlude it. At 
this stage the danger of pulmonary embolism is greatest and the 
clinical and subjective evidences of thrombosis are least. Any 
portion or all of the clot may be dislodged without cause or with- 
out warning ami produce a pulmonary embolism, often the ear- 
liest indication that venous thrombosis has de\rloped. Fortu- 
nately, Jrowevcr, tire clot usually remains attached, gronv until 
it fills the lumen of the vein, and becomes adherent (o the fntinia. 
If the process is not too extensive, no interference with venous 
drainage may result and the patient may ne%er know that he has 
had a venous thrombosis. In other cases, complete occlusion of 
the common femoral and iliac wins occurs, with the production 
of marked edema, swelling, and pain in the thigh and leg (phleg- 
masia alba riolens or milk leg). Wliile the local symptonrs are 
more severe in these patients, there is less likelihood of pulmonary 
embolism since the intravascular clot rapidly becomes adherent 
to the Inflamed intima. 

The different picture presented by quiet wnous thrombosis 
(phlebothrombosis) on one hami and acute thrombophlebitis 
on the other has been e-splalned in different ways Homans’ 
and Bauer* believe acute thrombophlebitis to be little more than 
a secondary development from progressing \-enous thrombo-sls, 
in which the vein becomes occluded completely by the clot, 
organization between the thrombus and the wnous intima oc- 
curs, aseptic phlebitis and periphlebitis appear, and fewr, 
tenderness, pain, and vasospastic refle.xes result. The main 
difference between quiet thrombosis and acute thrombophlebitis 
(phlegmasia alba dolens) therefore lies in the presence of inflam- 
matory reaction in the femoral and iliac wins in the latter con- 
dition. Other wTiters maintain that phlebothrombosis and 
thrombophlebitis are two separate and distinct pathologic 
entities. Ochsner* states that the mechanism of clotting In the 
two conditions is on an entirely different basis, inflammatory 
changes in the vascular endothelium acting as the direct cause of 
clotting in thrombophlebitis and two other factors (increased 
coagulability of the blood and slowing of the blood flow) bang 
responsible for intravenous clotting in phlebothrombosis. The 
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latter author further states that indmal attachment and organi- 
zation of the loose intravascular clot in phlebothrombosis occurs 
infrequently in the early stages of the disease, as maintained 
by Bauer, and that this should not be depended upon to diminish 
the likelihood of pulmonary embolism. 

Complete occlusion of the common femoral or external iliac 
vein with phlegmasia alba dotens may produce chronic edema 
of the affected extremity. In some cases the femoral vein re- 
c^malizes, but since the valves are destroyed by the organized 
clot it is doubtful whether the reopened vein improves venous 
drainage or increases venous reflux* because of valvular insuf- 
ficiency*. Most of the return blood flow in these patients is 
diverted through normally small collateral channels which en- 
large sometimes to great size. 

Although the primary’ etiology of postoperative intravenous 
clotting has not been finally e.\plained, three factors contributory 
to its de\*eIopment‘* haw been recognized; namely, retardation 
of the wnous flow, increased ojagulabiUty of the blood, and 
inflammatory' changes in the walls of the veins. The most im- 
portant of these is undoubtedly venous stasis in the lower ex- 
tremities os a result of muscular inactivity, postoperative cir- 
culatory and respiratory depression, and perhaps increased intra- 
abdominal pressure from tight dressings or from intestinal dis- 
tention. Hunter and associates* ha\-e stated that "'the greatest 
single factor favoring thrombus formation in the lower extremity' 
is sudden confinement to bed of a pre\'iously ambulatory older 
person. without the benefit of exercise or the aid of gravity in the 
maintenance of an efficient venous drculation.” The depressing 
efiect of increased intra-abdominal pressure upon wnous return 
from the legs is especially' marked when the patient is kept in 
Fowler's position, which accentuates venous stasis in the pelvis. 
It is possible also that the common femoral and popliteal veins 
may be compressed as a result of the concomitant flexion of the 
thighs and legs, particularly’ if a pillow' is placed below the knees. 
Shallow respirations bewuse of patti in the operative incision also 
tend to decrease the rate of venous flow’ to the pulmonary circula- 
tion and consequently to retard the rate of flow' in the veins of 
the lower extremities. 

Howewr, slowing of the wnous return is not enough in itself 
to cause intravascular clotting. Tliere is an increase in coagula- 
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Ijllity of the blood following injurj', surgical operation, or partu- 
rition which acts as a contributory factor in the development of 
\enous thrombosis. The explanation for the increased clotting 
tendency is not clear; it may be due to a combination of causes 
such as operative trauma with release of thromboplastin and in- 
creased aggiutinability of the blood platelets, dehydration with 
hemoconcentration and increastxl blood viscosity, and changes 
in the plasma proteins, with elevation of the fibrinogen and 
globulin. A rise in platelet count occuis following trauma of any 
type but cannot In itself be responsible for postoperative intra- 
vascular clotting. Venous thrombosis may occur at any time 
between the first day and the fourth week after operation, while 
the postoperative rise in blood platelets appears after the fourth 
day as a rule, reaches its height by the tenth day, and disappears 
within two to three weeks. It is probable that the increase in 
platelets contributes to the growth and propagation of the clot, 
however, once it has begun to develop. 

Other changes in blood components immediately following 
operation also have been noted; for example, an increase in 
plasma prothrombin and an Increase in heparin tolerance. 
DeTakats” has proposed the use of a heparin tolerance test to 
identify patients who are likely to develop postoperative venous 
thfomlwsis and has reported some success with its use. Briefiy, 
the test consists in the administration of 10 mg. of heparin 
(1.0 c.c.) intravenously and the determination of coagulation 
time by the capillary tube melhod before the injection and ten, 
twenty, thirty, and forty minutes after. The results are plotted 
as a graph. If the coagulation time does not rise above 4^ 
minutes and the curve is flat following injection of heparin, the 
response is considered subnormal, indicating an increased tol- 
erance to heparin and a possible tendency to venous thrombosis. 

If the coagulation time following injection of heparin reaches or 
exceeds minutes, the patient is classed as a hyperrcactor, 
showing sensitivity to heparin, with less likelihood of dev eloping 
phlebothrombosis. Patients of this group are likely to show dinl- 
cal evidences of heparin sensitivity such as flushing, dyspnea, 
or faintness and may require relatively small doses of the drug 
if its use shouhl become necesaary later. Various other lalmratory 
tests have been proposed for the identification of patients in 
whom postoperative thrombosis is likely to occur, but none has 
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been dexised that is sufficiently simple and yet accurate enough 
to be dependable. 

Damage to the endothelium of the veins will be followed by 
intravascular clotting in most cases, although other contributory 
factors such as retardation of blood flow also are necessary to 
establish clinical thromboembolic disease. Although most in- 
vestigators beliex'e that simple thrombosis may progress and 
develop into thrombophlebitis, with intimal irritation and in- 
flammation resulting from organization of the clot, others® main- 
tain that the two conditions are separate entities and that intimal 
injury by bacterial invasion, by toxins, or by allergic sensitization 
precedes the development thrombophlebitis. UTiatex'er the 
true explanation may be, it is certain that in the inflammatory 
form the intravenous clot Is more firmly fi.ved and less likely to 
produce an embolus, although the possibility is still present. 

Other contributory factors include older age, obesity, cardio- 
vascular disease, debility, malnutrition, anemia, foci of infection, 
varicose veins, inflammatory lesions of the lower extremities, 
and possibly the vague quality known as constitutional predis- 
position. Climate and season seem to play a part; the incidence 
of thrombosis and embolism has always appeared to be higher in 
the northern and New England state.s” than in the southern 
states, particularly in the spring and winter months. Vasocon- 
strictor drugs or agents such as tobacco may decrease the circula- 
tion in the extremities and therefore predispose to thrombosis. 
These factors are so common and so widespread that sex'eial at 
least will be found in almost all surgical patients. The use of 
well-planned and actixTely applied prophylactic measures is 
highly advisable therefore as a routine measure to prevent post- 
operative thrombosis. 

Diagnosis, — Symptoms vary' according to the type, extent, 
and stage of the process. Quiet thrombosis (phlebothrombosis) 
may produce no local symptoms whatever, the first evidence of 
the condition appearing as a pulmonary embolism. In most 
cases some suggestiv'e evidence can be found on physical exami- 
nation, such as slight tenderness to pressure over the muscles of 
the calf or over the medial aspect of the foot, often the earliest 
sign. Strong passive dorsiflexion of the foot may cause pain 
in the calf if thrombosis has developed in the muscle 'x-eins 
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(floni.ins’ sign’). The region of the femoral vein in the upper 
thigh or inguinal area may bo slightly tender to pressure. Duski- 
ncs-s or cyanosis of the foot may appear, u ith slight edema of the 
foot or ankle, perhaps evident only w hen the foot is in a depend- 
ent position. A slight unexplainable rise in temperature or in 
pulse rate is frequently the only indication of early thrombosis. 
Other patients, lacking even this cwdence. may evperience a 
transient attack of faintness or a slight fleeting pain In the chest. 
Such symptoms are strongly suggestive of pulmonary embolism; 
if they appear at any time In a patient confined to bed or just 
allowed to be up, imniediate e.\ainination of the legs is indicated. 
Phy-sical examination of the chest not reveal signs of a minor 
embolism; a roentgenogram should be taken. 

Siibclinical venous thrombosis occurs frequently; if symp- 
toms appear, however, the process has extended dangerously 
and demands immediate therapeutic measures. Most sur- 
geons, particularly those who have had personal experience 
with the complications resulting from venous thrombosis, 
make a daily search for the earliest evidence of the process 
by questioning the patient concerning pain in the legs or cJiesl, 
by examining the legs and feet, and by inspecting the chart 
for minor elevations of temperature or puNe rate. Tlie diag- 
nosis is not easy, however; fully developed and e.vtensive venoLS 
thrombosis may be present in one or both lower extremities writh 
no discernible signs of its presence. 

Acute thrombophlebitis, in contrast, usually appears during 
or after the second postoperative week, the first evidence often 
being a febrile reaction (100 to 102” F.), frequently with a chill 
and a rise In pulse rate. U1ien the inflammatory process i.s 
fully developed, spontaneous pain is present over the involved 
vein and may become severe, and a well-marked line of ten- 
derness can be followed along the course of the v-ein from the 
middle of the calf along the inner surface of the thigh to the 
inguinal ligament. Thrombophlebitis of the saphenous vein 
alone is not accompanied by edema; thrombophlebitis of the 
common femoral or iliac vein is diaracterized by marked edema, 
which is sometimes the first localizing sign noted. In such a 
case the limb may become greatly swollen anil so heavy that the 
patient is unable to raise it wnthoutassistance. Common femoral 
or iliac vein thrombophiebitis is a highly regrettable occurrence 
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since the afTected leg may remain permanently swollen and func- 
tionally impaired. It is probable that in these cases the lym- 
phatics in the inguinal region also are obstiucied. 

Much dependence was placed formerly on phlebography in 
tlie diagnosis of quiet venous thrombosis, a radiopaque substance 
being injected into the saphenous vein over the nierlial malleolus 
on the suspected side and roentgenoprams of the calf and thigh 
taken immediately. Further study has shown that phlebographic 
examinations are often equivocal and misleading and their use 
has been largely abandoned in this country. 

Propliylaclic measures are simple and involve so little 
trouble that they should Ik; instituted for every patient, particu- 
larly follouing operations in which the abdominal wall is incised 
or in which Fowler’s position is used during convalescence. The 
procedures employed are directed chielly toxvarcl the improve- 
ment of the circulatory return from the pelvis and lower extremi- 
ties. Barnes*’ has detailed the routine postoperative program 
in use in one surgical service at the .Mayo Clinic as follows; 

“The patient is placed in the Trendelenburg position for the 
first twenty-four hours after operation. Carbon dio.xide is ad- 
ministered by inhalation several times in the day and night for 
the first fortj'-eight hours. Frequent deep breathing exercises 
are urged in every’ case. Extreme care is observed to keep the 
patient’s legs warm at the operation, during his transfer to his 
room, and after his return to bed. Frequent massage of the legs 
is practiced during the first forty-eight hours and twice daily 
thereafter until the patient is out of bed. Passiv'o and activ-e 
movements of the extremities are insisted on at stated intervals 
from the time the patient is returned to his room and until he 
is out of IxHi." 

Gamble” has devised an exercising apparatus consisting of 
a pair of bicy cle pedals attached to a board which he requires his 
fjatients to use rlaily, beginning on the second postoperative day. 
All are agreed that regular cxCTcising movements of the legs are 
of the greatest value as a prophylactic measure and should be 
instituted in some form as soon ns possible after operation. 

Otlier routine measures are advocated to improve the cir- 
culatory return. Tight dressings on the abdomen should be 
avoided; Fowler's position should not be maintained uninter- 
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ruptwlly for Ioiik periods; intestinal distention should Le pre- 
vented by supplyinK the iMticnt with solid food within the first 
few da>-s after operation if possible or by introducing a duo- 
denal tui)c if nausea arjd vomiting persist or distention develops. 
Proper ventilation of the lungs should be secured either by the 
administration of carbon dioxide at regular intervals or by the 
institution of deep-breathing e.\erdses every hour or two, espe- 
cially if the patient is receiving sedatives. Dehydration, which 
tends to increase the \dscosity of the blood and to depress the 
rate of flow, must be pret'ented by maintenance of a proper fluid 
intake. All thejse measures, if followed carefully, tend to im- 
prove the general condition and strength of the patient as well 
as to forestall the development of wnous thrombosis or throm- 
bophlebitis. 

Smoking, which induces vasoconstriction in the e.vtren]ilies, 
is forbidden for a week or more after operation and perhaps also 
for a few days before. Ochsner* advises the use of compression 
bandages (Acc bandage No. 8) in patients over 40 years of age, 
to be applied to both lower extremities from toes to groin before 
the patient leaves the operating room. It is stated that such 
supportive bandages, by compressing the superficial \*ein8. In- 
crease blood flow through the deep teins and decrease X'enous 
stasis. Others” have advised the routine use of elastic bandages 
particularly in patients wdth varicose xeins, the bandages to 
remain in place until after the patient is ambulatory’. 

Advocates of early postoperative ambulation claim that it 
produces improvement in circulation of the blood both in the 
lungs and in the lower e.\tremitics. Aged patients in particular 
do not tolerate confinement to bed; every effort should lie made 
to get them up and about as soon as possible. For tho-se who 
must remain in bed. frequent routine exercises of all four e.xtrenii- 
ties and deep-breathiog exerdses are necessary. It is probable 
that many cases designated as “hypostatic pneumonia” begin as 
postemboUc infarcts which might be jweventecl by routine prophy- 
JaAis as described. Despite the theoretic adrantages, howe\-er, 
there have been few reports publislied in which early ambulation 
has lowered demonstrably the inddence of postoperative throm- 
boenibolic disease. To avoid any possibility of venous constric- 
tion, it is advisable to sec that patients who arise and walk dur- 
ing the early postoperative period return to bed as soon as they 
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have stood up for a moment and taken a feu* steps; compression 
of the popliteal veins may occur if they are permitted to sit up 
in a chair. 

More effective prophylactic measures may be necessary in 
individuals who have had previous attacks of venous thrombosis, 
in those who have a better-than-average e.vpectancy of develop- 
ing intravascular clotting, or in those who hat's sustained in- 
juries or undergone operations which are likely to be followed 
by thrombosis. Methods of prophylaxis in current use include 
the administration of anticoagulants (heparin or dicumatol) 
alone,'* ligation of the superficial femoral veins'* bilaterally, 
or both. 

DeTakats and Fowler'* report the use of Prostigmin rou- 
tinely after all laparotomies, particularly pelvic operations. It is 
stated that this drug, given hypodermically in doses of 1.0 c.c. 
(1 :2,000 solution) every four hours for ten doses, not only decreases 
the tendency to postoperative intestinal distentionjand bladder 
atony but also reduces an abnormally increased tendency to intra- 
vascular clotting. 

Treatment of Fblcbothrombosis.— Probably no field of 
surgical interest is subject to such divergent and actively contro- 
msial views as the management of thromboembolic disease. 
The discussion is complicated somewhat by the fact that clinical 
reports detailing the use of anticoagulant tirugs and similar re- 
ports describing the use of operative procedures both claim 
equally good results. As is the case with many discussions of 
this type it probably is true that while either method will serve 
satisfactorily in most cases, there are a few’ situations in which 
one method is preferable to the other. There is a possibility also 
that when the causes and pathologic ph>’siology of venous throm- 
bosis are elucidated more (»mpletely, a simple method of prophy- 
lu'ds Or tr\’en ol positVv'e identification of susceptible individuals 
will be devised that wilt alter indications and use of both of the 
current methods of treatment. 

Heparin may be used both for prophylaxis against venous 
thrombosis when there is a strong likelihood of its development 
and for treatment of (hromboemboltc disease already established. 
The original method of administering the drug by continuous 
intravenous drip, as suggested by Murray and Best,'* ts effective. 
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allhouRh ili'incK-antagcous Arrording lo this nietliod. a solu- 
tion of tile sodium salt of heparin is added to the infusion, from 
100 to 200 nig. (10,000 to 20,000 units) for each lifer of normal 
salt or dextrose solution. TJie resulting solution is allowed to 
flow into the vein at a rale, usually 20 tc 25 drojis per minute, 
sufficient to raise tlie clotting time of iJie patient’s blood to fif- 
teen or twenty minutes and maintain it constantly at that level 
Coagulation lime should be determined every four to siv hours 
to make sure that the dosage of heparin is neither too large nor 
loo small. Administration of heparin is not begun until at least 
six hours after operation to avoid ifiierfcrence with hemostasis 
in the operative field. The occurrence of internal or external 
bleeding must be anticipated during the first day or two and the 
infusion stopper! at once should any evidence of hemorrhage 
appear. Administration of heparin by infusion must he con- 
tinued without interruption for a minimum nf ten to fourteen 
days or longer, until all indications for its use arc past. It is 
worth noting that venous thromlxisis may develop promptly in 
gome cases as soon as heparin is withdrawn and that vigorous 
prophylactic measures and frequent careful evaminations are 
necessary from the time the drug is stoppetl. 

Heparin may be given In divided doses if preferred, 50 mg. 
(5,000 units) being slowly injected intravenously every four 
hours during the d.ny and night for as long as necessary. Wiilc 
theoretically the heparin effect rlisappears within two hours 
after injection of each dose, the multiple injection method ap- 
pears to be as effective clinically as administration by continuous 
intravenous drip. The patient is kept in bed for the first few 
days of anticoagulant therapy but is ambulatory there.ifter. It 
is important to continue treatment without interruption for at 
least a week after the patient begins to walk about; if embolic 
episodes have occurred, anticoagulant therapy is continued in 
decreasing dosage for several weeks. Baucr‘ strongly advocates 
the use of heparin in treatment of ihromtiosis, preferring the 
method of intermittent intravenous injection. Murray.” Allen, “ 
and Loewe and Hirsch” have reported strikingly successful ic- 
sults with the use of anticoagulant therapy alone, emplojang 
heparin with or without dicuniarol, in the treatment of estab- 
lished venous thrombosis and of pulmonary embolism. 
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A method of administering heparin in a medium that per- 
mits slow absorption and release and therefore prolonged effect 
has been devised by Loewe and associates.**'*® Pitkin’s men- 
struum is used as the vehicle, the ingredients consisting of gelatin, 
dextrose, glacial acetic acid, and distilled water in proportions 
varying according to the amount of heparin added. The for- 
mula is made up to contain 100 mg. of heparin sodium per cubic 
centimeter, with or without added \asoconstrictors (epinephrine, 
ephedrine) to delay absorption. The preparations containing 
vasoconstrictors are usually employed, except in patients with 
cardiovascular disease or hypertension. The earliest prepara- 
tions produced pain at the site of injection; this effect has been 
reduced by buffering to attain a more phjsiologtcally acceptable 
pH. The medication issuppherl in ampules; dosage is regulated 
according to body weight and desiretl heparin effect. For ad- 
ministration, the ampule is placed in warm water (not hot) 
until the contents are fluid, and the ampule then is shaken. 
The dose is withdrawn into a warm sterile syringe and is injected 
deeply into the subcut.ineous tissues of the thigh. Initial dose 
for patients weighing less than 150 pounds (67.8. kilograms) is 
300 mg. of heparin sodium and 400 mg. for patients over this 
weight. This single dose accomplishes heparinization for two 
days as a rule; heparin effect may be continued as long as desired 
by repeating the dose ex'ery second day or in some cases e\'ery 
third day. Blood-clotting time is determined at least once a 
day by the Lee-White technique rather than by the capillary’ tube 
method. The authors point out that if a blood transfusion is 
given during heparin therapy, a dose of 300 mg of heparin should 
be giwn immerliaiely after transfusion, no matter what the 
previous dosage of heparin might have been Continuous hepari- 
nization is continued for ten to fourteen days in simple throm- 
bosis but is necessary' for three or four weeks when e%en minor 
attaefe of pulmonary embolism have occurred. It is necessary 
that the patient be out of bed and walking before heparin admin- 
istration is discontinued, in onler to prer-ent development of a 
clot immcrlwtely after withdrawal of the drug. Papaverine is 
supplied in doses of 0.06 to 0.09 Gm. (gr. 1 to 1^) every four 
hours intravenously or intramuscularly during the first day or 
two, after which similar maintenance doses are given by mouth. 
Smoking is forbidden, a precaution which is common to all plans 
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of trcaiuient for thromJjoemboIic dise.ise. The authors remark 
tliat while tlie orijjinal thrombus is not {iecreased in size ininjedi- 
ately by heparinization, progress is stopped, innammatory 
chaugeh subsi<!e, an<l the clot finally either resolves or organizes. 

Dtctiiiiarol, an anticoagulant discovered in spoiled sueet 
clover and later isolated and synthesized, exerts its e/Tect by 
decreasing the prothrombin concentration in the blood to the 
point at which hypoprothrombinemia occurs. Action of the 
drug develops slowly but is prolonged: after a single effective 
dose, no change occurs for one or two full days, following which 
the blood prothrombin progressively decreases. The effect 
reaches a maximum in from three to five days and then gradually 
diminishes, disappearing by the seventh to tenth day. Dicuma- 
rol, although a useful drug when employed with caution, is dan- 
gerous because of its cumulative effect. It should never be used 
unless blood prothrombin determinations by the Quick method 
(p. 221) can bo performed at least once daily and unless trans- 
fusions of fresh whole blood and proper doses of synthetic vita- 
min K can be given at once if hemorrhage occurs or if the blood 
prothrombin level drops below a minimum of 10 per cent of 
normal. There are certain well-established contraindications 
to use of dicum.arol under any circumstances. These include 
hepatic or renal disease, jaundice, hypoprothrombinemia pres- 
ent before the use of dtcumarol, hemorrhagic tendency, open or 
granulating wounds, recent thoracic or neurosurgical operations, 
hyT^ertension, hyperthyroidism, the presence cf drainage tubes 
in the gastrointestinal tract, or the presence of medical disease 
requiring the use of salicylates, which also tend to produce hypo- 
prothrombinemia. It is not Used following prostatic surgery’ or 
during the puerperium. Dicqmarol also may not be used if a 
surgical procedure is planned in the near future. 

Within these linuts, dicumarol isa useful drug in prophylavis 
and treatment of venous thrombosis; its chief advanMges over 
heparin include ine.\pensiveness, effectiveness by mouth, and 
prolonged action. The htter dtaracteristic, of course, is occa- 
sionally a disadvantage. The effect of dicumarol varies with the 
rate of its absorption from the gastrointestinal tract; in some 
cases there appears also to be some individual sensitivity. 

Dosage is controlled by determination of prothrombin time 
(Quick method) at least once daily; the dosage must be indi- 
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vidualized, since some patients require less of the drug than 
others. Dicumarol is given orally in an initial dose of 300 
mg., followed by a dose of from 100 to 200 mg. on each suc- 
ceeding day according to the level of prothrombin in the blood. 
Barker and his group*® prefer to keep the blood prothrom- 
bin between 10 and 30 per cent of norma!, administering or with- 
holding a maintenance dose of 200 mg. of dicumarol according 
to u'hether the prothrombin le\'el is above or below 20 per cent 
that day. Others prefer smaller dosesj Evans and Boiler** athise 
an initial dose of 200 mg. of dicumarol if the patient weighs less 
than ISO pounds (67.8 kilograms) or 300 mg. if the patient is 
heavier, to be followed in any case by a daily maintenance dose 
of 100 mg. whenever the blood prothrombin exceeds 65 per cent 
of normal. DeTakats and Fowler*® advocate an initial dose of 
300 mg. of dicumarol the first day, 200 mg. the ne.\t day. and 
subsequent dosage in sufficient quantity to maintain the blood 
prothrombin within a range of 60 to 30 per cent of normal. 

For routine prophylaxis, dicumarol alone is sufficient; 
administration is begun on the fourth postoperative day. 
When used for treatment of thromboembolic disease, however, 
heparin also must be given during the first ttvo days of di- 
cumarol therapy, since the effect of the latter drug develops 
60 slowly. Heparin may be given by the intermittent method, 
50 mg. of the drug being injected intravenously every four 
hours, or it may be given as a single dose by the method of 
Loewe. According to the plan utilizing a single injection of 
heparin*' in Pitkin’s menstruum, a dose of 200 to 300 mg. of 
heparin is given in accordance with the patient’s weight, and the 
first dose of dicumarol is given at the same time. The blood 
coagulation time is checked at intervals during the next tno days 
and another injection of heparin is given if the clotting time ap- 
proaches normal before dicumarol effect appears. Administration 
of heparin by intermittent doses rather than by a single slowly 
absorbed dose also requires regulation by frequent determina- 
tions of the clotting lime until hypoprothrombineniia due to 
dicumarol develops. As soon as the effect of dicumarol becomes 
apparent, heparin is discontinued. Wffien dicumarol is given 
alone, only the prothrombin time need be checked; when heparin 
is used also, both the protbrombti) time and the coagulation 
time should be obsert'ed each morning. 
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Tlie cliit-f romplicntion of anticoagulant therapy is hemor- 
rhage, H-hirh may be either internal or external. Bleeding due 
to overdosago o( lieparin can be conlrolled hy transfusion of 
fresh whole blood and administration of protamine^-” (p 225) in- 
travenously in a dose of SO mg. for each 50 mg. of heparin to be 
neutralired. Hemorrhage complicating dicumarol therapj- can 
be controlled by intravenous injection** of a large dose (64 mg.) 
of a soluble menadione dcrivatiw and by transfusion of fresh 
whole blood. Bank blood is not satisfactory, since the prothrom- 
bin content of stored blood ilccre.-iscs progressively during storage. 

Operative trealment of venous thrombosis is advocated by 
many authorities on (he Ixisis that anticoagulant therapy can 
neither decrease the size of the thrombus already present nor 
decrease the likelihood of its detachment, with consequent pul- 
monary embolism. The validity of these arguments is not ad- 
niitted, Jiovvever, by the advocates'* of anticoagulant therapy 

Interest in surgical therapy for quiet v’enous thrombosis 
has developed rapidly. Because phlelxithrombosis almost ahvays 
begins In (lie veins of the lower e-xtremities, ligation of the super- 
ficial femoral v'eln*’‘*on thea/Tecte<l side is logically the procedure 
of choice. Tuftlicr experience has revealed that in some cases 
fatal emboli may arise from the apparently una/Tected extremity, 
ev’en after ligation of the femoral vein on the side in which disease 
is apparent. Occasionally, also, repeated embolic attacks may 
appear in patients who present little or no evidence of venous 
thrombosis. Tor these re.nsons, many surgeons*''*" advocate 
irnmedlate ligation of Iwth superficial femoral veins w Ith removal 
of any clot that may be present if ifiere is the slightest reason to . 
suspect the presence of venous thrombosis in either leg 

Venous drainage of the leg is not impaired by lignt/on of 
the superficial femoral vein below the level of the deep femoral 
(profunda femoris) vein, since the collateral pathways between 
the deep femoral vein, the saphenous veins, and the smaller 
tributaries of the femoral vein are entirely sufficient. To be of 
maximum protectiv'e value, supcrfidal femoral vein ligation 
should be performed as an emergency' procedure as soon ns possi- 
ble after plilebothromlxjsis has been iliagnosctl or justifiably 
suspected. 

In a small percentage of cases, clots arising m the deep 
femoral vein maj' produce pulmonary embolism even after the 
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superficial femoral %’eins have been ligated (Fig. 28) Various 
writers have advocated ligation of the common femoral veln^* for 
this reason, even Uiough persistent «Iema of the (eg and thigh is 
likely to develop nfur operation. It is questionable, hoi\ever, 
whether the added protection afforded by the higher ligation is 
worth the probability of permanent impairment of venous drain- 
age in addition to the increased operative difficulty. In a few 
instances the intra\ascular clot is found to extend well up into 
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the iliac vein and even into the inferior vena cava. Since such a 
thrombus may be diihcult to extract through an opening in the 
femoral vein, the suggestion has been made by several writers 
tliat ligation of the connnon iliac veins on one or both sides or 
ligation of the lower portion of the inferior vena cava^'*“ may 
be preferable (o the possibility of pulmonary embolism. 

The development of surgical therapy for thromboembolic 
disease thus has passed through a series of stages in which opera* 
tions of increasing magnitude have been proposed for conttol 
of the potentially dangerous clot. There can be little objection 
to the use of unilateral or even of bilateial superficial femoral 
vein ligation in treatment of rjuiei xenons thrombosis; the opera- 
tion is not difficult, subsequent venous drainage is not impaired, 
and. if the operation Is done immediately when the diagnosis is 
made or suspected, it should afifordahighlysatisfactorydegree of 
protection. Ligation of \eins abov'e this level is more perma- 
nently damaging to the leg, more difficult to perform, and more 
injurious to an already ill patient, .^^oreove^, it is by no means 
certain that venous ligation at these higher levels olTers enough 
added protection to compensate for its disadvantages. There is 
one pathologic state, hovtever, in which ligation of the lower in- 
ferior vena cava offers, the only hope of cure if antibiotics and 
chemotherapy fail. Suppurative thrombophlebitis in the pelvic 
Of ov'arian veins (for example, following septic abortion) will 
not always respond to chemotherapeutic drugs because of the 
presence of infected clots which act as inaccessible reserv'oirs of 
infection and produce showers of septic emboli. Collins and 
associates” have reported tw'enfy-one cases of siippuraliv'e 
pelvic thrombophlebitis treated by ligation of the inferior 
v'ena cava and t/ie ovarian veins, with only four deaths, tw’o 
of which occurred after a lapse of sev-eral months. In these 
patients penicillin and chemotherapy had proved ineffective and 
operation w-as performed as soon as the progressive course of the 
disease became evident. No interference with circulation re- 
sulted and, surprisingly, no interference with function of the 
pelvic organs. Collins suggests the interruption of the sympa- 
thetic chain on each side during the course of the operation, which 
is performed by the intraperitoneal route, or. as a substitute, 
the postoperative use of lumbar sympathetic block. 
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Because of the somewhat incomplete protection against 
embolism afTorded by ligation of the superficial femoral veins, 
even the surgeons who prefer sui^cal treatment'’-’^ of phlebo- 
thrombosis advocate the use of heparin and dicumarol in small 
doses following venous ligation, as prophylaxis against subse- 
quent clot formation abo\’e the ligatures. The final solution to 
the problem obviously has not yet been attained nor does it 
appear to lie in the direction of more extensive and serious 
operative procedures. At the present time, the best methods of 
treating phlebothrombosis appear to be either the use of simple 
anticoagulant therapy properly managed or the emergency liga- 
tion of both superficial femoral veins together with anticoagulant 
therapy following ligation. Nonoperative treatment is probably 
preferable if the clot has extended above the level of the common 
femoral vein and ligation at or above this point wx>uld be re- 
quired: bilateral superficial femoral vein ligation is perhaps 
preferable if the thrombotic process is still in a relatively early 
stage or if the patient will be confined to bed for a long period. 
Routine postoperative prophylaxis by vein ligation or by use of 
anticoagulants in selected groups of patients is being advocated 
at present but has not yet been generally adopted. It Is t\orth 
emphasizing that in no case should vein ligation evej be performed 
in treatment of acute thrombophlebitis; this type of thrombosis 
is managed only bj’ nonoperative methods. * 

The technique of superficial femoral vein ligation (Fig. 29) 
is simple, but the operation should be performed gently to avoid 
dislodging the clot. The operating table is tilted slightly to 
incline the patient’s feet downward in order to increase the filling 
of the femoral veins. Either local anesthesia (procaine, 1 per 
cent) or sodium pentothal can be used. A longitudinal or a 
transverse incision at least four inches tong is rtiade below the 
region of the saphenofemoraf junction, the femoral artery ts 
gently drawn lateially, and the femoral vein is exposed. Alien 
and associates’* strongly lecommend the use of a longitudinal 
incision, beginning at the inguinal fold o\'er the site of the 
arterial pulsation and continuing downward over the course of 
the vessels for 8 centimetere. The longitudinal incision avoids 
damage to the inguinal lymphatics and permits rapid e.vposure 
of the v'essels if accidental injury’ should occur, with profuse 
bleeding. According to the t^linique of operation-advocated by 
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these authors, the supatcml [eimral vein is cleareti geutly 
front the stirrouiitlinp tissues foi on inch beloiv the point of cn*^ 
trance of the ileep femoral ([irofunda femoris) vein ami t«o liea. 
turns are p,i!scd around it but not tietl, a slight bulbous dilata- 



rig — Vrnau^ tbromiHMU tixpiwufta of supirflrla] fpmoral MEii with Ihrom- 
Ifpctomy A iirllcal Inrlslou U uiwl Tho Junrtion of Ihf* »up>Tnc[al anil «li«.p 
fQiDOral tclni ta latmtlflcnl >ij a ditaiatloii of tbe ouporllrial rpLn }un illital to (hr 
Junction. The femoral artery oxn-lkti llio ann In tbts area and l« drawn laterally 
withot/e being dfstioefeti rooiplcrefy free ituHA gspl/atloa nt (herbroml'ur 
with a glass cannula. Inwc fl aliowe the complelHy ditidetl autterllclal femnral 
tein each end doubly ligated wftli a llgaiure and a iranenxion luture of fotlon 
or silk trroin Allen. Linton, and Donaldson J M A III : I2B^, 1917 ) 


tion of the superficial femoral vein is normally visible just below 
the entrance of the profunda vein. Traction iV c.vertetl on the 
ligature loops in opposite directions to isolate the cleared seg- 
ment of vein. The vein is incised transsxrsely and any clot 
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visible in the proximal portion is aspiraietl by means of a glass 
suction tube (a sterilized drinking tulre will suffice). After the 
clot has been removed from the upper end of the incised vein and 
free bleeding occurs, the upper ligature is tied, as close as possible 
to the junction of the superfiaal and deep femoral veins. The 
clot is removed similarly from the lower end of the vein, after 
which the secontl ligature is tied and the vein is divided. A 
hemostat is applied to each end beyond the ligature and trans- 
fixion sutures are inserted and tied. The deep femoral (profunda) 



o^llUn^tin); (n Ut,? thmmtiofKd >cnnut •n^nwnt set up ii. v-uomotcir rrilex KSUltiae 
In gi-iicraliiod vasospuoi Of the ia«ol«cd cxiremio (From Oehsner and De- 
Uakej Arcb Snrg 405 222. 

vein is inspected at its junction with the superficial vein; if the 
deep vein is also filled with clot, it is ligaiod close to the common 
femoral vein. The incision rs clo^d, clastic bandages are applied 
from the toes to the knees, and active exercise of the legs, includ- 
ing walking, is liegun as soon as possible. A blood transfusion 
may be of value if a significant amount of blood is lost or sucked 
out during the operation. 

I'rc.'itineiit of acute lliromhopliicbitis is on a different 
basis. Acute thrombophlebitis is an inllammator j’ process pro* 
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(lucinR well-defined local and general symptoms. The commonest 
postphlebitic complication is obliteration of the common femoral 
and e.xternal iliac venous channels, M'ith phlegmasia alba dolens 
(milk leg) resulting. Pulmonary embolism fs a possibility, al- 
though an unlikely one, since the intravascular clot is firmly 
fixed to the inllametl inlima. 



FJff 31 — Dladrammatlc reprewnWllon of ih© mechanUm of relief of lh« 
clinical nianircaiallon^ afur jirocalno bldrochloriUo block in casra of thrombo- 
phleWtti niock of Iho arniDatbetic gansllona with procaliio hydrotblorldo lattr- 
rupis the vaaoconxtrictor impofaesand results fa breakint of the tasomotor rcRex 
(From Octuoer and Dellakejr. Arch Sant 40: 233. 1040 1 


The usual methods of treatment are designed to decrease 
inflammation and increase -\-enous drainage. Complete bet) rest 
is instituted, with ele^-ation of the affected limb at an angle of 
30 degrees, and heat is applied either by means of a properly 
regulated heat tent or by hot wet packs from ankle to hip. Abso- 
lute immobilization of the leg ts not adnsable and the use of cold 
applications is contraindicated; sudi measures tend to decrease - 
the rate of venous flow' and to encourage progre^ion of the in- 
flammatory thrombosis. Ptnidllin may be administered, but the 
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effects of antibacterial drugs are inconstant at best. Ligation 
of the involved veins is quite contraindicated in the treatment 
of acute thrombophlebitis; the danger of pulmonary embolism 
is not great, and ill-advised operative interference may damage 
any femoral or inguinal ^-enous and lymphatic channels not 
already invoI\'ed in the inflammatory process. 



with the spinous procosscs of the Orsl four lumbar rertebrae. C, Initertion of 
the DmUes Each needle Is Inserted «ertical)r untU the transverse process of tbu 
vertebra, as sbavn hy the dotted needle. U reached. The dlrecttonotthe needle is 
then changed slightly toward the midllne. and the needle U Inserted approxioiacely 
two and one-half flngerbreadihs beyond the transverse process, so that Us point 
lies near the anterolateral surface of the body of the vertebra, where the eyinpa* 
tbotlc chain lies Fire coble ceotlmctcrs of I per rent procaine hydrochloride 
solution Is Injected through each needle, care being taken to determine previously 
that the needle la not in a vessel. (From Oebaaer and Dettakey. Arch Sorg 40t 
232. IWO ) 

Procaine block of the lumbar sympathetic ganglia, strongly 
advocated by Ochsner and DeBakey,” is often of considerable 
value in acute thrombophlebilis,.-producing an acceleration of 
venous flow and relief of pain in the mvolt'ed extremity. The 
rationale of regional sympathetic block in the treatment of 
thrombophlebitis is based upon the opinion, supported by clini- 
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cal and c\perimrntal evidt-nrc. that the tlironihophlebitic process 
initiates a \asoninior rellcx which produces a marked vasospasm 
of both the arterioles and the smaller coins. The consequent 
vascular occlusion may be so evtensive that arteriolar pulsation 
in the alTcctcd area almost disappears. Repeated procaine hlock 
of the regional sympatlictir ganglia will often cause rapid and 
elTective relief of pain, subsidence of edema, and reduction of 
innamination (bigs. 30 and 31). The procedure may be per- 
formed if necessary without moving the patient from Ins bed and 
requires no more anesthesia than an intracuiancous wheal of 
procaine, I per cent, at the site selected for introduction of the 
needle. A 20 or 22 gauge needle, 8 to 10 cm. long, is advised. 
The technique is illustrated in the diagram shown in Fig. 32. 
The procetiuro, unless done rfuicW>' arid expertly. Is prorfucltve 
of some discomfort; a preliminary dose of morphine is helpful. 

Stutiles on the clinical use of teiraelhyJammonium bro- 
mide**** appear to Indicate that this drug partially blocks the 
autonomic ganglia, both sjTnpaihetic and para.s>mipaiheilc, for 
a variable length of time. It may prove to be useful for rcle.ising 
vasospasm and increasing I)1<xkI fiou* to an e.vtrcniity in the pres- 
ence of thrombophlebitis, as an alternative measure to procaine 
block of the regional .sympathetic ganglia. The value of this 
drug has not been definitely established at the present, clinical 
studies are still in progress. 

rulntoiinry EnilmUsni 

One of the most tragic ocnirrences that may Iwrall a surgical 
patient who li.is passed succr'sfully through the early conva- 
lescent period is the sudden and totally unexpeettd dev clopmcnt 
of massive fatal pulnionarj’ embolism. Such an accident m.n> 
occur without warning after an uneventful recovery when the 
patient begins to get up or cv'en when he is preparing to go home. 
The complication is one which often cannot be foreseen or pre- 
vented, nor has any treatment which offers even a reasonable 
hope of success yet been dcviscil. 

Pulmonary embolism is rt relatively common occurrence: 
it is responsible for approximately 6 per cent of all pnstopcralivc 
deaths and also fora high percentage of the instances of nonfatal 
pulmonary complications of the postoperative period. ,Sc\ does 
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not seem to be a contrihutorj' factor, although women are per- 
haps more frequently affected than men. Oljesity appears to be 
a piedisposmg influence and pulmonary embolism is most com- 
mon in subjects of the middle and upper age groups, practically 
all of the fatal cases occurring in patients past 40 and in most 
cases past 50 years of age. The type of operation has some bear- 
ing on (he frequency of this complication; surgical procedures 
on the abdomen and pelvis, espedally for malignant disease, 
and hernial repairs are more likely to be followed by pulmonary 
embolism than are operations in which no body cavity is entered. 
Patients with organic cardiac disease are also more often affected 
than those with normal cardiac function. 

Phlebothrombosis, or quiet \enous thrombosis, is probably 
the most common source of origin of the offending embolus, 
especially in surgical patients. Acute thrombophlebitis is Jess 
likely to be responsible, since the clot in a \ ein In which inJlamma- 
tion has developed is usually firmly adherent. Pulmonary em- 
bolism, in fact, may be the first evidence that venous thrombosis 
has developed in some area of the body. Chapman and Linton*® 
have suggested that in patients with quiet venous thrombosis, 
straining or eKpiratory efforts with the glottis closed, as in use 
of the bedpan or in vigorous efforts to move about in bed. may 
act as the predpliating cause of embolism. Such efforts (Val- 
salva experiment) pioiluce on increase in intraihojacic pressure 
and therefore an increase in venous pressure, together w ilh ob- 
struction to venous return. \\'hcn the effort is released, the 
sudden drop in venous pressure and sudden emptying of the 
congested veins may result in embolism from an easily detached 
floating thrombus. 

Svmplnms of embolic occlusion of a pulmonary arterv- 
depend largely upon (he size and numlier of the emboli. The 
condition frequently is not rccognizerl at first because the signs 
and symptoms are not always characteristic and may l)e inter- 
preted improperly. The first attack usuallj- Ls not fatal; in most 
cases several minor eniliolic .accidents, often unrecognized until 
after the diagnosis has become all Ico obvious, precede the ter- 
minal cata.strophc. The complication is commonest within a 
period of seven to twenty dal's following operation. 
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The most characieristic irulication of pulmonary embolism 
is the associated circulatory disturbance. A massive emlrolus 
which causes total obstruction of one or both pulmonary arteries 
usually is immediately fatal, the patient succumbing In profound 
shock, often syncopal in nature. Typically, he suddenly becomes 
M'cak and faint, the pulse becomes rapid and running, and the 
blood pressure falls abruptly. Piillor and sweating, as well as 
nausea or vomiting, usually appear. Severe but nonfatal emboli 
may be accompanied by peripheral vascular collapse of marked 
degree, and cyanosis and dyspnea also are frequently but not 
necessarily present. Less marked symptoms of a similar nature 
appear following the occurrence of pulmonary embolism in which 
the clots are smaller; in fact, the only symptom that may be 
present following the lodging of a sntali puImonar>' embolus 
may be a sudden and somewhat |)ersistent attack of faintness. 
If such a manifestation appears in the late postoperative period 
without an allocable cause, the possibility of pulmonary embolism 
should be strongly consideted. 

Nonfatal pulmonary emboli which produce areas of hemor- 
rhagic pulmonary infarction may cause local signs and symptoms 
in addition to the general symptoms of collapse. Sudden pain 
in the chest may follow the lodging of the embolus, and cough, 
hemoptysis, and pleural pain sometimes appear after a short 
Interval. An audible friction rub may be present after several 
hours, and evidence of pulmonary consolidation in the affected 
area sometimes can be detected upon physical e.'caniinatlon. 
Roentgenologic examination occasionally shows an increased 
hilar shadow' immediately after the lodging of the embolus, per- 
haps due to dilatation of the pulmonary conus and obstructed 
artery, but the typical w’edge-shaped area of consolidation does 
not appear in the lung for a day or more. Wien the embolus is 
relatively small and the infarcted area is well supplied by col- 
lateral arterial branches, no evidence of any lesion may be pres- 
ent on physical examination, and the only indications of pul- 
monary embolism may be the transient faintness at the time 
of impaction of the clot, together with the' moderate sustained 
rise in temperature an<i pulse rate over a period of several da>s. 

Since there are no definite and diagnostic signs of minor pul- 
monary embolism and since the fatal attack usually is preened by 
one or more minor embolic aeddents, any occurrence during the 
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serand or third \vee)c after a surgical operation which might 
resemble pulmonary embolism should be regarded as such and 
further embolic attacks anticipated. 

Pulmonary embolism of minor degree is often erroneously 
diagnosed as postoperative pleurisy or pneumonia. A major 
embolic accident may also resemble acute coronary occlusion 
very closely, but certain characteristic points permit differenti- 
ation. Both are marked by the occurrence of sudden and severe 
shock, with pain in the chest, a subsequent rise in tempeiature. 
and leucocytosis. ' Embolism is more often accompanied by 
cyanosis and dj’spnea; the pain is not often in the precordial 
region and is distinctly related tq respiration. Coronary oc- 
clusion, on the other hand, is marked by severe and prolonged 
pain over the precordium, and a prerious history of anginal pain 
can often be secured. However, a massive embolus may cause 
sufficient obstruction of the pulmonary artery to produce acute 
dilatation of the right ventricle and pulmonary conus, with 
increased pulsation visible o\er the corresponding area of the 
chest, and a loud systolic murmur, sometimes accompanied by 
gallop rhythm. Venous congestion at times may be present in 
the neck. Electrocardiographic changes accompanying pul- 
monary embolism may be diagnostic and differ from those usually 
seen accompanying coronary occlusion. 

Much e.Kperimental work has been done’* to determine the 
mechanism by which the embolic occlusion of a single pulmonary 
artery produces death, while operative ligation of the same ves- 
sel during the aiurse of a pneumonectomy may be jlone nith 
impunity. Diminution of circulating blood volume as a result 
of insufficient return of blood to the left heart from the lungs is 
the simplest explanation but is clearly inadequate. It is probable 
that the impact of the embolus in the pulmonary artery excites 
a refle.x spasm of the ^Tssel rrith consequent complete occlusion 
as well as reflex changes throughout the vegetative nervous 
system, with the production of shock, decreased systemic blood 
pressure, bronchial spasm, increased motility of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, cardiac inhibition, and possibly constriction of 
the coronary* vessels. The conclusion has been reached follorring 
e.xperimental study that the widespread reflex changes occur as a 
result of sympathetic inhibition, many of the e.xcitatorj' im- 
pulses traveling through the vagus nerves. 
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Prevenllon of pulmonary embolism offers more promise 
than does treatment. Routine prophylactic measures are directed 
chiefiy toward pre\enl»on of xeno'us thrombosis When venous 
lhrombosi.s (phlehothronibosis) does appear, either proper antt- 
coajtulant therapy, or emergency ligation of one or both super- 
ficial femoral veins, or lioth, is indicated at once. Kven careful 
therapy of this type is not ahvaj's. entirely successful, however, 
since thrombosis may des^eJop and progress with little clinical 
evidence. Lam and flookcr® belie\-e that early postoperative 
ambulation is the most promising propli> lactic measure available 
at present. 

Treatment of the embolism itself depends first of all on the 
recognition of the condition: many times pulmonary embolism 
is diagnosed only at the necropsy table. Sudden cardiac failure, 
coronary occlusion, or pulmonary edema occurring without 
warning in the second or llilrtl postoperative week actually maj 
be pulmonary emlwiism. Less severe attacks may be diagnosed 
as prcuinonia or pleurisy, or simply as s>nrope. 

Patients who havx' suffered a mild attack tentathely diag- 
nosed as pulmonary cmliolism should be kept in bed Immediate 
therap)' is instituted to prevent as far as possible further embolic' 
episodes. The choice of tre.itment depends upon the preferences 
of the surgeon; ligation of lioth supcrfici.il femoral veins with 
aspiration of the formed clot*^ may be tlone as nn emergency 
procedure or anticoagulant therapy”®-” wiih heparin nr with 
heparin and dicumarol may be instituted iminecHately If 
heparin "is not instantly .tvaiUble, ligation is advisable without 
delay. Anticoagulant therapy alone probably is the method of 
choice when the thrombosis ba.s evfenderl to the iliac v-eins 
or the vena cava, with the single e.\ception of suppurative 
pelvic tlironibophlebitls. It is advisable abo to begin anticoagu- 
lant therapy several hours after venous ligation in surglcall> 
treaUtl patients to prevent form.ntion of new clots or tiislodging 
of old ones .above the points of ligation 

The usual measures shouhl lie taken to prevent the dev-elop- 
ment of constipation; a bland diet is given, vvitli mineral oil anrl 
enemas as required. Motlerate muscular e^erc^5e of the extremi- 
ties may be continued to prevent extension of any thrombus that 
may be present. A severe cmboHc attack may be accompanied 
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by cyanosis and dj’spnea; the nsph>'\ia is best treated by ad- 
ministering oxj'gen in concentrations of at least SO per cent at 
once and by continuing the use of the gas until dyspnea has 
vanished. Antispasniodic drugs are given as quickly as possible 
to decrease the reflex, vascular spasm, and atropine is used to 
reduce the vagal overactivity and sympathetic inhibition. 
DeTakats and Fowler*® adxdse the administration of papaverine, 
0.03 Gm. (gr. 1/2), and atropine, 0.8 mg. (gr. 1/75), intra- 
venously at once and suggest that the patient be watched closely 
for repeated emboli, the medication being given as frequently 
as indicated. Such medication is advisable even when the infarc- 
tion is small, and the requisite drugs should be kept ready at the 
bedside of any patient w ho has ha<,l a minor embolic attack. 

Other measures are probably of Httle use; pressor substances, 
which frequently also cause vagal stimulation, are not of much 
value. Morphine and morphine derivatives are contraindicated 
in treatment of pulmonary embolism because of their respiratory 
depressant action and occasional excitatory side efTects. Digi- 
talis is not applicable, since the mechanical ilcfect is based upon 
pulmonary vascular obstruction. Nitrites are contraindicated 
in the presence of decreased blood pressure, and venesection also 
is entirely useless. 

Although antispasniodic medication may be of some value 
in the treatment of major pulmonary embolt, in most cases the 
p.itient will succumb mpidlj no matter what therapy is insti- 
tuted. Proper treatment of pulmonary embolism is still based 
upon proper prevention and treatment of venous thrombosis 
(phlcbothroTiibosis) and early recognition of premonitory' at- 
tacks. The Trendelenburg operation for removal of clots has 
occasionally been advocated, but the disadvantages, impractica- 
bility, and high surgical mortality of the procedure .are strong 
contraindications. Frequently, too, multiple small emboli may 
^rofbicii a. clw.vsjJL C'l'iw. bv a. 

single massive embolus. In other cases the diagnosis may be 
mistaken and in still others the patient may have a better chance 
of surviving under conservative measures, which are unfortu- 
nately poor at best. 
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.crm, <hc spread of mfened maierial ,|,e .„bphrcnic spaces 
Irehinil the ],s,t l.y means of the /,mpl,a:ics arcontpan) inK the 
portal circtilation The organisms most rommonly fotltld indtttle 
^.Scluricliia coh, streptorocrus, anti staphylocticctis. 

Mobt infections of this area subsiile spontaneotialy anti 
-vtthout the formation of ptts, so that failure to tliagnose the 



Fig 3^ — -Exirapi'rltfjni'at dr&inagn Af an •l•«cesl in tlio right anterior superior 
■pace As shriwn In o. an fnriiilnii fa mtfo (m4ow aini paratlrilng (he right roscai 
margin, pashing through tho flat abdominal mnsriei and the irnruivefsalLj fasria 
lly means of iho finger, tho parlelal peritonettm f* perlrfl from the umlerSUffaee 
of the diaphragm until the nhsccssoatllj Isreoolwtl Th«ah*cc<a it then drained 
exlraperltonean> without coiitamlnallngetlliertbo pleural or the perlinneat eavity. 
(From Oebtner and Oravd* A»«. Aurg fSsOdI, 1014 , J. 11 LIppIncott Co ) 
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condition carries no serious consequences In approximately 
one-third of the cases of subphrenic spare infection, however, 
pus accumulates below the diaphragm, and proper diagnosis 
and surgical treatment are then necessary, 

S^nipioiiis. — The only dependable symptoms are the 
general ones characteristic of a suppurative focus somew’here in 
the body. As a rule, some antecedent intraperitoneal infectious 
process has already been treated, but the patient has failed to 
respond properly during the con\-alescent period. In a patient 
in whom continued fever, leucocytosis, tachycardia, and malaise 
persist for one or two weeks after the primary lesion has healed 
and exhaustive search has failed to reveal any evidence of disease 
elsewhere in the body, a subphrenic spare infection is to be seri- 
ously considered. Although the onset of the disease may be 
acute and well defined when it is secondary to generalized peri- 
tonitis due to a perforated viscus, the picture presented is often 
diffuse, nonspecific, and gradually progressive. 

tiocnlizing signs, when present, consist of slight pain or 
difficulty on deep inspiration, felt vaguely in the right lower 
chest, and perhaps a sense of prt^sure, tightness, or slight pain 
in the right lumbar region. The diaphragm on the right side may 
be distinctly elevated late in the course of the disease, with a 
diminished respiratory excursion of the lung base, and the liwr 
du!lncs.s may be increased, the liver edge sometimes being pal- 
pable on deep inspiration. Occasionally, mild tenderness to 
pressure over the t\velfth rib may be present and may be the 
only noticeable sign. X-ray evidence is often lacking; when 
present, it may include elcxTition and respiratory immobility 
of the right half of the diaphragm, with obliteration of the costo- 
phrenic or cardiophrenic angle, and sometimes the presence of 
gas in the subphrenic space when an accumulation of pus has 
deveJoped. Lateral and anteroposterior roentf’enograms should 
be secured with the patient erect. 

Late iindiagnosetl subphrenic abscesses may be responsible 
for the production of serous effusions in the adjacent pleural 
cavity or of empyema or pneumonitis. Such effects are not ordi- 
narily seen when the diagnosis is made and the appropriate 
treatment instituted promptly. 
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Trcnlnicnl of subphrenic space infections depends upon the 
stage of development of the disease. Simple supportive measures 
are instituted during the early period, since most infections 
In this area subside spontaneously. WTien the process has been 
present for two or more weeks and is continuing without improve- 
ment in spite of adequate antibacterial and general supportiv'e 
therapy, surgical exploration is indicated, especially when local 
evidences surest the presence of pus. Exploratory aspiration 
with a needle is never justified under any circumstances, since 
pus may easily be spread into the pleural cavity or into uncon- 
taminated areas of the peritoneum. Operative exploration is 
relatively simple and may be performed under local or general 
anesthesia without shock to the patient. 

The operath’e approach depends upon the location of the 
abscess, but no matter where the pus Is located, it must be ap- 
proached without entering cither the pleural or the peritoneal 
cavities. Of the N-arious operations which have been devised 
to avoid the spreading of contaminated material into uninvolv'ed 
serous ,9paces, one of the safest h probably the proex^dure (Figs. 
33, 34, and 35) advocated by Ochsner and Graves.** 

Parotitis 

Parotitis is no longer a common postoperative occurrence; 
it is now' seen in less than 0.1 per cent of surgical patients, but 
it still bears a high mortality rate. 

Surgical infection of the parotid gland has no relation to 
epidemic parotitis (mumps), the infection is almost always 
staphylococcic in nature and is generally believed to gain access 
to the gland tissues by traveling from the mouth up along the 
parotid duct. The subjnaxillary glands are never Involv'ed by 
this tj-pe of inflammation, probably because their secretion is 
mucinous rather than serous and consequently is not favorable 
to bacterial growth. The complication is an exceptionally serious 
one in a surgical convalescent, not so much because of its own 
direct eflect as ‘liecause Vt usuaYiv oerms W.v 'iiv wMv 

viduals and further decre.ases their chances for recovery. Dehy- 
dration and oral sepsis are predisposing factors. 

Symptoms ordinarilv apixar abruptly within two to seven 
days after operation. The earliest manifestations are pain, 
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swelling, and tenderness over the affected parotid gland, with 
moderate dysphagia and with pain radiating to the ear. Fever 
is often marked (103 to 105® F.) and the pulse rate is elexTited 
proportionately. Leucocytosts of triable degree is also present. 
The infection may progress \'ery rapidly, with a marked increase 
in systemic to\ic effects as well as in severity of local manifesta- 
tions. The skin overlying the affected gland becomes tense, 
reddened, and shining, and the surrounding edema may spread 
down the neck and up the side of the face, sometimes closing 
the eyelids. Since the parotid gland contains many firm fibrous 
septa and has a dense fascial investment, little distention is 
possible and rapid necrosis and gangrene may occur before fluctu- 
ation can be noted. Treatment therefore should be instituted 
as soon as evidences of parotitis appear. Even though the gland 
may feel hard and brawny, thin pus sometimes can be milked 
from the opening of Stenson’s duct, which is usually hyperemic 
and swollen. 

Proph} lactic Measures. — No prophylactic measure's are 
required beyond those ordinarily taken in the preparation of 
the average surgical patient. Depleted fluids must be replaced 
and adequate fluid intake maintained following operation. The 
presence of oral sepsis should be noted before operation and ap- 
propriate measures taken to clean the mouth. Some authorities 
have advised against the use of atropine for any purpose follow- 
ing operation, since this drug depresses the salivary secretion. 
The use of chewing gum during the early postoperative period 
has been suggested to increase the flow of saliva. 

Treatment of surgical parotitis should be instituted 
promptly. Conservati\-e measures consist of the administration 
of the proper physiologic amounts of fluids and the use of hot 
packs or cold applications locally, according to the preference 
of the patient. Excellent results have been claimed for the use 
of deep x-ray therapy” and radium” applications, which must be 
administered, of ojurse, by physicians trained in their use. After 
irradiation, no beneficial effects are noted for at least one day, 
and more commonly two. A decrease in general toxicity may 
be evident almost at once, however, even though inflammatory 
edema of the parotid region persists for a short while longer. 
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Sulfonnmidc tlrups have pro\-cd lo bo of little \alue, but if is 
possible that penicillin in full dosage may serve as a highly useful 
therapeutic adjunct. Leiihauser and Cantor" suggest the use 
of nia<5si\e cfoscs of Lugol's solution in tre:itment of rtciite second- 
ary parotitis, with aspiration of pus if an abscess forms, but no 
surgical drainage. The drug is admlnisteretl in doses of 20 minims 
ever>' three hours during the day and night and is continued 
until the parotid infection has disappeared. These authors 
report use of this treatment in twenty-three patients with acute 
secondary parotitis %viih no deaths Altemeier” has confirmed 
the therapeutic \alue of Lugol's solution m surgical parotitis 
and states that penicillin is also of considerable benefit. 

If rapid improvement is not noted during such treatment, 
surgical measures should Ik.* adopted and must not be postponed 
more than two or three da>*s following the onset of tlie disease 
in the e:^|>cciation that ffuctuaihn will develop. A longitudinal 
incision beginning 2 cm anterior to the external auditory meatus 
and carried down to the fascia overlying the gland will avoid the 
facial nerve and Stcnson'sduct and yet give access to the infected 
areas The incision should not extend through the fascia; the 
site of the infection may be located and drained by the insertion 
of a blunt clamp. One or two rubber dam drains should be left 
down to the infected region Irrigation of the wound at intervals 
with normal salt solution or hydrogen peroxide may help to 
loosen any dried e.xudate. Hot wet packs are also of definite 
value. 

Because acute gastric dilatation is so intimately associated 
with peritonitis, it is discussed under that heading instead of 
among the major postoperative complications 
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INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION AND 
PERITONITIS 

Mechanical Intestinal Obstruction 

The average patient conx'alesdng from a laparotomy ex- 
periences a temporary paresis of the intestinal tract as a result 
of trauma to the bo^^e\ and to the peritoneum during the opera- 
tion. Normal peristaltic activity of the intestine is resumed 
ordinarily wthin one or two days after recovery from anesthesia, 
and the nausea, vomiting, and paralytic distention of the small 
bowel disappear with the restoration of proper motor activity. 
Sometimes, howe\-er, the functional intestinal paralysis rnay 
persist for several days and may merge progressively and decep- 
tively into actual intestinal obstruction. 

Differentiation betw-een prolonged postoperative paresis 
of the bowel and early mechanical intestinal obstruction is not 
always easy at this critical period. The surgeon naturally is 
unwilling to submit the convalescent patient to an unnecessary 
second operation and perhaps may wait until the* presence of 
mechanical obstruction becomes clinically obtdous. Probably 
the chief reason for (he high mortality of acute postoperative 
intestinal obstruction is that therapy is instituted too late in 
the course of the disease, and irreparable damage has been 
permitted to occur to the bowel wall before the significance 
ol the symptoms has become unmistakable. For this reason 
Morgan and Henderson’ have urged that a consultation by a 
second surgeon, unfamiliar with the case and consequently 
unprejudiced and objective in judgment, be secured as soon 
as it is apparent that the postoperative intestinal paresis is last- 
ing longer than the usual one to three days or is more than 
ordinarily severe. Intestinal obstruction, especially in the post- 
operative patient, is one of the most feare<l of all surgical coni- 
pUcatlons since early identification is so difficult and since each 
hour's delay adds so greatly to the mortality. 

Etiology, — Mechanical obstruction, like functional intes- 
tinal paresis, originates chiefly as a result of trauma to the ab- 
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dominal contents durinK operation. There are three main con- 
tribiilorj- eaiises in the ordmarj. uninfertrej c.i'^e (1) A/anipu- 
lation of the bowel and traction upon the mesentery produce a 
temporary disturbance in innervation of the musculature. 
(2) Irritation of the .serous coal ef any of the abdominal viscera 
causes a rouKheninj,' of the peritoneum and a consequent local 
Olitfwuring' of fibrinous cMidate. (3) Failure to reperitonize 
raw surfaa's resultinf* from the operatisTi procedure encoiirai'es 
the development of fresh adhesions lietHten bowel or omenlum 
and the trnumaii/ed area. Adoption of a penile and meticul- 
ously csircfiil operali\-c technique therefore will minimize the 
danper of postoperative intestinal obstruction from these causes, 
which cannot 1>e entirely avoided in any operative procedure. 

The development of pcrilonejl adhesions is a lasic factor 
in the progress of healing following opernlive procedures within 
live abdomen. AU operations upon the gastrointestinal tract, 
for example, depend for their success upon the rapid formation 
of a smooth pen’tonoaf coat over the area of surgical repair. 
Some individuals, iioucver, cahihrf a tendency to develop mas- 
sive and widesprc.id jveritoneal adhesions out of all proportion 
to the extent of the operation performed iMccIianIcal obstruc- 
tion as a result of the formation of bands or kinks consequently 
may appear after even a rcLitiVcIy minor intra-aliclominal opera- 
tion. Obstruction of this type probably is commonest following 
appendectomy and may appear in clean cases as well as in those 
exhibiting peritoneal irrititioii and Infection. Efforts have been 
made to prevent the excess formation of adhesions in the patient 
convalescing from a laparotomy by leaving such materials as 
amniotic fluid concentrate or jvipain in the abdominal cavity 
when the indsion is dosed, if there h no local rontraindica- 
lion, but no conclusiv'e clinical proof has Iwcn advanced that 
these substances are of value. Tlie use of hep.irin for this 
purpose has been advocated in selected cases but is not generally 
acceptetl.* 

Wangensteen* lias statcrl that "... obstructions in the 
early conralescenf period are }arf;eJy l^roughi .about by the 
collection of fluid and ga.s in a bowel whose motility is impaired 
Whereas, when empty such a gut may not readily be obstructed, 
when heavy because of hekof absorption of the large quantity 
of fluids normally dumped into it. a few fibrinou«i adhesions may 
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readily block its continuity.” For this reason, the prevention 
of intestinal distention durinj; early convalescence will decrease 
the likelihood of development of meclianical obstruction. 

Pathology. — Peritoneal adhesions ma\ varv in size and 
extent from the long filamentous form to the dense sheets and 
masses of fibrin which sometimes arc seen following peritonitis. 
The location of the adheaon is more important than its. size; 
a tiny plastic band occasionally may produce complete obstruc- 
tion in a patient with functional paresis of the bowel, although 
massive bands and shc^cts of adhesions may exist in another 
individual without any interference to the progress of intestinal 
peristalsis. 

HiGtt OnsTRuenos — Since the hmetion of the upper small 
intestine is digestive and that of the lower small bowel is absorp- 
tive, the pathologic physiology’ and the clinical course of intestinal 
obstruction vary* with the location of the block. High obstruc* 
tion usually is simple in type. Since there is little retention of 
fluid, no closed loops develop, and the pathologic eflccts arc 
due chiefly to the obstruction to flow of intestinal contents into 
the absorptive region of the ileum Approximately 7 liters of 
digestive fluids arc poured into the upper small bowel normallv 
each day and are reabsorbed in die lower bowel Obstruction 
to the lumen of the small bowel causes regurgitation of the fluid 
into the stomach and loss by vomiting, which develops early 
In high obstruction and soon btromes profuse and almost con- 
tinuous. With the loss of chlorides in the vomited gastric and 
duodenal secretions and the decrease in urinary output, there 
occurs a concomitant drop in chloride content of the blood and 
a rise in nonprotein nitrogen. CoUer and .Maddock' have esti- 
mated that loss of body fluid equivalent to 6 per cent of the body 
weight will result in marked and clinically apparent dehydration. 
Since fluid loss of tliis magnitude may occur in one or two days' 
time in jejuna! obstruction, the urgency of the problem of fluid 
replacement in intestinal obstruction is evident. 

Obstruction' in the Ixjwer Iu.um. — Obstruction in this 
areaofthesmall bowel is more common; a high perrentageof cases 
of postoperative mechanical olistruciion follows appendectomy 
and pelvic operations. In such a case nausea and vomiting may 
not appear until relatively late in the course, since some re- 
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absorption may occur in the early stages and since there is 
a larger area of bowel to act as a reservoir for the retention 
of fluid. There is consequently less early fluid and electro- 
lyte loss and less alteration in the components of the blood, 
but there is corrcspondinfily greater danger of strangulation. 
The collection of fluid and swallowed air in the loops of in- 
testine just above the {Mint of obstruction may produce an in- 
creasing distention which, if unrelieved, will cause a buckling 
or kinking of the affected segments of bowel just as the partially 
inflated inner tube of an automobile tire will buckle if it is bent. 

The development of one or more closed loops of this type 
will prevent the emptying of the affected area of bowel, even 
by regurgitation, especially after peristalsis becomes subnormal 
and weak. As accumulation of fluid and gas in atonic segments of 
the small bowel continues, circulatory disturbances of the 
intestinal wall develop as a result of the unrelieved intralu- 
minal pressure. The int^rity of the intestinal mucosa soon 
becomes impa.ircd and toxic products of intestinal putrefaction, 
which do not pass through the normal mucosa, are absorbed into 
the blood stream with the subsequent appearance of clinical 
signs of systemic toxemia. At first simply edematous and 
congested, the stretdied and distended bowel rapidly becomes 
cyanotic as the pressure within the lumen increases to the point 
where venous drainage is blocked. Plasma is lost by transuda- 
tion across the damaged mucosa into the lumen of the obstructed 
bowel. Hemorrhagic areas appear, usually at first on the anti- 
mesenteric border where the circulation is normally poorest, and 
finally infarction and gangrene of the entire obstructed area 
complete the pathologic picture. The degree of circulatory 
change in the bovv'el wall is directly proportional to the degree 
of distention, the quantity of contained fluid, and the duration of 
the disease. If closed loops do not develop, strangulation does 
not appear and the clinical picture is simply that of dehydra- 
tion and electrolyte imbalance. 

T?ie most important factor in the phy'siopathology of high 
obstruction of the small intestine therefore is the fluid and 
electrolyte loss, while the lethal effect of low small bowel obstruc- 
tion is due primarily to strangulation of bowel vv'all and absorp- 
tion of toxic intestinal products. Fluid and salt loss is a .second- 
ary contributory factor in the course of progressive ileal obstruc- 
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tion; reabsorption of intestinal fluids continues for a short 
time, but accumulation in the obstructed bowel soon begins to 
take place and profuse wmiling may be a still later manifesta- 
tion. The nature of the tovin absorbed from the closetl bowel 
loop has been studied for some time. It was originally be- 
lieved that A new and highly poisonous product was elaborated 
in the strangulated loop. The current opinion, honever, is 
that the tQ.xic material is not a substance peculiar to intestinal 
obstruction but consists simply of the bacterial products ordi- 
narily found in the intestinal tract, which, while not absorbed 
into the blood stream through the intact mucosa, pass readily 
through mucosa damaged by strangulation. Loss of plasma 
across the damaged bowel wall into the lumen also contributes 
to the shockltke picture that accompanies advanced complete 
intestinal obstruction. 

Diagnosis.— Mechanical intestinal obstruction is commonly 
stated to be a syndrome consisting of abdominal pain, vomiting, 
distention, and obstipation. Although these manifestations 
are characteristic, they may not appe.ir until late in the course 
of the disease, when it has progresswl beyond the point at which 
successful inten'ention is possible. Efforts therefore must 
be made to detect and to evaluate the earliest possible evidences 
which might suggest the presence of intestinal obstruction. 

The first signs of obstruction usually appear within four to 
eight days following operation, when peristaltic function is begin- 
ning to return, The patient’s general condition and clinical 
appearance may be perfectly satisfactory at the time of onset of 
obstruction. Undue persistence of nausea and vomiting and 
the presence of colicky pains symchronous with the occurrence 
of audible borborygmi are the earliest manifestations of small 
bowel obstruction and should suggest the possibility. Recogni- 
tion of the significance of intestinal colic at this period is of the 
greatest importance. Auscultation of the al)domen will demon- 
strate that the recurrent cramping pain of which the patient 
complains is sjmchronous with the appearance of audible bor- 
borygmi and that the colic and the intestinal gurgling are pro- 
portionate in intensity'. Earlier recognition and more effective 
treatment of postoperative intestinal obstruction will be achieved 
by frequent and careful auscultation of the abdomen in patients 
who are suffering a stormy postoperative convalescence with 
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prolonged disturbance of gastmintcstinal function. No scda- 
ti\Ch are to be given fur abdominal pain in such patients; the 
diagnostic significance of intestinal ailic is lost thereby and 
delay in recognition of mechanical obstruction will result; 
moreover, pain of this type is not relieved for any length of time 
by sedatives. 

Slight distention may or may not appear within eight to 
twelve hours after the dcxclopment of obstruction, depending 
upon the amount of gas present in the bowel, AMominal 
distention is not a dependable early sign of obstruction; it 
may not appear until late m the course of the disease. In- 
testinal colic, however, is significant and market! in the early 
hours, and loss of appetite and nausea are present even though 
vomiting may not yet be apparent. At this stage the clinical 
appearance of the p.atlent is deceptively good, although the pulse 
rate and the leucocyte count may be beginning to rise, There 
is often no significant change in the temperature until late in the 
course of obstruction. 

As time pas.scs the general appearance of the patient begins 
to change in proportion to the type, degree, and duration of the 
obstruction. High obstruction with marked fluid loss as a result 
of copious vomiting will produce deh>’dration quickly and the 
pulse rate will rise rapidly. Restoration of depicted fluids and 
electrolytes will bring about rapid improvement in the general 
condition. The clinical improvement is Independent of local alter- 
ations in the Imwel wall and does not permit further postpone- 
ment of operation. Low' ileal obstruction without marked loss of 
fluid produces little change in general condition until dosed 
loops develop and strangulation begins The onset of circula- 
tor)' damage to the bowel by sudden acute strangulation, as in 
strangulated hernia, is marked by severe continuous pain, marked 
local tenderness, and rapid deterioration of general condition; 
the progres-sion of simple obstruction to strangulation in intes- 
tinal block due to postoperativie adhesions, however, may be 
marked only by a slow continuous rise in temperature, pulse 
rate, and leucocyte count, although the patient becomes anxious 
and restless and experiences an increase of pain and tender- 
ness in the region of the strangulated loops. At tins time, 
too, the vomitus usually becomes more profuse. 
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Later, as the strangulation becomes more ad%anced, a 
peritoneal exudate de\'elops and well-defined abdominal pain 
appears, no longer cramplike but more constant in nature. 
Tenderness to pressure and rebound tenderness may be elicited 
and are of great significance- When the bowel wall has com- 
pletely lost its viability and gangrene has begun, hemorrhage into 
the lumen may occur and may help to aggravate the effects of the 
toxemia in producing the shocklike picture characteristic of 
intestinal strangulation. m.nrked by a rapid running pulse, pro- 
found toxicity, and complete prostration. In the terminal stages, 
when the patient is moribund, the vomitus becomes profuse and 
fnul smelling (“fecar')- 

One of the most reliable aids to early diagnosis of obstruc- 
tion is the plain x-ray picture of the abdomen, which will often 
show the characteristic changes in the intestine more quickly 
and more dependably than ph>'8lcal examination, since gas is 
visible roentgenologically before distention is clinically evident 
in the abdomen. L'ndor normal circumstances the gas in the 
small t>oweI is mixed diffusely with the fluid content so that 
none can be seen upon x-ray e.xamination The presence of \nsible 
gas in the small intestine therefore is direct evidence of abnormal 
intestinal stasis, except in patients who have recently taken 
powerful cathartics or who have acute gastroenteritis and in 
children under 3 jears of age. who may exhibit ga'^ in the small 
bowel normally. 

Roentgenologic examination of the abdomen should be 
made as soon as the e.arlicst signs suggestive of postoperative 
intestinal olisiruction are noted. Barium should never be 
given by mouth, since it cannot pass the olistructed loop and 
is too heavy to be regurgitnletl. Barium administered bj’ 
enema is useless from a diagnostic standpoint, for the ileocecal 
valve will impede its entrance into the small Intestine. Plates 
should also be made with the patient erect whenever possible in 
order to demonstrate the presence of fluid levels. If he is too 
ill to be movetl from the supine position, an nnierofiosterior ex- 
posure ma\' be made with a vertical beam to show the presence 
of gas and a lateral exposure with a horizontal fjeam to demon- 
strate fluid (Fig. .16). This diagnostic measure is of the greatest 
%*alue, and satisfactory pictures can be secured with a portable 
x-ray machine without nuixnng the patient from his room. 
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The earliest evidence of intestinal obstruction consists of 
the presence of irregular areas of gas in (he,centero( the abdomen 
(Fig 37). As the accumulation increases, distention of the bowel 
may become evident, often with characteristic formation of a 
herringbone pattern as the result of the flaliening of the v'.ih ulae 
conniventes (Kerkring’s folds). Such a picture is definitely 
diagnostic of intestinal obstruction and demands emergency 
operation. 



fig 30— Correct poelUon for rofntiwnoj.'ram in domonstrote piwslble 

fluid tevele {a the olMlructed bowel In euepected IntexOnal otwlructlon Fluid lovrl* 
can be demoostratecl also Id (he uprigbl poslllon but not br flat plates, in wlUch 
oaly gas can be demonstrated 


ff the quantity of gas present is relatively small and is 
diagnostically inconclusive, roentgenograms should be repeated 
every two hours until the diagnasis can be made or evciuded by 
examination of the series of successive plates. Gas noted in the 
colon on the first film should be remov^ by means of an enema 
before the second picture is made. Reappearance of gas in the 
colon indicates that the block, if present, is incomplete; absence 
of gas from the colon and increase of gas in the small bowel 
indicate the existence of a complete obstruction. In general, 
the lower the obstruction is located in the small intestine, the 
greater the quantity of gas and fluid that is retained. As the ob- 
struction advances, increasinglj' large quantities of gas and fluid 
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accuiBuIate, with well-defined fluid levels. The degree of dis- 
tention of the bowel is of great significance, a marked degree 
presaging .strangulation. 



Fie 37 — Rwntgfnologlc (I<<in0ns(ratloii of tAtlT intestinal obutructlon The 
small bowel U dlsiended. bat no fluid levels are present 

Wlien strangulation is unmistakably present, as evidenced 
by localized tenderness, rebound tenderness, or untoward changes 
in tiie patient's general condition, with a steady rise in tempera- 
ture, pulse rate, and white blood cell count, immediate operation 
is necessary- and already has been delayed too Jong. By this 
time, advanoL'd distention and edema of the bowel wall may have 
impaired its contractility; colic and borborygmi then disappear 
and secondary paralytic obstruction supervenes. The abdomen 
may then be perfectly silent to auscultation. 
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In summary, the presence of incraising iniestinji colic 
after the third or fourth |K)stupcrati\'c daJ^ with or without fre- 
quent and cfipious vomltinR and g.islnc retention, indicates the 
probability of a mechanitstl obstruction of the small Imwel. 
Frequent examinations of the patient should \ie made, with re- 
peated auscultation of the nbtlomcn. and flat and \crtical roent- 
genograms of the alxJomen should be secured after an enema 
has been administered The mortality of mechanical intestinal 
obstruction is without qucstinii the mortality of delay ; much 
more harm is done by waiting until the diagnosis is unmistakable 
than by operating tw) cafly on an occasional patient who m.ny not 
need an operation. This fact has been particularly emphasized 
by Stone and Owings,* who report a series of twenty-seven con- 
secutive patients with acute small intestinal obstruction, all 
treated by immediate operation, with only two deaths. 

Treat input. — The only proper therapy of complete methan- 
ical obstruction is surgical. -all other measures are simply adjuncts 
employed to prepare the patient for optfulion, to prevent the 
progress of the obstruction, or to diagnose the site and type of 
the lesion. Even though the p.itient may not appear acutely 
ill, no time should be lost in releasing the obstructed bowel once 
the diagnosis has been made. The chief aims of treatment in- 
clude relief of distention, correction of disturbed fluid and 
electrolyte balance, release of ol»tniction. and restoration of 
normal function. TTic use of peristaltic stimulants of any kind 
is absolutely contraindlc-xlcd when intestinal obstruction is 
suspected. 

Proi’u\x.\ctic Measures. — Prophylactic measures are 
alw'ays instituted in tiny conralesccnt patient if functional paresis 
of the bond appears to be unduly prolonged after operation and 
if it is suspected that intestinal obstruction may develop Efforts 
are made to reduce distention and to replace depleted fluids and 
electrolytes, while frequent cx.imina(ions of the patient’s abdo- 
men are made by auscultation and roentgenography 

Probably the most widely used proph> lactic measure is 
constant gastroduodenai sudioti b)' means of the \\’,ingenslecn 
app.iratus. A Lexin tul* is passed through the p-itient’s 
nose (p. 321) and into the stomach and duodenum and is then 
(ionnected to a slphonage apparatus which exerts a constant suc- 
tion of about 75 cm. of water (Fig. 18) Tlie tube is fwrforated 
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for the distal ten inches so that effective drainage of both the 
stomach and the duodenum can be secured. Usually, the tip of 
the catheter will enter the duodenum without difficultv’; its pass- 
age beyond the pylorus will be encouraged if the patient takes 
sips of water and is placed on his right side. The nature of the 
aspirated fluid is noted and the quantity recorded. 

Replacement of fluid and electrolytes must follow a planned 
program while gastroduodenal suction is being employed. The 
quantity of fluid aspirated from the patient's gastrointestinal 
tract is charted and the daily total drainage computed. This 
lost fluid is replaced by administration of a similar quantity 
of fluid parenteraliy in addition to the basic amount required 
to maintain water balance. Since the fluid lest from the upper 
alimentar>* tract is lower in salt content than normal salt solu- 
tion, the replacement fluid is made up of equal parts of normal 
salt solution and of dextrose (5 per cent) solution. For example, 
if a patient requires a dally intake of 2.500 c.c. of fluid paren- 
lerally to assure a daily urinary output of 1,000 to 1,500 c.c. 
and if 1,000 c.c. of fluid is lost by gastrointestinal suction, the 
fluid intake should amount to 3,500 cubic centimeters. Since 
1,000 c.c. of normal salt solution usually satisfies the daily 
sodium clilorkle requirement and since half the amount lost by 
suction is to be replaced by normal salt solution, the fluids used 
in this hypothetical case will consist of 1,500 c.c. of normal salt 
solution and 2,000 c.c. of dextrose (5 per cent) solution. Of 
course, any fluids given by mouth and recoxered in the suction 
drainage are deducted from the total amount of drainage charted. 

Tlie patient's chest should be examined daily to note any 
signs of incipient pulmonary' edema, and the general body’ tissues 
should be inspected to detect early evidences of fluid retention. 
Blood chemistry studies are secured daily’ until the electrolyte 
balvince has returned to normal 

The return of peristaltic function in the intestine may be 
detected xvlthout difficulty when the patient’s clinical condition 
begins to improxe. One or txx'o hundred cubic centimeters of 
fluid are gix’en orally and the tulie is clampetl off for txvo hours; 
if the quantity of fluid recoxtired by aspiration at the end of 
that period is less than that originally introduced, intestinal 
motility is beginning to reappear. At this time also, gas is passed 
per rectum. 
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Although the gnstrodutxlenal suction apparatus is o! great 
v-alue in prevention of intestinal obstruction and relief of upper 
intestinal distention, there has been considerable discussion con- 
cerning its safety as a form of actual treatment in ileal obstruc- 
tion. Wangensteen’ points out that if suction drainage is in- 
stituted, no systemic changes in the patient’s ctindition will occur 
as long as nutrition of (he bowel wail remains unimpaired and 
fluids and electrolytes are supplied in proper amounts. If 
simple obstruction is present, he believes that the progress 
of the cfmdition may be followed safely by frequent ausculta- 
tory and x-ray e.xaminatioii of the abdomen. If roentgenologic 
e\4dence of distention persists and the stasis is unrelieved after 
forty-eight to scventy-twf» hours of nonoperative treatment, then 
surgical relief of the obstruction is indicated, eien though 
no unto;\mrd change has occurred in the patient’s condition. 
Management by this method requires e.-ctensive experience in 
the diagnosis and treatment of mechanical intestinal obstruc- 
tion as well as the ability to recognize the signs and symptoms 
of intestinal strangulation in its earliest stages. 

The use of suction drainage should ne\‘er be permitted to 
delay operation wlien a definite intestinal block is present. 
Since the apparatus can drain only the stomach and upper small 
bowel, kinked closed loops m-iy still develop near the point of 
obstruction with subsequent strangulation, e\'en though the 
suction apparatus may be functioning perfectly. While gas- 
troduodenal suction is invaluable as a prophylactic or supportive 
measure therefore, it is potentially too dangerous to use as a form 
of conserv’ative or delaying treatment after complete mechanical 
intestinal obstruction has dev’eloped. Immediate operation ns 
soon as the diagnosis is reasonably certain is preferable to waiting 
for signs of progression of intestinal damage under nonoperative 
treatment. In every case of oijstruction, operation should be 
preceded by insertion of a gastric drainage tube, aspiration of 
gastric contents, lavage of (he stomach, and institution of con- 
stant suction drainage to be conVirracd before, during, tind after 
operation. 

Use of the MilUr-AbboU («6e* is advocated widely in pro- 
phylaxis and treatment of intestinal obstruction of certain t>-pes. 
This apparatus affords a practical and safe method for non- 
operative drainage of the entire small bowel down to the actual 
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site of obstruction or even to the ileocecal valve. The Miller- 
Abbott tube is of particular value under the following circum- 
stances: 

1. Treatment of paralytic intestinal obstruction (adynamic 
ileus); for example, in a^ociation with spreading or generalized 
peritonitis. 

2. Prophylaxis against the development of paralytic in- 
testinal obstruction in early peritonitis or of mechanical obstruc- 
tion in the early postoperative pcri«i. Operations in which 
considerable handling of the bowel is necessarj' or in which large 
areas of raw nonperitonizcd surfaces are left are likely to be fol- 
lowed by development of plastic and fibrinous adhesions which 
later may produce mechanical intestinal obstruction. Pro- 
phylactic use' of the Miller-Abbott tube during the first few 
days after operation x\IU help to prevent such a complication. 

3. Treatment or preparation for operation of a patient with 
incomplete mechanical intestinal obstruction. In incomplete 
obstruction, some passage of fluid and gas into the colon con- 
tinues and strangulation is less likely. Progressive distention 
of the partially obstructed loops can occur, however, with 
development of complete obstruction at any time without warn- 
ing. Suction drainage of the bowel proximal to the point of 
incomplete obstruction often ^Ul relieve distention and restore 
normal function. The diagnosis of incomplete obstruction must 
be definite if the Miller-Abbott tube is to be used ns a method of 
treatment or even of delaying operation. Close watch must be 
maintained both by clinical and radiologic obs€r\'ation to insure 
immediate recognition of complete intestinal obstruction. 

4. Protection of sutured bowel against distention during the 
early postoperaii\ e period Intestinal anastomoses, e\-en those 
in the colon, may leak or even break down if tension develops 
before healing is well under way. • Gastroduodenal suction with a 
Le\in tube is sufficient following operations on the small bowel, 
but the use of a Miller-Abbott tube passed to the lower ileum 
is advocated in siime clinics’-* following resection of the right 
colon. This practice is not general, simple suction drainage of 
the stomach v.hen necessai^* being the usual methixi. 

5. Preoperative deflation of the small bowel when exten- 
sive resections of the colon are contemplated. Passage of a 
Miller-Abbott tube to the lower ileum before colectomy for such 
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cfjndilions as iiJcer.aKe ctjlnis or multiple polyposis of llie colon 
will permit easy relrartion of the small bowel, closely pleated 
upon the tube, away from the field of operation, greatly facili- 
tating the procedure. The tulx? then may be allowed to remain 
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for two or three days after operation to minimize distention and 
discourage the development of adhesions 

6. Prophylaxis against distention following such opera- 
tions as repair of large ventral hernias* in which distention 
alone may cause impaired wound healing or e\en dehiscence 



channel conneris with the other 

Within these limits, the Miller-Abbott tul)e is a useful and 
valuable apparatus. If used improperly to accomplish a purpose 
for which it is not intended, as. for evaniple. in treatment of 
complete obstruction of the colon or lower ileum, the double- 
lumen tube may prove more dangerous than beneficial. 
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to acine rt'gurKiialion of lluid into the stomach, with strong 
reverse peristalsis, the best plan is to allow the proper short 
length of luhing to remain in the stomach with the balloon de- 
Hated, continue gastric suction, and keep the patient on hh 
riglit side as much as possible. As the regurgitation diminishes, 
the prospect of passage of the lube increases. In some oases, 



Klff 40 — Sllllcr-Al'ljon tube at pjlorua (imall ••O'rM otMtrnrllon). 


introduction of se^era! cubic centimeters of water mto the 
balloon may encourage Its passage into the duodenum. Use 
of specinl neigh ted tips lias been suggested to increase the 
likelihood of prompt passive through ihe pylorus: tor esam,de. 
the intrcduction of mercury into the balloon (Smith. C.™tor, 
Harrisf). Such special methods probably are of most value to 
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those Tvith wide experience in passage of the douWe-lumen tube 
and may only add to the difficulties of those who use it less often. 

.The tube is marked at six-inch intervals so that its descent 
may be followed; if swallowed too rapidly, it will coil in the 
stomach. In the a\-erage case, the tube may be passed into the 



Fl* 41 — MUIfr-Abbatt lube ia duodenum isiD^l bowel olislructloni Th«* balloon 

is inflated Immediately after ttae itibo haa paueil the pylorus 


nose at a rate of two inches (5 cm.) e\-ery twenty to thirty min- 
utes. Advana; is much slower in the presence of obstruction or 
distention; in paralytic ileus the tube may ad^wnce only an 
inch in several hours, as the distended atonic bowel slowly re- 
cttvers contractility following decompression. Since the bowel 
virtually pleats itself along the tube, the entire small bowel from 
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pylorus to cecum cm be dramed Mmugh the length of tube 
passed beyond (he pharynx amounts to only ten feet. Introdnc- 
tion of n sm.tU amount of J«rium in dilute suspension may be 
used to determine the site and nature of the obstritcUon 



rts 42— Muirr>Ab>>ott tuba In Venm (kIoicmI tomplete rcllpr ot amatl bond 

tlUtenlion) 

In general, this tube may be allowetl to remain in place for 
several days if necessary, with the employment of constant suc- 
tion drainage. Occasionally, distention of the stomach will occur 
after the Miller-Abbott tube has reached the lower ileum and 
will require aspiration by a small Levin catheter passed to (he 
stomach through the other nostril. Each day or two the double- 
lumen tube should be pulled out of the nose for a distance of 
several inches and the looil accumulation of mucus removed, 
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after which the tube is replaced as before. Instillation of Butj'n 
or Nupercaine solution into the nostril at intervals may help 
relieve irritation. Remo\’al of the tube when no longer needed 
is accomplished simply. by deflation of the balloon, and gentle 
withdrawal over a period of several hours, one or two inches 
at a time. 



Fig 13 — Miller-Abhott tube at IJe«c««:al Tmlrn (relief of obstruction of small 
tmwpj, as (IcmunstnitiKl hf Introdoctlwi of a small amount of thin barium sus- 
ponston ) 


Other conservative methods arc used to assist the return 
of peristalsis and to overcome prolonged intestinal distention. 
A heat tonl may be placed over die alxlomcn and the patient 
placed in Fowler’s position to insure case of respiration and relaxa* 
tion of the abdominal wall. Enemas, still used occasionally, 
obviously arc of no value in treatment of complete mechanical 
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intestinal block. Pure oxygen may be administered constantly 
by means of a Bciotliby or a Barach mask; neither a tent nor an 
intronasal catheter will suffice. The use of pure oxygen in 
patients suffering from intestinal distention has been advocated 
by Fine and aKociates** because of the decreased vita! capacity 
induced by the presence of abdominal distention and because the 
decrease in partial pressure of nitrogen in the alveolar air when 
pure oxygen is breathed will tend to encourage the absorption 
of nitrogen from the intestinal gases into the blood stream and 
therefore will actually diminish gaseous distention (p. S06). 
i’inally, patients who show evidences of strangulation are helped 
by transfusions of blood to replace the plasma and whole blood 
lost into the affected bowel segments. 

Preoperativt Prcparatiom.— Much time may be saved 
if, in patients who require o/)cration hr intestinal obstruc- 
tion, at the outset of treatment a Miller-Abbott tube is 
employed rather than a gastroduodenal tube which later 
may have to be replaced by the double-lumen tube, £^e^ 
if (he doubledumen tube remains proximal to the pylorus, It 
will work «is efficiently with constant suction as the Levin 
catheter, while if the tip is successfully passed into the 
duodenum after several hours, the balloon may be inHated 
and the tube allowed to progress down the bowel. Just as 
in the case of the Wangensteen suction apparatus, however, 
the double-lumen tube is not to be used alone for treatment 
and should not be permitted to delay operation when there 
is evidence that the vitality of the bowel wall is impaired. 
Operation is then the only possible procedure. Probably the 
chief contraindications to the use of nonoperative methods of 
intestinal decompression are the false sense of securit)' that is 
afforded, the tendency to defer operation dangerously long 
when the patient begins to show temporary improvement, and 
the length of time required to drain the obstructed area suc- 
cessfully. 

When the patient is obviously in good condition, obstruc- 
tion is of short duration, and no evidence of strangulation is 
present, several hours may perhaps be spent in an effort to pass 
the hfiller-Abbott tube into the intestine and to relieve the pro- 
gressive distention. WTien obstruction is of relatively long dura- 
tion the patient’s general condition is deteriorating, and strangu- 
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lation is possible, only enough time should be spent before emer- 
gency operation to administer the necessary supportive meas- 
ures and to empty the stomach. In such a case, peristalsis is 
irregular, the small bowel is distended, atonic, and edematous, 
anti many hours may be spent in vain attempts to pass the Miller- 
Abbott tube be>-nnd the pylorus and down to the point of ob- 
struction. Unless the operator is thoroughly experienced in the 
use of this tube and unless successful passage is attained promptly, 
the desired objective of deflating the obstructed intestine will 
not be achieved and further damage to the bowel will be occa- 
sioned by tlie delay. 

If obstruction is early, parenteral replacement of depleted 
fluids and electrolytes will suffice. When strangulation may be 
present, one or more blood transfusions should be given before, 
during, and after operation to replace the plasma lost into the 
obstructed bowel and to counteract the tendency to shock. Peni- 
cillin in hea\'j’ dosage (50.000 units every two hours) is begun at 
once and is continued until conN’alescence is adviinced. 

SuRCiCAL Treatment —The best surgical procedure, in 
general, is that which involves the minimal amount of manipu- 
lation. Spinal anesthesia is usually preferred The abdomen 
is entered through a new incision rather than the old one. since a 
lateral approach to the area most likely to be the site of the 
trouble offers better exposure than a direct approach. The 
first step is to locate the point of obstruction: this is best accom- 
plished by identifying the terminal ileum at the ileocecal junc- 
tion, which is always distal to the area of obstruction, and pro- 
ceeding upward along the collapsed unobstructed lower ileum 
to the point of obstruction. It is inadvisable to tiy' to find the 
block by pulling out loops of distended bowel; this method 
is more time consuming and more injurious. When obstruction 
is simple and viability of the affected bowel w-all is unimpaired, 
release of the offending adhesion is all that is required. In 
certain cases (for example, following removal of a gangrenous 
appendix) broad dense adhesions may have developed without 
impairment of the blood supply of the bowel but may have 
become too firmly fixed to permit release of the constricted area. 
Under such circumstances, if the proximal bowel Is in relatively 
good condition, an ilcocolostomy in continuity may Iw per- 
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formed rapidly in order lo sliort-circuit the ohstructed hut not 
devitalized area This procedure is inapplicable if the obstructed 
bowel shows evidence of circulatory .damage, but it is rapid and 
effective if employed before devitalization has occurred. 

Blood-tinged or brownish watery fluid free in the peritoneal 
ca\dty usually indicates the presence of a strangulated loop, 
which will generally be found immediately above rise obstructing 
adhesion. Intestine which has Ijeen obstructed even for a few 
hours is edematous and atonic and may tear simply by the weight 
of the contaifted fluid; manipulations therefore should be min- 
imal and must be performed with the utmost gentleness. 

If an area of incipient gangrene is noted, the affected loop 
is released from its adhesions, brought out of the wound, and 
covered with warm saline packs to determine whether circula- 
tion and normal function will return or whether strangulation 
has prc^rcssed too far for recover>’ to occur In case of doubt, 
an interval of ten to flftcen minutes may be allowed to determine 
the viability of such a segment of bowel, provided the general 
condition of the patient will permit the delay. Administration 
of s high eoncen t ration of o\ygcn during this period will encourage 
the return of normal color and contractility in occasional cases 
Injection’® of a small amount of procaine (1 per cent solution) 
around the vessels in the base of the mesentery of the involved 
portion of bowel may encourage more rapid return of blood supply 
by temporarily blocking the regional vasoconstrictor fibers. 

If contractility and healthy circulation have not returned within 
a reasonable time or If the patient is in poor condition, the 
questionable loop should be remov'ed. Resection with anasto- 
mosis of obstructed intestine is not always possible; the gangren- 
ous loop must be removed, but operative repair upon damaged 
bowel may bedangerous. After adhesions have been released, the 
devitalized loop is brought out of the wound and excised between 
clamps. If the proximal bowel end is in reasonably good condi- 
tion, anastomosis is performed; if tl»e bowel is markedly dis- 
tended, atonic, edematous, or congestetl, or if the patient is In 
poor general condition, primao’ anastomosis is unwise. In the 
latter case, a drainage tube is tied securely into each open end 
of the intestine as soon as the incision is closed. Continuity 
of the double-barreled loop may be restored by any method 
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desired, as soon as the patient is able to undergo the second 
operation. 

If the patient is too ill to endure the strain of exploration 
and release of adhesions or if the adhesions are too dense to 
permit a short-circuiting anastomosis, a temporary’ enterostomy 
is done quickly as close above the point of obstruction as possible. 
The Witzel procedure is probably the most generally satisfactory, 
with the employment of a catheter (16 or 18 French) subse- 
quently drawn through the omentum and fixed to the skin with a 
silk suture passing through the wall of the tube but not into 
its lumen. An enterostomy is a poor procedure at best; there 
is always danger of leakage around the tube, with peritonitis 
or wound infection as a possible consequence. It is often 
the only procedure possible, however, when the obstruction can- 
not be released and the viability of the proximal bowel is threat- 
ened. Enterostomy is never used when viability of the bowel 
is lost; de\’itali 2 ed bowel is always exteriorized and removed. 

Following operation, care of the patient is conducted as 
before, with use of gastroduodenal or MiUer-Abbott tube suction 
until the bowel has regained its normal tonus, transfusions to 
combat the toxic and operative shock, and properly planned use 
of Intravenous fluids and vitamin therapy. Penicillin or sulfa- 
diazine is gis-en parenterally for prophylaxis and the usual meas- 
ures are taken to prevent development of pulmonary atelectasis 
and venous thrombosis. 

Paralytic Intestinal Obstruction 

Adynamic intestinal obstruction is probably the most 
difficult type of intestinal block to recognize and treat success- 
fully, Like postoperative mechanical obstruction, the paralytic 
form may develop unobtrusively and without definite signs as a 
contJnuaijfuj oS ihe paresis Sretjuexijiy noted 

for the first few days after a laparotomy. In this type of in- 
testinal obstruction also the final pathologic developments depend 
upon the accumulation of large quantities of intestinal fluids and 
gas in the small bowel, although the primary cause of obstruction 
here is the relaxation of the intestinal musculature and the total 
disappearance of effective peristalsis throughout the small bowel 
rather than the establishment of a mechanical block at any one 
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piiiiit. The rapid mllcction of fluid and gas causes the rormatbn 
of segmenlrd and dosed loops, which then decelop lascular 
changes and strongulalion as the result of increased intraluminal 
pressure and atonic relaxation. Ssstemic toxemia appears 
early and is proportional to the degree of rnncosal damage in the 
strangulatt'd loops. 

SyiuploniA of paralytic obstruction arc tliaec of complete 
intestinal inactivity. Since aclyiiamic ileus is often assoebted 
with spreading or generalwetl peritonitis, the symptoms, of the 
primarj' dl’tca'e tend to overshadow tho«e of the intestinal 
inactivity. CoUc is absent and, since the intestinal atony in- 
volves the entire small bowel, distention and vomiting develop 
relatively early in the course. In many cases theprimarv'disea'e 
is Riven so much attention that the .idynamic ileua is not recog- 
nized until far advanced and difficult to trcsit. Paralytic ileus 
begins ns intractable intestinal distention due to atony and 
progresses rapidly, without responding to treatment at all, 
V^oniicinR sof>n becomes ainstant and profuse, taking the form of 
a steady trickle of fluid from the mouth or the collection of large 
quantities of foul material in the greatly distended stomach 
rather than the forceful emesis typical of mechanical obstruc- 
tion. Temperature, pulse rate, and leuoicyte count are high and 
rise rapidly and steadily, the rive paralleling the clinical course. 
Auscultation of the abdomen reveals absolute silence, with per- 
haps an occasional metallic splashing tinkle as the result of acci- 
dental movement of fluid and gas in the distended and atonic 
loops of bowel. 

DifTeroiitinlion of adynamic olwtriiction from mechanical 
obstruction is of considerable importance, since the latter form 
responds well to early operation, while the paralytic type Is 
treated by nonoperative measures Paralytic intestinal obstruc- 
tion characteristically appears within three to four dajs following 
operation; if obstruction develops more than a week after ojicfa- 
tion, it is almost certain to be mechanical in type, particularly 
it colic is present. If the patient has generalired peritonitis, 
however, the obstruction may be of either type. Roentgenologic 
examination usually is of help in the differential diagnosis. 

Treatment of paraivtic Intestinal obstruction is always 
wonoperalire. it » suspected that the patient may be m 
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danger of developing this complication, prophylactic measures 
must be instituted. Prolonged nausea and vomiting are best 
treated by gastric laxTige, with the subsequent institution of 
gastroduodenal suction or decompression by means of the Miller- 
Abbott tube. In the earlier stages the atonic small intestine 
sofnetimes may be effectively stimulated by Prostigmin 
(1: 4,000), 1 c.c. hypodermically every tuo hours for six doses; 
by morphine, 10 to 16 mg (gr. 1/6 to 1/4) cver>* four hours for 
four doses unless the respiratory rate becomes depressed below 
15 per minute: or by hypertonic salt solution administered slowly 
intravenously in a dose of 100 c c. of 5 per cent solution. Enemas 
are useless, since they do not stimulate |>erisuilsis in the small in- 
testine, but the frequent insertion of a rectal tube may make tlie 
patient more comfortable by emptying the colon. Heat tents and 
turpentine stupes sometimes help: the use of pure oxygen may be 
of very definite value (p. 436). Operation is useless since the 
entire small bowel is affected; enterostomy is contraindicated, 
because only a single loop can be drained by this means. Prob- 
ably the most x-aluable plan of treatment includes introduction 
of the Miller-Abbott tube with constant suction drainage, paren- 
teral administration of fluids as needed to maintain water and 
electrolyte balance, infusion of protein hydrolysate solutions by 
x'ein, administration of blood and plasma transfusions and of 
vitamin concentrates, and use of chemotherapeutic and anti- 
biotic drugs according to the indications of ihe individual case. 

Paralytic obstruction, once it has developed, as a rule will 
not respond to direct therapy. Since it is usually secondary 
to some other pathologic process sudi as generalized peritonitis, 
successful treatment of the initiating disease will result in restora- 
tion of normal peristaltic function in the intestinal tract and dis- 
appearance of the adynamic block. In this tj’pe of case, how- 
ever, secondary mechanical obstruction may dcN-elop later 
as the result of peritoneal adhesions, after the paralytic block 
has disappeared. This is not an uncommon complication of 
peritonitis and may appear within a few days after the subsidence 
of the infection, although in some cases federal j'ears may elapse 
liofore secondary mechanical obstruction develops. 

Milder forms of adynamic intestinal obstruction, such as the 
generalized intestinal atony seen in association with renal colic 
or fractured pelvis, usually respond to the use of intestinal stimu- 
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Iant8, although the intestinal atony, even without specific 
treatment, tends to di«ippcar concomitantly with the pathologic 
condition that was responsible for its appearance. 

Prrilonitis 

Inflammation of the peritonea] cavity can he divided gen- 
erally into two main groups with respect to etiology: aseptic and 
infective. Peritonitis maj* appear In the surgical patient as 
the result of iniraperiioneal hemorrhage or exudation or of 
perforation of a viscus and leakage of its contents. It may be 
localized, spreading, or diffuse in nature. 

Aseptic Peritomitis. — ^Aseptic peritonitis may develop 
as the result of injury' to the delicate seros.i bj’ mechanicaf 
trauma during operation, with the resultant formation of a sterile 
serofibrinous exudate. Sudi a peritoneal reaction is of little 
consequence in itself and produces little constitutional reaction, 
although occasionally the sticky exudate causes the formation of 
adhesions which may later bring about mechanical intestinal 
obstruction. In other cases chemical irritation may initiate a 
local or diffuse aseptic peritonitis, such as occurs in conjunction 
with the postoperative leakage of uninfected bile, urine, gastric 
juice, or fresh blood into the abdominal cavity. Slow leakage of 
these substances into the abdomen tends to produce sufficient 
local reaction to pre\ent diffuse spread of the irritant, and the 
effects may remain local in nature. 

iNrccTivc OR Bacterial Peritonitis — InfectiN'e or bac- 
terial peritonitis usually is secondary to disease somewhere 
in the gastrointestinal tract, w'ith perforation of the vrall By 
far the commonest cause of postoperativ'e peritonitis is the 
acutely inflamed and perforated appendix. The progress and 
final outcome of the infection, when proper treatment is instituted, 
depend largely upon the extent of spread and the degree of local- 
ization. If the lesion of the diseased viscus has developed 
and progressed sfowfy, ffnn’ling adhesions will lia^v deivfoped 
around the affected area. Consequently, when perforation 
occurs, the resulting peritoneal infection is limited in extent and 
an abscess forms without contamination of the general peritoneal 
cavity. Symptoms and signs in sudi a case are localized in 
nature and consist of pain, tenderness, rebound tenderness, and 
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muscular rigidity over the invoh'ed areas; often a mass can be 
felt. If the parietal peritoneum is entirely uninvolved, as in a 
pelvic or subphrenic abscess, there may be few localizing symp- 
toms. The constitutional reaction is relatively mild; tempera- 
ture, pulse, and leucocyte count are all moderately but not 
markedly elevated. 

When localization is incomplete, spreading peritonitis may 
develop as the result of diffusion of the infecting organisms 
into adjacent unin\ol\ed areas. Such an event may be diagnosed 
by the spreading of pain, tenderness, and muscle spasm beyond 
the area of original involvement and by the concomitant in- 
aeased severity of the constitutional symptoms, with progres- 
sive ele\ation of temperature, pulse rate, and leucocyte count 
Vomiting and intestinal colic In patients with localized or early 
spreading peritonitis are reflex in nature and are occasional and 
symptomatic occurrences rather than persistent and severe. 
The pain characteristic of this form of peritonitis, in fact, is 
not colicky' but is more sharp, continuous, and aching in nature, 
since it depends not upon obstruction to pc;/sfalsis but upon in- 
flammation of the parietal peritoneum. 

Diagnosis of intra-abdominal inflammatory processes is 
often obscured by the fact that while inflammation of the 
parietal peritoneum produces well-defined and well-localized 
pain, irritation of the vascenil peritoneum produces no dis- 
comfort at all. An infectious process therefore may de\'eIop to 
a relatively advanced stage w'ithout causing much abdominal 
discomfort if the parietal peritoneum is not invoK-ed. 

Diffuse generalized peritonitis, the most highly' fatal form, 
appears following the sudden perforation of a viscus before localiz- 
ing adhesions ha^'e developed around the diseased area, with 
spillage of infected intestinal contents into the abdominal cavity. 
Postoperative generalized peritonitis may be sudden in onset and 
overwhelmingly rapid in progression or it may appear in a mild 
form and dcN-elop slowly but steadily during the first few days 
after operation. Although such an occurrence usually' is second- 
ary to acute appendicitis with perforation, the diffuse infection 
may appear as the result of leakage from a suture line or from 
the perforation of an .area of bowel not recqgnizerl to be damaged 
at the lime of operation or devitalized during the operation. 
Generalized peritonitis is marked by' the pre««nce of free and 
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unlocalizcd pus tliroiij’hout tlie alKlominnl cavity. The clinical 
course is }rcnorally of short duration and Icrnjinates in deaf/? in 
a very liigli pcrcc-ntdKt* of cases. 

Generalized peritonitus usually is accompanied by severe 
and widespread alxlominal pajn because of the inflammation 
of the parietal peritoneum. Marked rigidity of the muscles of 
the abdominal wall appears as a protecti\e mechanism, and ex- 
treme difTiiso tenderness is present. The constitutional reaction 
IS o.xtecdingly severe. The patient's temperature rises rapidly 
and steadily, often reaching 105 or 106®!'., and the pulse becomes 
rapid, rimninp, and r.ather hard. Distention usually is slight 
at first and there may be little pain. Vomiting soon Ijeglns and, 
as paralytic obstruction dcvxlops, the regurgitation of intestinal 
fluids !>ecomcs more and more profuse and intestinal peristalsis 
soon stops entirely. The cause of death from dUIusc infective 
peritonitis is a combination of the effects of toxic absorption 
from the purulent exudate and from the bowel contents and of the 
excessive and constant loss of gastrointestinal iluids and elec- 
trolytes by continued vomiting. The clinical course is sometimes 
n matter of hours rather than of da>s and the typical picture is 
only too well known to every eurgeon. 

The causativo organisms most commonly found an? the colon 
bacillus, Staphylococcus, nonhemolytic streptococcus, and the 
Welch gas bacillus. Mixed infections are commoner than infee* 
tions with a single organism and carcy a much higher rale of mcr- 
tality. The type of infection and the clinical course of generalized 
fierltonitis differ considerably according to the portion of intestine 
from which le.ikage has occurred; peritoneal contamin.ilion by 
stomach contents causes the lowest mortality, and peritonitis 
as a result of perforation of the lower ileum carries the highest 
mortality rate.” 

Infection of the peritoneal cavity is followed rapidly hy 
the appearance of a thin iluid exudate, the type and quantity 
depending largely upon the responsible organism and upon the 
extent of contamination. The exudate soon becomes thicker 
and more purulent and the intestinal walls become edematous, 
reddened, and rough in appearance. Somewhat later, when the 
exudate assumes a serofibrinous or fibrinous character, adjacent 
loops of bowel licconie adherent throughout the infected area 
and, while the infection does become localized into many pockets 
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between the intestinal coils, the bowel walls become so edematous 
and Inflamed that toxic absorption and paralytic obstruction 
quickly develop. If the infection is ov'crcome by the peritoneal 
reaction without the development of advnamic intestinal ob- 
struction, the fibrinous adhesions may bring about a mechanical 
block in some cases. In general, paralytic obstruction of the 
intestine is more likely to develop as a consequence of spread- 



ing or dlHuse peritonitis, w'hile mechanical intestinal obstruc- 
tion is most commonly found in association with localized 
intniperitoneal abscesses. 

When the exudate is profuse, it tends to gravitate toward the 
most dependent areas of the abdominal cavity. From a path- 
ologic process in the upper abdomen or along the right side, 
peritoneal fluid usually spreads to the right subphrcnic spaces 
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or the lesser omental cavity, or alone the right paracolic space 
or meseniene root to the region of the cecum or doum into the 
prerecta! pouch (Mjj. 44). Exudate arising from a lesion on 
the left side of the alxiomen occasionally may reach the peri- 
splenic area or lesser peritoneal sac but most often follows the 
left paracolic gutter to the sigmoid region and prerectal space. 
Well-localized pus in any of these areas can he drained wichout 
difficulty and without much danger to the patient, but pus which 
is pocketed between adherent loops of intestine cannot be 
reached surgically. 

Treatment of peritonitis depends endrel)' upon the indi- 
vidual case and is often a matter requiring good judgment. 
Since there is no general agreement concerning proper methods 
of management, no fixed program of treatment can be devised. 
Certain broad principles of therapy are, however, widely accepted. 

The aims of treatment include removal of the source of bac- 
terial distribution, prevention of further spread of infection, 
restoration and maintenance of intestinal peristalsis, drainage and 
decompression of the atonic distended bowel, and preservation 
of proper fluid, electrolyte, and nutritional balance. 

The probable location and nature of the responsible lesion 
should be determined, after which the general condition of the 
patient must be investigated carefully from every standpoint. 

If the patient can survive the procedure necessary t'o close the 
leak or to drain the source of infection, prompt operation cer- 
tainly must be done. At the time of operation nothing should 
be done beyond the minimal necessary procedures. It is advisable 
to administer 1,000 to 1,500 cx. of normal salt and dextrose 
(5 per cent) solutions in equal parts /ntravenousJ>’ either before 
or during operation, parlicubirly if vomiting has occurred or if 
acetonuria is present. Transfusion of blood or plasma also may 
produce improvement. 

Emergency operative procedures in diffuse peritonitis are 
ollen attended by fatal results. Althotigli it may be difficult to 
resist the temptation to perform an emergency operation 
promptly upon a patient who exhibits a true generalised perito- 
nitis following appendical perforation, experience lias shown that 
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the consefTtitive treatment advocated as long ago as 1902 
(A. J. Ochsner) is still a valuable procedure. Even though it is 
necessary' to close a perforation in the appendix or cecum through 
which bowel contents are continuing to flow into the peritoneal 
cavity’ or at least to provide a drainage channel to the outside, 
preparatory measures must be instituted for a few hours to im- 
prove the patient's general condition. Operation, when per- 
formed, is designed not to treat the peritonitis itself but to at- 
tack the source. 

Some confusion still exists concerning the indications for 
conservative therapy. This type of management «as never 
advocated as a treatment for acute appendicitis but only as the 
safest method of handling patients who have developed gener- 
alized peritonitis with associated adynamic intestinal obstruc- 
tion. Conservative treatment is directed toward the support 
and reinforcement of the natural defenses of the body against the 
spreading infection. Nothing is given by mouth and constant 
suction drainage of the gastrointestinal tract is instituted by 
means of the Wangensteen apparatus or, preferably, of the hliller- 
Abbott double-lumen tube. Suction drainage is, of course, a 
more recent addition to the original conservative regimen. 
Fowler’s position has been advised, both to encourage accumula- 
tion of exudate in the pelvis rather than beneath the diaphragm 
or between loops of bowel and to permit unobstructed respira- 
tions. The value of Fowler’s position in localizing exudate and 
decreasing absorption of toxic material in peritonitis has been 
questioned recently (p. 115): it is probable that the horizontal 
recumbent position is preferable unless the patient is more 
comfortable when propped up. The position is changetl fre- 
quently to avoid development of venous thrombosis or of de- 
cubitus ulceration. Morphine, 10 to 16 mg. (gr. 1/6 to 1/4), 
may be given hypodermically several times during the day to 
trrsare the patient's comfort and to maintain tonus of the smaff 
bowel, but the use of opiates must be discontinued if the respira- 
tory rate drops below 15 per minute. 

Since the intestinal secretions are continually drained away 
by the suction apparatus and nothing Is permitted by mouth, 
fluid replacement on an accurately planned basis must be carried 
out. The total amount removed by suction must be replaced 
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parcnterally by an equal amount of fluid consistingof half normal 
salt solution and half dextrose (5 per cent) solution in addition 
to the basic quantity of fluid required to maintain normal fluid 
balance. Adequacy of fluid intake can be assumed if the daily 
urinary output averages from 1,000 to 1,500 c.c. and if the 
blood chloride level and carlwn-diotide combining pou-er remain 
within the normal ranges. The administration of excess fluid, 
particularly of excess salt solution, «ill result in fluid retention; 
careful watch should be maintained for evidences of pulmonary 
edema, wnous congestion, or peripheral edema. 

While either pwnicillln or sulfadiazine alone in full dosage 
w ill effect a great decrease in a\-erage mortality from generalized 
peritonitis, the use of both drugs together is full}' jusiHied in 
suclt sext*re infections. Sodium sulfadiazine is slowly gn-en in- 
trawnously in an initial dose of S.O Gm. in 100 c.c of distilled 
water or by hypodcrraoclysls, in a similar dose, as a 0.5 per cent 
solution In normal salt solution. This is followed by a dose of 
2.0 to 2.5 Gm. of (he drug every eight hours as needed to main- 
tain an effective concentration of 10 to 15 mg. of free sulfa- 
diazine per 100 c.c. in the blood. Close watch is kept for early 
evidences of toxic reactions or of renal complications due to 
aeetylsulfadiazine. Penicillin is administered intramuscularly 
in doses of 50.000 units evei^i' three hou« throughout the day and 
night. Crilc,“ however, recommends much larger dosage and 
reports excellent results in treatment of appendical peritonitis 
by parenteral administration of penicillin in doses of 100,000 
units every two hours for from four to six days, the dosage then 
being reduced to 100,000 units evTry four hours for six to eight 
more days. This author slates that intra-abdominal inflani- ■ 
niatory masses are abs>orbed spontaneously in most cases under 
this treatment without requiring surgical drainage. The 
unusually large dosage is adxxicated because such peritoneal 
infections are mixed in type; penicillin is active against gram- 
positive organisms but is inactivated m the usual reJativeJy swjaU 
dosage by the penicillinase produced bygram-negative intestinal 
bacteria. 

If the {leritone.il infection is known to be due largely or 
entirely to gram-negatlve bacilli or if response to penicillin and 
sulfadiazine therapy 'is inadequate, streptomycin is given intra- 
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niuscularly in a dose*^ of 0^ Gm. every four hours during the 
day and night. Adjustment of the dosage of all drugs em- 
ployed is made in the usual way for children. Full doses are 
continued for several da>^ after clinical evidences of infection 
have disappeared, after 'which the doses are reduced progres- 
sively over a period of two to four weeks before being discon- 
tinued entirely. Streptomycin, when used, is wnthdrawn several 
days after subsidence of symptoms; sulfadiazine and penicillin 
are continued for one or two weeks. It is probable that the 
combination of streptomycin with penicillin and sulfadiazine in 
full dosage will prove to be the most consistently successful form 
of drug therapy in bacterial peritonitis. 

Frequent determinations of the nonprotein nitrogen and 
chlorides of the blood are made and the hemoglobin and hema- 
tocrit values watched closely. Hypoproteinemia develops 
promptly and progressively In patients with generalized peri- 
tonitis, and transfusions of blood and of plasma and infusions 
of protein hydrolysates or amino add solutions all play an 
indispensable part in maintenance of normal nitrogen balance 
and nutrition. Vitamin concentrates, particularly of the B 
complex and C, are indicated in full therapeutic dosage. These 
measures are not to be restricted to the treatment of generalized 
peiitonitis alone; the same principles of therapy apply equally 
to the routine supportive management of patients with localized 
or spreading peritonitis and should be followed with equal care 
in such cases until the danger of paralytic intestinal obstruction 
and generalized peritonitis is past. 

Progress of the patient with peritonitis is followed w-ith 
unremitting care. The return of peristalsis, audible upon auscul- 
tation, is one of the best indications of improv’enient and, con- 
^•ersely, persistent silence within the abdomen is of grave signifi- 
cance. The pathologic progression of paralytic intestinal ob- 
struction to actual strangulation as a result of continued disten- 
tion and fluid accumulation can be combated only by the main- 
tenance of constant intestinal suction by the Wangensteen or the 
Mtller-Abbott apparatus. As the patient’s condition improt'es. 
the return of peristalsis may be detected by auscultation of the 
abdomen and confirmed by the introduction of a measured amount 
of fluid into the stomach, temporary’ discontinuance of suction 
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by clampinp the drainage tube, and aspiration of the stomach 
contents at the end of a tRO-fiotirperiod. If the amount of fluid 
recov'ered is less than that introduced, it may be assumed that 
motor function is beginning to return to tJic Iwjvel. }Vhj}e 
fluids may be given orally in small amounts during gastric 
suction drainage, the ingestion of large quantities of fluids should 
be discouraged. Electrolytes pass by transudation from the 
gastric mucosa into u'atcr ictained in the stomach for even a 
short time: significant amounts of salt may be lost in this manner 
when the fluid is finally siphoned back from the stomach. 

Drainage of the intestinal tract by means of an enter- 
ostomy is contraindicated in paralytic obstruction from any 
cause, since only one loop is drained thereby. Since the adynamic 
intestinal block is a direct effect of the generalized peritonitis, 
the intestinal atony will disappear concomitantly Rith improve- 
ment in the peritoneal infection. Mechanical obstruction may 
develop later in a patient recovering from diffuse peritonitis, 
as n result of fibrinous adhesions. Such adhesions usually tend 
to diminish and disappear with rcco%ery from the Infection and 
may not de\‘cIop at alt if intestinal decompression is maintained 
by means of a Miller-Abbott tube, which has its greatest use- ' 
fulness in the treatment of cases of this tj-pe. 

Other supportive measures are of considerable v-alue. 
Small enemas are useful to reduce colonic distention as long as 
peristaltic function persists, and frequent insertion of the rectal 
tube may add to the patient’s comfort. Local heat applied to 
the abdomen is often advocated to imTe.ase intestinal peristalsis 
and may l>e applied conxtniently by means of a heat tent or by 
occasional turpentine stupes. Since diminution of peristalsis 
is of a protective nature, (he use of poxverfuf peristaltic stimulants 
is inadvisable; morphine, howextr, may be used to maintain 
intestinal tone but must be discontinued as soon ns peristaltic 
function begins to return. 

Oxj’gen is a valuable adjunct to treatment since the patient 
usually suffers from a moderate degree of anaveniia due to the 
abdominal distention, bacterial tovemia, and decreased respira- 
tor>' amplitude. Oit>' advocates the early institution of ox>gen 
therapy ami states that a nasal catheter placed into the oro- 
pharynx and delivering osjgen at a rate of flow of 6 liters per 
minute will produce an cocyeen concenlration of 50 to 60 per cent. 
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Actitc Gastric Dilatation 

Acute dilatation of the stomach may appear after any type 
of operative procedure as well as in assodation with many \’aried 
nonsurgical conditions. Acute gastric dilatation is often noted 
in conjunction with the paralytic intestinal obstruction charac- 
teristic of generalized peritonitis, although it is relatively frequent 
also following operations upon the upper abdominal viscera. It 
is not an uncommon occurrence and is a possible complication in 
all early postoperative patients. 

The characteristic clinical findings result from the rapid 
accumulation within the stomach of e.\ceedingly large quantities 
of fluid and gas. The patient may have no complaints except a 
general sensation of \ague abdominal pressure and discomfort, 
mild dyspnea, and marked weakness. Ordinarily, in conjunc- 
tion with the rapidly progressh'e distention oT the stomach shortly 
after operation, large quantities of watery, brownish-black fluid 
are \’omited in a great gush, which is a significant and almost 
diagnostic occurrence. In an occasional case, however, there 
will be no NDmiting, although a suggestive hiccough may be 
present. No alterations of temperature and respiration are con- 
sistently noted, although the respiratory excursions may be 
limited by the presence of the gastric distention. The pulse is 
always rapid and the rate continues to rise with the progress of 
the distention. 

Examination of the abdomen reveals the presence of a 
slight fullness in the region of the stomach, which, in its dis- 
tended state, may fill the entire abdomen and e.\tend dowm into 
the pelvis. Respiratory movements may be limited on the left. 
The percussion note over the left side of the abdomen is flat, 
although a tympanitic note may be elicited high in the 
axilla. A well-defined splash occasionally can be produced by a 
gentle tap ov’cr the stomach area. Peristalsis is greatly de- 
creased as a rule and nothing maybe audible upon auscultation 
of the abdomen except an occasional tinkle. Dfagnosis can be 
confirmed by the introduction of a stomach tube and aspiration 
of the total gastric contents, which often amount to several liters. 
In the ordinary pobioperative case a Levin nasal catheter will 
suffice, since the contents of the stomacli consist only of fluid and 
gas. Nonsurgical patients, howex'cr, who develop acute gastric 
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dilatation from some other cause may have solid food in the 
stomach whicli will block a small catheter and perhaps cloud the 
diagnosis; in such indh-iduals a large stomach tube is more 
satisfactory. 

rathogcnr.sis.— The pathogenesis of the condition is pri- 
marily on a refle.K basis. As a result of eveessive stimulation of 
either the visceral or somatic sensory ner%'es during an extensive 
operative procedure, the motor medianism of the stomach, 
according to Dragstedt and co-workere,** maybe inhibited power- 
fully by refle.x impulses traveling along the \’agus and sphnebnk 
ner\es, with consequent muscular atony. Acute gastric dilata- 
tion is particularly likely to occur as a result of such reflex 
inhibition in patients whose gastric motility has already been 
depressed by anesthesia or by chronic debilitating disease. The 
atonic stomach then may become rapidly distended by swallowed 
air and by duodenal fluid regurgitated through the pylorus. Such 
a condition can develop to a marked degree within the space of 
one or two hours and occasionally may occur even during the 
course of the operation. 

The intragastric fluid is watery and is brownish or greenish- 
black in color, with a slightly bitter odor. It is almost neutral 
in reaction, contains little or no free hydrochloric arid, and is 
composed of gastric juice, bile, and the secretions from the 
p.increas and the duodenal mucosa. Since approximately 7 
liters of digestive fluid are poured Into the duodenum daily, 
it is not unusual to find several thousand cubic centimeters of 
fluid collected in the stomadi within a few hours in a patient 
with acute gastric dilatation. 

As the weight and size of the stomach increase, the dis- 
tended viscus pushes downward into the pelvis, carrying the small 
bowel before it and produdnga drag upon the root of the mesen- 
ter>'. As a result, the transverse portion of the duodenum, 
at the point at which it is crossed by the superior mesenteric 
artery, is occluded by the taut niesenteiy. The secretions of the 
upper digestive' tract therefore continue to accumulate in the 
atonic stomach both as a result of the reflex inhibition of the gas- 
tric motor mechanism and as a consequence of the loiver duodenal 

obstruction. . . 

The direct systemic effects of acute gastric dilatation are 
due chiefly to the loss of body fluids and electrolytes by their 
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retention in the stomach. Dehjtiration, alkalosis, and occa- 
sionally even gastric tetany may develop as secondary complica- 
tions and may present a puzzling picture until the dilated 
stomach is detected clinically. The condition is not often allowed 
to progress very far in patients who are suffering from peritonitis 
or paralytic intestinal obstruction from any other cause, since 
gastric retention is anticipated and proper therapeutic measures 
are instituted early. WTien such precipitating intra-abdominal 
disturbances are absent, howe\-er. acute dilatation of the stomach 
may not be reojgnized until the patient is actually moribund 
unless large quantities of fluid are vomited or unless the condition 
is identified by careful examination of the abdomen and introduc- 
tion of a stomach tube. 

Treatment consists in immediate removal of the contents 
of the distended stomach and relief of the drag of the mesentery 
upon the transverse portion of the duodenum. The accepted 
procedure formerly was to elevate the foot of the bed and keep 
the patient on his right side, but posture is no longer considered 
to be of major importance; the chief emphasis is now placed upon 
keepingtheatonicstomachempty. Institution of gastroduodenal 
suction by means of the Wangensteen apparatus or of an accept- 
able modification is sufficient in most cases to relieve the dis- 
tended stomach of its contents and to keep it empty until the 
return of normal peristalsis. Motor function usually reappears 
within forty-eight hours in the absence of peritoneal infection. 
By this means the secondary duodenal obstruction is relieved 
and the duodenal secretions are permitted to continue downward 
into the absorptive area of the ileum. 

Drugs are not of much value in encouraging the return of 
gastric peristalsis. The depleted fluids must be restored by the 
intravenous administration of normal salt and dextrose (5 per 
cent) solutions, which are given slowly, in proper proportions 
and in sufficient quantities to insure a total daily urinary out- 
put of 1,000 to 1,500 cubic centimeters. 
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Chapter 15 


CARE OF THE WOUND 

The progress of wound healing is influenced strongly by 
conditions existing before operation as v.-eU as by procedures 
performed in the operating room. Ideally, e%'ery clean surgical 
incision should heal rapidly and completel}' with minimum 
scarring, and every infected wound should respond promptly to 
treatment, permitting secondary closure or skin graft m'thin a 
period of days rather than weeks. Optimum healing of this 
type requires proper observation of surgical principles and prac- 
tical application of physiologic fundamentals. 

Uncomplicated healing of a clean incised wound, either 
surgical or traumatic, takes place by primary or first intention. 
Following incision, the damaged cells on the cut surface exude 
tissue fluid containing substances which initiate sterile or aseptic 
inflammation. The apposed cut surfaces are glued together 
quickly by strands of fibrin and a thin layer of blood clot, and a 
little plasma seeps out on the surface to form a dr>' protective 
crust. The local blood vessels dilate, white blood cells migrate 
into the tissues, and the lymphatic flow increases. Dead and 
damaged cells are absorbed and carried away and contaminating 
bacteria are phagocytized. Within three or four days fibroblasts 
in the area of injury multiply and grow across the gap along the 
strands of fibrin, after which collagen fibrils are formed and the 
fibrin is absorbed. New capillaries bud from the small vessels in 
the region, and the injured area is quickly filled w’ith loose spong>' 
granulation tissue comjx>sed of new capillaries, fibroblasts, and 
collagen fibers. During this period, epithelium grows across the 
gap from each edge of the wx)und. As the* connective tissue 
increases in amount, shrinkage occurs and the capillaries diminish 
in number, the fibroblasts regress, and tbe organizing scar in- 
creases rapidly in strength. 

The healing incision is fairly strong during the first two 
daj's following opreration when the sutures are at their maximum 
holding strength. During this period edema appears and, if the 
sutures are tied too tightly, some degree of anemic necrosis 
de%'elops along the sutured margins. The wound conseaucntly 
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is weakest from the third day until the sivih day, by w/iich time 
fibroplasia and collagen deposition have provided some degree 
of firm union. By the tenth day growih of new tissue has 
reached its height and contraction of the scar has begun, in- 
crease in wound strength therefore progresses rapidly from the 
sixth to the fourteenth day. Gain in strength is slow after this 
time but continues for some months. 

Open wounds or wounds with loss of substance, in which 
the surfaces are not brought into apposition, must heal by a 
di/Terent process. The gap or defect is fif/ed slowly by prolifera- 
tion of granulation tissue from the bottom and sides of the area, 
a constant e.vudation of lymph and plasma occurring from the 
healing surface. As contraction of tlie newly formed fibrous 
tissue occurs in the deeper layers of the wound, the defect shrinks 
slowly and ttecreases in s'ue. Eventually the entire wound is 
filled with a soft, red, spongy tissue which later contracts to 
form a dense firm avascular scar. Epithelial groivth from the 
wound margins is prompt and complete across small defects; 
gaps larger in diameter than 2 cm. epitheiize very* slowfy and 
become covered with a thin scar epithelium that has little re- 
sistance to trauma. Large open WDunds will not epithel/ze; 
unless the entire defect can be closed by secondary suture, the 
granulating surface must be cox-ered by a skin graft. 

Granulation tissue is nex-er sterile nor can it be sterilized; 
the moist surface covered xx-ith exudate affords a receptix-e me- 
dium for groxvth of most of the ajmmon contaminating bacteria. 
Infection rarely penetrates beneath the surface, howex-er; the 
abundant blood supply effectix-ely prevents the passage of micro- 
organisms through cx'en a thin layer of intact granulation tissue. 

Bacteria are present as contaminants in any wound, even 
one made under surgically aseptic conditions. In most cases 
the number of organisms is so small that the tissue defenses 
prevent the development of clinical infection. WTien technique 
is poor and many bacteria are introduced or when conditions 
faxTiring bacterial growth are present, infection will dex^elop in 
the incision and wall require drainage. An area of necrosis and 
a gap in the tissues result, so that subsetjuent healing must occur 
by second intention rather than by primary union- Occurrence 
of a wound infection consequently delays conx'alescence > a 
least several day’s. 
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Factors Influencing Wound Healing 

Many of the conditions which interfere with norn^al wound 
healing are present before operation and may be detected and 
treated during this period. Other factors which delay normal 
repair take their origin in the operating room. Relatively few 
deterrents to primary healing dev'clop initially during the post- 
operative period. 

Deficient oxygenation of healing tissues retards cellular 
proliferation and decreases local resistance to bacterial infection. 
The effect of local anoxia is always the same, no matter what 
factor is responsible for the diminished oxygen tension. Anemia 
is one of the commonest causes; dehydration and overhjdration 
also will interfere with ox>‘gen transport. Sj-stemic visceral 
disease reduces the circulatory efficiencj' in some cases; tvounds 
do not heal uell in patients with malignant neoplasms, in cardiac 
patients who e.\hibit congestive failure or diminished cardiac 
reserve, or in diabetic patients whose carbohjdrate metabolism 
is seriously disturbed. Arteriosclerosis m'H reduce the blood sup- 
ply to a healing area, and advanced age alone brings about many 
physiologic changes which impair the rate of healing. Other 
factors which tend to reduce oxygen supply to a healing uound 
include pulmonary disease or complications, postoperative de- 
crease in vital capacity, the presence of any condition inter- 
fering with normal respiratory exchange, and failure to jmpro\'e 
the vascular circulation by proper exercises while confined to bed. 

Tissue anoxia is due frequently also to local causes. Heav’y 
sutures placed too closely and tied too tightly defeat their pur- 
pose by strangulating the tissues. Some degree of local edema 
always develops following operation; the suture material used 
should be the lightest that can accomplish the desired result 
with perfect safety, and sutures should neither be placed too 
closely nor tied too strongly. Rough handling during operation, 
the use of heavy retractors, and the dr>nng of unprotected wound 
surfaces cause local vascular damage as well as tissue injurj'. 
Even the application of a tourniquet may produce permanent 
destruction of an indispensable blood vessel, as in an older patient 
with arteriosclerosis. Tight dressings on an extremity have been 
known to cause distal gangrene, and the occurrence of prc-ssure 
ulcers under a plaster cast is by no means uncommon. The type 
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of tissue Itself also has some relation to rale of healing; areas of 
high A’ascularity such as the face and the stomach heal much 
more promptly than areas such as the pretibial region and the 
large bowel. The dependent position interferes with renous 
drainage; wounds on the extremities heal better if the extremity 
is elevated, at Intervals if not constantly. 

A constant and adequate supply of olher nutrilional faclors 
in addition to oxygen is necessary for proper healing. Clinical 
application of an extensive amount of research has demonstrated 
that dietary proteins and \diamins have a direct and integral 
relationship to the rate and strength of wound healing. Ravdin 
and associates* have emphasized the facts that an extra supply 
of protein is required for tissue repair and that hypoproteinemia 
delays healing -and decreases scar strength. It is more than 
probable that protein deficiency is one of the chief factors in 
causation of wound dehiscence; certainly debiihated hypopro- 
teinemic patients show a prompt and marked improvement in 
progress of healing and in rate of convalescence when an adequate 
supply of protein Is provided. 

The role of the t-ilamins in tissue repair Is Jess definite; there 
is no conclusive evidence that any vitamin e.vcept Antamin C 
is directly concerned. It has been obseiA'ed both clinically and 
experimentally in human subjects* as well as in laborator>' 
animals*'* that prolonged depletion of ascorbic acid will delay 
wound healing, deaease the amount of collagen in the healing 
wounds, diminish the strength of repair, and even prevent union 
in the presence of other deterrents to healing. Deficiencies of 
other xntamins, such *as those of the B complex, are likely to 
interfere with wound healing because of effects upon the general 
health and metabolism rather than upon the damaged tissues 
themselres. 

Various local factors in addition* to those already mentioned 
may interfere with wound repair. Closure of an incision without 
proper anatomic approximation of tissue layers or with excessive 
tension upon the sutured structures, undue motion of the wound 
area, presence of a dead space, or dewlopment of a hematoma 
wall cause separation of the wound surfaces and will prevent 
union. The presence of a nonabsorbable foreign body, whether 
necrotic tissue, suture material, drain, or extraneous sulwtance. 
is often the explanation for failure of a wound to heal. External 
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fistulas connecting various viscera with the surface of the skin 
will remain open permanently if the mucosa of the internal organ 
lines the entire tract and joins with the external skin epithelium, 
even though the fistula performs no useful physiologic function. 
Infection, particularly with pyogenic organisms, is one of the 
commonest and most troublesome conditions interfering with 
normal wound repair. The occurrence of infection may not only 
threaten the life of the patient, but also may cause \Wdcspread 
local destruction iwth extensive and permanent scarring and 
impairment of function. 

These untoward conditions may occur singly or in any com- 
bination; one or more of them will be present to some extent 
in every surgical case. The healing of an operative or trauma- 
tized area progresses at a rate largely determined by the extent 
to which such unfa\’orable influences are prevented or are treated 
as they develop. 

Technique of Clianging Dressings 

Sterile technique is indispensable in performance of wound 
dressings. The patient has ewry right to expect no less than 
the best care his attendants are capable of giving him; every 
precaution must be taken to awid introduction of new con- 
taminating bacteria into the wound. It is possible to get by 
with short cuts in technique in most cases, but the inevitable 
unwanted infection is bound to de\'elop sooner or later, perhaps 
in the >'ery patient in whom it will prove most dangerous. 
Observation of the rules of aseptic methods should be made 
routine; proper technique should be so refle.x in nature that 
violation of it will be all but impossible. Careless handling of 
sterile materials, on the other hand, is a progressive habit. Poor 
technique usually grows steadily uxirse until trhial errors become 
major ones and postoperative infections may spread from an 
operating suite or through an entire surgical service. Bacteria 
do not ‘'o\*erlook” lapses in technique; they are always present, 
ready for introduction Into a receptive area. 

A surgeon or a surgical attendant should wash his hands 
before, as well as after, changing a dressing. Before the old 
dressing is remo%*ed, the availability of all the necessary sterile 
instruments and supplies is verified in order to avoid exposure 
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of the patient’s wound while the required material is sought 
If tile dressing will he iwinful and prolonged, the patient should 
he pven an appropriate dose of a narcotic drug. Gentleness, 
patience, and deliberateness are requisites in a surgeon who must 
perform painful maniputatfons on an unanesthetized patient; 
there is no substitute for sympathy and consideration under 
these circumstances. 



Adhesh’e tape is remo\Td slowly by stripping the skin 
away from the undersurface of the tape rather than by simply 
pulling off the adhesive. Sudden jerking of the tape, on the 
premise that quick removal gives pain for a shorter length of 
time, is never advisable: areas of skin may be torn off with the 
tape in individuals with delicate skin or with sensitivity to ad- 
hesive. Application of a sponge wet with ether or benzine 
between tape and skin will simplify removal. If tape is to be 
reapplied, the original strips need not be remoi-ed but may be 
cut at the edge of the dressing, the new strips later beingapplied 
over the old ones (Fig. 45). Painting the skin with compound 
tincture of benzoin, rubber cement, or a liquid adherent liefore 
application of tape will afford a sticky surface that encourages 
adhesion and decreases pain on removal. 

The dressing is removed in the direction of the incision 
rather than across it (Fig. 46) to avDid traction on the wound 
edges with possible separation. A sterile toAvel is applied o>-er 
the bedclothes below the wound and is tucked around and be- 
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neath the covers to prevent contamination if the patient should 
mo\'e suddenly. The nurse, using a sterile clamp, supplies the 
operator with sterile forreps and places several sterile sponges 
upon the towel (Fig. 47). The sponges are picked up in forceps 
and are used in succession to clean the wound area, a small 
amount of the requisite solution being poured upon the sponge 
over a basin. Neither the sponge nor the end of the clamp may 
be touched ^\ith the fingers or with the lip of the bottle, nor 
should a sponge be used more than once. A sterile applicator 
or spatula used to apply medication to a wound may be used 
only once and may never be reinserted into the stock bottle or 
jar of medication. 



Ftg 46.— Remonl of dre«i|ng. Traetloo U taade parallel to the Inelsion rather 
than acroee, to arokl aeparation of wound edgea. 


The area of the wound is sponged concentrically from the 
center outtvard; once the sponge has cot'ered the skin beyond 
the incision it may not be brought back again to the wound area 
(Fig. 48). As a rule, alcohol (70 per cent) is the preferred anti- 
septic for closed wounds; ether b just as satisfactory but patients 
often object to the odor and the cold sensation. Iodine is un- 
necessarily strong and may cause bums; other antiseptics stain 
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the tissues and obscure signs of inflammation. Care is taken to 
avoid introduction of antiseptic solution into open areas of the 
wound; exudate may be mopped or washed away safely with 
hydrogen peroxide or sterile normal salt solution with less pain 
and less damage to the tissues. Inspection and cleaning of the 
wound is followed by application of a light dry gauze dressing. 

Every dressing tray or carriage is equipped with a large 
pair of dressing forceps kept in a container of alcohol. These 
forceps are used to reraow sterile dressings or sterile instru- 
ments from their respectiw containers and are never used for 
any other purpose. If touched by any object that is not or may 
not be sterile, including the histruntents used during performance 
of a dressing, the utility forceps must be discarded and not used 
again until after resterilization. Such a contaminated clamp may 
not be replaced in alcohol on the supposition that contaminating 
bacteria will be destroyed. Similarly, the fingers or an unsterile 
clamp never under any circumstances may be introduced into a 
sterile jar or stock container. Ex-en though nothing is touched 
except the desired object. Unt or threads or dust particles fall 
from the sleeve Into the sterile container and may carry infection 
to the next patient. Moreover, the disinfectant solutions used 
to preserv'e sterility of the utility clamps cannot be depended 
upon to destroy spores or organisms buried in a smear of exudate 
or in a film of oil left as a fingerprint when the clamp has been 
contaminated by acddent. It is scarcely possible to place too 
much emphasis upon the use of a well-informed habitual aseptic 
technique: such precautions when uniformly and honestly ob- 
serx'ed under all drcumstances occupy Uttle extra time and pay 
the greatest possible dix'idends in uncomplicated recox'ery of 
patients who require surgical operation or treatment of burns 
and open wounds. 

Sutures. — The optimum time for removal of sutures xTiries 
with the location of the xvound, the degree of tension, and the 
condition of the tissues. There is some variation according to 
individual preference but in general skin sutures are remox'ed 
from the face in four to five days, from the neck in three to fix-e 
daj's, from the anterior chest and abdominal xvall in sevx*n days, 
from the back and extremities in eight to nine days, and from the 
hand and foot in nine to ten days. The same times of remox’al 
apply when Michel clips are used for closure. Ordinarily the 
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first change ot dressing after operation is done when the skin 
sutures arc to be remos-ed ; it is done sooner, however, if evidences 
of wound complication appear or if the outer lasers of gaute 
become stained by exudate. 



Stay Of retention sutures whidt pass through the skin and 
deeper hac'ial hyers remain for hreJve to fourteen days; through- 
and-through retention sutures (for example, silver wire) are 
allmved to remain for fourteen to twenty days, especially if no 
other sutures were used in closure. If infection develops, enough 
sutures are remoA'ed to insure adequate drainage. When sutures, 
particularly stay sutures, are lied too tightly, evidence of necrosis 
as a result of strangulation may appear; remoxal of the most 
seriously offending suture will often afford enough relaxation to 
permit retention of the others. Sutures that are tied too tightly 
cut into the tissues and not only cause partial strangulation of 
the deeper tissues with more marked fibrosis, hut also encourage 
infection and may produce permaneot transverse scars in the 
skin. Sutures are removed by lifting the knot, clipping the strand 
at the le\el of the skin, and pulling the suture across the wound 
(Fig. 49); traction away from the wound may cause slight 
separation of the edges. Small superficial gaps in the skm 
incision can be closed by application of a narrow strip of adhesive 
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tape, freshly removed from the roll without touching the surface 
to be applied to the wound and passed se%’eral times through the 
flame of an alcohol lamp (Fig. 50). Sutures are allowed to re- 
main a day or two longer than usual m a patient \\ ho is expected 
to show delayed healing (closure under tension, presence of 
malignant disease, arteriosclerosis, anemia, or malnutrition). 



Pressure dressings arc used in treatment of burns, trau- 
matic lacerations, and lai^e open wounds that can neither be 
sutured nor grafted immediately. Dressings of this type are 
applied or changed most safely in the operating room, where 
aseptic technique is observed, including the rearing of caps and 
masks and the use of sterile glo\'es. 

If ihtse dressings are changed on the wards, similar precau- 
tions should be followed. Open wounds are exposed and dressed 
only after the ward is quiet, xisitors have departed, dust has 
settled, and tobacco smoke has cleared. Caps and masks are 
used, sterile gloves are worn, and care is taken to avoid both the 
introduction of new bacteria into the open wound and the trans- 
mission of bacteria from one patient to another. Contamination 
of such unprotected surfaces with small numbers of staphylococci 
and nonhemolytic streptococci is to be expected; these organisms 
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normallj are foiincl on the skin and will not usually cause a clinical 
infection. Addition of hemolytic cocci or protons or pyocy- 
aneiis organisms to the bacterial flora of an open wound, however, 
occurs sewjfJtlariJj' during the course of treatment in most cases. 
While often una\oidai)]c, infection due to these organisms 
is an unwelcome complication, since it is so difficult to eradicate 
and so likely to prevent successful secondary closure or skin 
graft. Proteus vulgaris and Pseudomonas aeruginosa are ubi- 
quitous organisms; it is diflicutt to exclude them from open 
wounds which must be dressed repeatedly. Since the minimunt 
damage that results from such infections is a proJongation of the 
patient's hospital stay by several days or weeks, the e.vtra time 
and expense necessitated by aseptic technique in changing dress- 
ings is a small price to pay for the increased safeguards against 
contamination. 


After the old dressing Is removed, a piece of rubber sheeting 
is placed on the bed beneath the part to be dressed and is cov- 
ered w-ith a sterile towel. Another sterile towel is placed over the 
bedclothes nearby as a receptacle for sterile sponges and dr»smgs. 
Fresh gauze is placed lightly upon the open wound and the sur- 
rounding skin area is cleaned of dried exudate and drainage by 
means of sponges soaked in hydrogen peroxide, normal salt solu- 
tion, boric add solution, alcohol, or etlier. A basin is held be- 
neatii the wound to catch owflowing solution, and contamina- 
tion of the bed is prexcrtlcd by the rubber sheeting. Wlien the 
skin is clean, the wound is inspected. As a rule, it is safer to avoid 
disturbing the wound surface at all, in order to minitnire the 
danger of introducing fresh contamination. WTien obdously 
purulent exudate is present or when signs of infection and cel- 
lulitis are seen, a culture is taken and the wound is sponged 


lightly with normal salt or boric acid solution. Appropriate 
measures are instituted to treat the infection. If the w’ound is 
not clinically infected, immediate reparative surgery may he per- 
formed or a fresh pressure dressing may be applied. 

A single layer of dry or impregnated fine-meshed gauze or 
closely wox-en cloth (p. 46S) is placed upon the wound surface as 
smoothly as possible. A layer of several thicknesses of flat 
gauze sponges is applied next. This layer may be fixed lightly 
with strips of adhesive tape to prevent displacement if the dress- 
ing is on an area which is not splinted and is free to move. Upon 
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the flat gauze is placed a laj^er of fluffed gauze, or mechanics’ 
waste, sufficient to make a dressing two to three inches thick 
when compressed. The dressings are held in place loosely by 
se\'eral turns of a gauze bandage or of a gauze roll, following 
which a woven cotton elastic bandage is applied snugly. A 
pressure dressing should extend five to six inches beyond the 
edge of the wound and should be applied snugly but not tightly. 
Plaster splints are not necessary for immobilization in the ab- 
sence of fractures if the pressure dressing includes the joint above 
and the joint below the wound. In any case, when a pressure 
dressing is applied to an extremity, the entire length of the 
extremity distal to the wound must be included in the dressing 
to prevent distal edema and x-enous congestion, 

' Largely as a result of e.vp>erience**’ gained during World 
War II, there have been radical changes in the treatment of 
traumatic wounds. Fresh wounds that are unsuitable for im- 
fnediate closure are treated primarily by irrigation with sterile 
normal salt solution, careful thorough debridement, and appli- 
cation of a sterile pressure dressing. Antiseptic solutions are 
no longer applied to open wounds; even the use of sulfanilamide 
crystals locally is of questionable x’alue (p. 480). Penicillin or 
sulfadiazine is given In appropriate dosage sj'siemically for 
several days, blood transfusions are administered if indicated, 
and essential nutritional factors are supplied by a high protein, 
high vitamin diet. After four to six days the patient is taken to 
the operating room and the original pressure dressing is removed. 
In most cases, if preliminary treatment has been carried out 
properly, the wound will be clean and either secondary suture or 
split-skin grafting can be performed safely at this time. Bac- 
teriologic studies are unnecessaiy; if the wound appears clean* 
and no clinical infection is present, definitive treatment can be 
performed. Postoperative care consists in application of a pres- 
sure dressing and continuanceof chemotherapeutic and systemic 
corrective measure.s. Results of this method hat-e been astonish- 
good; scarring is minimal, functional reco\'ery is ma.\ima!, 
and the patient spends only a relatively short time in the hos- 
pital. It should be noted that the use of chemotherapy, while 
certainly of ^■alue, is by no means the most important part of 
this plan of treatment. Success depends primarily upon the 
obseiA'Ution of fundamental surgical principles, including thor- 
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ough dtbridemcnt, gentle handling of tissues, correction of nutri. 
tional de/idcncies, and use of properly applied pressure dressings 
to insure local support, adequate immobilization, and avoidance 
of unnecessary dressinps. 

The progress of healing In open wounds is affected greatly 
by the dressings used. Ordinary gauze sponges are not satis- 
factor>’for immediate application roan open wound or to a burn; 
the openings between the gauze strands are so wide that granula- 
tion tissue either grows or Is pressed between the threads and 
may cover them entirely. The dressing is difficult and painful 
to remove after sc\'eral days have passed, and removal causes 
tearing of the granulating surface, with hemorrhage, edema, and 
increased susceptibility to Infection. In like manner, the growth 
of new epithelium may be retarded or prevented by coarse^ 
meshed gauze. Experience in the theatres of World War II 
has demonstrated that use of a fine-meshed material on open 
wounds encourages healing, reduces incidence of infection, and 
maintains a flat, healthy type of granulation tissue that Is most 
satisfactory for reception of skin grafts. The best material gen- 
erally arailable is fine-meshed gauze cut from sterile gauze 
bandages. The mesh of thfa gauze is wide enough to allow escape 
of secretions and yet fine enough to prevent adhesion to granu- 
lating wound surfaces. Appropriate lengths can be cut from 
bandage rolls of the proper width, put up in flat packages or 
containers, and sterilized. If' cut gauze is not available, sterile 
instruments can be used to cut strips from a sterile bandage as 
the dressing is performed. 

Gauze of this type is perhaps a little more satisfactorj’ for 
application to open wounds if used dry than if impregnated 
with petrolatum, xerofomi, or boric acid ointment. Addition 
of the giease causes blocking of the meshes, with interference to 
free drainage. Exudate retained beneath the dressing produces 
maceration of the wound edges, retards the formation of healthy 
granulation tissue and vdable epithelium, and encourages the 
growth of bacteria. In addition to these disadvantages, gauze 
impregnated with ointment tends to stick together and form a 
solid wad or mass that may be more of a hindrance to healing 
than an aid. , . , , j 

The use of nylon surgical gauze (20 mesh) has been advo- 
rated by Bineham,' «bo states that the mesh is fme enough 
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to prevent adherence to granulation tissue and that the material 
is sterilizable, chemically inert, and water resistant. It is proba- 
ble, however, that nylon gauze of even finer mesh and lighter 
strands would be better, as he states. Soft linen, silk, rayon, 
and Fiberglas cloth haw all been advocated as a dressing mate- 
rial for application diiectly to the wound; these materials are 
much more appropriate as dressings for bums than for u ound 
surfaces, since the extremely fine mesh will allow serous exudate 
to pass but will become blocked by pus. Absorbent cotton, 
although soft and nonocclusK’e, is never suitable as a dressing 
for direct application to wound surfaces since strands arc sure to 
become detached and remain buried in the healing tissues. 

Infected Wounds 

The need for careful change of dressings is far greater in 
infected wounds than in clean ones: the infection must be kept 
restricted and not permitted to spread to other patients. The 
fingers may never be used to touch a dressing, especially one 
soaked with drainage or contaminated with pus. Rubber gloves 
should be worn or forceps used to remove even the tape holding 
a dressing upon an infected wound; unsterile bandage scissors 
used to remove the dressing must be sterilized before use on 
another patient’s dressing. If the ungloved fingers accidentally 
touch a pus-soaked dressing, the operator should take time out 
immediately to wash his hands with green soap and rinse with 
alcohol before completing the dressing. Dirty gauze is deposited 
with care into a special bag that can be burned or a receptacle 
that can be disinfected at once- After completion of the dressing, 
the attendants who took part should wash their hands with soap 
and water and rinse with alcohol. 

The aims to be accomplished in treatment of infected wounds, 
as outlined by Koch,** include (1) localization of the infection, 
(2) drainage following localization, (3) sterilization of the in- 
fected area, (4) covering of the raw surface or obliteration of the 
granulating cav'ity, and (5) restoration of function. For a full 
discussion of the local treatment of infected wounds, reference 
should be made to this article. 

WTien frequent change of dressing is necessary, an impro- 
vised binder is used for fixation to avoid the irritation caused by 
repeated removal and reapplication of adhesive tape (Fig. 51). 
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TJjcrapeutic ntda to locaVaathn of a wound infection include 
U) appUcation of moist heat to increase local blood supply, (2) 
j/nnJobi|j 2 aHon to reduce spread of the infection and to decrease 
discomfort, (3) elevation of the infected part when possible, to 
improve ^-enous drainage and reduce swelling, and (4) chemo- 
therapy, both to prewnt general and local extension of the Infec- 
tion and to combat existing bacterial growth. 


Collodion'- fixing landagc only al jieriphery. 


FlK 91 — PlxatlOD or drr-sslog MooC^oinrn' Uiodcr permits freqarnt change 
of dressing without removal Of adhesive tape. o. t, Oroail strips of Upo are parti; 
roldnl back over fragments of woo<l (applicator stldcs). The straps are flxed to 
tho skin and are twnnd across tbe dressing either b; rubber bands, c, or gauze 
tics. d. Xote that the tape fa donUed iiacR sofflclcntlr to prevent the uihrrrnc 
surface from touching the gatuc dressing s. A small dressing can be attached 
by placing a single layer of gauze over it and flzlng the edges of the gausc with 
collodion. 


^Vet Dressings. — .Moist heat applied to an infected area 
produces several beneficial effects. Local Iilood supply is in- 
creased by the heat, necrotizing and painful effects of tissue 
tension are reduced by the softening of the tissues, exudates 
are prevented from drying and obstructing further drainage, and 
necrotic sloughs are softened and loosened from the xdable 
tissues. Wet dressings are used occasionally also as a vehicle 
for bactericidal agents. 
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While wet dressings ore of much value in treatment of tissue 
infections, there are certain disadvantages associated with their 
use. Such dressings must be applied properly, maintained con- 
stantly at the proper temperature, and discontinued as soon as 
their purpose has been accomplished. Heat produces local 
hyperemia and raises tissue resistance; cold decreases local 
blood supply and reduces the resistance of tissues to Infection. 
It is generally accepted that cold applications are contraindicated 
in local treatment of infections, yet a hot wet dressing im- 
properly^applied or allowed to cool becomes, in effect, a cold 
dressing. Also, prolonged soaking tends to cause edema and 
maceration of tissues; hot wet dressings should be discontinued 
as soon as the infection has localized, cellulitis and lymphangitis 
have disappeared, and necrotic tissue has softened. It is not 
an uncommon sight to see open lesions which are sjxmg^', macer- 
ated, and edematous from too much soaking develop a prompt 
and healthy healing response as soon as the moist dressings or 
tubs are withdrawn. Finally, hot wet dressings are to be used 
with caution in treatment of infections in the presence of in* 
adequate blood supply. Cellular metabolism, as well as local 
blood flow, is increased by heat; the tissue cells in a diabetic or 
an arteriosclerotic foot may be stimulated to activity beyond the 
capacity of the diminished blood supply to support. Hot wet 
dressings applied to an infected arteriosclerotic extremity are 
safe only if the progress of the infection is watched with the 
closest attention; otherwise tissue gangrene may appear and 
the infection may develop and spread far beyond its original 
potentialities. 

There are many solutions suitable for use in wet dressings. 
Sterile normal salt solution is perhaps the best for all ordinary 
purposes; it is isotonic with the tissue fluids and is the least 
irritating solution available. Boric add solution (2 to 4 per 
cent) is widely popular; it is nonirritating and exerts a slight 
antiseptic action. Magnesium sulfate solution in hj'pertonic 
concentration (10 to 30 per cent) has been suggested as a means 
of inducing active transudation of fluid outward from the wound, 
but this effect is apparently minimal and the macerating effect 
of the concentrated solution makes it unsatisfactory. Sulfa- 
nilamide solution (0.8 per cent) has been userl to decrease surface 
bacterial growth but without notable success; it is subject also 
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to the disadvantage that tissue sensitK-ity to the drug may be 
induced. Other substances such as penidllin, streptomycin, 
tyrothricin, Azochloramid, and acetic acid may be emplojed in 
H et dressings for specific infections; these wifi be (fescribed inter. 

Moist dressings may be applied as tub soaks, Irrigations, 
or liot compresses. Gach method has its particular indications, 
depending upon the location and the type of infection. 

During the acute stage of the infection, a voluminous sterile 
gauze dressing is applied and is changed every twenty-four 
hours. The dressing should e.\tcnd well beyond the area of 
cellulitis in every direction; if the infection is located on {he 
hand or foot, the dressing should extend to the axilla or inguinal 
region in order to prevent or combat tubular lymphangitis. 
A layer of gauze at least two inches thick is applied and is bound 
into place with a gauze roll, following which a sterile sheet of 
rubber or other waterproof material is placed aiound the entire 
dressing. The latter dressing is then covered with a bath towel 
or a sheet, pinned together to keep the dressings In place and to 
discourage motion. If the hot wet dressing is to be continuous, 
the outer coviiring and the w-aterproof layer are opened each 
hour or two and enough warm (110 to 130* F.) sterile solution 
applied to moisten the entire dressing (Fig. 52). The coverings 
are replaced and heat is supplied by hot-water bottles or, pref- 
erably, by a cradle containing one or more light bulbs. Elu- 
tion is applied at whatever intervals are neces-sarj’ to keep the 
dressings constantly moist; excess solution should not be used, 
nor should the bandages f>e allowed to dry. The dressings are 
changed aseptically each day and the progress of the infection 
noted; as a rule, compresses of this type, if jiroperly applied, 
are not required for more than two or three days. If allowed 
to dry or become cold, these voluminous dressings may encourage 
progression of an infection; if carried on until the tissues are 
maceraterl, healing is defa>-eU and focal necrosis may be increased. 

Areas of acute infection on the cdiest, abdomen, or Iwck are 
treated similarly with hot wet dressings. After localization, 
the infection is drained by incision through n sterilized area of 
skin at which the infection is most superficial. Kstablishment of 
drainage usually i-s followed b>- prompt healing; if inflammation 
continues, hot wet dressings are again instituted for a day or two 
and the cause of persisting infection is inaestigated. 
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At times, maceration of the sldn will develop before the 
infection has localized, and continuous compresses must be dis- 
continued. Under these circumstances, the dressings are soaked 
in uarm sterile solution for thirty minutes and then dried under 
a cradle and light (heat tent) or with an infrared lamp, the inter- 



Flg. 52 —Hot wet dresslnir. The shin is coated lightly with sterllo petrolatum. 
Buffed gaiue sponges aro applied and held loosely In place with a gauze roll, and 
the arm Is wrapped in a cellophane or rubber sheet, which is opened at Intervals 
to allow moUtenlng. The dreslng rovers the enttro extremity. Heat Is supplied 
by hot-water bottles or heat tent. 

mittent soaking being repeated sewral times a day. It is not 
advisable to allow any wet dressing to dry at room temperature; 
it then bccomt?s, in effect, a cold dressing. Treatment of this 
type is especially advantageous in the care of subsiding infec- 
tions in the hand or fool. It is not necessary' to remove or 
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change the dressing more often than once daily as long as the 
skin is unbroken and there Is no drainage of exudate. 

Tlie practice of wringing out small compresses and applying 
them at intervals to an infected area is not effective enough 
to justify the effort. Unless the attendant is unusually gentle, 
the inflamed area is traumatized slightly each time the dressing 
is changed and the dressing usually is more cold than hot. It 
is preferable, especially in conditions such as infections of the 
face, to allow the drc.ssing to remain in place and to moisten it 
at interx’als by means of a medicine dropper; such a dressing 
should not be saturated. Continuous heat can be supplied by 
a lamp. UTienever compresses or \i-et dressings of any type are 
to be used, a light coating of petroleum jelly should be applied 
to the skin to decrease the m.icerating effect of the soaking. 

Continuous irrigation by the Carrel-Dakin technique is 
no longer widely used in this country*. Although this treatment 
was of the greatest possible value in the past, more recent methods 
in management of large infected wounds inll produce equally 
good results with e.xpenditure of much less effort. Proper use 
of Carrel-Dakin irrigation requires close attention to detail, 
unvarying promptness in introduction of the solution, and con- 
siderable familiarity with the technique. Jf the treatment 
is not carried out properly, it is of little or no use and may own 
produce irritation of the tissues. Dakin’s solution has not been 
included in the latest United States Pharmacopeia. 

Local nicdicRtion 

The effect of drugs used for local application to the unhealed 
wound surface is limited; there is little absorption either through 
the intact sidn or through granulation tissue. Certain specific 
purposes can be accomplished by local medication, howe\-er. 

Bactericidal and bacteriostatic agents can effect a re- 
duction in the number of microorganisms present in an open 
wound but cannot sterilize the wound surface. Superficially 
placed bacteria are destroyed by application of an antiseptic, but 
bacteria located deeply In the crevices of the wound and buried 
in the film of surface exudate are not reacherl by the drug and 
continue to grow. As a rule, strong antiseptics do more harni 
than good when applied to an open wound; most bactcucidal 
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agents are also protein predpitants and cause a coagulative 
necrosis of the surface laj-er of tissue cells. The resulting 
exudate and necrotic surface film furnish an excellent medium for 
growth of the remaining viable bacteria. Clinical infection 
therefore Is even more likely to develop following use of an anti- 
septic than if the antiseptic is omitted. Most people who habit- 
ually apply iodine or alcohol to small accidental lacerations 
expect the wounds to become reddened and painful during the 
next few daj’s, although simple irrigation of the fresh wound 
with tap water and application of a small unmedicated sterile 
bandage is much more likely to be followed by rapid and pain- 
less healing. Even large traumatic wounds are treated best fay 
simple irrigation trith sterile norma! salt solution under aseptic 
precautions, thorough debridement, flushing with more salt 
solution, and application of a pressure dressing. 

The same principle is equally true of surgical wounds. 
The use of strong antiseptics on e.xposed tissue, whether in- 
fected or uninfected, will produce further delay in healing and 
increase in severity of infection rather than improvement. 

Irrigation of infeaed wounds effects mechanical ^emo^’al of 
exudates and surface bacteria, promotes free drainage, softens 
dried crusts, encourages separation of sloughing and necrotic 
tissue, and remo^s irritating substances from the wound and 
skin surfaces. Bacterial growth is inhibited and healing is aided 
by periodic cleansing of a draining wx)und. The chief danger of 
the procedure is that new strains of contaminating bacteria may 
be introduced during the treatment, with mixed infection result- 
ing. This can be minimized by obseirance of proper technique. 

Irrigations can be performed by means of a sterile infusion 
set with a blunt glass nozzle or more simply with a bulb sjringe 
and a sterile cup or glass. The bed is protected with a rubber 
sheet and the solution is allowed to drain from the K’ound into a 
basin. Particular precautions to be obsep.’ed include the use of 
masks by the attendants to a\t)id introduction of hemolytic 
staphylococci or streptococci into the wound, the use of rubber 
gloves to a\-oid addition of proteus or p}oc\-aneus organisms to 
'the flora already present, and the e.tercise of care to prevent 
Spread of infection to other patients. Sterile normal salt solu- 
tion Is the most generally acceptable solution for wound irriga- 
tion ; boric add (2 to 4 per cent) also may be used. If the wound 
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is large, the solution should be wanned to 90 to 100® F.; cold 
solutions may be uncomfortable to the patient. Hydrogen 
peroxide is useful to loosen dried exudate and thick pus, but the 
tendency of peroxide to dissolv’e fresh blood dots and induce 
bleeding must be remembered. Tlie wound is given a final 
flushing with normal salt solution and a pressure dressing is ap- 
plied until time for the next irrigation. 

Daily change of dressing in such cases is combined with 
proper systemic therapy such as high protein diet, blood trans- 
fusion, use of vitamin concentratc-s, and systemic chemotherapy 
until the granulating wound surface is dean and healthy in 
appearance, no evidence of cellulitis or infection is visible, and 
the exudate Is scanty, thin, serous, and odorless. Secondary 
suture or split-skin grafting then may be performed with reason- 
able certainty of success. An infcctwl wound u Inch is being pre- 
pared in this manner for repair must bo dressed and irrigated regu- 
larly each day for as long,i period as nccessar>’ and, above all, on 
the day before definitive treatment Is attempted. Drainage- 
soaked dressings pressed tightly against a wound surface cause 
maceration and edema; failure to change the dressing on even a 
single occasion may result in regression of Improvement, growth of 
newly added contaminants previously held in check by daily 
dressing, and postponement of operative repair. Operation 
should not be attempted unless the dressing was changed the 
preceding day. Since each postponement of repair adds to the 
patient’s hospital stay, increases the debilitating drain on the 
bodily resources, adds to the formation of scar tissue, and pro- 
motes further impairment of function, the omission of a scheduled 
dressing may produce untoward results out of all proportion to 
the time and trouble inTOlved. Obviously, this plan of treat- 
ment applies only to infected or dirty wounds: clean traumatic 
or operative wounds should be repaired at the time of the first 
change of dressing if thdr appearance is clinically satisfactory 
(p. 467). 

Soap is used widely for the cleansing of skin as well as of 
traumatic wounds. The chief effect of scrubbing the skin with 
soap is to remove the surface film of grease and oil normally 
present on the skin and the transient contaminating bacteria 
which have been picked up by contact with various objects. 
Cultures taken from the skin following a ten-mmutc scrub are 
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not sterile but show growth of the less virulent organisms nor- 
mally inhabiting the depths of the skin glands and the crevices 
about the fingernails. Cultures taken from the unscrubbed skin 
may show bacteria of almost any t>T)e, commonly including 
hemoljlic staphylococci, hemolytic streptococci, gram-negative 
intestinal bacteria, Proteus vulgaris, and Pseudomonas aeruginosa. 
The coccal organisms find their naturalhabitat in the mouth, nose, 
and throat, especially during the winter season; the bacteria are 
normal inhabitants of the bowel and may remain viable on the 
fingers for hours if the hands are not properly washed after con- 
tamination. The transient flora of the skin can be removed more 
effectively by proper scrubbing than by the use of antiseptics; the 
permanent flora remain in spite of both scrubbing and disinfec- 
tion. Contamination of a wound with the latter organisms, chiefly 
nonhemolytic staphylococci and streptococci, is not likely to 
produce a serious infeaion unless predisposing factors are present. 

The use of white soap’and even of tincture of green soap is 
advocated by many authorities for cleaning fresh traumatic 
wound surfaces. By this method, a dry sterile sponge is inserted 
lightly into the wound, the surrounding skin is scrubbed thor- 
oughly W’ith soap and sterile water for from five to ten minutes 
and the soap is flushed away with sterile water. The gauze is 
removed from the w'ound and the laceration is sponged gently 
with white soap and sterile water on cotton balls, an effort being 
made to reach all crewces of the wound and to remove all surface 
exudate and dirt. The soap is removed by irrigation with sterile 
normal salt solution and debridement is performed. However, 
while soap does not destroy tissue cells, it has an irritating 
effect ; furthermore, it cannot reach bacteria buried in the recesses 
of the wound. It is possible also that rubbing and massaging 
of the tissues during washing may lodge deeply placed bacteiia 
still more firmly in the tissues. For these reasons, although soap 
is unsurpassed as a cleaning agent for the unbroken skin, simple 
irrigation of a wound with sterile norma! salt solution is prefer- 
able to washing with soap as a preliminary to debridement. If 
soap is used at all in the wound, white soap is preferable to tinc- 
ture of green soap. 

Alcohol is an excellent antiseptic; it is usually employed in 
70 percent concentration for disinfection of the skin. Because 
it is a iwwerful protein precipitant, alcohftl should never be intro-' 
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duct'd into an open wound or applied to a mucous surface under 
any circumstances. Accidental spilling of strong alcohol into 
deeper sinuses or fistulous tracts is especially to I>ca%-oided; these 
channels cannot be sterilized and damage to the deeper tissues or 
connecting viscera may result. 

Eiher is a dependable antiseptic and a good fat soUent; it 
is somewhat irritating to the tissues but does not cause tissue 
necrosis. Because of these properties', ether may be used locally 
in wxiunds without harm. Its x-alue as a wound antiseptic is 
limited, however, by its rapid evaporation and by its immisci- 
bility with water or serum. The chief A-alue of ether as a local 
application is in the remov'al of grease and oil from (he skin 
before use of an antiseptic of more prolonged action. 

Iodine (U. S. P. tincture, 2 per cent) exerts a powerful bac- 
tericidal action; it is one of the best antiseptics available. It 
cannot be used in an open wound; iodine causes prompt coagula- 
tive necrosis of tissue cells. When useil for disinfection of the 
skin, iodine Is applied lightly, allotved to dry thoroughly, and Is 
remoA'cd completely by two or three successive applications of 
alcohol (70 per cent). Patients wnth deh’cate skin may suffer 
burns from iodine; it must be removed promptly and completely 
in all cases. If it is used for sidn preparation in the operating 
room, puddles of iodine In alcohol should not be permitted to 
accumulate beneath the patient on the operating table. Iodine 
applied to an area previously coated with a mercurial antiseptic 
is very likelj' to cause a burn due to formation of the caustic 
mercuric iodide; the two types of antiseptic must never be used 
together. Adhesive tape applied to an area of sknn cleaned with 
iodine may cause blistering and irritation. When used properly, 
however, iodine is one of the most effective and dependable anti- 
septics available; it is employed in many hospitals in routine 
preparation of the skin for operation. 

MeTthiolaU and Mttaphen, mercurial antiseptics, are a%ail- 
able either as tinctures or aqueous solutions. They are non- 
irritating to the skin, .ind the tinctures (1;J,000) arc satis- 
factory for preoperative preparation. Weaker aqueous solutions 
(1:10,000) are safe to use on mucous surfaces such as the con- 
junctiva and the urinary' bladder. Mercutial antiseptics are 
protein precipitants and are not used In open wounds.^ Merevro- 
chrome (2 per cent) is less used than in former jears; its bacten- 
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cidal action !& less than that of the newer mercurial antiseptics 
and it stains the tissues more deeply. Zephtran, a proprietary 
anti-septic supplied in aqueous solution, is reported to be effective, 
inexpensiw, and nonirritating but also should not be used on 
fresh wound surfaces.** 

Hydrogen peroxide exerts its characteristic effect by liberat- 
ing ox>-gcn upon contact with the tissues, \%ith tissue exudate, 
or with blood or serum. The slight bactericidal effect of the 
free o.xj'gcn is only incidental; the chief value of hydrogen 
peroxide lies in its detergent action. Crusts of dried exudate are 
softened and floatetl au^ay, collections of pus and serum are 
emptied and cleaned, and the caagulated film present on eveiy 
wound surface is dissolved and washetl off, leav’ing the granulat- 
ing surface clean and open. Hjdrogen peroxide has two chief 
disadvantages: occasionally it may carry bacteria deeper into 
the tissues and it may dissolve fresh blood clots with some re- 
sultant bleeding. It is the best means available for loosening 
dressings that are stuck to the wound or to the skin by dried 
exudate. 

Suljonattiide drugs applied locally are of little or no value 
in the treatment or prevention of wound infection. UTien sul- 
fanilamide came into general use, its prompt effectiveness against 
the beta hemolyiic streptococcus both in vitro and in invasive 
clinical infections led to the belief that it would be equally 
effective when used locally in fresh wounds. Ov'er a period of 
several years, many clinical reports on this subject appeared, 
some stating that sulfonamides applied locally were of great value 
particularly in prevention of wound infection and others stating 
that they were of no value whatever when used in this manner. 

As experience accumulated, certain technical considerations 
were found to be of importance. Sulfanilamide e.xerts its greatest 
effect against the beta hemol>'tic streptococcus; other organisms 
are less susceptible, or perhaps not susceptible at all. Sulfanila- 
mide is ver>’ soluble; it is readily absorbed from a fresh wound 
surface and produces a high concentration locally in the tissue 
fluids for a few hours. In a vwj* short time, the drug is carried 
from the wound area into the general circulation, and the bacteria 
remaining in the wound, relieved of the restraining in/lucnccof the 
drug, begin to proliferate. WTicn used in large quantities locally, 
sulfanilamide may cause tissue irritation and also may interfere 
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witli licnling by acting as an unabsorbcd foreign body If applied 
indiscriminately to large rounds or burns, sulfanilamide may be 
absorbed rapidly enough to produce evccedingly high levels of 
the drug in the blood, with toxic effects; sensitization also may 
develop. 

Sulfathiazolc, somewhat more effective than sulfanilamide 
against staphylococci, has proved equally disappointing when 
used locally'* in wounds. Sulfathiazolc is of low solubility; even 
when used in microcrj-stallinc form, it tends to remain m the 
tissues, unabsorbcd for days. Kithcr drug must be applied, if 
used, as a very thin frosting on the wound surfaces — suIfaniLv 
mide because it is absorbcti so rapidly that a high systemic con- 
centration may appear and sulfathiazolc because it is absorbed 
so slowly that it may act as a foreign body and delay healing. 

No sulfonamide drug applied to a wound can free the wound 
even of bacteria susceptible to its effect; microorganisms remain 
in wound crevices and (issue spaces to w-hich the drug cannot pen- 
etrate. Furthermore, sulfonamides are bacteriostatic rather than 
bactericidal, final destruction of the organisms being accom- 
plished by the leucocytes Bacteria growing on fragments of 
necrotic tissue and on the surface of foreign bodies therefore may 
be hindered temporarily front multiplying and spreading into the 
living tissues of the wound, but they are not destroyed and 
arc able to produce a wound infection as soon as^the local 
concentration of sulfonamide decreases. In addition, other 
proteolytic bacteria present may be entirely unaffectetl by the 
drug and may themselves cause clinical inflammation. 

Studies have been made on the cffectivxncss of local chemo- 
therapy in prevention of wound infection by comparison of 
results in a large group of patients in whom sulfonamides were 
used with a similar group of patients in whom sulfonamides were 
not used, other details of treatment being the same. Meleney 
and WTiippIe'* analyzed the results obtained in 2,191 patients, 
including those with soft tissue wounds, compound fractures, and 
bums, treated and observed at nine large medical centers through- 
out the country. The results showed consistently that sulfona- 
midesapplied locally to wounds have no effen W'h.ntevcr in reduc- 
tion of incidence of infection but that sulfonamides administered 
systemically will reduce the incidence and (he severity of infec- 
tion spreading from the wound. Meleney and WTifppIe draw 
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the conclusion that "all the results seem to indicate that the main 
dependence of the surgeon on the prevention of infection both in 
dvilian acddental wounds and in the war wounds must be placed 
upon the well known prindples of the surgical care of contami- 
nated wounds: namely, the removal of the devitalized tissue and 
the contamination, and the rapid restoration of the normal 
physiologj’ of the part in\*olved. The use of sulfonamides can in 
no measure make up for this.” 

Lyons,'* investigating the value of chemotherapy in war 
wounds, came to the same conclusion: that chemotherapy is 
able only to counteract or minimize bacterial invasion, since 
sulfonamides can neither sterilize the wound nor stop decomposi- 
tion of tissue. Local use of chemotherapeutic agents in tissue 
wounds consequently is of little or no \'a!ue, while systemic ad- 
ministration of sulfonamides or penicillin is highly effective in 
the control of infection developing in and spreading from the 
wound. This author describes* the method exxilved in World 
War n for repair of traumatic wounds (p. 467) and contrasts it 
to methods formerly in use. Reduced to simplest fundamentals, 
the Carrel-Dakin technique de\"eIoped in World War I effected 
chemical digestion of dead tissue protein, the closed plaster 
method suggested by Orr and ad\'ocated by Trueta promoted 
bacterial digestion of necrotic tissue, while the current method of 
primar>’ debridement, systemic chemotherapy, and early second- 
arj* closure accomplishes surgical excision of dead tissue. 

Penidllitt, although highly effective against gram-positive 
cocci, is not always effective alone in local application to wounds, 
either for prophylaxis or treatment of infection. Penicillin is 
freely soluble in water and is absorbed or lost from the u-ound in 
a ver>' short time: clinical mx-estlgations are at present being 
made* to develop a vehicle which will hold the drug on the uxiund 
surface for adequate lengths of time. A second and no fess im- 
portant dlsad\-antage to the local use of penicillin In wounds is 
that many bacteria, particularly the gram-negative intestinal 
bacteria, produce an enzyme (penicillinase) tvhich neutralizes 
the activity of the drug. Such organisms are common in mixed 
infections and will grow even more actively if the gram-positive 
cocci are destro}'ed. Penicillin is most effective in acute surgical 
infections due to the staphylococcus" alone. 
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WTien penicillin is used locally in aqueous solution, it is ap- 
plied to the wound every hour or two by means of wet dressings. 
Sterile normal salt solution or distilled water can be used as a 
vehicle, the solution containing usually 1,000 units of penicillin 
per cubic centimeter. Individuals with wound infections se\-ere 
enough to warrant local application of penicillin should be treated 
also by systemic administration of the drug in the usual dosage. 

Slreptomycin may be used alone for treatment of wounds 
infected with gram-negative bacteria, but its effectiveness is 
decreased greatly if gram-posith-e organisms also are present or 
if the fluid environment of the wound is acid in reaction. For 
local use, streptomycin is dissolved in sterile «-atcr or normal 
salt solution in amounts of 25 to 50 mg. per 100 c.c. and, if 
possible, buffered to pH 7.5 to S.S. The solution is applied upon 
constant wet dressings x^liich are changed several times daily 
both to allow free access of fresh streptomycin to the wound and 
to remo\*e accumulated exudate. The effectiveness of the treat- 
ment is decreased by the necessity hr frequent dressings, during 
which fresh contaminating bacteria may be introduced. A defi- 
nite effort is made to control the infection quickly, tvithin the 
first two days of treatment if possible, since susceptible bacteria 
may develop resistance or "fastness” to streptomycin with great 
rapidity. 

Other antibacterial agents for treatment of mixed infections 
in wx)unds are being investigated clinically and experimentally. 
Penicillin occasionally may be fairly effective in the local treat- 
ment of infections due to gram-positive cocci alone, but it is of 
little or no value if gram-negative bacteria also are present. 
Streptomycin Is highly effective against most of the common 
gram-negative bacilli but its actmty is greatly reduced if the 
reaction of the medium or exudate is unfavorable (acid). Further- 
more, if the concentratbn of either of these antibiotic agents is 
permitted to drop below the optimum effective level, bacteria 
ordinarily susceptible to their actmty will mpidly develop re- 
sistance and become “fast." Before either antibiotic drug Is 
used to treat an infection locally, therefore, it is advdsable to 
identify the organisms causing the infection and to eliminate the 
ones resistant to the drug so that the therapeutic effect upon 
the susceptible organisms will not be reduced. 
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For these reasons, seardi is being made for substances to 
use in combination with penicillin or with streptomycin to elimi- 
nate organisms M'hich interfere with their activity in treatment 
of mL\ed infections of superficial lesions. Meleney and associ- 
ates,*® after testing a large number of antibacterial agents, con- 
cluded that parachloTophenol appears to be of definite value for 
this purpose. Parachlorophenol was found to be highly effective 
against gram-negatix-e bacteria, including Escherichia coli, Proteus 
vulgaris, and Pseudomonas aeruginosa, even in the presence of 
pus and necrotic tissue. By eliminating these bacteria in mixed 
infections, parachlorophenol eliminates their inhibiting effect 
upon penicillin applied simultaneously to combat the gram- 
positiv’e cocci. Parachlorophenol is sufficiently soluble in water, 
is compatible with penidllin, and is nontoxic. The use of 0.25 
per cent parachlorophenol in carbowax 4,000 - propylene glycol 
ointment, containing penicillin 1,000 units per gram, has been 
suggested for clinical use in treatment of infected w'ound surfaces. 
Directions for preparing the ointment are given in the reference 
cited. 

Nitrofurazone (S-nitro-2 furaldehyde semicarbazone)** is 
similar in clinical use and effectiveness to parachlorophenol 
When applied topically to infected wounds, it is bacteriostatic 
and bactericidal for most gram-positive and gram-negative organ- 
isms, although not consistently effective against Proteus vulgaris 
and Pseiirfomonoj oentgtnoso. It is available commercially 
(Furacin) in a water-soluble ointment base. 

Howes” reports that a solution of Sulfamylon (5 per cent) 
and streptomycin (200 units per cubic centimeter) in sterile dis- 
tilled water is nontoxic, stable, and clinically effectK'e, w’ith a 
wide range of antibacterial activity. 

Tyrothricin is a mixture of two antibiotic substances pro- 
duced by the spore-bearing soil Ixiclllus, Bacillus brevis. One of 
the substances, gramicidin, is present in effective amounts and 
is bacteriostatic and bactericidal against gram-positive cocci; 
the other substance, tyrocidin, is not clinically effective but in- 
creases the solubility and stability of gramicidin. 

Tliis antibiotic is available in alcoholic solution, which for 
clinical use may be diluted with sterile water to make a solution 
containing 0.33 to 0.50 mg. of the drug per cubic centimeter. 
Tlie solution can be kept in a refrigerator for several daj-s without 
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deterioration Tyrotliricln is suitable for local application only; 
it is too toxic for parenteral use and is of no %'alue in treatment of 
systemic infections Tyrothricin produces hemolysis when 
absorbed and therefore cannot be used in local treatment of 
intrapleural or intraperitoneal infections.*^ It is ineffective when 
gi\'en by mouth. Howes’* states that tyrothricin is too toxic to 
use upon any wounds except those with granulating surfaces. 

The chief value of tyrothricin is in the treatment of super- 
ficial indolent infected wounds or ulcers, such as varicose ulcers 
of the extremities or shallow osteomyelitis cavities, in which the 
infection is dwe to gram-positive cocci Organisms most sus- 
ceptible to tyrothricin include Slreptoeocais htmolytiais, Staphy- 
lococais aureus, and Staphylococcus albus. 

Tyrothricin solution is applied locally as constant wet dress- 
ings or. much less effectively, by frequently repeated irrigations. 
Proper aseptic technique must be obserx-ed to avoid contami- 
nating the wound with organisms refractory to tyrothricin. Fol- 
lowing disappearance of gram-positive- cocci from the infected 
wound, there may be rapid proliferation of gram-negative bacteria 
such as Proteus vulgaris and Pseudomonas aeruginosa {Bacillus 
Pyocyaneui) if present. These bacteria, when freed from the 
growth-restraining influence of other proliferating organisms, 
tend to increase in numbers rapidly and to require specific therapy 
for control. Tyrothricin therefore is unsuitable for use in mixed 
infections. The bacteria responsible for a chronic wound infec- 
tion should be identified before treatment is begun, tyrothricin 
gives best results in treatment of granulating wounds infected 
only xvith gram-positive cocci. 

Bacitracin, discovered and under investigation by Meleney 
and Johnson,’* ;s an antib/otJe substance which is reported to be 
of considerable \-alue for direct treatment of localized tissue in- 
fections caused by aerobic and anaerobic cocci. The range of 
therapeutic activity of bacitracin appears to be wider than that 
of penicillin, although some organisms susceptible to one drug are 
resistant to the oUter. A leleney states that «hen used locally the 
substance is not toxic or irritating and that it is not inhibiterl by 
the presence of blood, pus, necrotic tissue, or penicillinase-pro- 
ducing organisms. , . . . 

During clinical study, the substance has been used both m 
aqueous solution (100 “units" per cubic centimeter) unci in a 
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water-soluble base. For treatment of acute subcutaneous infec- 
tions such as furuncles, abscesses, cellulitis, and felons, the aque- 
ous solution is injected directly into the center of the lesion 
through a sharp needle, amounts of 0.1 to 5 c.c. being used ac- 
cording to the size of the infected area. Open lesions such as 
ulcers, chronic osteomyelitis ca^^ties, and impetigo are treated by 
application of bacitracin ointment, often only a single treatment 
being required. The antibiotic has been used locally only. 

Although bacitracin is neither generally a\ailable nor ade- 
quately investigated as yet, mention has been made of this drug 
because it appears to offer considerable promise as an effects e 
antibiotic. 

Azochloramid {chloroasodin) releases small amounts of 
free chlorine at a constant rate over a relatively long period of 
time. It is of value in cleaning and deodorizing chronic necrotizing 
wounds and sloughing ulcerating malignandeSt although it should 
not be employed in the treatment of acute infections. The foul 
exudates chamcteHstic of gangrenous infected tissues contain 
reduced sulfur compounds, which are selectively o.xidized and 
deodorized by Azochloramid, other c.\*udatcs or secretions being 
little affected by the drug. Azochloramid consequently retains 
its deodorizing effect for more than twenty-four hours, while 
chlotamine-T and Dakin's solution, which attack not only the 
unsaturated compounds but all the other wound exudates as well, 
lose their effect more rapidly and e.\hibit a more irritati\’e effect. 
Azochloramid is antiseptic and, because of its prolonged activity, 
serx'es to clear up the e.Nistent infection in a chronic sloughing 
wound as aell as to deodorize the exudates. 

Gcschickter and Copeland'* adWse its use as follows: The 
affected area is soaked with hot wet dressings or in a hot bath 
for fifteen to thirty minutes, and six or eight layers of gauze 
soaked with Azochloramid in triacctin (1:S00) are applied. The 
dressing is covered securely with rubberized silk and left in place 
for twelve to twenty-four hours. If the necrotic area is extensive, 
such dressings can be maintained continuously until a clean 
granulating surface results. 

Azochloramid is used also in 1 ;3,300 solution in sterile dis- 
tilled water or normal sale solution for irrigation of sinuses, in- 
fecietl ^^ounds, and empyema eaxities. 
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Ztnc peroxide (Z«0,) was introduced by Johnson and 
Mclency*® for treatment of chronic prog-rcssive burrowing ulcera- 
tive lesions due to persistent infections with anaerobic or 
microacrophilic hemolytic streptococci. The compound is 
iionirrititinR and liberates oxygen at a constant rate over a 
period of more than twenty-four iiours. ProiKrIy used, it has a 
specific effect in curing infections of this type, although it is of 
little use in treatment of infections due to aerobic organisms. 
Johnson and Sfeiency*® state that bacteria sensiCiN'e to the action 
of zinc peroxide include StreptocMcushemolylicus (aerobic, anaero- 
bic, and niicroaerophilic forms), pneumococci, vegetative forms of 
all the Clostridia, and various anaerobic nonsporulating bacteria 
such as Bacillus fusiformis. Bacteria resistant to the action of 
ainc pcToxide include Slrepfocorntsnridans.S/aphylococcus aureus, 
Eseheriehta call, Proteus vulgaris, Pseudovtonas aeruginosa, and 
spores of all types. 

Cultures must be taken from sinuses in the infected area 
or from beneath the undermined skin edges, planted on the usual 
media, and incubated both In aerobic and anaerobic environ- 
ments. Since the organism Is an ordinary hemolytic streptococcus 
which has become adapted to an anaerobic environment, it will 
show the cultural characteristics of the original organism as well. 

Zinc peroxide is of value only when it can be brought into 
direct contact with the infected area. If the streptococcic infec- 
tion is a diffuse cellulitis, penicillin or sulfadiazine administered 
systemlcaJIy is the treatment of choice. If areas of localized necro- 
sis or collections of pus are present, surgical drainage is of para- 
mount importance. WTien the lesion is a chronic burrowing necro- 
tizing ulcer, however, zinc peroxide should be applied locally in 
combination with the proper chemotherapeutic agent adminis- 
tered orally or parenterally. 

The method of application is of importance; unless the proper 
procedure is followed in detail, satisfactory results will not be 
obtained. Before use, zinc peroxide must be acti\’ated by dry 
sterilization in relatively small quantities at 140" C. for four hours. 
The powder then is mixed thoroughly with an equal quantity of 
sterile w’ater in a sterile medicine glass immedbtely before 
each application to form a suspenaon as thick as heavy cream. 
The wound is sponged with sterile normal salt solution and the 
fresh suspension thickly applied by means of a blunt syringe, 
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particularly into the sinuses and beneath the undermined skin 
edges, which should be opened up surgically if necessary. Com- 
plete contact must be achieved with all parts of the infected 
surface. When the entire w ound has been coated thoroughly with 
the creamy suspension, several layers of fine-meshed gauze 
soaked in the zinc peroxide preparation are applied and the area 
is covered with petrolatum gauze or rubberized silk to prevent 
evaporation and drj’ing. The dressing is changed daily, the wound 
being cleaned with sterile normal salt solution at this time. No 
attention to the dressing is necessary in the interval between 
applications. 

Zinc peroxide may be used effectively also as a local applica- 
tion and mouthwash in certain anaerobic infections of the oro- 
pharynx (p. 202). 

Acetic acid is sometimes of value in treatment of wound in- 
fections due to Proteus i-ulgarts or Pseudomonas aeruginosa. No 
specific agent effective against these bacteria U generally avail- 
able at present; acetic acid occasionally discourages their growth 
by rendering the pH of the enxaronment unfavorable. Acetic acid 
is used for this purpose in concentrations of 0.5 to 1.0 per cent in 
sterile distilled water and is applied as constant wet dressings 
which are completely changed at least once a day. If the infec- 
tion has not disappeared within three to four days, further use of 
acetic acid probably will be of no value and may cause macera- 
tion and necrosis of the wound edges. The best method at present 
for clearing superficial wound infections due to gram-negative 
bacteria is by use of dry fine-meshed gauze and pressure dressings 
changed at least once and preferably twice daily. 

Urethane, applied in 10 per cent solution as continuous net 
dressings, is reported** to be effccth'e in eliminating gram-nt^a- 
tive o'ganisms from mixed wound infections; urethane-penicillin 
mixtures should prove even more useful. 

Digestants arc of service occasionally for removal of large 
necrotic sloughs. The best way to clean necrotic tissue from a 
wound is by surgical excision; however, it is possible that this may 
be unwise at times if infection is extensi\’e, the slough is wide- 
spread, and the patient is in poor general condition. 

Pyruvic acid is perhaps the most powerful digestant ax-ailable 
at present; Connor and Harvey** have reported its use for the 
rpmoral of extensive deep sloughs in severely burned patients. 
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FollowinR application of pyruvic acid paste locally, the sloughs 
separate within seven to ten days W'ithout damage to viable 
tissue, leaving a clean granulating surface immediately acceptable 
for grafting or other operative procedures. Separation of the 
slough is believed to be due to reduction of the pH on the surface 
of the wound. 

Pyruvic add paste is made from a stock solution prepared 
by the addition of 7 c.c. of pyruvic acid to one liter of distilled 
water, the pH of the resulting solution being about 1.9. From 
this, the approximate amount necessary for the dressing is taken 
and is divided into two portions, one of which is four times the 
volume of the other. The smaller portion is mixed while cold 
with half its weight of cornstarch. The larger portion is heated 
to just below boiling and then is mi.Ycd while hot with the 
cold starch paste. After mix-mg, the paste is cooled in an ice bath. 

The paste is applied thickly to thesloughing area, which may 
be incised at inten'als to permit penetration of the paste. A thin 
layer of fine-meshed dry gauze is apphed and the entire area is 
covered with petrolatum gauze to prevent drying. A bulky gauze 
dressing Is applied and fixed ulth adhesive tape or, if possible, 
with a wox'en elastic bandage. Dressings are changed every two 
to three days, similar applications of pyruvic add paste being 
made each time. 

Allanloift, an oxidation product of uric acid, is occasionally 
of x-alue in the treatment of necrotic, shughinf' wounds which are 
slow to heal and which exhibitnoactiveuiflammation. Allantoin 
can be used in 0.5 per cent solution in sterile distilled w’ater or 
normal salt solution as constant wet dressings or as a 2 per cent 
ointment for periodic topical applications. Urea crystals, applied 
directly to a deep sloughing wound after sponging with normal 
salt solution, also are said to be of benefit. Dakin's sohttion, a 
chemical digestant, employed with excellent results during and 
after World War I, is little used at present because other methods 
provide equally good results and requite less time and attention. 

Growth-stimulating sulwlonccs are applied to the sur- 
faces of indolent wounds to promote more rapid healing. Balsam 
of Peru and scarlet red ointment are perhaps the most widely em- 
ployed of the older medications used to stimulate epithelial 
growth. The water-soluble derivatives of chlorophyll, applied 
either in aqueous solution or in a hydrophilic ointment (1 per 
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cent), have been used to stimulate growth in indolent ulcers, 
to control chronic surface infections in wounds, and to minimize 
the odor from sloughing infected lesions. 

Cod-liver oil has been advocated as a stimulant to healing; 
it may be applied liberally to the wound either as the pure oil 
or as an ointment (25 per cent) made with sterile petroleum jelly. 
WTien cod-liver oil is used, dressings should be changed infre- 
quently. Its value as a local application, however, is open to 
question.** Red blood cells, left as a by-product after the plasma 
has been separated from over-aged bank blood, may be applied** 
daily to indolent wounds, either as a powder or incorporated in 
an ointment. Healing of chronic open lesions may be stimu- 
lated in some cases by repeated application of amino acid solu- 
tions or, perhaps better, of powdered casein to the wound surface. 

Increased rate of healing is attributed frequently to the 
effect of substances applied to the wound; it is probable that in 
most cases the improvement is due at least partly to systemic 
correction of nutritional dehdcncics. to systemic administration 
of antibacterial substances, or to correction of the fundamental 
causes which produced the lesion. However, it cannot be denied 
that in some cases indolent uninfected wounds and ulcers appear 
to heal more rapidly following continued application of protein 
substances such as those mentioned. 

Hemostatic substances are used to stop the flow’ of blood 
from a bleeding surface by inducing prompt formation of a 
strong clot. WTienever possible, use of a suture or a ligature is 
to be preferred; a tied vessel is less likely to bleed again than is a 
vessel plugged by a dot. However, in many cases, application of 
a suture or ligature is impossible because of the nature of the 
bleeding tissue or extent of the bleeding surface. 

Until recently, no dependable local hemostatic agent was 
available and persistent bleeding had to be controlled by inser- 
tion of a drj’ gauze pack. Such packs must be removed later 
and always cause pain and usually cause renewed bleeding when 
withdrawn. Other w’cll-known but undependable hemostatic 
agents include bits of n^usde tissue exdsed from a nearby area and 
fixed in contact with the bleeding point, epinephrine (1:1,000) 
solution applied by means of a sponge pressed to the oozing sur- 
face, and moist heat applied by pressure with a hot wet gauze 
pack. Chemical agents wWdi occaaonally are effective in capil- 
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lary oozing include thromboplastin (ccplialin) extracts, solid 
silver nitrate (lunar caustic), and ferric chloride solutions. 

Within the past few >cars, several hemostatics have been 
developed which are safe for clinical use, arc absorbed from the 
tissues without interference with function or formation of scar, 
and will stop even brisk capillarj' or venous bleeding promptly 
and dependably. 

Gelatin sponge, introduced by Correll and Wise,** is a foam- 
like product composed of gelatin which can be cut into pieces of 
any desired size and shape rither in the dry state or when wet. 
It is easy to handle, inexpensive, and rapidly effective. Gelatin 
sponge absorbs liquids readily and is best used with thrombin 
solution or normal salt solution. Although thrombin solution 
adds to the hemostatic effect and therefore always should be 
employed, gelatin sponge wet amply In normal salt solution is 
promptly effective in arresting vxnous hemorrhage. For use, 
the dry sterile gelatin sponge is placed in thrombin or saline solu- 
tion for a minute or more and then is cut into the size desired. 
The bleeding point is cleaned with a dry gauze sponge and the 
gelatin is applied and pressed Ihrmly against the site of hemor- 
rhage for two to four minutes. Pressure is released and the sponge 
is aliow'ed to remain in place. Suture fixation may be uscfl if neces- 
sary. It is believed that release of thrombin occurs when the 
patient's blood platelets come into contact with the large surface 
area afforded by the cells of the gelatin sponge and that fibrin 
formation immediately results Obviously, if thrombin solution 
is used also, fibrin precipiiation will be even more prompt. 
The sponge is quickly bound to the bleeding point by formation 
of the clot and should not be removed. Experimental and clinical 
studies” have shown that gelatin sponge is absorbed completely 
in from one to fivciweeks, leaving little indication of its location. 
Although much more valuable for use during the course of opera- 
tiv'e procedures (biliary tract surgery, neurosurgical procedures,” 
thoracic operations, etc.), gelatin sponge wet with thrombin 
so)ut!on h promptly elective in coatroSHiag postoperative bleed- 
ing from accessible surfaces which cannot be sutured. 

Fibrin foam, prepared from human blood plasma, has been 
advocated by Ingraham and Bailey** for use in combination with 
thrombin solution as a topical hemostatic agent. For use, the 
fibrin foam is soaked for a minute or more in thrombin solution 
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and then is pressed against the site of hemorrhage for several 
minutes. Indications for use and degree of effectiveness are the 
same as for gelatin sponge; capillary and venous bleeding are 
controlled promptly and effectively and the fibrin foam is ab- 
sorbed completely by the tissues in from one to four weeks.** Fi- 
brin foam does not take part in stimulation of coagulation; it 
ser\'es as the matrix for the thrombin solution, which initiates 
clotting by causing precipitation of fibrin strands. 

Oxidised cellulose or ccllulosic add (absorbable gauze), 
investigated experimentally and clinically by Frantz and Lattes,*® 
resembles ordinary gauze or cotton in appearance, ""consistency, 
and method of handling. Unlike ordinarj’ gauze, it can be packed 
into a bleeding wound to secure hemostasis and can be left 
without necessity for removal, since it is absorbed by the tissues 
within a period of several weeks. Absorbable gauze is used only 
as a hemostatic agent; it is used in the dry state and is simply 
packed against the bleeding area. Sutures may be used to hold 
it in place if neccssar>*. As soon as the gauze becomes saturated 
with blood, it swells and becomes a sticky dark brown or black 
mass, causing hemostasis by acting in place of a clot. The mass of 
gauze is firmly fi.ved and difficult to remove after t\\enty*four 
hours, although it is soft and gelatinous after t%\o days and then 
can be scraped off gently if desired. Thrombin cannot be used 
together w'ith absorbable gauze: the acid reaction of the oxidized 
cellulose renders thrombin inactive, and if an alkaline solution is 
added to activate thrombin, it renders the gauze ineffective. 

Other hemostatic substances, such as sodium and calcium 
alginates,*^ are being investigated and apjxirently offer some 
advantages. The latter compounds, which are not yet a\'ailablc 
generally, are prepared by hydrolysis of certain types of seaweed 
and apparently can be processed to forni a gel, a foam, a film, or 
even a gauze resembling surgical gauze. 

Drains 

Under certain circumstances, drainage is instituted in surgi- 
cal wounds cither to prevent the development of infection or to 
allow the escape of exudate or secretion. 

Drains are of several types, depending upon the purpose to 
be accomplished. Fine meshed gauze, cither dry or impregnated 
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with emollients, is used as packing In contaminated or traumatic 
wounds that cannot be sutured. Rubber sheeting (rubber dam) 
is used in small strips to drain areas of superficial infection or 

sutured wounds that may develop collections of serum. Larger 

strips, or e\'en rolled tubes (Penros* drains), are used to drain 
wounds that can be dosed but are lllrely to develop infections; 
for example, laparotomy Incisions In patients >\ith suppurative 
appendicitis, gangrenous cholecj-stitls, or perforated peptic ulcer. 
Cigarette drains (Penrose tubing containing dr>’ gauze) are used 
for drainage of peritoneal abscesses and Infections, such as the 
localizations of pus which occur in patients with spreading peri- 
tonitis. Rubber tubes are used cither for drainage of a cavity 
with rigid walls, as in empyema, or for insertion into a viscus 
such as the gall bladder or a portion of the gastrointestinal tract. 
In the latter case, the tube is fixed to the wall of the viscus by a 
water-tight closure. Rubber tubes arc never used for drainage 
of the peritoneal cavity : pressure of the hard tube against a viscus 
Of a blood t-esscl may cause erosion and perforation. Similarly, 
ratv gauze Is never used for drainage in any deep w ound ; too much 
trauma is caused by its removal and if a suture line is nearby, 
the gauze may become adherent to the sutured area. 

Penrose tubing or cigarette drains when used in the peritoneal 
civity can drain only the area immediately surrounding the drain 
itself; there Is no possible way to drain the entire peritoneal 
cavity. Because drains act asfor«gn bodies, they promptly evoke 
a local inflammatory reaction and become surrounded by a layer 
of plastic fibrinous peritoneal exudate. Organization of the exu- 
date follows quickly and the drain or tube is effectively separated 
from the peritoneal cavity by a thick layer of fibrinous adhesions 
closely applied to the viscera or structures around the tube. As a 
result, drains do not actually drain an area but cause it to be 
walled off from the peritoneal cavity by promoting the formation 
of limiting adhesions. As long as the drain is in place, purulent 
exudate or fluid discharged from the drained area is conducted 
out to the abdominal wall; when the drain has fulfilled its func- 
tion and is removed, the long sinus tract collapses and promptly 
grow’s together, obliterating (he channel. 

Following operations upon the biliary tract. Penrose or 
cigarette drains are placed down to thesubhcpatic space by many 
surgeons to permit escape of bile-slaincd exudate or even of bile 
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itself. Other surgeons conader drainage unnecessarj* in these 
cases. After drainage has been established in pelvic or subphre* 
nic abscesses, Penrose drains will prevent or at least minimize 
reaccumulation of pus. Use of Penrose drains following removal 
of a suppurating or perforated appendix is a debated question 
(p. 649) ; when used in such cases, drains permit escape of purulent 
exudate from the appendicocecal region and, more important, 
cause this area to become walled off from the rest of the peritoneal 
ca\nty. 

W^ile drains are indispensable when their use is indicated, 
improper use may cause harm. Drains are foreign bodies and in 
the presence of infection act as infected foreign bodies. Neither 
complete subsidence of infection nor proper healing will occur 
if drains are allowed to remain too long in an Infected wound : the 
formation of infected granulation tissue is stimulated, excessive 
scar tissue is produced, and subsequent wound healing is weak- 
ened. Drains will produce pressure necrosis if placed in contact 
with viscera or wnth tissues of low' vascularity: fecal fistulas may 
result from pressure against bowel, and tendon sloughs will de- 
velop from contact with tendons. Gauze will adhere to a ligature 
or to a sutured area ; no gauze should be allowed to protrude from 
the deep end of a cigarette drain placed in the abdomen, nor 
should the end of a drain be allowed to touch the site of opera- 
tive repair. 

Drains ewke the formation of granulation tissue and of 
adhesions when placed in contact with any serous surface, 
whether tendon sheath, pleural cavity, or peritoneal surface. 
Drains placed in the peritoneal cavity are never allowed to touch 
small bowel; the drains always are carried along the lateral peri- 
toneal walls, above the transverse colon, or through the (ml- 
de-sac from below, to minimize the formation of adhesions be- 
tw’een loops of small intestine. Such adhesions are likely to pro- 
duce mechanical intestinal obstruction either immediately or at 
any subsequent time. Because of the possibility of producing a 
weakened area in the incision, it is preferable not to bring ab- 
dominal drains or tubes through the wound but to make a small 
stab wound for this purpose. 

Except in the case of rubber tubes, the flow of exudate 
along a drainage tract occurs on the surface of the drain, aided 
perhaps by capillary’ attraction, rather than through it. For this 
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reason, a single cigarette drain may act as a plug when the wound 
is closed tightly; two drains are much more effective and occupy 
little more space than one. 

Drains occasionally drop back into the wound and are lost, 
requiring operative remo\’aI. This accident may occur with a 
large thoracotomy tube as well as with a small rubber incisional 
drain. The end of each drain used must project several centime- 
ters beyond the skin surface; if more than one drain is used, the 
end of each must be visible and easily accessible. Dressings should 
ne\’er be applied either in the operating room or on the ward un- 
til each individual drain has been transfixed with a sterile safety 
pin and, in some cases, Tuxed to the skin with a silk suture. If the 
pinned drain is lost, a plain x-ray will show at once whether It was 
removed unnoticed with the dressing or lost in the depths of the 
wound. 

The proper time for remox-a! of drains is decided by the sur- 
geon in each case. Usually, drains used simply for prevention of 
soft tissue infection are removed after two or three days, while 
drains used following ex-acuation of soft tissue infections are 
withdrawn as soon as cellulitis has disappeared and collections 
of exudate have been cleared axx-ay. Drains used in cavities with 
rigid xx'alis, such as empyema cax'ities, are xvithdrawn gradually 
and are removed entirety only after the caxnty has filled with 
granulation tissue. Drains placed In the abdominal cavity are 
taken out x\-lien the acute infection has subsided, xxhen the drained 
area is well walled off, or when the danger of leakage from a 
sutured area has passed. 

Removal of a drain is accomplished gently; if difficulty is 
anticipated, the patient should lie given morphine, 10 to 16 mg. 
‘(gt. 1/6 to 1/4), or an equix’alent dose of another sedative a few 
minutes before the dressing is changed. The drain is grasped near 
the xvound xvith a sterile clamp, txxisted slowly to free it through- 
out its length, and xvithdrawn gently xvith a txvisting motion. 
Once a drain has Iwcn removed, it cannot be reinserted: if its 
periocf of useiu/ness has rrof encAsf or tf fAx? .w 

long and deep, it may be advisable to withdraw it over a period 
of two or three days rather than at once. As a rule, liov ever, com- 
plete removal of a drain is preferable to successixx; shortening. In 
every case, it is imperative to note on the chart, with the date and 
the signature of the attendant, the insertion of drains at opera- 
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tion and the remo\’aI of drains subsequently. This precaution 
takes little time and may save much trouble and perplexity. 

Wound Complications 

The chief complications of surgical wounds include post- 
operative hemorrhage, development of a hematoma or accumu- 
lation of serum, infection, delayed healing, and dehiscence. Al- 
though a sutured undrained wound usually is not dressed until 
time for removal of sutures, the wound should be examined at 
once if the dressings become stained with an excessive amount of 
exudate or blood, if systemic evidences of infection appear, or if 
the patient complains of constant or throbbing pain in the wound. 
If the wound is located on an extremity, the appearance of edema 
or of circulatory impairment distal to the dressing also necessi- 
tates investigation. 

Postoperative hemorrhage may occur in a wound either 
as primary hemorrhage during the first forty-eight hours or ns 
secondar)’ hemorrhage after five to seven days. Moderate pain 
may occur locally from tension; the chief systemic indications 
are pallor, weakness, restlessness, rise in pulse rate, and fall in 
blood pressure. These evidences of hemorrhage occur only 
when the blood loss is moderate to severe; if they appear, red 
blood cell count and hematocrit determination should be made 
and the wound should be inspected at once (but not probed) for 
visible evidence of bleeding. As a rule, the first evidence of 
hemorrhage is the appearance of fresh blood on the dressing 

Occasionally, slight hemorrhage from the wound can be 
stopped by application of a pressure dressing, with administration 
of a transfusion if necessary. If this new dressing becomes soaked' 
with blood, no further attempts to stop the bleeding by pressure 
are warranted. By no means should a dressing simply be rein- 
forced by bulky additions placed over the original one; all that 
can be accomplished by this is to hide the bleeding from sight 
until it soaks through again. 

The safest procedure is to apply direct pressure for tem- 
poraiy’ control, return the patient to the operating room, admini- 
ster light gas anesthesia, reopen the wound by aseptic technique, 
locate the bleeding point, and secure it with a suture. After 
evacuation of the clot, the wound is closed without drainage. This 
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procedure should never lie attempted on the ward ; location of the 
point of hemorrhage sometimes is fairly difficult. If the bleeding 
comes from a surface which cannot be sutured, one of the hemo- 
static sponges (p. 490) may be applied. Large quantities of the 
hemostatic agents are not necessary; although they are absorbed 
from the tissues without residue, they act as foreign bodies when 
used in excessive quantities. These hemostatics are espedally 
useful for treatment of bleeding from a tonsillar fossa or a tooth 
socket. Other measures which are advisable In the care of post- 
operative hemorrhage include determination of blood coagulation 
time and administration of blood transfusions either to correct a 
bleeding tendency or to replace e-xcessive blood loss. Either peni- 
cillin or sulfadiaaine should be administered systemically in full 
therapeutic dosage for from three to five days to discourage the 
development of wound infection. 

Ilemalcmas of small size and pockets of serum, when present, 
are discovered at the time of removal of sutures. These accumu- 
lations cause no signs or symptoms; their chief disadvantages are 
that they encourage wound infection and delay healing by aeat- 
ing a dead space. Treatment consists of evacuation by insertion 
of a sterile probe or hemostat through the most superficial area, 
previously cleaned with an antiseptic. Asnug dressing is applied; 
no drains are inserted. 

IVound infection Is one of the commonest of postoperative 
complications, occurring in from 2 to 5 percent of all patients with 
clean surgical wounds. Although most such infections are minor 
and do little more than prolong the patient's hospital stay, many 
of them are serious enough to be considered major complications. 
The organism most commonly found” in infections of clean surgi- 
cal wounds is the staphylococcus, while the streptococcus ranks 
next in rate of incidence. Infection of this type is due not to the 
introduction of bacteria during the postoperative period but to 
the proliferation of organisms carried into the incision in the 
operating room during performance of the surgical procedure. 
Contaminating bacteria find their way into the wound from the 
skin, which can be cleaned but not sterilized liefore operation, 
from the hands and the respiratory tracts of the surgeon and his 
assistants, from the instruments, from theair, and, in some cases, 
from the field of operation itself. While it is not possible to elimi- 
nate wound infections entirely, it « quite possible to reduce 
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their incidence to a low figure; the percentage of wound infec- 
tions developing after operation depends to a great extent upon 
the surgical technique of the operator. 

Precautions to be taken in the operating room are familiar 
to ex'ery surgeon and include particularly the observance of the 
principles of asepsis, use of sharp dissection, minimal handling 
of tissues, protection of the wound edges and surfaces, gentle 
manipulations, abidance of clamping or ligating large portions of 
tissues, and conservative use of fine suture material tied snugly 
but not tightly. Insertion of drains into the peritoneal cavity in 
the presence of infection is a matter to be decided by the indi\dd- 
ual operator; there is much disagreement on this point. In any 
case, however, it is ad^'isable to leave a small drain down to the 
closed peritoneum when contamination of the incision has oc- 
curred; for example, in operations for removal of a suppurating 
appendix or gangrenous gall bladder or for closure of a perforated 
peptic ulcer. Such a drain can be removed after ns-o or three daj's; 
the danger of wound infection Is minimized w’ithout interference 
with wound healing or weakening of the scar. Use of sulfonamides 
locally in sudi wounds is of little or no value, although systemic 
chemotherapy is certainly indicated. Following operations of 
this type, closure of all layers of the wound except the peritoneum 
should be made with interrupted sutures to permit seepage of in- 
fected exudate to the surface without disruption of an entire 
suture line. 

Wound infections are especially likely to develop in debili- 
tated patients, whose general resistance is depressed, or in obese 
patients, whose tissues are infiltrated with fat and therefore have 
a low resistance to infection- Clinical evidence of wound infection 
appears from three to sLx days after operation and is usually indi- 
cated by a rise in temperature, often with no other s>'mptoms, 
either local or general. Fever from this cause characteristically 
is low grade and irregular, persisting until the infection localizes 
and is drained, although the onset of the febrile reaction occasion- 
ally is sudden and abrupt. During the stage of early cellulitis in 
the deeper layers of the wound, little or no evidence of infection 
may be visible externally. As inflammation progresses and the 
amount of e.xudate increases, the \\'Ound Ijecomes painful and 
somewhat swollen. 
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Wlien incisional mfection is suspected, the dressings are 
removed and the edges of the wound palpated. For proper pro- 
tection, the operator should wear sterile gloves and apply an anti- 
septic solution to the wound area before palpating. No instru- 
ment should be introduced into the wound unless evidence of an 
infection is present; if the wound appears dean and no localized 
tenderness is present, the dressings are replaced. E.\amination 
twelve hours later will show conclusive evidence of infection if 
the fever is duo to this cause. 

For drainage of a wound infection, an antiseptic is applied, 
one or two of the skin sutures are removed, and a probe is intro- 
duced at the point of maximum tenderness. The collection of pus 
is evacuated through a tract made by insertion of a sterile clamp. 
Cultures are taken, enough skin sutures are removed to insure 
an adequate outlet, and systemic chemotherapy is begun. A 
small dram may f>e inserted for a day or two. Hot wet dressings 
are not used unless the infection is superficial; heat from such a 
source will not penetrate to the deeper layers and the moist 
dressings may cause maceration around the skin sutures. If the 
response Is not prompt and satisfactory’, the wound is e.xplored 
again and more elHcient drainage is secured. Identification of the 
infecting organism by smear and culture w ill indicate the type of 
systemic therapy best suited; gram-positive organisms respond 
best to penicillin or sulfadiazine, while gram-negative bacteria 
require the use of streptomycin. Local chemotherapy is not indi- 
cated during the acute stage of postoperative wound infection; 
manipulations of the wound arc restricted to those necessary to 
secure free drainage. Introduction of syringes, instruments, or 
solutions is likely to add secondary contaminants to the infecting 
bacteria already present. 

A persistent wound infection is due occasionally to the 
presence of a retained foreign body such as n fragment of gauze 
or a broken rubber drain. 

Delayed healing of wounds is manifested either as failure 
of an apparently uninfected wound to unite within the e-speefed 
time or as failure of a wound infection to respond properly to 
adequate treatment, wth pcrastence of a granulating cavity and 
growth of a mixture of bacteria on its surface. 

As stated previously, deficient wound healing may be amscti 
or favored by the presence of anemia, dehydration, tissue edema, 
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hj'poproteineniia, malnutrition, and avitaminosis and by the 
presence of such contributory' conditions as uncompensated heart 
disease, severe diabetes, signiflcant arteriosclerosis, or ad\’anced 
age. Local causes of delayed healing include communication of 
the wound with a viscus uith fistula formation, the presence of 
persisting infection, necrotic tissue, or foreign bodies, the effect 
of excessive trauma or of insertion of tight and excessive sutures 
at operation, the separation of the wound edges by a hematoma 
or accumulation of serunl, excessive motion or activity of the 
injured part, and failure of a normal healing response. 

Ordinarily the cause for failure to heal is obvious. It is 
worth noting, however, that a subacute or chronic infection 
which appears to be the factor impeding wound repair may con- 
tinue only because tlie patient is debiHtatctl and unable to cope 
with the bacterial growth. Since delayed healing is more often 
due to a combination of causes than to a single one, routine 
laborator>’ int'estigations for study of this condition should in- 
clude identification by smear and culture of the organisms on 
the wound surface, red blood cell and leucocyte counts, hemato- 
crit determination, estimation of plasma protein concentration, 
estimation of vitamin C level of the plasma or of the urine, 
routine urinalysis, and measurement of the daily total urinary 
output. If laboratory facilities are not a%’ailab]e, administm- 
lioo of a high dietary protein intake, therapeutic doses of vitamin 
B complex and ascorbic acid, and. if possible, transfusion of 
blood will always accelerate the process of healing toward a 
more nearly normal rate. 

Dehiscence or disruption of the laparotomy wound is one of 
the most disturbing accidents of the postoperative period. Not 
only is the patient’s convalescence interrupted and prolonged, 
but a second and unexpected major operation is necessary, 
which is distressing to the patient and his family as well as to 
the operator. The incidence of w'ound disruption in patients 
with clean wounds averages less than 1 per cent, but the mor- 
tality is high, varying from 20 to 40 per cent. 

The basic cause for wound dehisaince has never been defined, 
although many contributory factors ha\-e been recognized. The 
same sj'stemic conditions which interfere with wound healing 
also will act as contributory causes to wound disruption ; namely, 
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cachexia due to chronic visceral disease or to inalignanc)’, 
anemia, advanced age, liypoproteinemia, dehydration, tox- 
emia due to infection, severe systemic disease such as car- 
diovascular disease or diabetes, and possibly avitaminosis C. 
The exact part played by each of these states is debatable and 
Avide disagreement exists among those who have studied the 
subject. One point of view' which is generally accepted is that 
of Koster and Kasman,*’ who state that while hypoprotelnemia 
in itself probably is not a sufficient cause for wound d/srupfton, it 
indicates a poor nutritional state which may favor wound dis- 
ruption. 

Local factors which act as contributorj’ causes to Avound 
dehiscence include defective or improper suturing of the ab- 
tlominal indsion, the use of bulky drains through the incision, 
the presence of local infection or necrotic tissue in the wound, 
and the occurrence of postoperative strain due to prolonged 
abdominal distention or to c.xcessiv'e vomiting, retching, cough- 
ing, or hiccough. Some observers feel that wound disruption 
may be due to rapid absorption of catgut sutures in certain 
patients because of an allergic reaction and that all closures, at 
least above the peritoneal layer, should be made w-ith silk** 
Others maintain that wound disruption is due to an interference 
with the healing process itself and that the suture material used 
is of little importance Maes and assodates” state that catgut 
used with “silk technic” Is as safe as sHki Fallis” also believes 
that the cause of wound rupture lies in failure of healing rather 
than in faulty suturing, Pickrcll and Claj**^ were unable to find 
any evidence experimentally that catgut is capable of produdng 
an antigenic response in the tissues. 

Disruption of abdominal wounds may occur from the second 
to the fourteenth day after operation, although it is most com- 
mon from the sixth to the eighth day. This complication usually 
appears in a patient who has run a disturbed postoperative 
course, marked by continued eleA-ation of temperature and of 
pulse rate, prolonged intestinal distention, persistent nausea 
and vomiting, or a poor response in general. The best and most 
dependable early evidence of wound dehiscence is the profuse 
drainage of a pink-stained serous exudate from the wound. 
Occasionally the patient will sense that something has happeneti 
to his incision; either this complaint or the une.xpected drainage 
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of ^vater>' fluid from the incision demands immediate careful 
inspection of the wound under sterile precautions. A soft non- 
inflammatory swelling may be visible beneath the incision, 
perhaps with a small opening from which serous fluid can be 
expressed. The entire region should be cleaned with an anti- 
septic and investigated with a sterile clamp to ascertain whether 
the collection of fluid is simply a small postoperative accumula- 
tion or whether it represents a beginning disruption. 

Sucfi serous drainage may be followed either immediately 
or after a day or two by widespread disruption of the wound. 
In such cases, remora! of the dressing will reveal gaping of the 
incision, either totally or in part, with omentum and loops of 
small bowel lying free on the abdominal wall and in the depths 
of the separated wound. Complete disruption is more common 
in lower abdominal wounds; partial separation is more often 
seen in upper abdominal incisions, although any degree of de- 
hiscence may occur in either location. 

Treatment of wound dehiscence at any stage consists of 
immediate application of a sterile towel over the wound until emer- 
gency secondary closure of the incision can be done. Secondary 
suture is performed in the operating room under local anesthesia, 
supplemented if necessary with light gas anesthesia. No at- 
tempt is made to close the wound in layers; the best procedure 
is the introduction of interrupted heavy silver wdre sutures {20 
to 22 gauge), passing through all layers of the abdominal wall on 
both sides (Fig, S3). These sutures are placed sufficiently close 
together to prevent later herniation of omentum or small bowel 
between the sutures. Silver wire may not be sufficiently strong 
for use in obese patients; kangaroo tendon may be preferable in 
such cases. \Vhen wound disruption occurs in a patient W'ho is 
too profoundly ill to withstand this surgical procedure, the 
operator should scrub his hands, put on sterile gloras, clean the 
abdominal wall with antiseptic without allowing the solution 
to touch the herniated viscera or open wound, and replace the 
protruding abdominal contents into the peritoneal caWty gently. 
Following this, the abdomen is painted with compound tincture 
of benzoin and the wound edges are Iwought together as com- 
pletely as possible by means of strips of flamed adhesive tape. 
Additional strips are applied sexaral hours later if necessarj' to 
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secure complete approximation. Operative closure should be 
done whenever possible, however. 

In any case, whether lire patient is treated by operative 
closure Or by adhesive strapping, gastrointestinal suction drain- 
age is instituted with a Wangensteen apparatus or, preferably, 
a MiiJer-Abbott tube. Transfusion of blood is always of value 
and may well be administered even before red cell counts or 
hematocrit studies are made. Large doses of vitamin C. at 
least 500 nig. twice daily, are supplied and administration of 
sulfadiazine or penicillin is begun in full therapeutic dosage. 
Efforts are made to supply a high dietary protein intake either 
orally or parenterally in accordance wdth the patient's condition. 
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Disruption occurs most often during the lag period of 
wound healing. If the patient survives the secondarj’ closure, 
healing of the incision proceeds promptly and without incident, 
firm union occurring in little more time than if disruption had 
not developed. For added s-ifcty, however, the massive sutures 
are allowerl fo remain for at least fourteen days following in- 
sertion: some suigeons prefer to l«i\^ them for three weeks. 
W'hile the incidence of wound disruption may be lowered by 
careful preoperative preparation and by proper surgical tech- 
ni(]ue, occasional cases stiff will occur. Reduction in mortality 
rate can be effected by watchfulness and by prompt recognition 
of the signs indicating impending or early disruption. The un- 
expected outpouring of thin serous fluid from a dean laparotomy 
wound near ‘the end of the first postoperative week is the most 
dependable early indication of this complication. 
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Gas gangrene, usually a sequel to traumatic wounds char- 
acterized by destruction of muscle tissue, is seen occasionally as 
a complication to intrapcrltoncnl leakage from the large bowel. 
The disease is caused by certain members of the eJostridia; al- 
though about twenty organisms have been classified in this group 
of gram-positive spore-forming anaerobic bacteria, only fi\e*® 
are capable of producing clinical gas gangrene. Clostnduim 
^elckii {Bacillus perjringens) is by far the commonest offender 
and is the one which characteristically produces gas in the 
tissues; Clostridium novyi {Bacillus oedematteus), Clostridium 
sepiiciim {Vihrion septique), Clostridium sordelhi, and Clostridium 
histolytkum are the other pathogenic clostridia and typically 
produce a profound and rapidly spreading edema, Clostridia 
are normal inhabitants of the intestinal tract both in man and 
in animals; the spores can n\e for years under the most adverse 
circumstances, being completely destroyed only by heat sterili- 
zation. The pathogenicity ol these bacteria is due chiefly to the 
elaboration of powerful exotoxins, fonned in large quantities 
as the organisms growand multiply, and absorbed into the general 
circulation. 

Because clostridia occur in the intestinal tract and because 
they are peculiarly able to survive destructive influences, they 
are generally found in street dust, farm soil, road dirt, and even 
in clothing made from sheep’s wool. The contamination of 
wool clothing with clostridial spores resistant to dry cleaning 
and pressing, as demonstrated by Maes,” may explain why 
war injuries occurring during the winter are more likely to be 
followed by gas gangrene than similar injuries incurred during 
warm weather. Presence of the clostridia in the bow’el obviously 
explains the occasional occurrence of gas bacillus infection in 
patients with perforating injuries of the colon, gangrenous ap- 
pendicitis with perforation, and cx’cn following colonic surgery 
as for carcinoma. Gas gangrene also may develop after ampu- 
tation of an extremity for peripheral x’ascular disease and as a 
complication of infected abortion. 

Clostridia frequently are found as contaminants of trau- 
matic wounds, yet only rarely cause clinical infection. Wounds 
most likely to develop gas gangrene are those with extensive 
necrosis of muscle tissue and with recesses and pockets con- 
ducive to growth of anaerobic organisms; for e.xample, com- 



pound fractures or extensi\-e crushing lacerations with circula- 
tory impairment and gross contamination, espedalJy if a tour- 
niquet has been used or surgery has been delayed. The lower 
extremity and the buttock are the commonest sites; the upper 
extremity, back, and abdominal wall are less frequently involved. 
Other saprophytic organisms are capable of causing mild localized 
infection*® under such circumstances, with production of gas 
bubbles and acute inflammatory reaction, yet with little evidence 
of toxicity and with Jittie tendency to spread. Such infections 
appear from four to sU days after injury and, although accom- 
panied by gas formation, are not due to the highly pathogenic 
Clostridia and are treated only by the usual measures for moderate 
tissue infections. 

Gas gangrene is characterized by rapid onset of extreme 
systemic toxicity and by sewe pain and swelling in the infected 
area. These .symptoms develop and progress rapidly, sometimes 
readiing fulminating proportions within six to twelve hours 
after injury, and usually appearing no later than seventy-two 
hours after infection. The patient’s general condition deterio- 
rates rapidly to a state approaching profound shock, with a 
rapid running pulse, a temperature level varying from moderate 
elevation to a subnormal figure, and extreme weakness, ex- 
haustion, and pallor. Mental clarity remains unaffected in 
some cases; the patient may be perfectly alert, anxious, and ap- 
prehensive. The infected areas and perhaps even the entire 
extremity are painful, tender, and swollen, with a thin odorous 
brow’nish w'atery dischai^e containing large numbers of the 
responsible closlridia; the surrounding skin is yellow'ish, with 
purple and greenish splotches of discoloration. The involv-ed 
muscle tissue is swollen and is br/efc-red in color with an ob- 
viously altered and necrotic appearance. 

Gas gangrene should be suspected at once in a patient with 
a compound fracture or a wxmnd involving muscle if local pain, 
systemic toxicity, and a rapid running pulse out of proportion 
to the temperature elev’ation develop within forty-eight hours 
after injury or operation. Clinical confirmation of tJie diagnosis 
requ u-es m specribir o/ ^ Avd mvst be XvsxtasJm 

or delay in removing dressings or casts if gas gangrene is sus- 
pected. In many cases, the diagnosb w ill be obvious at a glance; 
in others, the presence of gas palpable in the tissues or visible on 
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plain x-ray will confirm the impression. Final diagnosis car. be 
made only by cultural identification of the causative organisms 
from the wound exudate or from muscle tissue removed sur- 
gically; a rapid method for identification of Clostridium welchii 
within a period of several hours has been suggested by Heller 
and associates.^^ The presence of gas and localized swelling in 
the wound does not necessarily indicate gas gangrene; the pres- 
ence of these signs together with pain in the wound and genera! 
to.xidty usually does. Leucocytosis is present in most cases but 
may be absent: profound anemia develops rapidly, and jaundice 
may occur as a terminal ev-ent. 

Prophylaxis depends upon proper debridement of the trau- 
matic wound with excision of all devitalized tissue, unroofing of 
all crevices and extensions of the wound, removal of all con- 
taminating dirt and foreign bodies, and avoidance of primary' 
closure in such cases. Patients with wounds especially likely to 
be followed by gas gangrene may be given polyvalent gas bacillus 
antitoxin (10,000 to 20,000 units) intramuscularly after testing 
for serum sensitivity. Tetanus antitoxin or toxoid (p. 508) is 
given routinely at the same time under these circumstances. 

Successful treatment of the established disease depends 
upon prompt recognition and immediate energetic therapy. 
Since the infecting organism spreads along muscles and between 
fascial planes in both directions, the wound must be opened 
widely throughout the length of the involved area and at least 
several inches beyond into apparently normal tissue. Fully ade- 
quate drainage must be supplied not only for the obviously in- 
fected region but also for the surrounding tissues into which the 
disease is spreading. Muscle tissue affected by gas gangrene is 
pink to brick-red in color, opaque in appiearance, and swollen, 
noncontractile, and avascular; all muscular and fascial tissue 
which gix-es even a suggestion of being involved must be excised 
completely, Cuhuresare taken for identification of the ciusati^’e 
organism. All recesses of the wound are laid open and fascial 
compartments in the xvound area are split widely to relieve 
tension, prevent circulatory’ impairment, and allow’ aeration. 
After hemostasis is secured, the entire wound surface is treated 
• with zinc peroxide (p. 486) and plaster splints are applied to 
maintain immobility’. In some cases, the infection extends so 
rapidly that nothing less than amputation of an entire extremity 
will serve to halt its spread. 
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Therapeutic doses of poJ>'va(ent gas bac7l!us atitifo.vin are 
giv'eii as soon as the clmical diagnosis is made. An initial dose 
of 30,000 to 50,000 units is given intravenously or intramuscu- 
larly after testing the patient for sensitivity to horse serum: a 
similar dose is given four hours later with additional doses as 
indicated at six- to twelv-e-hour intervals. The value of anti- 
toxin has been questioned** by some authorities and confirmed*’ 
by others: it is probable that the use of antitoxin has little 
effect on the ultimate mortality rate since the medication affects 
only the circulating toxin and does not hinder the proliferation 
of the organisms. In a disease so serious, however, it is justifiable 
to use a medication which will do no harm and may do even a 
little good. 

Sulfonamides are of no v'alue locally and of questionable 
value systemically: the same is true to a less extent of penicillin. 
Howe\’er, since good results have been reported by some ob- 
servers with both of these drugs in experimental gas gangrene, 
their use may be worth while. Penicillin is preferable; it must 
be gi\’en in extremely large doses, such as 1,000,000 units every 
three hours, to be of any value** Streptomycin is of no value. 

The value of irradiation treatment in gas gangrene is also 
controversial. Sachs*’ feels that radiation is of definite XTilue in 
lowering the mortality rate: in fact, to such an extent that 
prophylaaic irradiation of all compound fractures is advocated. 
The same suggestion has been made also by other writers Kelly 
and Dowell** report such good results with radiation alone that 
they feel the use of antitoxin and the practice of surgical 
debridement during the acute stage ofgasgangrene to be unneces- 
sary. The possibility is also raised that sulfonamide therapy 
and irradiation are antagonistic, so that use of sulfonamides is 
contraindicated if irradiation is performed. This question has 
not yet been raised with respect to penicillin. Other investi- 
gators have had little success” with radiation treatment, al- 
though it is probable that no harm is done by it even if no 
favorable response is obtained. No parallel scries have yet 
been reported of patients with gas gangrene trc.ittd by <lifferent 
methods under controlled conditions. Until definite and depend- 
able information is available as to the most effective treatment, . 
it is probable th.ir the best course to follow upon suspicion of 
the disease is to (1) secure a plain x-ray film of the area for 
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c%'idence of gas in the tissues, (2) remove the dressings and in- 
spect the wound in the operating room, (3) lay open and d^bride 
the wound as widely as necessary, (4) institute treatment nith 
zinc peroxide locally, and (5) administer gas gangrene antitoxin 
in therapeutic dosage. Irradiation therapy can be given if the 
infection progresses after these measures have been taken. In 
ever>' case, penicillin is given in full dosage, blood transfusions 
are administered in Jippropriaiely large amounts, and proper 
fluid balance is maintained. The plan of administering prophy- 
lactic irradiation to wounds likely to develop gas gangrene is 
xvorthy of further investigation. 

Tetanus is an infectious disease caused by growth in the 
tissues of the gram-positive anaerobic spore-forming bacterium 
Cloitridium Mani. Like the organisms which cause gas gan- 
grene, the tetanus bacillus is a normal inhabitant of the in- 
testinal tract of man and of animals and will survive In spore 
form for months or years in contaminated soil or street dirt. 
Following introduction into a wound which favors anaerobic 
growth, the spores are transformed into vegetative bacilli and 
begin to produce the extremely powerful tetanus e.xoto\in which 
causes symptoms out of all proportion to the visible extent of 
infection. Once thought to travel from the wound site to the 
central nervous system along the nene trunks themselves, the 
tetanus toxin has been shown by Firor” to be transported by the 
lymphatics and blood vessels. It Is believed that in the tissues 
of the central nervous system the toxin undergoes a change 
(fixation) which makes it resistant to the action of therapeutic 
antitoxin. 

Wounds likely to develop tetanus infection are those which 
are contaminated with dirt and which favor anaerobic grou'th, 
such as puncture wounds, crushing injuries, compiound fractures, 
powder bums, third degree burns covered by a necrotic coagulum, 
and even septic abortions. Tetanus spores may be present on an 
open wound surface without causing’ the disease and may even 
become incorporated in the healing scar without vegetative 
growth. Subsequent surgical procedures upon the same area 
occasionally may actirate the infection, with clinical tetanus 
resulting. In a few cases of clinical tetanus, no history of pre- 
ceding injury can be obtained. 
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The incubation periotl of tetanus \’aries from four days to 
four weeks, with an avcraRc of dght to ten days. The earliest 
symptom usually is slight muscle spasm in the region of the 
wound, but this escapes notice in most cases until more obvious 
evidence of the disease appears. Trismus, or difficulty in open- 
ing the mouth, is more recognizable and is accompanied by in- 
creased tonus in the facial muscles and the sternocleidomastoid 
muscles, stiffness of the neck, and rigidity of the abdominal wall 
without pain or tenderness. HyTiertonicity progresses to in- 
creased irritability, and painful muscle spasm may be brought 
on by such slight stimuli as a breeze from the window, the touch 
of the bedclothes, or a slight jarring of the bed. In the last 
stages of the disease, generalized muscular spasm and opistho- 
tonos develop and the patient quickly’ becomes exhausted. 
Tetanus should be suspected whenever a patient has tightness 
of the jaws, tenderness of the facial muscles, or difficulty in open- 
ing his mouth. The diagnosis must be made on a clinical basis; 
the number of tetanus bacilli required to produce a lethal dose 
of tetanus tovin is very' small and the organisms may not be 
found on culture. 

Since the mortality of tetanus is high, averaging above 45 
per cent, prophylaxis is always important. All patien^ts who 
have w'ounds, injuries, compound fractures, or burns that may* 
have been contaminated by street dirt, garden soil, e.vposed 
skin, or outer clothing should be treated by prompt cleansing of 
the injured area, with surgical debridement as indicated, and 
routine immunizing therapy. Patients previously actively im- 
munized by tetanus toxoid are given a booster dose of 1.0 c.c. 
of tetanus toxoid subculaneouslyrthose W'ho have never been 
immunized arc giv'en a dose of 1,500 to 7,500 units of tetanus 
antitoxin to confer temporary passive immunity, the dose de- 
pending upon the extent of contamination and the degree to 
w'hich the wound favors anaerobic growth. The size of the 
wound is unimportant; a small puncture wound or powder 
burn is more likely to favor de\*eIopment of tetanus than a huge 
open laceration. Tetanus antitoxin affords passive fmmunfty 
for only seven to ten days; the first dose should be given on the 
day of injury, at which time a notation must be made on the 
patient’s record stating whether the dose has been given or 
omitted. Additional dosw given at intcrx-als of seven to ten 
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days will prolong the incubation period perhaps until the wound 
has healed and conditions are less favorable for growth of the 
bacilli. Because spores may persist in scars, it may be advisable 
to administer a prophylactic dose of antitoxin (or a booster dose 
of toxoid if indicated) to a patient requiring operative exploration 
of an old traumatic wound. 

Before antitoxin is gh'en, the patient is questioned concern- 
ing previous serum treatment or evidences of allergi' of any 
kind. If a positive ansn*er is obtained, a test for sensitivity is 
made by diluting 0.05 c.c. of tetanus antitoxin with sterile normal 
salt solution to make 5.0 c.c. (1 :100 dilution) and injecting a drop 
of the mixture into the patient's skin. A positive reaction will 
be e^^denced within thirty minutes by the appearance of a wheal 
surrounded by a zone of erjlhema. Irregular extensions from 
the uhea! (pseudopodia) indicate high sensitivity. Desensiti- 
zation may be accomplished by injection of O.OI c.c. o( tetanus 
antitoxin (t.O c.c. of the 1:100 dilution) subcutaneously and 
doubling the dose each half hour until the entire amount has 
been given- 

After the disease has dev'eloped, prompt treatment is neces- 
sary to save the padent's life. Once a lethal dose of toxin has 
been fixed in the central nerx’ous system, no treatment will be 
of any use; and it is impossible to tell in any case how much 
toxin has been fixed, how much is present in the blood, or how 
rapidly toxin is being elal)orated. Treatment is generally 
directed toward neutralization of toxin with large doses of anti- 
toxin, excision of the focus of infection, and general supportive 
therapy. 

Performance of a skin lest for sensitmty and subsequent 
administration of antitoxin are done simultaneously with sur- 
gical debridement of the wound to a\x>id loss of any time. 
Excision of the area infected with tetanus bacilli must be wide 
and radical even if amputation is necessary or if extensive bum 
sloughs must be cut away. Zinc peroxide dressings are applied 
to the open wounds and are changed at least once daily. As 
soon as lack of serum sensitn-ity has been demonstrated or de- 
sensltization has been accomplished, a dose of 50,000 units of 
tetanus antitoxin diluted to 300 c.c. with normal salt solution 
is given slowly intravenously and a similar amount injected in- 
tramuscularly, as much as possible being introduced into the 
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tissues around the site of infection. If desensitization is neces- 
sary, it can be accomplished as just described until 1 0 cc. of 
the scrum has been gu-eii. Twenty minutes later, 0.1 c.c. of 
antitoxin diluted with sterile normal salt solution is injected in- 
travenously and the dose is doubled every twenty minutes until 
the full dose has been gi\'en. A syringe containing 1.0 c.c. of 
epinephrine (1:I,000J should be ready for immediate use in case 
an allergic reaction occurs. Further doses of 50,000 to 100,000 
units of tetanus antitoxin are given daily intramuscularly if 
necessary in accordance with the patient’s symiptoms. Intra- 
thecal administration is potentially dangerous and of question- 
able value, although advocated by many authorities. 

The value of antitoxin administration depends upon th^ 
promptness with which it is given; the efficacy of wound 
ddbridenjent is proportionate to the extent and the speed with 
which it is accomplished. Because of the high mortality of the 
disease, not the slightest delay or compromise in treatment is 
permissible once the diagnosis has been made. 

Since the patient with clinical tetanus requircs'continuous 
care and expert nursing, he should be placed In a pri\*ate room 
and have special nurses. The room Is kept dark and quiet, no 
visitors are allowed, and all stimuli are reduced to a minimum. 
Graham and Scott" suggest very practically that a definite sched- 
ule of treatment should be outlined on an hourly timetable so 
that all treatments possible can be done at one time; for ex- 
ample, at inteiwals of three hours. By this plan, the patient is 
assured of constant rest, disturbed only at regular three-hour 
intervals. 

Taking of an adequate diet orally is impossible; agastric 
tube should be passed intranasally as soon as tetanus is diag- 
nosed. A properly balanced high protein, high carbohjdrate 
diet totaling 3,000 to 4,000 calories is given through the tube, 
together with sufficient fluids to maintain w-ater balance and 
medications as needed. Oxygen is given, preferably by means 
of an oxygen tent, and mucus Is cleared from the mouth and 
throat by suction whenever necessary. Atelectasis is a common 
complication in the heavily sedated patient; close watch must 
be kept for this condition and proper aeration of the lun^ re- 
stored by carbon dioxide inhalations and changes of position if 
atelectasis is suspected. 
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Heav>' sedation is required both to reduce muscular spasm 
and reflex irritability and to decrease anxiety and apprehension. 
Sedativ'es most commonly used include a long-acting barbiturate 
orally, such as phenobarbital, 0.1 Gm. (gr. IH). every four 
hours, a slow-acting barbiturate intravenously, such as sodium 
pentothal or sodium am^^tal in amounts of 0.5 to 1.0 Gm. as 
needed for generalized spasm or convulsions, and Avertin rec- 
tally in amounts of 70 to 100 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
every eight hours as needed for sedation. Vlnnard** also advo- 
cates the use of atropine, 0.4 mg. (gr. 1/150), hypodermically 
e\'ery six houre to promote general relaxation and to decrease 
tracheobronchial secretion in the heavily sedated patient, use 
of the Trendelenburg position to prevent aspiration of pharyn- 
geal secretions, and administration of sulfadiazine in therapeutic 
doses to prevent bronchopneumonia. Penicillin, if used in place 
of sulfadiazine, might be given orally rather than parenterally 
to a\*old stimulation of the patient by frequent hypodermic in- 
jections. 

Curare has been tried by Adrlani and Ochsner*® who found 
the results to be unsatisfactory. Relaxation of muscular spasms 
could be induced for short periods of time, but the effects were 
transient and dangerously toxic doses were required. Almost 
complete curarization u'as necessary to afford relief from spasm, 
paralysis of the pharyngeal and intercostal muscles appearing as 
a result. 

Fistulas 

A fistula may be defined briefly as an abnormal opening or 
channel between two epithelial surfaces; a sinus, in contrast, is 
a long tubular granulating channel with a single opening to an 
epithelial surface. Fistulas cause divergence of drainage or of 
secretions away from the normal course of flow; sinuses are 
simply long tubular clironic wounds or tissue defects. 

Fistulas in general can I>e classified according to tjTJe, in- 
ternal fistulas making an abnormal connection between two in- 
ternal epithelial surfaces and external fistulas similarly con- 
necting the lumen of a riscus or a duct with the external body 
surface (Figs. 54 and 55). Fistulas also may be classified ac- 
cording to the organs inx-oUTd. Inflammatory necrosis will 
cause sucli lesions as cecal fistulas (suppurative appendicitis), 
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anorectal fistulas (perianal abscxss), or ileoilea! and ileocolic 
fistulas (regional enteritis). Gangrene or ulcerative necrosis is 
often responsible for abnormal channels such as recto\'esical 
fistulas (carcinoma of the rectum), and trauma will produce 
lesions such as vesicovaginal fistula, salivarj' duct fistula, cere- 
brospinal fluid fistula, and urethral fistula. In many cases, fis- 
tulas are intentionally created surgically to sidetrack the physi- 
ologic flow of liquid or solid material from an area of which the 
blood supply is temporarily compromised or in whicli obstruction 
is present. For example, a fecal fistula (colostomy) sometimes 
is made proximal to a lesion of the colon to divert the fecal cur- 
rent until corrective procedures have been done and healing has 
occurred. Suprapubic c>'stostomy is performed to relieve tem- 
porarily an injured or repaired urethra from the normal physi- 
ologic burden of urine transport. Healing surgical wounds or 
inflammation in the common bile duct are protected by tern- 
porar)' external diversion of the bile (T tube drainage). 

The spontaneous appearance of a fistula as a postoperative 
complication is always an unpleasant surprise, but it may well 
be a factor in saving the patient’s life. Certainly the external 
drainage of a fecal fistula, although delaying convalescence and 
often even requiring later operativ'e correction, is preferable to 
internal leakage from a necrotic appwndicocecal area or from a 
suture line in damaged bowel. 

Diagnosis of the type of fistula almost always can be made 
by examination of the discharge. Confirmation of the diagnosis 
is made by special tests, charcoal (4 to 8 Gm.) given orally will 
emerge from a fecal fistula a few hours later; phenolsulfon- 
phthalein or methylene blue given intravenously can be de- 
tected within a few minutes in fluid drainage from a fistula of the 
urinary tract; and bile can be identified by appropriate tests in 
the drainage from a biliarj’ fistula. It Is not advisable to explore 
the lesion locally for a period of at least ten to fourteen daj’S to 
avoid the danger of breaking through the granulating walls of 
the fresh fistulous tract After this length of time, Lipiodo! or 
Hippuran solution (aqueous) can Ik? injected and roentgenograms 
taken to trace the course of the channel. Investigation with a 
probe or even with the finger usually adds little or no information 
and may be somewhat dangerous. 
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As a rule, the contents of a viscus or a duct will flow more 
readily along the normal channel than along a fistulous tract. 
Fecal fistulas will heal spontaneously if not too large and if no 
spur or obstruction e.\ists distal to the opening Failure of a 
colonic fistula to heal necessitates investigation of the reason for 
its persistence before opcrativ'e closure is undertaken. Fistulous 
openings of the small bowel, however, are stubborn; persistent 
drainage of the fluid intestinal contents, containing powerful 
digestive enzymes, will cause digestion of the surface of the ab- 
domen, rapid deterioration in genera! health, and interference 
W'ith absorption of food. The higher the level of the fistula in 
the small bowel, the more prominent are the debilitating effects. 


e 

FlK 60 -CoiicIltloM InterfiTlog ■pootanmjus hMUoR of Ustnla a. short 
flaiula with wide oponlng t, obstrocllon of the normal channel distal to the fls- 
tola. c. prMCnre of a spur. d. pirsenro of • foreign »«dr (<> K . heavy suture), chronic 
InCamination. or malignancy, r. cpiflieltiatlon of «itlre tract 

Biliary fistulas heal promptly as soon as the drainape tube is 
remoTCil, il the biliary ducts are unobstructed; the granulating 
ivnils of the tract unite almost at once and are ciuickly replaced 
by a thin fibrous scar. Fistulas of the urinary tract frequently 
require operative closure since the external opening may be 
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larger than the small normal drainage channel and since epi- 
thelization of the fistulous tract sometimes occurs. However, 
the fistula remaining after a suprapubic cystostomy tube has 
served its purpose and has been withdrawn will heal Avithout 
difficulty, unless osteomyelitis of the pubis has developed as a 
complication or distal obstruction is present. 

In general, spontaneous healing of a fistula will occur if the 
condition originally causing or necessitating its establishment 
has subsided or disappeared and if no factors interfering with its 
healing are present. Conditions which interfere with spon- 
taneous healing of a fistula include (1) a short tract or a wide 
opening, (2) partial or complete obstruction of the normal chan- 
nel distal to the fistula, (3) presence of a spur or angulation distal 
to or at the site of the fistula, (4) presence of a foreign body or 
of areas of necrosis or persisting inflammation, (5) presence of a 
granulomatous infection (tuberculosis, s>-philis, or actinomy- 
cosis) or of a malignant lesion in the fistulous tract, and (6) union 
of the two epithelial surfaces so that the fistulous channel is 
lined completely with epithelium (Fig. 56). 

The problems concerned in the care of fistulas, particularly 
with respect to the removal of drains or tubes, replacement of 
fluid, electrolyte, and protein losses, and protection of the sur- 
rounding skin from damage differ according to the type and 
location of the lesion. These considerations will be discussed 
in connection with the organ system inwlved. 
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Chapter 16 

BURNS 

In the not too distant past, most patients with modcratel}’ 
severe third degree burns were doomed to a stay of many months 
in a hospital, with the certainty of disfiguring scars, serious 
crippling and loss of function of the involved parts, permanent 
deterioration in general health, and often a lifetime of int'alldism. 
Perhaps the greatest advance made during World War 11 in this 
field was the dissemination among the thousands of physicians 
serving in the Armed Forces' of already accumulatetl knowledge 
concerning the pathologic anatomy, phj'siology, and proper 
treatment of burns. The use of explosives and of petroleum prod- 
ucts in such large quantities by so many' men was bound to result 
in the occurrence of many accidents, and there were many thou- 
sands of burns sustained and treated during the war years. Al- 
though little really new information was added, many reports 
have appeared amply confirming the work of prewar y’ears, the 
clinical establishment of which might otherwise have required 
a much longer time. 

The management of burnetl patients has been established 
on a relatively simple basis following correlation of many 
recent studies. \^’hiIe the care of bums is much simpler and 
more effective now’ than in the days when tanning agents were 
used, close attention to ex'ery detail is necessary. 

Patliology 

Thermal burns are dirided ordinarily into three types, 
according to depth of burn and degree of necrosis. 

First degree burns are mild, showing nothing more than ery'- 
thoma and slight edema of the inxxjKxKl area, sometimes with 
later desquamation of the superficial layers of the skin, as in sun- 
burn. The second degree bum is more sewre, with partial destruc- 
tion of the sldn. Necrosis extends to the deeper layers, although 
riable epithelium is left behind from which the skin is restored in 
a few days without residual scarring or deformity. In the more 
superficial second degree bums, large blebs and blisters develop 

S19 
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almost imtnwliately in the injured area, but healing is rapid and 
is complete in scwral days. Deeper second degree burns may in- 
volve almost the entire thickness of the skin, spontaneous epitheii- 
zation occurring a little more slowly from the uninjured remnants 
of the skin glands and hair follicles. By definition, all types of 
second degree burns, whether deep or superficial, wdll heal with- 
out need for grafting and will Icaw little or no scarring. Third de- 
gree burns are those which destroy all the layers of the skin as 
well as all the deeper epitheli.il elements from which spontaneous 
skin repl.ncement might occur. Spontaneous healing of third 
degree burns can occur only by growth of epithelium inward from 
the margins of the wound and shrinkage of the defect, a process 
which takes months at best and may never occur. Burns of this 
type require sknn grafting almost without exception. InUr- 
mediate or mixed second and third degree burns are not uncom- 
mon. In such burns, epithelial growth develops slowly from the 
few remaining islands of epithelium deep below the necrotic 
skin, and the burned surface is finally co\crcd by a thin fragile 
layer of “scar epithelium” which has little resistance to trauma 
and usually requires later plastic replacement. The depth of a 
moderately severe burn cannot always be estimated accurately 
until healing has begun and demarcation of slough has occurred. 

Thc^skin and subcutaneous tissue destroyed by a deep burn 
form a thick hard slough, densely adherent to the underl>ing 
viable tissues As absorption and repair take place beneath the 
eschar, it loosens gradually and separates spontaneously after 
from four to six weeks, revealing a smooth granulating surface. 
The eschar resulting from a deep burn remains attached longer 
than the slough caused by a shallow' thinl degree burn in which 
less fibrous tissue is invoked. 

Pain is most constant and sewre in first and second degree 
burns and is probably due both to irritation of the sensory nerve 
endings and to capill.ir>' congestion Iwneath the injured area. 
Patients W’ith severe and extcnsiTC burns may .show sur|wisingly 
little pain, probnlily because the superficial nerxc endings arc 
destroyed with the skin. 

Local trauma due to a bum, like trauma due to any other 
injurious agent, produces a proportionate degree of uiidcriynng 
innammation. Capillary' congestion may be the only result o a 
first degree bum, w-hile more severe injury is followed by c.xuiia- 
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tion of fluid from the capillaries and accumulation of fluid in the 
adjacent tissues. If the bum is rclati\'ely superficial, the fluid exu- 
date produces blebs beneath the destroyed epithelial lajers; 
if the burn is deep, the tissues become swollen with the plasma- 
like capillary filtrate. The blister fluid, probably klcntical with 
the fluid accuinulaiittg in the subcutaneous tissue, contains a 
large amount of protein, chiefly scrum albumin, and resembles 
blood plasma in composition except for its low’ content of globu- 
lin. Very lat^ quantities of fluid, amounting in some cases to 
more than half the total plasma volume, may be lost into the 
tissues according to the depth and e.vtent of the bum. Continued 
exudation of fluid into the burned area results in a progressive 
loss of fluid and protein from the blood stream, even though 
much of the fluid is reabsorbed by the lymphatics. 

A mixed burn or even a deep second degree burn may be 
converted into a third degree burn if the surface becomes infected 
Although the undisturbed fresh bum surface is by no meaps ster- 
ile, bacteria on the surface do not ordinarily gain entry through 
the coagulated and cooked eschar as long as it remains intact, 
no matter how thin or how thick it may be. Blob fluid is usually 
sterile, but if the blisters arc opened and the raw surface handled 
carelessly or roughly, microorganisms may be carried below the 
protective coating to the deeper layers. Infection or trauma may 
destroy the islands of epithelium from which skin regeneration 
occurs, so that the entire future course of a burned patient is 
largely determined at the time of the first dressing. 

Healing of a burn follows the pattern of healing of other in- 
juries. As the inflammatory response recedes, the edema regresses 
and the pain subsides. The necrotic superfidal layers separate 
at the junction between the living and dead cells, and the slough 
drops off spontaneously. This process is complete after three or 
four days in superficial second degree bums but may require 
one to two weeks in deep «rcon<J dt^ree burns. Epithelial repair 
in an er>’themaious burn consists of nothing more than replace- 
ment of the outermost layers of cells desquamated following the 
injury. Wlien the destruction is deeper, the surface becomes 
covcrcvl with new epithelium growing from the vnable islands 
left in the undcstroyed skin glands and hair follicles. Separation 
of the slough covering a third tlegree burn may require weeks. 
The absorption and lysis of the connective tissue strands binding 
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the slough to the subcutaneous tissues is a sfow process, and a 
significant amount of scar tissue dev-clops beneath the separating 
slough. Epithelization of this type of bum is sJon’ and uncertnin, 
occurring by ingrowth of thin epithelial sheets from the margins 
of the wound. Even if the burn is eventually covered in this way, 
the healed skin is fragile ami unsatisfactory and breaks dow n fre- 
quently. 

lilood Changes.— The first and most striking changes 
noted in the blood are tbe effects of the loss of plasma fluid. 
Capillary dilatation and plasma exudation in the burned area 
may result in the withdrawal of large quantities of fluid from 
the vascular sj*stem, sometimes amounting to more than half the 
total plasma volume. Proportionate degrees of hemoconcentra* 
tion develop, the hematocrit reading rising from a normal value 
of 45 to as much as 70 or 75 in e.\tcnsive burns. Profound altera- 
tions in the blood ch.-iractcristjcs often occur within two or three 
hours after the burn is sustained, blood viscosity rising propor- 
tionately with the hematocrit, and the red cell and white cell 
counts CNhlbiting similar degrees of increase. Later, as lymphatic 
reabsorption of the accumulated fluid occurs, the spontaneous 
restoration of fluid decreases the rate of plasma loss and the 
hematocrit begins to decline toward normal. After several days, 
w’hen the blood volume is approaching an approximately 
normal value, anemia appe.irs. It is probable that a significant 
degree of rod blood cell destruction occurs in the region of the 
burn at the time of injury, for hcmogiohlnemia and IjeraogJo- 
binuria are present to some degree in all severe burns. Hemolj-sis 
is masked by hemoconccnlration during the early stages, and its 
effects are seen only after the norma! blood volume has been re- 
stored. 

Visceral CIxanges. — ^Liver damage as a result of burns is 
not usually of great importance. The hepatic focal necrosis and 
impairment of hepatic function reported in the past probably were 
results of the current methods of treatment rather than of the 
bum itself. The tannic acid treatment and its variations have 
been almost universally abandoned since the demonstration of 
the absorption of tannic add through the burned surface and of 
its hcpatotoxic effect. 

Renal damage, however, does occur following burns and 
usually is proportionate in degree to the severity of the bum. 
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Several causative factora are im’olvcd in the kidney damage, 
particularly secondary shock, diminution of renal blood flow, and 
hemoglobinuria. Examination of the damaged kidney at necropsy 
reveals that most of the viable pathologic change is in the 
tubules,* which show cellular necrosis and contain pigmented 
casts. Clinical evidence of renal damage in patients with bums 
of more than moderate severity includes oliguria, albuminuria, 
casts in the urine, and elevation of blood nonprotein nitrogen. 

Other vdsceral changes are less constant and less characteris- 
tic. Rarely, acute ulceration of the stomach or duorlenum may 
develop as a complication of severe bums (Curling's ulcer), and 
focal necroses ha\’e been found in the adrenal cortex in patients 
who have died following extensive bums. 

Besides the early hemoconcentration resulting from plasma 
loss and the subsequent anemia due to red blood cell destruction, 
other characteristic changes are noted in the body fluids. There 
is a rapid and well-marked decrease in the plasma chlorides as 
ts’cll as in the plasma sodium because of loss of sodium chloride 
into the burned area. The blood nonprotein nitrogen is consist- 
ently elevated, perhaps as a result of several ciiuscs such as im- 
paired renal excrot'on, increased metabolism (deamination) of 
protein, and absorption of damaged tissue protein from the area 
of the burn. The high nonprotein nitrogen level in the blood is 
accompanied by the e.xcrction of unusually large quantities of 
nitrogen (urea) in the urine, a loss which continues for se^■eral 
weeks after the original injury. Body protein is lost not only in 
this manner but also as exudate from the burned surface, either 
as a dear plasma-like drainage or as a purulent exudate. 

The loss of lanje quantities of nitrogen results in rapid loss 
of weight and profound wasting of body tissues, both characteris- 
tic of burned patients. Because of the severe depression, 'both 
psjxhologic and physical, these patients find it difficult to take 
food, and the protein loss and malnutrition become progressive. 

Enrly Complications. — ^The pathologic phj'siologj' of 
serious bums is particularly likely to result in shock. The sudden 
severe pain and the intense psychic stimulation result in neuro- 
genic or primarj' shock, which is transitorj* and responds satis- 
factorily to the proper drugs and reassurance. Secondarj’- shock, 
however, may appear several hours later and is a serious complica- 
tion. Us occurrence is not always predictable; in some patients, 
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relatiwly extensive burns may cause little physiologic dis- 
turbance, while in others profound depression or shock may 
result from apparently minor bums. 

Burn shock, formerly the chief cause of death from burns, 
is now more controllable since the advent of stored blood and 
plasma. Like other types of secondary shock, the shock following 
sewre burns isdue chiefly to rapid and continued loss of fluid from 
the \-ascular .system. Profuse seepage of protein-containing fluid 
takes place through the injurvrl capillaries in the region of the 
burn, with consequent reduction of total and of circulating blood 
volume, drop in blood pressure, and decrease in cardiac output. 
Much of this fluid is lost by drainage from the open surface of 
the burn, although the fluid in the deeper layers is reabsorbed 
later through the local lymphatics. Hemoconcentration, often 
of marketl degree, develops within a few hours, and the blood 
viscesUy is concomitantly increased, further retarding the 
velocity of flow through the capillary system. It is also be- 
lieved by many investigators that toxic substances are produced 
by the tissue injury in the burned area and play a |>art in the 
production of shock. Aichough toxins may contribute'to the de- 
velopment of burn shock, it is probable that the rapid loss of 
fluid from the vascuhr system is sufficient in itself to account for 
the circulatory colKipse. 

As in shock due to any severe injury*, visceral function is 
impaired in burn shock. Oliguria develops rapidly and the 
kidneys may suffer serious damage and even permanent impair- 
ment of function from the depressed renal circulation Liv’cr 
function is depressed, and the normal absorptive and peristaltic 
activities of the gastrointestinal tract cease until the blood 
vxilume and blood pressure can be elevated above shock level. 
Pneumonia may* appear because of the generally decreased re- 
sistance to infection, particularly in. those patients who have 
inhaled smoke or hot gases. 

The extensive open surface of a burn renders it particularly 
liable to the development of injeetton. The tissue defenses are 
well able to cope with the liacteria remaining on the burned 
surface following the injury, and infection rarely arises from such 
organisms. Most burn Infections result from secondary con- 
tamination by improper first-aid measures, by unsterile instru- 
ments or dressings, by droplets sprayed from the nose or mouth 
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of an unmasked attendant during the dressing of a burn, or from 
surface bacteria given an excellent chance to grow following 
excessiv'e traumatization of the burn surface by a rough first 
dressing or a too early second dressing. WTiile the slough co\-er- 
ing a deep burn may contain bacteria, it usually protects tlie 
underlying surface from the development of clinical infection; 
after separation of the slough, bacteria are almost unifonnly 
present on the granulating surface, as in any granulating wound. 

Treatment 

Evolution of the present methods of treatment of burns has 
kept pace with the progress in cluddation of the pathologic 
physiology’ in\’olved. Proper management of the se\'erely burned 
patient demands almost simultaneous treatment of every phase, 
and every manifestation of the injury, both local and systemic, 
according to a previously worked-out and definitely planned pro- 
cedure. To combat shock, blood and plasma transfusions are 
given and morphine may be administered while treatment of the 
local injury is progressing. Possible complications, such as 
shock, anemia, pneumonia, infection, destruction of the skin, 
scarring, malnutrition, loss of weight and strength, and mental 
depression, must be foreseen and every possible precaution taken 
to prevent or at least to minimize their de\-elopment. Although 
the pain, shock, and local damage must all be treated promptly 
and at the same time, the therapeutic procedures applicable to 
each will be discussed separately. 

Treatment of ibc Burn. — The introduction of the iannic 
acid treatment was a great step forward in the application of 
physiologic principles to the treatment of burns. The coagulum 
formed on the bum surface by tannic acid decreased the loss 
of fluid, acted as a protective dressing, and diminished the severe 
pain. Tannic acid has now been abandoned almost entirely for 
several reasons. The fixing or precipitation of surface proteins 
by tannic acid is not limited to tissues already destroyed but in- 
volves the upper layer of viable cells on the exposed area. Deep 
second degree or niixeiJ second and thirr! degree bums conse- 
quently arc transformed unifonnly into third degree bums, so 
that most of the tanned surface is likely to require skin grafting. 
Infection frequently develops under the eschar from bacteria 
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already present when tanning is begun. The resulting purulent 
exudate is imprisoned beneath the coagulum, with widespread 
destruction of fragile regenerating epithelium and viable epi- 
thelial remnants. Finally, tannic acid is absorbed to some degree 
through the raw surface and pioduees focil necrosis in the liver,* 
occasionally with fatal results. 

Other methods of surface coagulation or tanning, such as 
application of tannic acid together svith silver nitrate, or spraying 
of the burned surface with gentian violet or triple dj e arc subject 
in a lesser degree to the same disadvantages as tannic acid. Use 
of tanning agents in treatment of bums has decreased generally 
because of these disadxTJntages. 

Ginnon and Cope* demonstrated by clinical experiments 
that tanning agents not only delay epithelization but sometimes 
e%'en prevent it. Donor areas from which split-skin grafts had 
just been taken were treated by one of the x'arjous techniques 
used for dressing fresh bums, until the effects of eadi of the meth- 
ods advocated fer bum treatment had been investigated in a satis- 
factory series of experiments. The results demonstrated that 
tanning agents not only prolong the time ordinarily required for 
healing, but also sometimes so damage the surface that skin graft- 
ing becomes necessary. Of all the agents tested, tannic acid 
caused the greatest retardation of healing and the most wide- 
spread damage to the regenerating epitlielium. The most con- 
sistently rapid and complete healing was obtained by the use of 
boric add gauze pressure dressings. 

Current methods of local treatment differ in details but 
in general are based upon minimal cleansing or dShridemenl of the 
burned surface and application of a layer of fine-meshed gauze 
next to the bum, with or without the use of a bland oil or grease 
to prevent adherence, with a fairly bulk)', motlcrately snug 
outer pressure dressing, not to be changed for at least ten to four- 
teen days. This type of dressing has been advocated since 
1937 by Allen and Koch,* who maintain that a hum is a spedal 
type of large open wound and should be treated as such. These 
authors haw also advocated thorough but gentle cleaning and 
debridement of the entire bum surface. 

Complete aseptic surgical technique is mandatory for the 
first and for all subsequent dressings of a bum. just as it is for 
the treatment of an extensive traumatic wound. If at all possible, 
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all burn dressings should be changed in the operating room rather 
than on the ward until all irntjU-ed surfaces arc covered with 
viable epithelium. 

It is unnccessar>' either to ^ash or lo d^bridc the burned 
surface, even if simple home remedies were applied before admis- 
sion. The bacteria contaminating the surface cannot all be 
washed away and the ones below the surface cannot be reached. 
Similarly, it is impossible to remove all the necrotic tissue; 
in many cases one cannot even tell whether the recently sus- 
taine<l burn is second or third degree in depth. Many surgeons, 
however, prefer to wash the bum gently but thoroughly n-ith 
white soap and sterile uater and to remove all visibly destroyed 
epithelium with sterile instruments. This method is subject to 
the disadvantages that it consumes time unnecessarily, causes 
pain, and increases fluid loss; it may even promote the subsequent 
development of infection by removing the protecting surface 
layer of coagulated evudate. It is possible also that the trauma 
of cleansing and dibridement, horvever gentle, may destroy 
viable bits of epithelium still remaining on the burned surface, 
thereby preventing or delajing spontaneous healing. Gross 
surface ‘dirt should be r\ashcd away by gentle irrigation with 
normal salt solution, and it is justiflable to open large tense 
bullae that would cause pain beneath a pressure dressing and to 
clip ar\'ay the overlying sldn. Any further manipulation of the 
burned surface should be reduced to a minimum. 

Morphine is given as indicated (p. 532j but no general anes- 
thesia should be used for the primarj' dressing. If the treatment 
of the burned surface causes pain, it probably is being done too 
xagorously. If application of the pressure dressing causes pain, 
it probably is being wound too tightly or o\-er too little or too 
dense padding. 

Fine-meshed game (44 mesh) is applied to cover the entire 
burn, avoiding any wTinkling or crumpling. The gauze maj’ be 
prepared beforehand by cutting three-inch wide gauze roller band- 
age (44 mesh) into sLvinch lengths, placing them in a flat pile in a 
suitable container, and sterilizing. The gauze may be applied dry 
or moistened with sterile normal salt solution, or it may be im- 
pregnated with petrolatum or boric acid ointment and sterilized 
before use. There is little difference in subsequent healing no 
matter which tj-peof gauze is employed as a dressing, but it rtlust 
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KJif. 57.— rreawm <(N»«ln« for hurtin Strrllo prlrolstum gauia is aprHwl 
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be fine rttcsbccJ. U ordinary coarse gaii/e sponjics are used, the 
nicshcs arc pressed into the bum and become adherent to /t, so 
that epithclization is impeded and the formation of granulation 
tissue is encouraged ff not previously prepared, finc-meshed 
gauze strips may be cut as ncctlcd from a sterile roller bandage. 
Other nonadhcritig dressings which may I*c uset», according to 
personal preference, include silk, soft linen, rayon, and fine- 
meshed nylon gauze (Figs. 57, 58, 59, 60). 

The next layer of the dressing consists of one or two thick- 
nesses of fiat gauze sponges, followed by enough sterile mechanics' 
waste or fluffed gauze (o make a layer at least one inch thick when 
finally compressed. ITie dressing is held in place by a thick 
gauze ot cotton roll, and elastic compression is applied by a woven 
clastic bandage applied snugly but not so tighllyas to cause pain. 
The dressing should extend four to six inches beyond the bum if 
possible. 

Durus of the Kxtremities. — If the bum is extensive, the 
hand or foot should be incorporated in the dressing ct'cn if unin- 
jured. Otherwise interference tvith venous return and edema of 
the extremity may develop following application of a tight com- 
pression dressing proximally. Burnet! fingers or toes must be 
dressed separately so that the denuded surfaces of adjacent 
digits cannot come in contact with each other, Jest they 
granulate together. WTien the hand Is dressed, the fingers 
arc slightly flexed at all joints, the thumb is slightly ab- 
ducted, .and the WTist placed in very slight extension (position of 
function). The burnetl foot Is held at a right angle and in slight 
inversion in the dressing. Other joints arc maintained in slight 
flc-xion rather than full extension. Some authorities advise the 
use of a molded plaster splint to prewnt excessive motion, but 
splinting is not necessiry if a suffidcntly voluminous dressing is 
applied. 

Fixation In close-fitting plaster casts has been suggested for 
burns of the extremities but is not yet W'idcly usetl. In this tJTJC 
of dressing,* fine-meshed gauze is applied to the burned surface, 
followed by four layers of sterile open gauze sponges applied 
without wrinkling or o\erbppmg. The dressing is completed by 
the application and careful molding of thin anterior and posterior 
plaster splints, co\'(?red when beginning to set by a thin layer of 
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circular plaster bandage. The cast cov'ers the entire distal e\- 
tremity and extends several inches proxinsal to the burn. The 
chief disadvantage of the plaster dressing is that localized pressure 
necrosis may occur beneath the cast. 

Burns of Other Areas. — ^Pressure dressings cannot be ap- 
plied to the chest, abdomen, or hack uithout interfering with 
respiration or causing constant discomfort. Bums of the trunk 
therefore arc treated by application of a bulky dressing fixed 
wth adhesive tape, without the elastic bandage. 

Bums of the face are treated with a compression bandage 
covering the entire face and head, with small but sufficient aper- 
tures left for the nose and mouth. If the eyes or eyelids arc 
burned, gentle irrigation is performed with sterile normal salt 
solution, a little sterile petrolatum is applied, and the eyes are 
closed and arc also incorporated in the pressure dressing. A.small 
pad of fine-meshed gauze is placed behind the ears before applica- 
tion of the dressing. Pressure dressings on the face can be re- 
moved after seven days, for the skin of the face heals somewhat 
more quickly than that elsewhere on the body. Lund and as- 
sociates* have given up the use of picssurc dressings in treatment 
of burns of the face, head, and neck, feeling that sufTident pres- 
sure cannot be applietl and that the dressing is too uncomfortable. 
These authors prefer the use of sterile petrolatum gauze strips 
applied with no other dressing or cover and replaced with similar 
strips by the ward nurse as they become disarranged. Both 
methods yield good results and may be used as the circumstances 
warrant. 

It is almost impossible to apply a pressure dressing to the 
perineum and genitalia. Bums of these areas ate covered with 
strips of sterile petrolatum gauze, changed as necessary. Exten- 
sive third degree bums invohdng the perineum and anus may 
require sidetracking of the fecal current by temporary colostomy 
until complete healing is attained. With less severe burns, the 
patient should be constipated for a week bj’ a low-residue diet 
and appropriate dosage of paregoric or of lead and opium pills; 
after this time, an enema is gi\’Bn. 

General Treatment. — Upon entrance to the hospital, the 
patient is cxamine<l for evidences of shock, and the extent and 
severity of the bum are determined. Clothing is removed 
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Rtntly; any portion adherent to the burned surface is soaka! 
with sterile norma! silt solution and detached after it has loos- 
ened. Exposed biirnetl surfaces are covered temporarily with a 
sterile sheet and the patient is covere<l with a blanket. A speci- 
men of blood is secured for hematocrit and blooil count determi- 
nations. Tetanus antitoxin or toxoid (p. 538) is administered in 
ever)' case. Sedatives arc not needed as a rule, although nar- 
cotics are given as required for control of pain or excitement. 

Morphitie, when administered to patients in actual or threat- 
ened shock, is best gu-en in a dose of 8 to 16 mg. (gr. 1/8 to 1/4) 
intrax-enously, repeated after a half hour If necessary. Patients in 
shock show delayed absorption; morphine given subcutaneously 
may produce no effect for several hours, by which time the 
patient may ha\e had several large hypodermic doses. Follow- 
ing subsequent elevation of blood pressure by administration of 
blood and plasma transfusion, improvwj absorption may result 
in the dev’elopment of morphine poisoning. This effect was noted 
also by Beecher’ in battle casualties recovering from shock. 

Patients with minor burns are able to take the required 
amounts of fluids and food orally and transfusions and infusions 
may be unnece».sary. The severely burned patient, however, 
requires rapid resloralion of fluid to replace the plasma that is 
being steadily drained from his vascular system. Only a few 
hours are required for loss of an amount of plasma sufficient to 
produce clinical shock, and administration of plasma must keep 
pace with its loss during the period of approximately forty-eight 
hours that this loss continues. The amount and rate of loss of 
the plasma that filters out of the vascular system into the burned 
area depends upon the extent of the burn as well as upon the 
depth, so that an extensive second degree bum may be more 
immediately dangerous than a less extensive third degree one. 
The quantity of plasma required for replacement can be estimated 
roughly at first by the percentage of body surface burned and 
later by the degree of hemoconcenlration and the quantity of 
urine excreted. 

A burn of 10 per cent of the body surface is incapacitating , 
and may require transfusion of blood or plasma for replacement of 
the vascular nuW loss. More lalensm burns arc proporthmtcly 
more dangerous, and a severe burn involving 20 per cent or more 
of the bodyis likely to prove rapidlyfatal unless shock Is foreslallcd 
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by immediate and adequate replacement therapy. Because most 
of the fluid loss occurs within the first few hours and declines in 
rate during the next t\\-enty-four to thirty-six hours, prompt 
transfusion is necessary. If plasma is used rather than whole 
blood, the amount required can be determined approximately in 
different ’R'ays. Harkins* has su^ested the administration of 50 
C.C. of plasma for each 1 per cent of the body surface burned, the 
total amount of the plasma required to be given within twelve 
hours after injurj'. Estimation of body surface inv’olved may be 
made according to the measurements determined by Berkow® 


BCGIOX 

PER CENT 

OF nODT 

SURFACE 

Head and neck 

6 0 

Upper extremities 

Both arms and forearms 

13.5 

Both hand? 

4 5 

Total 

18 0 

Trunk 

Anterior surface 

20 0 

Posterior surface 

18,0 

Total 

38 0 

Lower extremities 

Both thighs 

19.0 

Both logs 

12.7 

Both feet 

6 3 

Total 

38 0 


These measurements were repeated more recently by Lund 
and Browder,'* who agree fairly closely with the percentages for 
adults but find more difference in percentages between adults 
and children of varyang ages than Berkow had noted. Charts 
with body diagrams and area percentages according to their 
findings were described by these authors and suggested for use as 
clinical records for bum cases. 

If laboratorj' facilities are available, hematocrit determina- 
tions may pro\’ide additional and more dependable information 
for estimation of plasma transfusion requirements. Harkins* has 
suggested also the administration of 100 c.c. of plasma for each 
1 per Cent rise abo\'c the a\-erage normal value of 45 in the hema- 
tocrit. Jenkins and associates bax-c devised a nomogram (p. 148) 
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to inciicale the amount of plasma or blood roquircd according to 
V’ariatlons in the hematocrit. These dosages are decreased pro- 
portionately in children according to age and weight. Both 
authors stress the fact that repeated hematocrit determinations 
at frequent intervals are necessary’ to keep pace with the changes 
in the blood \’olume and in the ratio of cells to plasma as the 
plasma loss continues. The need for supplementary’ transfusions 
•and the minimum amounts required are determined by clinical 
response and by frequent blood examination; the fluid require- 
ment calculated from the initial hematocrit reading covers only 
the amount lost up to that time and docs not provide for subse- 
quent continuing losses. 

Administration of plasma is begun as quickly as possible if 
the bum involves IS per cent or more of the body surface. The 
initial dosage required is calculated acconling to surface extent 
of the bvirn or degree of hemocon«jnlration ; half of this amount is 
givTH within the first three to four hours and the entire amount 
within the first twelve hours. Proper replacement therapy may 
require transfusion of as much as 3 to 4 liters of plasma each day 
for two days before oliguria and hcmoconcentralion disappear. 
If the superficial veins temporarily become too scv-erolj’ damaged 
for use, the c.\ternal jugular, saphenous, and femoral veins can 
be used. 

Cope and Moore'’ have suggested the following formula for 
fluid thefapy during the first forty-^;lght hours for patients with 
bums of more than 30 per cent of the body surface: 

1. For wotinil cticnia, a volume equal to 10 per cent of the 

lio(]> weight. 

2. For external Iohs an amount varying accorilmg to the are.i 

of wound surface: 

Burns of 25-35 per cent = 1,000 c.c. 

35-60 per cent - 2, 000 c.c. 

60 per cent and over = 3,000 c.c. 

Of the total, two-thirds is given as plasma and onc-third as iso- 
tonic electrolyte solution. Onc-haff is giv’en in the first tvyelve 
hours, one-fourth in the second twelve hours, and the remaining 
one-fourth in the next twenty-four hours (calculated from the 
time of the burn rather than from the time of admission). In 
addition, 1,500 c.c. is given each day for renal e.vcretion, one-half 
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as isotonic electrolyte solution intravenously. Finally, 1,500 c.c. 
of W’ater or dextrose solution is given daily for Insensible fluid 
loss. The state of balance between fluid needs and supply, 
according to this plan, can be followed by insertion of a retention 
bladder catheter and hourly observation of urinary output, 
which should average from SO to 200 c.c. each hour. 

During the first day the blood pressure is taken and recorded 
every half hour. Hemoglobin or hematocrit deteiminations are 
made every tAvo hours until normal values are reached and main- 
tained. Falling or subnormal sj-stoHc pressure or rising hemoglo- 
bin or hematocrit values indicate the need for further transfusion. 

In the e.\pcrience of many observ'crs in the medical depart- 
ment of the Armed Forces during World War II, it was found 
that the use of v:hoh blood is not only uniformly necessary after 
the lourth or fifth day foUowdng a bum, when secondary anemia 
becomes apparent, but is also of considerable \'alue as immediate 
treatment in preventing shock. 

Several factors are involved in the rationale of the use of 
blood rather than plasma during the first two daj-s. While the 
hemoconcentration secondary to burns indicates loss of plasma 
and depression of the total as well as the circulating blood A-olumc, 
it is not necessarily true that equal replacement of the lost plasma 
AAnll restore the blood volume and hematocrit to normal. Los.s or 
destruction of red blood cells as well as transudation of plasma 
occurs during and after a bum; the blood volume therefore is 
decreased with respect to erythrocytes as well as to plasma. A 
deficit in blood volume proportionate to the loss of red cells • 
still remains even after enough plasma is administered to restore 
the hematocrit and cell count readings to normal. Introduction of 
enough plasma to replace the plasma loss fully will, In many 
instances, produce hcmodilution, which is especially likely to 
appear after the third or fourth day rvhen absorption of the fluid 
exudate in the area of the bum takes place. 

Blood loss” at the time of the burn probably is due to in- 
creased fragility of the red cells which wexe subjected to the ther- 
mal trauma; hemolysis occurs, with hemoglobinuria. Blood loss 
during the following Aveeks probably is due to the Avidespread 
infection of the burned surface as well as to inhibition of red cell 
regeneration. 
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For those reasons, transfusions of blood as well as of plasma 
are indicated in the acute stage of the burn, even though elevation 
of the hematocrit is noted. The transfused erythrocytes lemain 
in the \asciilai channels and increase the power of the blood to 
retain fluid as well as to carrj’ o^j-gen to the viscera and prevent 
shock. Plasma transfusetl alone increases the blood volume tem- 
porarily but is soon lost to a great extent through the highly 
permeable capillaries in the burn areas. It is too soon to say posi- 
tively whether plasma transfusions should be replaced entirely 
!)y whole l)lood in the early trcatnieiic of burns; it is probable that 
a varj’ing proportion of each fluid wall be most effective, depend- 
ing upon the degree and the extent of the bum, the tendency to 
shock, and the hematocrit values. In severe burns, ceitainly a 
large portion of the fluid transfused during the first two days 
should be whole blood. 

A clinical study of the use of blood rather than plasma has 
been reportctl by Evans and Bigger.'’ These investigators found 
by blood volume studies that In severely burned patients the red 
cell deficit averaged 40 per cent of the total volume deficit. A 
scries of thirtj'-two seriously burned pathnis were treaterJ ivith 
pressure dressings, w’hole blood transfusions of 500 to 1,000 c c. 
ex*ery six hours for the first two days, and sufficient fluids to keep 
urinary output at an average of 50 to 100 cc. per hour. No 
plasma was used. Fluids were given orally by preference, in 
any form the patient prefcrrctl, and no effort was made to in- 
crease the salt intake. Skxlium bicarbonate was given In doses 
of 8 Cm. for each transfusion. For children under 5 years of age. 
transfusions of ISO to 200 c.c. of whole blood were given ev’cry 
six hours, and in all patients enough blood was given to maintain 
tlic hemoglobin level above 100 percent during the first four <lays. 
Penicillin was used. U^ifc the authors make no Final statements 
as to superiority of whole blood transfusion over plasma in the 
earlv treatment of burns, they Ijclievc that the use of whole blood 
prevents development of secondary anemia, maintains the phasnia 
proteins at more nearly optimum levels, keeps the urinary output 
high, and tends to promote more rapid epithelization of the dam- 
aged surface. . 

Abbott .and associates” also advocate the use of whole blootl 
rather than plasma, together with fluids by mouth, in the immedi- 
ate treatment of burns. Estimation of the quantity of blooil 
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needed 5s made accordinp to the formula of Harkins (SO c c. of 
blood for each 1 per cent of body surface burned) for adults, or 
in dosage of from 1 to 5 per cent of the patient’s body weight in 
kilograms. The fluid supplied orally during the first forty-eight 
hours is h>T30tonic salt solution (two-thirds to three-quarters 
normal strength) in amounts totaling 10 to IS per cent of the pa- 
tient's body weight. These obser\'cre state that early ad- 
ministration of whole blood transfusions and oral fluids will 
combat shock effectively and alleviate the secondary- anemia 
characteristic of the earlj period of conv-alescence. They feel that 
while the hematocrit is not a reliable guide to the proper form of 
fluid therapy in burned patients, it is probably preferable to use 
whole blood only if the hematocrit is below 60 and plasma alone 
if hemoconcentration is more marked. 

The use of adrenal coriical exlracl or of desoKycorticosierone 
acetate has proved of little constant t'alue and is no longer ad- 
vised in the treatment of bums or of shock. 

The temperalnre and respiration are noted every two hours 
while the patient is seriously ill; hyperpyraxia may be treated by 
cold baths or alcohol rubs on the unbumed surfaces at frequent 
intervals. It is never permissible to use heat tents over recently 
burned patients; tents arc useful to prevent pressure from the 
bedclothes, but light bulbs are contraindicated. 

Inhalation of smoke or of hot air may cause severe tracheitis, 
bronchitis, pulmonary edema, or pneumonitis. The chest must 
be ejmmlned at inteiwals during the first few days in all burned 
patients and the findings recorded. Oxygen by inhalation or by 
means of an oxygen tent is indicated when respirations arc 
labored, and occasionally tracheotomy may be nccessarj’ if 
laryngeal edema develops. The penicillin administered rou- 
tinely to burned patients helps also to diminish the incidence of 
pneumonia. 

Fluid output and intake charts are kept carefully for at least 
ten days, .and enough fluid is supplied to keep the urinary' output 
at its optimum IoxtI of 1,500 c.c. daily. Ora! administration of 
fluids is to be preferred; probably a greater percentage of fluid 
is retained for a longer time if It is absorbed slowly through the 
gastrointestinal tract than if it is given directly into a vein. The 
p.attent may be giN-en almost any type of fluid he desires, and most 
burned patients will drink fluids willingly. In most patients 
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with minor bums, fluid balance can be maintained sathfactori]}' 
by oral administration of fluids. Infusions arc necessary as a 
rule durioK the first two days, if the patient is agitated, to.xic, or 
in shock. Most of the fluid given intravenously should be sup- 
plied as 5 to J 0 per cen t dextrose, with not over 2 liters of norma/ 
salt solution being given each day unless blood chloride detcimi- 
nations show the presence of hypochloreniia. After the third 
day resorption of tissue fluid occurs at a greater rate than transu- 
dation, so that the blood volume may increase spontaneously, 
with a concomitant rise in plasma chlorides. For tin's reason, 
determinations of the plasma chlorides and proteins and of the 
degree of hemoconcentration are madeduring the third and fourth 
days also, even though the danger of shock is past. Excessive 
administration of fluids during this period may cause pulmonaiy 
edema and tissue edema, particubrlj* if any kidney damage has 
developed. 

Prophylaxis of infection is necessary, since Infection is a 
frequent complication, delaying healing, prolonging conx’ales- 
ccncc, increasing deformity, and often converting a mild burn 
into a severe one. Immediately after injury the burned surface 
is only slightly contaminatetl, if at all, by bacteria, but micro- 
organisms arc quickly inoculated onto the wound by air cur- 
rents, application of unsterilc material or dressings, and par- 
ticularly by droplets from the nose and mouth of any unmasked 
attendant. Rough or prolonged handling or cleaning of the burn 
may initiate infection. 

Such infection is rarely due to a single organism, the exudate 
showing many diflerent forms. Staphylococci, both hemolytic 
and nonhemolytic, streptococci of \-arious typ<^. Proteus vulgaris, 
Escherichia colt, and Pseudomonas aeruginosa are the most com- 
mon offenders. Clostridium lelani is present occasionally, and 
administration of tetanus antitoxin (1,500 to 3,000 units) is 
advisable both immediately and at the time of ddbridement of 
the slough. If the patient has been immunized previously, a 
“booster dose" of tetanus toxoid (1.0 cc.) Is preferable. 

Eradication of infection from a burned surface is extremely 
difficult; avoidance of contamination is much simpler and safer. 
Minimal cleansing and minimal manipulation of the bum during 
dressing, use of the same aseptic technique used in a dean sur- 
gical operation both at the first treatment and at each sub- 
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sequent dressing, and close watch on the wards to make sure that 
the dressing remains scaled over the burned area are all neces- 
sary. When the burn is exposed during dressing, all personnel 
in the room must be fully masked; even the patient should have 
at least a towel across his nose and mouth. Dressings are done 
as infrequently as possible; the first dressing is not changed for 
at least ten days, and reparath'c grafting usually can be done 
after not more than one or two other dressings (p. 541). 

The prophylactic systemic administration of penicillin and 
of sulfadiazine is of established \’alue in the care of burns. Peni- 
cillin, which is most effective against staphylococci, is given sub- 
cutaneously in doses of 25,000 units every three hours for the 
first five or six days, after which it can be discontinued with 
safety. For two day’s before and three days after application of 
skin grafts, the prophylactic systemic administration of peni- 
cillin is also indicated. Sulfadiazine, which is particularly effec- 
tive in depressing the growth of streptococci, is given in full 
therapeutic dosage, with double dosage of sodium bicarbonate, 

' for the first week. The two drugs may be given simultaneously. 

Langohr and associates” have made a detailed study of the 
bacteriology of burn wounds. According to their findings, 
' staphylococci can be restrained by use of penicillin for perhaps 
• three weeks, although the growth of gram-negative organisms 
.is correspondingly increased during this time. Some of the 
strains of staphylococci present, including the types of high viru- 
lence, will develop resistance to penicillin after several weeks so 
that by the fifth w’cek the burn surface is a quagmire of penicillin- 
resistant and penicillin-inhibiting organisms over which die drug 
e.\erts little control. These authors point out that the quickest 
way to starv’c the bacteria is by early' surgica I c.\ci.sion of the burn 
slough, w'hich also accomplishes their removal. If the slough is 
not excised promptly, treatment with penicillin, sulfadiazine, 
and even streptomycin, together with administration of tetanus 
and gas gangrene antisera, may be advisable. 

' The local use of drugs on the burned surface has not proved 
of value. Penicillin is absorbed loo rapidly’; unless it can be com- 
bined with a bhnd nonirritating grease or ointment from which 
it will be released slowly, its effect is t<x> transient. Sulfonamides 
applied locally appear to be irritating to the burn. Furdiermorc, 
soluble sulfonamides such as sulfamlaniidc are absorbed within a 
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few hours from the open surface of the bum A transient high 
level of sulfanilamide in the blood results, with a rapid subsequent 
tfccrcasc. After absorption through the burn surface, sulfona- 
mides applied locally obviously can produce no further Laclerio- 
stalic effect on llie surface of llic burn. Sj'stemic administration, 
therefore, is niiicli more effective in prevention of inva'ive infec- 
tion. Insoluble sulfonamides such as sulfathiazole and sulfadia- 
zine are ineffective therapeutically when undissolvcd and may 
produce local Irritation and damage by acting as foreign bodies. 
The incorporation of irrigating tubes in the dressing, leading 
to the burn surface from the outside for administration of anti- 
bacterial solutions, is more likely to result in the introduction 
of additional bacteria than in the destruction of those already 
present. For these reasons no local application of any medica- 
tion other than sterile petrolatum to the burn surface is advised. 

Secondary Dressings. — Dressings are not changed before 
at least ten days have passed. If the patient complains of pres- 
sure or of severe itching or if the dressing becomes odorous, the 
outermost layers may be changetl or additional clean gauze may 
be applied. The deeper half of the dressing must not be dis- 
turbed unless the patient dcv’clops constant localized pain sug- 
gestive of infection, with elevation of temperature 

At the proper time, the dressing is changed in the operating 
room under aseptic conditions. The deep Ia>crs of gauze are al- 
most alwajs stlfT with dried exudate and are adherent to the skin. 
Warmed sterile normal salt solution, applied v\ ith a bulb syringe, 
is used to soften the deeper dressings after the outer layers have 
been removed. Anesthesia is not usually necessary: if the 
gauze is properly moistcnetl and is removed gently and slowly, 
little pain will be produced even on open third degree areas. 
Dressings must never be pullcil off quickly, under the mistaken 
impression that sudden removal causes less pain, as in the case 
of adhesive tape. Rough handling is almost certain to cause 
destruction and tearing of fragile new epithelium and of smivoth 
surface granulations, with resulting loss of skin and danger of 
infection, dclaycfl healing, and increased scarring. By ten clays 
after injury, second degree burns will be covered completely w ith 
new epithelial layers, and mixed second and third degree burns 
will show advanced healing. If it appears likely that cpitheliza- 
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tion is still progressing, a second dressing exactly like the origi- 
nal one is applied. No further local treatment is done at this 
time. The plan of treatment should be explained to the patient 
and his family, uho otherwise arc Itkelj’ to be disturbed at the 
apparent neglect in delaying cliange of dressings 

Skill Grafting. — After a second period of ten days has 
passed, the dressing is again changed in the operating room, 
with the patient prepared for anesthesia if necessar}’. By this 
time maximum spontaneous healing has occurred and any 
areas remaining unhealed or still covered by slough will require 
grafting. 

Small third degree burns will often heal by ingrow'th of 
epithelium from the edges, and larger bums of mixed degree may 
heal slowly by epithelial outgrowth from a few small remnants 
of skin glands. In both cases the epithelium is likely to be com- 
posed of a thin layer of epithelium over a[scar tissue base, with 
little resistance to trauma and a tendency to frequent ulceration 
Such areas ("scar epithelium") arc best treated by excision of 
the defective skin and replacement by a split-skin graft from a 
healthy area, WTiilc skin of the scar type is not permanently 
satisfactory, it will seiweasa temporary covering until other more 
deeply burned areas have been grafted. 

By this time all second degree bums are well healed and 
mixed bums have a satisfactorj* covering. Areas of third degree 
bum are either granulating or arc covered by a thick slough. 
If no infection is present, preparation for grafting of such areas 
may be done at this time. 

pR‘3CEDURE. — For bums of the extremity, a loose tour- 
niquet is applied proximally well above the bum and general 
.anesthesia is induced by administration of either sodium pen- 
tothal or cjxlopropane. The burned area is cleaned by irrigation 
with sterile normal salt solution and sterile drapes are applied 
with care. The tourniquet is tightened (or inflated) by an un- 
sterile assistant, and debridement of the third degree bum is 
performed. All slough is excised, including necrotic fascia, 
necrotic portions of tendons, and nonWable cartilage. Granu- 
lation tissue is removed by rapid e.xcision of the upper layers 
rather than by scraping. Debridement is continued until all 
nonviable tissue, including the marginal epithelium, has been 
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excised and a healthy base remains. The tourniquet is releasetl 
and pressure is applied by means of dr>' sponj^cs, with a layer 
of dry fine-meshed yaurc ne.\t to the wound. Gcntl>' but ade- 
quate pressure is maintained for from three to five minutes, 
after which time most of the bleeding should have stopped. 
The use of gelatin sponge or fibrin foanj and thrombin solution 
is not advised ; these substances remain on the wound surface and 
act as foreign bodies. Occasionally, a small arter>’ or a relatively 
lai^e vein will rcq'uire ligation or suture with 00000 silk. A 
pressure dressing is applied, with a layer of finc*meshed gauze 
next to the wound. The fine gauze may be used dry or moistened 
with normal salt solution, but no grease is employetl at this time. 
Moderate blood loss may occur during the procedure. 

Prophylactic penicillin therapy is begun, and a complete 
blood count taken. If anemia is still present, it is corrected by 
whole blood transfusions. After two days have passed, the 
patient is rcturnwl to the operating room, general anesthesia Is 
induced, and the dressing is remov'ed under aseptic precautions. 
The entire surface should he covered by a very’ thin smooth 
layer of healthy granulation tissue, with no evidence of infection 
and no bits of necrotic tissue remaining. ' 

Grafting of the entire granulating surface with split-thick- 
ness grafts is then performed as quickly and as completely as 
possible. Some degree of skill is necessary in the use of the knife 
or of the Padgett dermatome if large areas are to be covered. 
The reasons for the interval of two days between debridement 
and grafting arc (1) assurance that no necrotic tissue has been 
left behind, (2) assurance of a smooth base of firm fresh granula- 
tions for grafting, and (3) avoidance of the danger of bleeding 
or serous exud.ation benrath the graft. However, if the surface 
is granulating cleanly and no necrotic areas arc present, it is 
quite .satisfactory to excise the granulations and apply grafts 
without delay. The only danger of the delay is that one more 
opportunity for infection of the bum surface is added. No more 
than two days should be allowed to cbpse between debridement 
and grafting. 

The use of “pinch" grafts is decreasing in popularity. Most 
bum surfaces that w ill take such grafts satisfactorily can also be 
cleaned sufficiently to be acceptable for split-skin grafts. Small 
deep skin grafts produce an unaghtly scar, are somewhat un- 
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satUfactorj- functionally, and prevent the later use of the surface 
from which they are taken for split grafts. 

Full-thickness grafts can be used to cover small bums 
of special areas, such as the e>’clids. Perlicle grafts or flap 
grafts are used to correct certain burn deformities but not until 
after the burned surface has been healed cleanly by means of a 
split-skin graft. 

Sldn grafts should be applied only to clean Arm smooth red 
granulations. If the granulations are lumpy, edematous, and 
pale, the graft probably will be unsuccessful. The surface may 
be improved by excision of the unhealthy tissue down to a smooth 
\’ascular base, Avith application of a dr^', fine-meshed gauze pres- 
sure dressing for two days. 

Other methods of approach to the grafting of burns are ad- 
vocated. Many surgeons prefer (o delay the first dressing until 
the fourteenth day and to d<lbridc and graft the unhealed areas 
in one stage at that time. Others prefer to delay both ddbride* 
ment and grafting until still later but to perform both procedures 
at the same time. A method of management in wide use is to 
delay application of skin grafts until the slough has separated 
spontaneously, which may require from four to six w’eeks. Such 
delay is subject to the disads-aniagcs that scar tissue formation 
is increased, opportunities for development of infection are 
multiplied, and the patient is hospitalized for a longer period; 
better results are obtained if grafting is done early. Connor 
and Harvey'* have had success in prompt remo\’al of even deep 
bum sloughs by' application of pyruvic acid in starch paste 
(p. 487), which is stated to effect separation of the sloughs within 
seven to ten days. Cope and associates'* report good results 
following excision and immediate skin grafting of third degree 
burns within the first hours after injury. Howe\'er, it is often 
difficult to estimate tlie depth of a bum at the time of injury’; 
K/jJess the surf;eon has had n-ide experience In caring for boms, 
early excision of the slough may be incomplete and the graft may’ 
then fall to grow. Operative trauma at this time also may increase 
the tendency’ to development of shock. 

Infection of a third d^ree bum surface is a troublesome 
complication. Presence of a few bacteria on culture is practically’ 
constant for all burns, but production of pus, presence of many 
microorganisms, and etlema of the granulating betl indicate the 
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ncces'iity for corrective measures. Such infections appear in 
open third degree bums of more than three weeks’ duration. 
Gram-positive cocci can be restrained temporarily by means of 
penicillin, administered systcmical/y in therapeutic dosage and 
locally as wet dressings (1,000 units of penicillin per cubic centi- 
meter of norm.il salt solution). Infections with Escherichia coH 
and Proteus vulgaris respond quickly to treatment with strep- 
tomycin applied locally as wet dressings, in concentrations of 
I.O mg. to each 2 to 4 c.c. of solution. If the bacterial growth is 
widespread, parenteral administration of streptomjcin in doses 
of 0.125 to 0 375 Gm. every three hours may be necessary. 

Pseudomonas aeruginosa is not uniformly susceptible to 
treatment with any drug now available. Some improvement can 
be secured by local application of acetic acid (0.5 to 1.0 per cent) 
on wet dressings clianged twice a day. The use of a drj- sterile 
fine-meshed gauze dressing changed dally under aseptic pre* 
cautions, however, may produce still better results. The organ- 
ism grows best in moist surroundings and soon gains some tol- 
erance to acetic acid. Daily dry* dressings, although tedious, 
will keep the wound in better condition and will render the 
medium less suitable for bacterial growth Sufficient control 
of the infection is obtained within five or six days, as a rule, to 
permit grafting, even though a few organisms may still be de- 
monstrable on culture. If this method is employed, penicillin 
is given parcnterally as prophylaxis against further contami- 
nation with cocxal organisms. 

In general, every satisfactory plan of burn care is based upon 
prevention of shock, restoration of lost blood and plasma, main- 
tenance of nutrition, provision of optimum conditions for spon- 
taneous repair, prevention of infection, and application of skin 
grafts to the unhealing surfaces as quickly as possible Delay 
in skin grafting results in the development of infection, scarring, 
and contractures and in loss of function far bej-ond that originally 
produceil by the burn. In the altsencc of infection, it is hardly 
worth while to delay skin grafting lieyond three weeks after oc- 
currence of the burn; tissue unhealctl by that time will fail to 
heal later and should be excised before infection develops and 
causes further damage. The patient is confined to heel for as 
short a time as possible; he should be encouraged to walk about 
or to sit up in a w'hcel chair as soon as his condition will permit. 
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Diet. — ^The chief nutritional concern is the effective replace- 
ment of the large quantities of nitrogen lost both in the region 
of the burn and in the urine. The rate of loss is most marked 
during the first three daj s, although it continues to a high degree 
during the following weete. Immediate correction of nitrogen 
loss is accomplished solely by the administration of plasma and 
blood transfusions; after the acute stage has passed, the ora! and 
parenteral intake of nitrogenous foods must be made not only 
to balance but also to exceed the nitrogen loss Rapid and 
profound loss of ueight and strength and severe wasting of mus- 
cle tissue are characteristic of burned patients. 

Administration of plasma and blood transfusions is perhaps 
the simplest means of supplying protein to a patient in negativ'c 
nitrogen balance Because of the low protein content (60 to 70 
Gm. of protein per liter of plasma) and the slightly defiaent 
quality of plasma protein for general nutritional needs, it is im- 
possible to supply sufficient plasma by transfusion to bring a 
burned patient into nitrogen equilibrium. If a satisfactory 
protein intake is not provided, weight loss to the point of emaci- 
ation occurs, healing is delayed and regenerated areas may break 
down, granulation tissue is of poor quality and w ill not support 
skin grafts, infection develops and stubbornly resists treatment, 
and death from cachexia and malnutrition may soon occur. 

The diet should supply from three to five times the normal 
daily requirement of protein, with sufficient carbohydrate and 
fat to provide at least twice the normal daily caloric intake. 
In general, the diet is high in protein, carbohydrate, vitamins, 
and caloric content and relatively low in fat. To be certain that 
the patient actually reccK'cs the prescribed diet, it is best that 
a definite amount of protein and a definite number of calories 
be stated. Because the bume<l patient is likely to be mentally 
depressed and to have little or no appetite, it is worth uhilc to 
consult hrs fasfes in food ami to have hrs prepared in as 
inviting a manner as possible. If a relativT or speda! nurse can 
be present to help him take his meals, his daily intake will lie 
much higher tlian if he is left to feet! himself. 

It is difficult to cat so much protein footl even if the appetite 
is normal. Intermediate nourishments high in protein content 
and in caloric value are invaluable as dietary supplements. 
Such feedings are usually prepared with skim milk powder, whole 
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casein, or protein hydrolysate (p. 71). If feedings by mouth 
remain insufficient, feeding of similar liquid mixtures can be 
given by stomach tube. Supplementary intravenous injections 
of protein hydroij'satc with dextrose rvill bring the protein in- 
take up to the quantity desired (p. 76). 

The vitamin requirement of the burned patient is far in 
excess of that of any other type of surgical patient. Because of 
the role played by vitamins in tissue metabolism, tissue growth 
and regeneration, and capillaiy' and tissue integrity, large doses 
of vitamin concentrates or pure \ntamin preparations are neces- 
sary to insure healing of the bums, successful growth of the 
grafts, restoration of generally damaged body tissues, and con- 
tinued normal visceral function. Several times the usual 
therapeutic doses are given. For example, in severe burns, 
thiamine chloride (25 mg.), riboflavin (15 mg.), nicotinic acid 
(100 rngOi and ascorbic acid (500 mg.) may be ordered, each 
dose to be given twice daily. The dose is kept at this fovel 
until healing is well under uay and convalescence is advanced, 
after which the dose is gradually decreased. 

Anemia is constant in all bumetl patients during conva* 
lescence. \Vhile it is less in degree If the patient has received 
massive blood transfusions during the early stages, chronic 
anemia, is universally present during recovery and requires 
treatment by transfusion of whole blood until the normal blood 
values are approximated. A hcmatinic drug is prescribed for 
later use. 
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THORACIC SURGERY 

Rapid advances have been made in recent years in the sur- 
gical trealmont of diseases of the thorax and its contents; 
current developments in this field of surgery have perhaps 
been greater than in any other. Painstaking and detailed 
anatomic studies, improvements in operative techniques, and 
e.\perlmental investigations hav-e each plaj^ed an important part , 
it is probable, honever, that a more thorough understanding 
of the phj^iology of the chest and its txtntents in health and in 
disease has been the chief factor in making thoracic surgery fea- 
sible and safe. In no other field of surgery is a dependable work- 
ing knowledge of applied physiolog>' as indispensable as it is in 
thoracic surgery: well-planned and closely supervised preopera- 
tive and postoperative treatment is fully ns important as proper 
choice and skillful performance of the operative procedure 

Pli>«tologic Coiisidoralions 

Respiratorj’ exchange depends upon maintenance of a sub- 
atmospheric pressure within the thor3.x. Normally the vis- 
cera! and parietal pleural surfaces are in contact, with only 
sufficient fluid present to insure frictionless movement during 
respiration. During inspiration, the ribs are elevuted, the 
thoracic cage expands, and the diaphragm contracts and moves 
downward These movements increase the v'olume of the tho- 
racic cavity and therefore decrease the intrathoracic pressure. 
As a result, air flows into the tracheobronchial tree until in- 
spiration ceases. During expiration, the contracted respiratory’ 
muscles rela.x and the volume of the thoracic cavity decreases, 
forcing air out of the lungs. 

If an opening is made in the chest wall, the inequality in 
pressure between the pleural cavity and the atmosphere causes 
air to enter the chest through the wound (sucking wound). 
The resulting pneumothorax produces collapse of the lung with 
consequent reduction in vital capadty and interference with 
respiratory exchange. The rateof entrance of air into the pleural 
6«8 
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space is roughly proportional to the area of the opening; if the 
aperture is larger than the opening of the main bronchus, each 
inspiration draws more air into the pleural cavity than into the 
lung on the affected side. * 

In most cases, air passes into an opening in the chest wail 
on inspiration more easily than it is forced out on expiration. 
An increment of retained air therefore is added with each breath, 
the pressure within the invoK'ed side of the chest rapidly building 
up toward the atmospheric level. If the mediastinal structures 
are not fixed by fibrous or inflammatory adhesions but move 
freely, tension pneumothorax developing in this manner not 
onlj’ will cause collapse of the Jung on the involv’cd side, but 
also will cause displa(^ment of the mediastinum, with partial 
compression of the lung on the opposite side and further reduc- 
tion in vital capacity. Rising tension ant! increasing accumu- 
lation of air in the pleural space may result in this way from an 
abnormal opening either in the <d\est wall ot in a bronchus, 
air leaking into the pleural cavity during inspiration but not 
escaping during expiration. 

When the opening In the chest wall is large and air can 
pass in and out freely, collapse of the humolateral lung occurs 
at once and the mediastinal structures are shifted from side to 
side during the rapid forced respirations which follow the sudden 
reduction in pulmonar>> oxygenation The swinging changes in 
intrathoracic pressure as well as the churning motions which 
result (mediastinal flutter) cause depression of respiratory ex- 
change, interference with emptying of the great veins, and im- 
pairment of drailatory function. In consequence of the to- 
and-fro motion characteristic of forced respiration under these 
circumstances some of the residual air in the bronchial tree of 
the collapsed lung is forced bade and forth across the bifurcation 
of the trachea, circulating uselessly bchveen the U\o lungs 
and adding to the defidencj' in respiratory exchange. 

WTien inflammatory adhesions are present oi have had time 
to develop, hoA\ever, entrance of air into the pleural cavity 
through an aperture in the chest wall is limited by the extent 
to which the lung is bound to the parietal pleura. Little or no 
collapse of the lung may r^ult, function continuing in those 
jiortions which are fixed to the chest utill by fibrous adhesions 
or plastic exudate. In like manner, maintenance of pulmonary 
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expansion by adhesions prevents displacement of the heart and 
great vessels; the presence of an opening in the diest wall under 
such circumstances causes little interference with cardiac func- 
tion or respiratory exchange. * 

Empyema 

Postpneumonic infection of the chest cavity has become 
less common since cliernotherapeutic and antibiotic agents have 
been used in treatment of pneumonia, although it still occurs 
occasionally. Pleural effusion with infection usually is second- 
ary to pneumonia; putrid empyema, however, sometimes occurs 
following rupture of a lung abscess into the pleural cavity or into 
an interlobar space; and apparently sterile pleural effusions often 
appear in association with tuberculous infection of the lung. 
Postpneumonic empyema may be acute or chronic and \'aries 
in type and in clinical course according to the infecting organism 
responsible. 

Empyema complicating streptococcic or influenzal pneu- 
monia develops during the acute stages of the pneumonic process' 
(aynpneumonic empyema) and adds greatly to the severity of 
the primary disease. In such a case, the presence of a massive 
pleural effusion will cause compression of the lung and danger- 
ously reduce the \ital capacity, already seriously impaired by 
the consolidating pneumonitis. The effect of toxic absorption 
of bacterial products is added to the mechanical interference with 
respiration, so that development of empyema in the course 
of streptococcic or influenzal pneumonua is a serious and highly 
dangerous ompHcation. The threat to life is most severe dur- 
ing the acute phase, when the purulent exudate is thin, profuse, 
and watery. During this stage effective drainage is difficult 
since some form of closed drainage must be used ; an opening can- 
not be made in the chest wall for evacuation of pus because the 
lung is not fixed by adhesions and a sucking wound would result. 
Later in the couise. "Kbew the pus thicUsas aod adhe^os begin 
to form, empyema originating from these types of pneumonia 
follows the same pattern as pneumococcic (mctapneumonic) 
empyema and can be treated in the same way. 

Empyema complicating pneumocoede pneumonia appears 
after the acute stage of the pulmonary disease has pa.‘ise<l and 
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conralescence should be prc^^ssing (metapneumonic). The 
immediate danger to life therefore is Jess marked with meta- 
pneumonic empyema than with the sjmpneumonic type. In 
most cases of pneumococcic pneumonia, a small amount of ex- 
udate collects at the base of the pleural cavity: as a rule, this 
fluid gives little evidence of its presence during the course of 
the disease and is promptly absorbed without incident after 
recovery. Occasionally, howe\'er, the patient will recover from 
the pneumonia but udll show exadenc* of persisting infection of 
moderate to severe degree. Delayed recovery of this type is clue 
not to unresolved pneumonia but to increase in the pleura! exu- 
date, with development of an actively infected pleural effusion 
or empyema. 

The purulent exudate in generalized empyema spreads 
throughout the pleura! space of the involved side, from apex to 
base. Most of the Infected fluid collects in the most dependent 
portion of the chest cavity, at which point drainage therefore 
w!l prove most effective. In the early stages of postpneumonic 
empyema the pleural e.\udate is relatively thin and cloudy; 
later in the disease the exudate becomes thickened and a heavy 
plastic flbrinopurulent deposit is laid down upon the visceral 
and parietal pleural surfaces. Unless complete et’acuation of 
the exudate and prompt control of the infectious process are 
achieved rapidly, therefore, partial collapse of the lung and 
multiple pocketing of pus will result, with the eventual formation 
of small collections of densely encapsulated infected fluid that 
may’ be all but impossible to locate and drain. Sepsis, general 
debility’, deformity of the chest, and chronic in\’aUdism in\'ari- 
ably follow the development of persistent chronic empyema. 
Atelectasis from e.xternal compression of the affected lung is 
soon transformed into obstructive atelectasis as the result of 
accumulation of bronchial c.xudnte that cannot be cleared 
out by cough. Pu]nwnory fibrosis then may result anil the in- 
volved lung eventually loses its capadty for re-expansion and 
ventilation, often dewloping a significant degree of bronchi- 
ectasis. These results of inelTcctively treated empyema, al- 
though formerly’ very common, are now not often seen. The 
management of pyogenic infections of the chest cavity’ has been 
placed upon a sound basis by application of physiologic prin- 
ciples, first by the work of Graham and co-workers* at the close 
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of World War I and more recently by means of a more direct 
surgical attack, which has been nuide practical)Ie by the de- 
velopment of impro\’ed anesthetic and operatise techniques and 
of ads-ances in preoperatix’e and postoperative management. 

Trealinciil of empyema includcsremovalof pus, prevention 
of pocket formation, control of active infection, complete re- 
expansion of the involved lung, prevention of complications, 
and restoration of normal pulmonary function and nutritional 
state. The goal to which every effort must be directed is the early 
re-expansion of the partially collapserl lung. Nothing should be 
permitted to interfere with this aim; any delay in re-expansion 
will lead to fixation of the lung in a partially collapsed position 
or to development of a bronchopleural fistula or both. No 
empyema is ever cured until the lung is in contact « ith the chest 
wall and adherent to it, with no Intervening fluid. Each aspect 
of treatment is important and active therapeutic measures 
must be taken to insure full restoration to health ns quickly as 
possible. Close attention to detail is necessary; It is a great deal 
easier to prevent the complications of empyema than to treat 
them after they have developed. 

In the acute phase of the disease the exudate is thin and the 
lung is freely mobile within the cliest cavity. Some form of 
drainage that will permit evacuation of pus and yet prevent 
simultaneous entrance of air Into the chest must be used during 
this period. Pneumothorax superimposed upon acute empyema 
will prevent pulmonary re-expansion, add to the respiratory 
difficulty, encourage pocketing of pus in locations inaccessible 
for subsequent drainage, and promote chronicity of the in- 
fection. Because a layer of e.xudate is deposited on the pleural 
surface in acute empyema, absorption of air trapped in the 
pleural cavity proceeds at an extremely slow' rate. Etch rela- 
tively small amounts of air allowed to leak into the chest re- 
peaterlly during aspiration or closed drainage for acute empyema 
will collect in the apical r^ion and interfere with drainage and 
with pulmonary re-expansion. Likewise, if rib resection with 
open drainage Is performed too early in the disease, a sucking 
wound of the chest is created, collapse of the lung occurs, and 
interference wath circulation and respiratory cxdiange may even 
be so severe as to be insupportable. &me form of closcrl drain.nge 
therefore must be used during the acute stages of empyema. 
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Opinions vary as to the best technique for closed drainage. 
The simplest but least effectu'c method consists of repeated 
thoracentesis ^\ith aspiration of pus on each occasion until no 
more can be obtained or until the patient complains of pain as a 
result of rapid lowering of intrathoracic pressure by excessive 
suction. Thoracentesis is repeated as. indicated at one- to three- 
day inter\’als until the pus becomes too thick to flow satisfactorily 
through a large aspirating needle, at which time closed drainage 
by catheter or open drainage by tube should be considered. 
Occasionally, repeated aspiration of the pleural e.\udate will effect 
a cure of the empyema; such a result is exceptional, however, 
and open drainage will be necessary in most cases 

Frequently, pleural exudate accumulates so rapidly during 
the acute stage that repeated thoracentesis w'ill not afford suf- 
ficient drainage. Clos^ drainage by means of an vUercostal 
catheter may then be effectively employed. The catheter is in- 
troduced under local anesthesia (with appropriate doses of 
morphine or a barbiturate for preniedication), the interspace 
W’hich w'ill afford the most effective dependent drainage being 
chosen, usually the seventh or eighth just anterior to the pos- 
terior axillary line. A lower interspace is almost certain to be 
unsatisfactory, since the diaphragm rises as the exudate is w-ith- 
drawn and will tend to block the catheter after a short time. 
The posterior axillary line is preferred because it provides op- 
timal dependent drainage with the patient erect or supine. 

After the selected site is anesthetized with procaine (1 per 
cent) down to the pleura, a small nick is made with a scalpel, 
thoracentesis is performed to verify the presence of pus, and the 
trocar is introduced as gently as possible, near the upper margin 
of the underlying rib. The obturator is withdrawn and a fenes- 
trated catheter (18 to 24 French) is introduced prompth', the tip 
passing about 2 to 3 cm. into the pleural cavity. The trocar is 
then withdrawn, leaxing the catheter in place. Insertion of too 
much tubing into the chest will push the tip up above the low est 
level of the collection of pus; if too little tubing is inserted, how- 
ever, the drainage openings may become blocked" in a short 
time. The catheter is clamped tightly before passage through 
the trocar to minimize leakage of air into the diest; the clamp 
is not loosened or removed from the catheter until the closed 
drainage system has been connected. 
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'Voter-syphon suction apparatus 



empr^ma A njpwur/ njanometrr h ttUthni to tlw tube JfsidJns from ifto chest 
l<* insure malnlenanco of a proper sobatmoiqiherlc prcMUre within ilio carlty, 
Absence of leaks tbroufthout Iho entire system Is necensary to maintain water 
siphon srsiem. (If leaks are present, a Sprentte] wairr pump affonls itallsfaclorr 
suction) (Prom TVangciistern, O. n.t 4 Thor. Surg 4:390.1035) 
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Leakage of fluid or air through the wound along the catheter 
can be minimized by application of a dressing of petrolatum 
gauze, by passing the catheter through a sheet of rubber dam- 
Avhich is then fixed to the sian with rubber cement, or by use of 
a sterilized sponge rubber pad, such as a fine-grained bath sponge. 
In the latter method, which is much the best, a clamp is 
plunged through the center of the sponge, the end of the catheter 
is grasped with the clamp, and the sponge is passed down along 
the catheter until it can be taped snugly against the chest \vall. 
A Y-tube connection is attached to the catheter and one end is 
connected either to a simple waierseal or to a continuous suction 
drainage apparatus (Figs. 61 and 62). The other end of the 
Y tube is kept tightly clamped and is used for direct aspiration 
as indicated. 

The simplest system of closed drainage is the waterseal. 
One end of a rubber tube is connected to the intercostal catheter 
and the other end is place<l below’ the fluid level in a bottle half 
filled with sterile water, placed on the floor or at least eighteen 
inches below the level of the intrathoradc end of the aitheter. 
The drainage tube is attached securely to the neck of the bottle 
so that the open end cannot be displaced above the surface of 
the water. Rise of intrathoradc pressure during expiration en- 
courages discharge of pus into the drainage bottle; during in- 
spiration water rises in the tube for several inches. This alter- 
nating movement of water in the tube with each respiration in- 
dicates that the drainage sj'stcm is operating satisfactorily. 
Absence of such movement may indicate that an air leak is pres- 
ent, that the tube is plugged, that the intrapleural drainage open- 
ings are blocked, 'or that the empyema cadty has become so 
walled off by fibrinous exudate that pressure variations during 
respiration are no longer transmitted. 

The constant gastric suction apparatus of Wancensteen 
(Fig. 17) can be adapted* to prodde similar constant suction 
drainage for evacuation of emp>'ema fluid (Fig. 61). In many 
hospitals the gastric suction drainage apparatus is used without 
modification for constant suction drainage of the pleural caWty. 
Better control of aspiration is obtained, howe^’er, if a manometer 
is interposed in the system so that the negative pressure within 
the thora.\ can be maintained constantly within a range of —10 
to —25 cm. of water. Suction is regulated by raising or lowering 



FIs. 62 ~ Mo<Ilf1c<i double 'WansoDstvea portable suction apparatus for drain- 
ing and obliterating the pleural space following Snlrathoracie operations A jnano. 
meter connected with the tubing between the two upper flasks aids In detcrtnlning 
tho amount or suction applied to the pleural earity. (From Adams. W E : Sur- 
gery 10: lOOS, 1011 ) 
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the lower bottle of the siphon sj^teni. Various modifications of 
the suction apparatus haw been developed in different medical 
centers; some of the systems used are adaptations- of the auto- 
matic tidal drainage apparatus originally suggested by Hart and 
proride controlled irrigation as well as suction drainage. Others 
are simple variations of the Wangensteen suction apparatus and 
provide constant suction only. As a rule, the simplest forms of 
apparatus give the best results. Unless the attendants are 
spedally trained, they are likely to be confused by complicated 
s^-stems which require close attention. The commonest errors 
in care of the constant suction apparatus are failure to notice 
promptly the absence of oscillation of the water column with 
respiration, failure to keep the reservoir of the siphon sj'stem 
properly filled with water, and failure to keep the end of the lower 
tube of the siphon system fixed below the surface of the water. 
Also, in occasional instances, the wrong tube of the suction reser- 
voir has been connected to the chest catheter, with a resultant 
hydrothora.x from backfiow of water into the chest by gravity. 

Strong suction is not necessary during closed drainage un- 
less a bronchopleural fistula develops, with constant leakage of 
air into the pleural cavity. In such a case the suction provided 
by siphon drainage may be insufficient to remove the constantly 
accumulating air; a suction water pump (Sprengel) or an electric 
suction motor will prove more successful. 

Closed drainage in empyema is continued as long as exudate 
drains freely through the tube and pressure wriations with respi- 
ration are visibly transmitted to the fluid level in the manometer 
or the waterseal bottle. As the e.xudate thickens, the intercostal 
catheter becom«» blocked more frequently and drains less effi- 
ciently; flakes and clots of fibrin are seen in the draining pus, 
which becomes thicker and more viscid. At this stage it is safe 
to discontinue intercostal drainage and to institute open drainage 
by n't reneciion. Occasionally, when closed drainage is pro- 
longed beyond the point at which the exudate thickens, 
fibrin is prcdpitated from the pus and is depo,sited in the pleural 
carity in large masses, leaving a thin milk>' fluid containing solid 
fl.ikes of fibrin to be discharged through the catheter. So much 
difficulty is encountered in keeping the catlieter clear under 
these circumstances, howevw, that the proper decision to per- 
form open drainage is soon made. Closed or airtight drainage is 
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not necessary for more than three weeks after onset of acute 
empyema. 

Before rib resection is rlone, roentgenograms In at least two 
planes are made to localize the pus as accurately as possible, 
physical examination of the chest is p&-formed, and thoracentesis 
is done to determine the lowest point in the posterior axillary 
line at which pus is obtained. Usually the rib just above the lo- 
cation of the intercostal catheter is diosen for resection, and a 
segment two to three inches in length is removed subperiosteally 
in this line. Loculated pockets are broken up and gelatinous 
masses of fibrin are swept out by insolion of a finger into the 
opening. A flanged soft rubber tube at least one inch in diameter 
is inserted. A safety pin is fixed to the external portion of the 
tube, both to prevent Us retraction into the pleural ca\*ity and 
to permit its localization by roentgenogram in case it should be 
lost in the wound. Following operation the patient is instructed 
to lie on his back or on the affected side, and the head of the bed 
is elevated to promote drainage by gravity. Dressings are 
changed daily and the tube is allowed to remain in place until 
the empyema cavity has healed and closed completely up to the 
tube, at which time a smaller tube may be substitute. Shrink- 
age of the Mvity is observed weekly by introduction of a mea- 
sured amount of sterile normal salt solution through the tube 
or by x-ray visualization following introduction of lodizetl oili 
little information can be gained simply by physical examination 
Although many surgeons recommend repeated irrigation of the 
cavity to encourage remo^’al of fibrin masses, this procedure is 
subject to the serious disadvantage that secondary infection may 
result. Final healing of the cavity is insured by substitution of 
progressively smaller drainage tubes, to be withdrawn gradually 
at intervals of several days. Healing of the cavity from the bot- 
tom outward results, and the tube is not permanently withdrawn 
until the remaining cavity is shallow' and has a capacity, of less 
than 15 cubic centimeters. 

An alternative plan‘ w'hich has been used with excellent 
results is to employ repeated as|Mration during the most acute 
stage of the illness and then to perform rib resection with in- 
troduction of a large tube (onc-fourlh inch in diameter) fitted 
into the wound snugly enough to be airtight and connectcti im- 
mediately to a constant suction drainage apparatus. An air- 
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tight fit is necessary in the pleura] opening only; the wound in 
the chest wall is packed with petrolatum gauze and the tube is 
passed through a rubber sponge dressing (p. 555). This method 
will afford highly satisfactory results in the hands of those who 
are skilled in its use; if improjjerly performed, it may permit 
establishment of a troublesome pneumothorax, leakage of pus 
around the tube with development of WDund infection, or re- 
spiratory embarrassment consequent upon rapid evacuation of 
a large quantity of fluid from the chest. The latter disadvan- 
tage can be avoided if the tube is clamped before insertion into 
the chest and is subsequently released at intervals of four hours 
to permit withdrav’al of pus in amounts of 250 c.c. until the chest 
is cleared. The tube is then attached to a waterseal or a suction 
drainage apparatus and is allowed to remain undamped. 

SitJJonamides are of no constant value when applied locally 
in acute or chronic empyema: systemic chemotherapy, however, 
is useful for prophylaxis and treatment of the accompanying 
pneumonitis and locally invasive infection. Penicillin is the 
most valuable single antibacterial drug in the treatment of em- 
pyema; it is administered both locally and s>‘stemically in 
large dosage. Attempts have been made to treat acute empyema 
by repeated aspiration of pus and simultaneous injection of 
pentdllin into the infected pleural cat-ity, supplemented by 
penicillin given systemically. Although occasional cures may be 
obtained by this method, the usual result is that active infection 
is controlled and even the pus may be sterilized, but the prob- 
lems* of drainage of e.xudate, obliteration of the empyema cavity, 
and re-expansion of the lung stUl remain. Although penicillin 
cannot be depended upon to cure empyema, it will minimize 
bacterial growth, spread of infection, and sepsis and conse- 
quently will produce improwment in general condition. Peni- 
cillin can be injected directly into the empyema cavity in amounts 
of 50,000 to 100,000 units in sterile normal salt solution following 
each thoracentesis (every one or two daj's) and should be ad- 
ministered by parenteral injection in doses of 40,000 to 100,000 
units every three hours. Large doses are ncccssaiy' when 
the infection is becoming chronic or tvhen it is mixed in type; 
empyema caused by the gram-positive oacci alone will respond 
to ordinary doses of penidllm, but very large amounts of the 
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drug are required in mixed infections containing organisms 
which do not respond to penicillin or which inacti\'a(e it. 

The patient is reqmretl to exercise actively in Led after the 
acute stage of the <liscasc h.is subsulet!. Deep-breathing ex- 
ercises every hour will help to prex'enl atelectasis and encourage 
re-e.xpansion of the lung. Blow’ bottles have been used for years 
in tlie treatment of empj'enia in the hope that forced inspiration 
and expiration will promote pulmonary expansion. It is prob- 
able, how-ex*er, that obliteration of the empyema cavity is accom- 
plished by the progressive formation of granulating adhesions 
between the parietal and x-isceral pleural surfaces, this process 
being faxmed chiefly by prompt and efficient remoxal of the 
purulent exudate which serx-es to keep the two pleural sur- 
faces apart. 

Fluids are administered either orally or parenterally in 
quantities sufficient to maintain the urinary output at 1,000 to 
1,500 c.c. daily. Since infection as extensive as empyema causes 
a continued loss of large amounts of protein in the form of 
purulent exudate, a high intake of dietary protein is necessary. 
A satisfactory diet should include from two to four times the 
basic daily requirement of I Gm. of protein per kilogram of body 
w eight per day. A high protein, high carlxihj clrate, W fat diet 
is oixfered to supply at least SO calories per kilogram of body 
weight daily, as soon as the patient isable to take this much food. 
Most of the protein can be supplied as intermediate nourish- 
ments of skim milk powder, milk protein, or protein hydrolysate 
(15 to 45 Gm ) in water ever>’ four hours. During the acute 
stage of empyema, protein h>droI>3ate can be administered in- 
trax’cnously in sufficient quantity to supply the equivalent of 
SO to 100 Gm. of protein each day. Therapeutic doses of vita- 
mins B complex and C are given either orally or parenterally, 
and the red blood cell count and hematocrit v'alues are followed 
closely. Transfusions of blood are of the greatest value in pa- 
tients with acute or chronic emp>'ema; enough blood is ad- 
ministered to keep the hemoglobin and the total blood volume 
near the normal lev’els. 

If acute empyema is recognized promptly and treated prop- 
erly, a complete cure should be obtained in most cass within 
four' to six weeks. Delayed or inadequate treatment will result 
in chronldty of the infection with the formation of pockets of 
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pus throughout the diest that will require repeated attempts 
at drainage by rib resection. Thoracoplasty eventually may be 
necessary to secure obliteration of thick-walletl cadties in long- 
standing cases. Common causes of chronicity in pj’ogenic em- 
pyema include (1) delay in institution of treatment; (2) inade- 
quate drainage through too small a thoracentesis needle or in- 
tercostal catheter or by resection of an insufficient length of rib; 
(3) location of the drainage site at too high a level, permitting 
pooling of pus below the outlet; (4) location of the drainage site 
at too low a le^-el, permitting obstruction of the opening by 
the diaphragm, which rises as the empyema fluid is withdrawn 
and pulmonarj’ expansion returns; (5) deposition of fibrinous 
masses throughout the pleural carity, encouraging pocketing of 
pus in inaccessible areas, prolonged collapse of the lung, and 
pulmonary fibrosis; (6) development of a bronchial fistula .as a 
result of Inadequately drained pleural infection with secondary 
subpleural pulmonary abscess; (7) presence of a foreign body 
in the chest (often a portion of drainage lube which has been 
lost): (8) a mixed pyogenic and tuberculous empyema; (9) 
presence of an undiscovered undrained pocket of pus, and (10) 
general debility and malnutrition. 

Wth improvement in methods of preoperative and post- 
operatii’e care, interest has been renewed in pulmonary decortt- 
calion in treatment of early chronic postpneumonic empyema. 
The operation recently has proved to be as successful in treat- 
ment of selectefl cases of this type as in infected traumatic hemo- 
thorax. Decortication should be considered early in the course 
of muUilocular or total empyema, espodally with collapse of the 
upper lobe, with an uns.atisfactor>’ response to more conservative 
therapy. If decortication is performed four to six w’ceks after 
onset of empyema, the investing exudate on the x-iscera! pleura 
is sufficiently well organized to permit development of a line 
of cleavage and removal as a definite layer. WTien more than 
eight Avecks has passed, however, fibrous onranization w-ill have 
occurred between the exudate and the pulmonarj’ pleura and 
removal of the offending layer will be a more difficult task, in- 
\-nlring tearing of the pleura from the underlying lung at many 
points of dense adherence, with resultant bleeding and leakage 
of air. The operation therefore is most successful in early cases. 
It is performed under intratracheal anesthesia through an in- 
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cision along the fifth interspace or through the bed of the resected 
fifth rib. The layer of exudate is stripp«l by blunt dissection 
from the pulmonary pleura, particular attention being paid to 
the apical region and the diaphragm; the exudate covering the 
parietal pleura is left undisturbed unless large masses are pres- 
ent. Re-e.\pansion of the freed lung should occur promptly. 
Procaine is Injected paraverlebrally to block the intercostal 
nerves immediately above and below the incision, and peni- 
cillin (100,000 units in 20 cc. of sterile normal salt solution) is 
left in the pleural cavity when the incision is dosed. Broncho- 
scopic aspiration of the tracheobronchial tree is performed be- 
fore the patient leaves the operating room. Singer* advises 
the use of three mushroom catheters (28 to 34 French) fnter- 
costally to provide drain.ige of the pleural space during the early 
postoperative period. The tips of the catheters are cut off to 
provide a small remaining flange; one enthejer is inserted through 
the second interspace in the midclavicular line, one in (he eighth 
interspace in the posterior axillary line, and one in the cos- 
tophrenic sulcus in the anterior axillary line. 

Each catheter is connected to a separate waterseal or con- 
stant suction apparatus and the posterior catheter is kept 
clamped for six hours to prevent loss of the penidllin. The 
anterior catheter provides an outlet for air which may leak 
through a torn pulmonary pleural surface: the lower catheters, 
particularly the posterior one, will drain blood and e.xudate. 
Full expansion of the lung should occur within twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours after operation. Ph>’5ical e.\amination of the 
chest is done routinely twice eadi day and a roentgenogram is 
secured by the third day to detect any undrained accumulation 
of air or fluid, which is then removed by thoracentesis. It is of 
the greatest importance to secure immerliate and complete re- 
expansion of the decorticated Jung to prevent recurrence of 
empyema. The anterior catheters are removed when puImon.iry 
re-e.xpansion is complete; the posterior catheter is retained for 
len \tl 

Each waterseal is inspected several times daily to insure 
against block; the water column should be noted to rise and fall 
with each respiration. If a catheter is pluEsed by esudatc or 
blood clot, efforts are made to clear it by aspiration with a 
syringe: several cubic centimeters of sterile normal salt solution 
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may be injected if necessary. Evidence of dj'spnea may indicate 
pulmonarj* collapse from air in the pleura! cavity or hemothorax- 
due to leakage of blood from adhesions torn at operation; at- 
tempts are made to open the blocked catheter, the chest is ex- 
amined carefully by percussion and auscultation, and.a portable 
x-ray film is secured at once. Collections of blood or air are 
evacuated by thoracentesis; if clotting has occurred, it may be 
necessary to return the patient promptly to the operating room 
and to remove the blood and a>ntrol the bleeding by thoracotomy 
under general anesthesia. It is scarcely possible to overempha- 
size the importance of maintaining a dose and constant watch 
upon the drainage tubes and upon the patient’s genera! condition 
following decortication ; postoperative hemorrhage is not an 
uncommon occurrence and it may prove rapidly fatal unless 
treated promptly. 

If mucus accumulates in the bronchi during the early post- 
operative period, tracheobronchial catheter suction (p. 369) is 
performed without delay: bronchoscopy Is done if catheter 
aspiration is not fully effective at once. 

Other measures following decortication are similar to those 
employed (oUo\ving any other major intrathoracic procedure. 
The patient is placed supine or on the operated side, oxygen is 
administered by intranasal catheter or by tent if the ncather is 
hot, transfusions of blood are supplied in suflident quantity to 
maintain normal hemoglobin and hematocrit levels, penidllin 
is given intramuscularly in doses of 40,000 units every’ three 
hours for five daj's, and proper dietary', fluid, and %atamin 
intake is insured The patient is made to move about frequently, 
with complete change of position every hour when awake, deep- 
breathing e.xerdses are undertaken every hour, and the arms and 
legs are exerdsed at frequent intervals. 

Traumatic Wounds 

The prindples of treatment of thoradc wounds and injuries 
have been more clearly drawn .and established following military 
experience in World War II. The extremely low mortality and 
morbidity rates among soldiers who sustained wounds of the 
chest were due in great measure to the availability of qualified 
surgeons and anesthetists in fully equipped field hospitals and 
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portable surRical units close to the /one of combat Seriously 
woimcletl patients were often received in an hour nr less after 
injury anti uere treated for shock, preparetl for surgery, and 
operate! upon by surgical teams, each of which was organized 
ami equipped as a functioning unit. After closely supervised 
con^•aIescence for a suffident period, patients tnth chest in- 
juries were transferred to larger installations designated as 
thoracic surgery centers, where spedalized care was continuetl 
until rero\-ery. Many Ji\f?s were savffi by this pl.in of care and 
much information has been gained about treatment of thoraric 
wounds. 

Lacuratcd Wou.vds 

Laceratetl wounds of the chest wall and compound rib 
fractures are treated by debridement, especially if sharp spicules 
of rib are pierdng the pleura. Sucking y\oundaol the chest, even 
if e.\tensive, may require nothing more than surgical cleaning 
and closure; tUoraontomy is not necessary if no other indication 
is npp.nrent. It is to lie rememberetl that leakage of blood into 
the pleural cavity occasionally m.!)- arise from a partially Be^’ered 
intercostal or intern.al mammary arlerj’ rather than from a wound 
of the thoracic viscera, particularly jf a comminuted rili fracture 
is present. Thoracentesis is performed at frequent intervals as 
necessary to remove accumulations of blood and serum during 
early convalescence from wounds of the chest. 

Continuing hemorrhage and unrclic\ed respiratory obstruc- 
tion constitute the chief indications for immediate surgery in 
thoracic injuries as well as m injuries elsewhere in the body. 
More specifically, prompt open thoracotomy is indicated in 
the presence of (1) severe traumatic mjiir>- involving several 
adjacent ribs and intercostal bundles; (2) penetrating thoraco- 
abdominal wounds; (.5) significant injurj- to the mediastinal 
structures; (4) hemothorax with coiitinuing bleeding; (5) hemo- 
thorax with a massive intrapleural clot causing ptilmonary 
collapse, mwliastinal shift, and respiratory distress; (6) tension 
pneumothorax due to persisting leakage of air from a Urge wound 
of the lung; and (7) large fragments of metal (1.5 cm. or more 
in diameter) or fragments of shattered rib, slireils of clothing, 
or other foreign materia! buried in the lung or in the pleural 
catnty. 
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Emergency treatment of patients with thoracic wounds 
includes replacement of lost blood and treatment of shock, 
relief of dyspnea or respiratorj' obstruction, and care of the 
wound. Dyspnea may be due either to pulmonary collapse as 
a result of blood and air in the pleural cavity or to tracheobron- 
chial obstruction from accumulated mucus or blood. 

Each laceration of the chest wall is examined carefully for 
evidence of passage of air; a narrow wound may permit sucking 
only with deep respiration or when the thorax is turnet) or twisted 
in certain positions. Sucldng wounds are immediately packed or 
covered with any sterile dressing material available until repair 
can be done. X-rays are taken in at least two planes. 

Intrapleural collections of blood or air that are large enough 
to be detected on physical examination will usually cause definite 
respiratory embarrassn^ent, dyspnea, cyanosis, or mediastinal 
shift; withdrawal by thoracentesis is done promptly if these 
symptoms are present and repeated as often as necessary. 
Large needles up to 15 gauge may be needed if clotting has begun 
Aspiration is discontinued if the patient complains of pain or 
tightness from too rapid reduction of intraihoracic pressure in 
the presence of a compressed or atelectatic lung; a few cubic 
centimetera of atr are reln]ccted to restore comfort, and aspira- 
tion is repeated later as needed. 

Operation is less urgent in thoracic wounds than in abdomi- 
nal injuries. Penetrating wounds of the gastrointestinal tract 
are likely to cause peritonitis; the immediate problem in thoracic 
injuries, however, is primarily mechanidil. If respiratory dis- 
tress is relieved by removal of collections of air or blood from the 
pleural cavity or by aspiration of mucus or blcod from the 
tracheobronchial tiee, as much time as necessarj' may be taken 
to prepare the patient for operation. 

At the completion of operation, procaine block of the in- 
tercostal nerves above and below the site of operation is per- 
formed. the lung is re-expande<l by positive pressure, and peni- 
cillin (100,000 units) is left in the pleural cavity. Before the 
patient is removed from the operating room, anterior thoracen- 
tesis is done to remove all remaining air and bronchoscopic 
aspiration is done to clear the tracheobronchial tree. The in- 
travenous injection of atro|Mne, 0.6 n\g. (gr. l/tOO), has been 
advaseiP before bronchoscopy upon a patient recovering from 
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anesthebia to prevent a possible vagovagal reflex. Oxygen is 
given constantly as a routine measure in all cases following 
operation. 

The most important considerations during the postopera- 
tive period are to keep the pleural cavity free of air and fluid and 
to keep the tracheobronchial tree cleir of mucus. Routine post- 
operative drainage of the pleural cavity following thoracotomy 
is generally best accomplished by intercostal catheters (p 562), 
although some surgeons prefer aspiration by thoracentesis 
repeated as Indicated. 

“Wet Lung.”— Respiratory distress occurring shortly after 
a thoracic injury or operation may be due solely to accumulation 
of mucus and secretions throughout the bronchial tree. Since 
coughing causes pain in the wound, the patient tends to cough 
gently at frequent interx'als, bringing up small amounts of se- 
cretion from the trachea but never elTectix-ely cle.iring the lower 
bronchi. In this state, termed “wet lung" by Brewer and 
associates,* the bronchial tree has been likened to a full cup 
with a little exudate splashing over the top on frequent oc- 
casions. This condition should be suspected when the patient 
exhibits a continual annoying cough, ahv.iys moderately pro- 
ductive, wth an asthmatic type of dj-spnea and either dry or 
bubbling rSIes widespread on auscultation. Moderate fev’er 
and toxicity are present; x-ray examination is likely to be incon- 
clusive since the atelectasis may be p.itchy and diffuse. Treat- 
ment includes (1) thoracentesis if collections of air or fluid are 
present; (2) gastric aspiration if the stomach is distended. (3) 
procaine (1 per cent) block of the intercostal nerves above, 
below, and in the distribution area of the wound if coughing 
causes pain; (4) frequent change in position, with enforced deep- 
breathing exercises and coughing; and (5) administration of 
carbon dioxide inhalations, preferably by means of a small funnel 
discharging 100 per cent carbon dioxide, held several inches 
from the patient's face for several breaths. Morphine should 
not be giv'en to relieve pain in the wound; intercostal block will 
reduce pain enough to permit effective coughing and clearing 
of the bronchi. If coughing is not fully effective even after 
successful nerve block, tracheobrondiial aspiration is performed 
by catheter suction (p. 369) or.by bronchoscopy. Continued pro- 
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fuse bronchial secretion continuing even after proper suction 
aspiration may be the result of alveolar and bronchiolar damage 
from prolongeti anoxia. In such a case the prompt administra- 
tion of 100 per cent oxygen by means of a Boothby mask is often 
helpful; gentle positive pressure is of \*alue if pulmonary* edema 
is present. 

TEKSIOK PNEiniOTllORAX 

Tension pneumothorax may result from a wound in the 
pulmonary parenchyma or in a portion of the broncliiai tree. 
Air escapes into the pleural cavity during inspiration but amnot 
return through the same opening during expiration. The intra- 
pleural tension and pulmonary collapse increase with each re- 
spiratory* cycle, causing niounting respiratory distress. 

As a rule the defect will heal spontaneously if an outlet is 
provided for the constantly leaking air. If the leak is small, 
repeated aspiration may suffice; if large, intercostal waterseai 
drainage is used. A catheter is passed through the second or 
third interspace just outside the midclavicular line to permit 
escape of air, and a similar catheter may be passed through the 
seventh or eighth interspace in the posterior axillary line to permit 
escape of the serous or serohemorrhagic exudate w hich character- 
istically forms in traumatic injuries. Each catheter is connected 
to a separate waterseai apparatus; suction is not applied for 
several days, to allow healing to o<xur in the stationary, partially 
collapsed lung. After the fifth day, constant gentle suction (-10 
cm. of water) may be instituted to encoura'ge re-expansion. 

Physical examination of the chest is performed at least 
twice daily and a roentgenogram is taken on the third day. If 
the catheters become blocked or dyspnea develops, physical and 
x-ray examinations are made at once; thoracentesis will probably 
be required for removal of accumulated air or fluid. Rapid with- 
drawal of air by thoracentesis under these circumstances may 
cause pain and tightness in the chest; aspiration is stopped and 
enough air is reinjected to restore comfort. TTie catheters are 
cleared or, if too small, are replaced with larger ones. Great 
care must be taken to insure that the drainage tube is 
never allowed to come above the surface of the water in the 
water seal bottle or the lower bottle of the siphon sy'stem. Re- 
moval of the drainage catheters before healing is complete will 
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result in reappe.'irance o/ the tension pneumothorav, as long as 
two weeks may be required for healing of a large bronchopleural 
fistula. 

When an ncnte emergenry arises and a trocar and catheter 
are not aNailable for relief of tension pneumothorax, a thoracente- 
sis needle can be intrcKluced in the proper location and a rubber 
finger cot tied securely o\er the hub of the needle. A slit is made 
in the end of the finger cot to form a flap x-ah-e, permitting exit 
of air but not entrance. 


Hemothorax 

Hemothorax that causes respiratory distress is treated by 
immediate aspiration without delay Large collections of blood 
in the pleural cavity (hat do not cause dyspnea are allowed 
to remain undisturbed for thirty-«ix to forty-eight hours, after 
which they are reniox-ed by thoracentesis. Small collections of 
blood detectible on x-ray but not on phi-sical examination are 
allowed to absorb spontaneously. 

Methods formerly practiced but no longer approved include 
either allowing a large hemothorax to be absorbed spontaneously 
or removing it by aspiration and Injecting an equal amount of air. 
Current practice favors prompt removal of significant collections 
of blood to minimize subsequent adhesion formation, to reduce 
incidence of post-traumatic empyema, and to restore normal 
pulmonary function as promptly as possible. Injection of air 
following remoMil of blood was practiced to keep the lung col- 
lapsed and insure healing of the lacerated blood vessels; howTiver, 
renewal of bleeding does not occur if an interval of one to two 
days is allowed topassbeforethehemothorax is aspirated. More- 
over, the prolonged pulmonary collapse whidi follows injection 
of air tends to prevent full re-expansion later and permits exten- 
sion of infection throughout the entire pleural cavity if }>ost- 
traumatic empyema should occur. 

Thoracentesis is repeated as required to keep the accumula- 
tion of blood and serous fluid at a minimum; if not productive of 
discomfort, up to a liter of blood and air can be removed on each 
occasion until full pulmonary re^atpansion occurs. Large aillec- 
tions of clotted blood which cannot be remowd by aspiration 
with the largest needles are removed promptly by open thoraco- 
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tomy to forestall the development of infection and empyema. 
Catheter suction is likely to be ineCfecdve also if thoracentesis is 
unsuccessful. Penicillin is administered systemically in the usual 
dosage and is injected into the pleural ca\*ity (100,000 units in 
20 C.C. of sterile normal salt solution) following each thoracente- 
sis. Blood is administered by transfusion in sufficient quantity 
to maintain normal hemoglobin and hematocrit levels. The chest 
is examined routinely twice each day and frequent x-ray examina- 
tions are made. Sudden development of dyspnea or distress 
usually signifies pulmonary collapse due to collection of tracheo- 
bronchial mucus or to accumulation of a large amount of air, fluid, 
or clotted blood in the chest. 

Removal of \>lood by aspiration is often incomplete, a con- 
tinuous layer of clot and fibrin remaining adherent to the pleural 
surfaces of the entire bemt-thorax. Organization occurs within 
three to five weeks, the outer (pleural) aspect of the clot being 
transformed into a firm fibrous layer while the center remains 
amorphous and jcllylike. Progressive thickening develops and 
by the seventh week the organized outer coat has formed a thick 
fibrous sheath over the pleural surface of the entire lung. As scar 
tissue growth proceeds beyond this point, the in%estjng layer 
becomes densely adherent and irreroov-ably attached to the lung, 
which is then fixed in partial collapse. Such residual collec- 
tions of blood following hemothorax may remain clean but 
are likely to de^elop infection of vor>’ing degrees of severity, 
sometimes producing symptoms typical of empyema with forma- 
tion of frank pus. 

Although the ad\-antageof early remo\'al of the clot in such 
cases has Wen recognized for some years, the operation formerly' 
u'as not generally feasible and infected hemothorax was treated 
in much the same nwy as postpneumonic empyema. During 
World War II, decortication for hemothorax was performed with 
the greatest possible success and has l)ecome the procedure of 
choice in cases with persisting intrapleural clot. S.nm5on and as- 
sociates,® who reported the earliest and most extensive use of this 
operation in military’ hospitals, ad\'ocate pulmonary decortica- 
tion in the later treatment of hemothorax if the lung remains 
partially’ collapsed for a month after injury, especially if the apex 
is compressed and aspiration has been unsuccessful. Decortica- 
tion is best performed when the hemoihora.x is from four to six 
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weeks old, at which time the im-csling layer of dot hat, become 
firmly organized but is not yet densely adherent to the pleura 
The technique of operation and postoperative care in decortica- 
tion for hemothorax are essentially the same as in decortication 
for empyema (p. 561). 

Treatment of hemothorax is more complicated when infec- 
tion and frank pus formation are present. If the empj-ema is 
small in extent, repeated aspiration is performed until the pus 
becomes thick, when open drainage by rib resection is done. A 
more extensive infected hemothorax producing as much as 25 
per cent collapse of the lung will progress into typical dironic 
empyema if treated by the usual methods. Decortication has 
given excellent results in such cases also, drain.ige by thoracente- 
sis being done until the pus is thick and then remo\-al of the in- 
fected enveloping clot by open thoracotomy as in the dean cases. 
Intcrx’al drainage by intercostal catheter rather than by thora- 
centesis is unlikely to be successful because of the thickness of 
the infected blood dot. hfeasures of care following operation do 
not differ from those In uninfected cases. 

Elective Surgery 

The success of thoracic surgical procedures is directly de- 
pendent upon the adequacy of preparation and aftercare. Alexan- 
der’® h.as stated that ‘‘owunllcss patients ha%e failed to reco\er 
their health or haxTJ died follo%ving technically perfect thoracic 
operations solely because the surgeons failed to apply with in- 
telligent understanding those preoperative and postoperative 
measures that are based on a thorough familiarity with thoracic 
ph^-siology and pathology’ and with the beha\-ior of diseases of 
the chest." 

Before operation is undertaken, studies of the patient’s 
nutritional state, respiratory rcser>«, and cardiovascular, hepatic, 
and renal functions are made; such inx^tigations are equally 
as important as detailed diagnostic studies of the pulmonary 
pathologic condition. Patients requiring this type of surgery- 
are' likely to be debilitated to some degree by chronic 
pulmonary disease, infection, or atelectasis, and anemia, hypo- 
protcincmia, and avitaminosis also arc often present. 
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General preoperative measures required for improvement of 
the patient's condition are similar to those employed before 
other major operations. Complete blood studies are made at 
frequent inter\-als, and transfusions of whole blood are given until 
the red cell count, hemoglobin, hematocrit, and blood volume 
approach normal. Because thoracic operations reduce thearnguni 
of pulmonary’ tissue available for oxy’gen exchange, even a moder- 
ate reduction of hemoglobin is dangerous. 

A high protein, high carbohydrate, low fat, high vitamin diet 
supplying 3,500 calories daily should be ordered, and close check 
is kept to be sure that the patient takes his food. Supplementar)' 
feedings of biologically complete protein are of great \'alue in pa- 
tients with chronic pulmonary infection, most of whom show ap- 
preciable degrees of wasting of body tissues. Intermediate nour- 
ishments of powdered skim milk or of commercially available 
milk protein concentrates can be given in quantities of I or more 
ounces in water three or more times daily. Skim milk powder (fat 
free) contains approximately 35 per cent protein; milk protein 
concentrates are much more expensive but provide more than 
twice as much protein per unit of weight. Either preparation is 
satisfactory: both are fully as effective as protein hydrolysate and 
are less expensive and more agreeable to take. High protein feed- 
ing is of considerable importance in patients of this type, and a 
firm and persistent effort should be made to keep them inter- 
ested in taking the supplements. Hypoproteinemia will resjxind 
most quickly’ to transfusion of blood; infusions of protein hy- 
drolysate and feeding of high protein diet will compensate for 
continued nitrogen loss and promote restoration of depleted body 
tissues over a period of days or weeks but will produce little im- 
mediate change in plasma protein valuts. Therapeutic doses of 
vitamins, especially B comple.x and C. are administered orally if 
the preoperative period is long or parentcrally if early operation 
is planned. Hypoprothrombinemia may’ be found in many cases, 
particularly’ if bleeding has occurred; prothrombin time determi- 
nation is done routinely before operation and vitamin K is 
administered when necessary’. 

Bed rest is ordered, with bathroom privileges and short 
periods of mild e.\ercise during the days before operation. Con- 
finement to bed until operation is not desirable except in patients 
with hemoptysis, since prolonged recumbency’ may contribute to 
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accumulation of bronchial secretions, pulmonarv atelectasis, 
venous tJironibosis, and depression of nuisrlc tonus and general 
condition Infeclions in the mnudi, throat, and sinuses are 
cleared, dental cavities are filled if iwssible. and skin inflant- 
mations are treated. Estinutions of the c.irdiac reserve, hepatic 
and renal functions, and \tial capndty arc made. Much informa- 
tion concerning cardiac and pulmonary reserve can be gained by 
noting the patient's pulse and respiratory rates before and after 
moderate exercise; poor general health and poor muscle tonus 
will reduce the exercise tolerance and vital capacity and fore- 
shadow a poor response to operation, even though visceral func- 
tions appear norma! by laboratory test. 

Responsibility for care of patients with significantly reduced 
pulmonary reserve should be shared between the surgeon and an 
internist. After detailed ex-aluation of every aspect of the pa- 
tient's condition, decisions can bo made as to whether the pro- 
jected operation will Impose too much strain on the depressed 
pulmonary and cardiac functions and whether further delay 
with spedal methods of preparation will improve the patient’s 
condition enough to make him a better operative risk. 

Special Preoperative Studies. — ^A'-roy examinalions of 
the chest are made in several planes and in stereoscopic views to 
determine as accurately as possible the location, extent, and 
degree of the pathologic process. Comparisons are made with 
earlier x-ray films; a series of roentgenograms made at interwis 
over the course of the patient’s disease is of the greatest diagnostic 
value : If such plates were taken at other hospitals, an effort should 
be made to secure them for study*. 

Diagnostic bronchoscopy is performed in all patients with 
intrathoradc disease arising in or involving the bronclii Pus or 
exudate can be obtained for laboratory study from the bronchus 
through which it drains. Tumors, ulcers, foreign bodies, and areas 
of stenosis located in the main bronchi and primary subdi- 
visions of the lower lobes can be xisualized in most cases and a 
biopsy can be secured, when indicated. The highly skilled bron- 
choscopist can frequently recc^nize evidence of infiltrating lesions 
of tiie lung which do not present themselves within the lumen of 
the bronchus by the prcsenceof fixation and immobiliMtion of the , 
bronchial wall. It should be noted, however, that while biopsy of 
an endobronchial lesion should be performed to establish a 
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pathologic diagnosis, no delay should be permitted for this reason 
alone” if definite evidence of neoplasm is present and the patient 
is otherwise in good condition for expioratory thoracotomy and 
possible pneumonectomy. 

Bronchographic studies ore made in all patients nith bron- 
chiectasis in whom lobectomy is considereil. Since early bron- 
chicctatic changes may not be evident in the plain x-ray film 
or in the lung itself as seen at operation, the entire bronchial tree 
of each lung is visualized with radiopaque oil before operation is 
planned. Bronchography is of value also in the diagnostic studj’ 
of lesions which cannot be tnsualized by bronchoscopy, such 
as those occurring in the upper lobe bronchi or in the peripheral 
portions of the lung tissue. 

Bronchographic e.\aminations are best done under fluoro- 
scopic control, the iodized oil being introduced through a tracheal 
catheter. Only enough of the oil is used to indicate the outlines of 
the bronchial tree; larger amounts will overfill thesaccular dilata- 
tions and interfere with interpretation. Following satisfactory 
bronchography, operation Is postponed until all the iodized oil 
has been cleared from the lungs. The substance acts as a foreign 
body and, if allowed to remain in the bronchi, may contribute to 
the development of postoperative pulntonary atelectasis in the 
remaining lung tissue. 

Artificial pneumothorax preliminary to .\-ray examination of 
the chest frequently makes it possible to determine whether the 
lesion is in the lung, the mediastinum, or the chest wall, the air 
being utilized as a contrast medium. Pneumothora,x also is used 
preoperatively to demonstrate the presence of pleural adhesions 
before thoracotomy for pulmonary neoplastic disease to permit 
choice of the most advantageous indsional approach. 

Induction of artificial pneumothorax as a routine prepara- 
tion for pneumonectomy is ad^ucated by some thoracic surgeons 
although not practiced by all. Rienhoff” states that this measure 
(1) serves as a therapeutic test to determine whether the re- 
maining lung will suffice to support life. (2) fadlltates pneumonec- 
tomy by reducing the size of the affected lung, (3) accustoms the 
patient to inaeased intrapleural pressure and reduces the danger 
of pleural shock at operation, and (4) reduces blood flow through 
the diseased lung, diminishing the extent of the sudden strain on 
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the right heart at operation i\hen the pulmonary vascular bed is 
suddenly reduced. 

Pneumothorax, however, is contraindicated in preoperativc 
study or treatment of patients with pulnionarj' suppurative 
disease, particularly lung aljscess; there is distinct danger 
that the adherent Jung may he pierced or that the sudden 
rise in intrapJeural pressure may cause tearing of pleural ad- 
hesions, with damage to the underlying piiimon3.ry parenchyma 
and possible leakage of pus from the area of infection. There 
is little reason from any standpoint to employ artificial pneumo- 
thorax in patients with chronic suppurative disease of the lung, 
since pleural adhesions arc invariably present and will prevent 
effective collapse. 

Aspirafion by thoracentesis is of the greatest value in diag. 
nosis and treatment of pleural infection (empyema) and is indi- 
cated also for study of nonpyogcnlc pleural exudates. TJie aspi- 
rated fluid is e.xamined by smear, culture, and chemical studytif 
tuberculosis Is a possibility, guinea pig inoculation is performed. 
Thin serohemorrhagic fluid should arouse suspicion of malignant 
disease with metastases to the pleural surface; search is made 
also for tumor cells in the centrifugallzed fluid. 

Aspiration of an undiagnosed pulmonary parenchymal 
lesion which produces a shadow on x-ray is not advisable, even 
for the purpose of securing a biopsy. The danger is too great that 
purulent infection will be carried to the pleural cavity and to 
previously unaffected areas of the lung or that malignant cells 
will be implanted on the pleural surfaces. 

By use of these methods of study, together with repeated 
and thorough examinations of sputum*’ collected both by expec- 
toration and by direct bronchoscopic aspiration, a positive diag- 
nosis can be reached in roost cases. Unles.s there is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that a bronchogenic carcinoma is present, 
diagnostic examinations can be continued with profit over a 
period of as long as three weeks if necessary to reach a conclusion. 

It is worth while to decide whether a circumscribed pulmonaiy 
shadow is due to tuberculosis, p>-ogcnlc infection, or nMplasm, 
since inflammatory disease is treated by limited resection with 
conservation of uninvolved lung tissue, while carcinoma demands 
total pneumonectomy. Graham** has emphasized that in paj-'enjs 
with bronchogenic carcinoma, evidences of inoperability should 
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be sought before thoracotomy is performed. Signs and symptoms 
of incurability in malignant pulmonary disease include presence 
of serosanguineous pleural fluid or of demonstrable metastases, 
paralysis of the homolateral v'ocal cord or leaf of the diaphragm, 
severe pain in the thoracic wall or dowm the arm from invasion by 
tumor growth, or bronchoscopic evidence of involvement of the 
trachea by tumor. Not all of these signs are currently regarded as 
contraindication to palliative resection for pulmonarj* malig- 
nancy, however. 

Postural drainage is necessarj* tn both the nonsurgical and 
the preoperative treatment of bronchiectasis and productive 
pulmonary abscess. While the cavities can be emptied of pus by 
bronchosoapic aspiration, it is never possible or desirable to per- 
form this procedure often enough to keep the bronchial tree 
clean. Postural drainage, on the other hand, can be carried out 
by the patient without discomfort as often or for as long a time 
as necessary during the day and will be perfectly effective, as a 
rule, if properly done. 

Postural drainage depends mechanically on maintaining the 
affected bronchi at a higher level than the trachea for a long 
enough time to allow all the exudate to flow out by gravity. It Is 
performed most simply by bringing the patient over the side ol 
a high bed or end of a high tabic so that the thighs remain on the 
bed and the trunk is inverted directly downward, with the hands 
or elbows on the floor. A basin is used to collect the sputum. 
A markedly inverted position is necessary for effective drainage; 
it is useless to allow the patient to lean over the side of the bed 
with his elbows on a chair or to elevate tlie foot of the bed a few 
inches. The patient breathes deeply during postural drainage, 
to encourage prompt evacuation of e.xudate. Acutely ill or 
weakened patients may be unable to sustain the exertion of 
postural drainage by this method; in such cases the bed is placed 
in Trendelenburg position with eighteen inches of elev'ation at 
the foot, and the patient is placed on his side, with the diseased 
lung uppermost. Postural drainage by inversion usually is cffec- 
tiv’C wn’thin several minutes and can be carried out as often as 
necessary during the day without too much discomfort; drainage 
by elexTition of the foot of the bed requires at least several hours 
a day. For maximum effect the bed is kept elevated throughout 
the entire day to promote efficient emptying of the bronchial 
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exudate. Steam inhalations and cxpertorant drugs may aid 
drainage by thinning the exudate; brom hodilating diugs such as 
epinephrine administered parcnterallj in small dosage or by 
nebulizer just before postura/ drainage also are of \aluc. Occa- 
sional bronchoscopic aspiration is advisable In most cases. 

When postural drainage is performed properly and faith- 
fully, a marked improxement in general health and in the local 
pathologic process soon ensues. Tlie patient gains weight and 
strength, the amount of sputum decreases and the fetid odor 
'diminishes, and the attacks of respiratory tract infection and 
pneumonitis become less frequent. 

In the Operating Room. — ^An infusion of de.xtrnse (5 per 
cent) in distilled water is begun when the operation is started 
so that a transfusion can be given without delay if the need arises. 
Administration of from 500 to 1 400 cc. of blood is ad\ Liable as a 
routine procedure during or immediately after operation? involv- 
ing resection of pulmonary tissue; transfusions are most effective 
when blood is replaced as it is lieing lost rather th.in at a later 
time when the effects of hemorrhage have become clinically evi- 
dent. 

When postoperative leakage of blood, air, or e.xudate is 
CNpccted, Intercostal tube drainage (p 562) of the chest is insti- 
tuted at operation to provide for removal of the .accumulations 
of air or fluid during the days immediately following operation. 
The tubes arc clamped tightly at the time of insertion, and the 
clamps arc not removed until after each tube has been connected 
to a separate w'atcrseal or constant suction apparatus. Any air 
still trapped in the pleural cavity is removed by aspiration 
through the anterior Intercostal catheter or, if no catheter lias 
been inserted, by anterior thoracentesis. The tracheobronchial 
tree is cleared of mucus and blood by bronchoicopic aspiration 
before the patient leaves the operating room. Bronchoscopy 
is the method of choice but can be performed only if the* patient 
is still ancslhetizeel ; if the stage of rccowrv- is (K-gitmmg, reflexes 
are appearing, and the mouth and jaws arc tight, bronclioscopy 
is too diflicult and tracheobronchial aspiration is performed by 
catheter suction. In cither case an effort is made to clear bath 
bronchi of secretions. Betts and Lees’ have advised the intraven- 
ous administration of atropine, 0.6 mg. fer, 1/100), before per- 
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formance of tracheobronchial suction in a partially anesthetized 
patient to prevent the occurrence of a ^'ago\’agal reflex. 

Postoperative Care. — A private room and special nurses 
are engaged if possible. The patient is placed in the horizontal or 
Trendelenburg position until fully conscious in order to pro- 
mote drainage and prevent shock. The blood prKsure and pulse 
rate should be taken every fifteen minutes for several hours until 
stabilized. During the early postoperative period, the patient 
should lie on the operated side to avoid any interference with 
function of the good lung. ^Vhile occasional changes to the supine 
position are permissible, the patient is not aliened to lie with 
the operated side uppermost during this time; expansion of the 
intact lung is impaired and secretions from the traumatized lung 
may drain downward into the other, with resultant bronchial 
occlusion and possible atelectasis. WTien recovery from anesthesia 
is complete and the danger of shock is past, the patient should be 
propped up to encourage drainage of pleura! exudate through the 
intercostal tubes. Care of the tubes has been outlined on p. 562 

O.xygen is supplied as a routine measure for at least twenty- 
four hours; an intranasal catheter supplying from 5 to 6 liters of 
oxygen per minute is satisfactory. A face mask of the Boothby, 
Barach, or Lombard types will supply higher concentrations of 
oxygen but will be less acceptable to the patient. In no case, 
however, should a face mask be userl until recovery from anes- 
thesia is (xmiplete, since the patient may vomit during this time. 
Oxygen is not often necessary for more than a day or two, al- 
though it should be supplied at any time if the patient shows 
tachycardia, dyspnea, slight cyanosis, or signs of impending 
shock. Use of o.xygen as a therapeutic measure is often delayed 
too long; it should be supplied when the slightest indication de- 
velops rather than when the need for it is plainly apparent. 

Deep-breathing exercises are carried out each hour in the 
presence of an attendant, and exerdsing movements of the legs 
and feet are required at frequent intervals. Voluntary’ coughing 
is encouraged whenever there is evidence of accumulating bron- 
chial secretions. Most patients will object to these procedures but 
should be urged firmly to carry them out in spite of the tem- 
porary discomfort they cause. Regular changes of position and 
exercise of the extremities will aid greatly in prophylaxis of 
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thromboembolic disease, in improwment of rirculatory and 
respiratory function, and in rapid return of strength I'uil respira- 
tion and \oluntary cough .are of much value in prevention of 
atelectasis. If deep breathing is not performed voluntarily, it 
can be induced by administration of carbon dioxide (100 per cent) 
through a funnel held several indies from the patient’s nose for 
three or four breaths; more than this is not necessary. WTien 
coughing Is difficult because of pain in the wound, a single dose of 
morphine can be given torelievethediscomfort without depressing 
the respiration ; coughing will then be possible if the attendant 
will support the wound with firm manual pressure. The most 
effective method of redudng pain on cough, however, is by para- 
vertebral procaine block of the regional intercostal nerves. 
In occasional cases, clearing of bronchial exudate will be facili- 
tated by placing the bed in Trendelenburg position for a short 
time- Steam inhalations, with or without medication, are sooth- 
ing if an unproductive cough is present and may help to loosen 
the viscid e.\iidatc. 

WTien riles are present and cough is not fully effective, suc- 
tion aspiration of the tracheobronchial tree is carried out without 
too much delay. Follow'ing total or partial pneumonectomy, 
bronchoscopy is preferable to catheter suction and should be 
done before rather than after atelectasis develops. An x-ray 
film is taken following bronchoscopy to insure that no areas 
of lung still remain blockeil by bronchial exudate. 

Sedatives are required only occasionally if intercostal nerve 
block is performctl at operation. Both narcotic and hypnotic 
drugs are used when necessary to relieve pain or induce restful • 
sleep but are giiTO in minimal quantities in order to aioid depres- 
sion ol respiration and of general ph>'sical activity. Some of the 
newer analgesic drugs w’hidi produce relief of pain without de- 
pression of respiration may prove to be superior to morphine in 
routine care of patients ivho bai-e undergone thoracic surgery. 

Pulmonary resection is accompanied by significant loss of 
blood; even though seivral transfusions have been given before 
and during operation, administration of additional blood is in- 
dicated if recovery from anesthesia is slow', if signs of incipient 
shock are present, or if the blood pressure remains below’ normal. 
Reduction of the alv-eolar tissue available for oxygen exchange 
also necessitates maintenance of the blood hemoglobin at as 
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high a functional level as possible. Hematologic examination may 
not reveal anemia due to blood loss until several days have passed ; 
blood studies therefore are made at frequent inten.’als during the 
postoperative course. Postoperative blood transfusions are given 
slowly and at intervals to awid overloading of the pulmonary 
circulation, with consequent pulmonary edema. 

Fluids are supplied in sufficient quantity to meet the daily 
water requirements; little fluid is needetl during the day of opera- 
tion if moderately large amounts of blood have been transfused. 
As a rule, one or two infusions (1,000 c.c.) of dextrose (5 per cent) 
in distilled neater will suffice for the twenty-four hour period 
following operation; amounts of fluid totaling 2,500 c,c. daily by 
all routes will be adequate thereafter. Normal salt solution is not 
used for a period of forty-eight hours after operation; the develop- 
ment of salt lack at this time is much less likely than the retention 
of salt, with pulmonar>' edema. Moreos’er, appreciable quantities 
of salt are supplied by blood and plasma transfusions or by pro- 
tein hydrolysate infusions given during the immediate postopera- 
tive period. The total daily urinary output is measured and the 
chest is e.tamined frequently by auscultation to insure that the 
fluid intake is sufficient but not e.xcessive. 

Penicillin, begun a day or two before operation, Is continued 
for five days after operation as a prophylaxis against infection. 
If infection is present or should develop, penicillin is continued as 
long as necessary and may be supplemented with sulfadiazine. 
Streptomycin is indicated only in the lreatn\ent of infections due 
to gram-negative bacteria. 

Diet is adjusted to the patient’s ability to take ftx)d. A high 
protein, high carbohydrate liquid diet is provided as soon as pos- 
sible; the diet is increased progressively and high protein supple- 
mentary feedings are added, therapeutic doses of vitamin con- 
wntrates (B complex and C) are continued. 

Following total pneumonectomy, the empty pleural space be- 
comes obliterated gradually by shift of the mediastinum toward 
the defect, compensatory emphysema of the intact lung, ele\ation 
of the homolateral leaf of the diaphragm, rollection of serofibrin- 
ous exudate, thickening of the parietal pleura, and retraction of 
the chest wall. To reduce the x-olume of the empty hemithorax 
still further, some surgeons ha\*e ad\ised the performance of 
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thoracoplasty at a later date, although this procedure is being 
used lehs than in the past. 

X-ray and fluoroscopic examinations of the chest are made at 
interrals of two to three days to follow the progress of post- 
pncunioncctomy healing and to detect excessive accumulations of 
air or fluid. Large collections of air or exudate are reniOA-ed by 
thoracentesis as often as necessary', although aspiration should be 
stoppwl if the p.^ticnl complains of tightness or pain. A negative 
pressure strong enough to cause mediastinal shift and sudden 
overdistention of the remaining lung is undesirable; the intra- 
thoracic pressure should be adjusted to maintain the mediastinum 
in its normal position for at least sewal days after opemtion. Ac- 
cumulations of fluid and air that do not displace the mediasti- 
num are allowed to remain; the Jiir is soon absorbed spon- 
taneously and the fluid gradually thickens to a gelatinous con- 
sistency, with formation of a heavy fibrinous layer on the pleural 
surface. The incision is usually closed without drainage at opera- 
tion; if intercostal cathcler-watcrsca! drnin.age is instituted for 
some reason, however, suction is not applied for several days 
unless necessary* to maintain the mediastinal structures in their 
normal mid-position. After this length of time, gentle suction 
(- 8 to - 10 cm. of water) can bcapplied to draw themediastmum 
gr.idually toward the empty homitfiorax. 

\\1iile collection of sterile e.\udate in the empty pleural 
space favors obliteration of the cavity, it also presents a po- 
tenti.ll haz.ird in the occasional case in which bronchopleural 
fistula develops. Opening of the bronchial stump following 
pneumonectomy carries an extremely high mortality rate, few 
patients surviving this complication. Symptoms include cough, 
dyspnea, and evidences of tension pneumothorax; in some cases 
an abund.int discharge of serous or serohemorrhagic fluid is 
coughed up from the trachea. If the stump opens widely, 
pleural serous exudate may be sucked rapidly through the open- 
ing, with flooding of the bronchial tree in the opposite lung. 
In other cases, sudden development of pneumothorax may cause 
marked reduction of vic.il capacity due to displacement of the 
mediastinum and interference with function of the intact lung. 
Whether the bronchial leak is lai^e or small, empyema wiH 
develop subsequently as a result of passage of bacteria through 
the open bronchus into the pleural cavity filled with serofibrinous 
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fluid. Immediate treatment includes bronchoscopic aspiration 
if necessary, prompt establishment of constant suction drainage 
(—8 to -12 cm. of water) through anterior and posterior inter- 
costal tubes, administration of oxreen by nasal catheter or ni*isk, 
and administration of penidllin in high dosage. Intercostal 
drainage is continued until the bronchopleural fistula is entirely 
healed, which may require three or more weeks. Empyema 
developing in these cases is treated in the usual manner by as- 
piration of collections of thin pus not sufficiently drained by the 
intercostal tube and by open drainage tvith rib resection after 
several weeks have passed and the bronchopleural fistula is 
solidly healed. Multiple pleural abscesses may occur, neces- 
sitating resection of the overlying rib segments for external 
drainage; thoracoplasty will be necessary later to obliterate the 
chronic empyema pockets in such a case. 

Chief causes of death following pneumonectomy include 
cardlot'ascular complications, pulmonary embolism, pneumonia, 
opening of the bronchial stump with empyema and pneumo* 
thoraxi hemorrhage, and postoperative shock. Total pneu- 
monectomy for carcinoma still presents a discouraging picture; 
Ochsner and associates'* report statistics of their clinical cases 
which show that resection will prove to be possible in scarcely 
more than one-third of the patients, and of this small group 
appro.ximately one-foutth of the patients succumb to operation 
and only about one-fifth survive for five years. The operation 
is distinctly worth w'hile in spite of the low survi\al rate, how- 
ever, since the mortality of untreated pulmonary malignancy 
is 100 per cent. 

Following lobectomy, the chief consideration is the prompt 
re-e.\pansion of the remaining lung tissue. In some cases the 
amount of exudation following lobectomy is slight and of little 
significance; in other cases, a large amount of serous fluid may 
collect, for e.\ample. xvhen pleural adhesions must be freed, or 
hilar inflammation is present, or contamination occurs during 
operation, or the tourniquet technique must be used for hilar 
ligation. Accumulation of fluid folloxving lobectomy will prevent 
full re-e.Kpansion of the lung and will favor dex’elopment of 
empyema; postoperative catheter drainage therefore is em- 
ployed. 
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Each imercoslal drainage tube is connected to a separate 
waterseal or constant suction drainage apparatus (Figs. 61 and 
62) '« Altliougli puimonar>’ re-e>p.tnsion sliould be complete 
witliin twenty-four to forty-eight hours, it is not advisable to 
apply suction CNcvcding -8 to -10 cm. (-3 to -4 inches) of 
water: excessive retiuction of intrathorncic pressure will cause 
pain in the chest and v.ill enc»urage ooiing of blood from the 
field of operation. 

Strong negative pressure in the chest at this stage also 
tends to pull nccuniulations of mucus deeper into the bronchi 
and to decrease the efficiency of coughing. Close watch is kept 
to make sure that the tubes function properly and that the chest 
remains dear; if air or fluid accumulates in spite of the catheter 
drainage, thoracentesis is done at once and repeated as necessary. 
Following thoracentesis on each occasitm, penicillin (100,000 
units in 20 c.c. of sterile normal salt solution) is instilled into 
the chest, Sampson and CoIIiV’ have suggested that postlo- 
bectomy atelectasis accompanied by pleural hffuslon should 
be treated by bronchoscopy before the effusion is tapped; if the 
fluid is withdrawn first, the increasing negative intrathoradc 
pressure will cause mucus to be draim deeper into the small 
bronchi. 

If re-expansion is not complete after two daj-s have passed, 
even though the pleural accumulations of fluid and air have been 
remov’ed, bronchoscopic aspiration is performed to eliminate 
atelectasis as a possible cause. The amount of catheter suction 
am be increased gradually and progressively up to -8 to -12 
inches of water after this time if ncccssari' Care of the inter- 
costal catheters h.is been described (p 562). 

Prompt expansion of the remaining lung is usually followed 
by rapid recovery; if re-expansion is delaj-ed, such serious com- 
plications as atelectasis, bronchopleural fistula, and massive 
empyema may ensue. Atelectasis in the remaining lobe often 
leads to consolidation and pneumonitis, with delay in con- 
valtscence. Prompt re-expati^a of the remaining lobe also 
tends to reduce the inddence of bronchopleural fistula and em- 
pyema both by filling the thoradc cadty completely and by- 
covering the freshly cut bronchial stump. Leakage of air or 
local abscess formation around the suturwl bronchus then tends 
to remain limited to a small area in the mediastinum, and sub- 
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sequent healing and absorption of exudate is more likely to 
occur spontaneously. 

An anterior catheter, if used, is withdrawn as soon as air 
is cleared from the intrapleural space. A posterior tube, how- 
e\'er, is allowed to remain for ten to fourteen daj-s to keep the 
chest cleared of exudate until firm adhesions have formed be- 
tween the e.\panding lung and the parietal pleura; too early 
removal of the catheter may permit exudate to accumulate and 
the lung to be collapsed away from the thoracic wall. Occasion- 
ally a small empyema pocket will develop at the lung base, re- 
quiring treatment by rib resection and closed suction drainage 
approximately three to four weeks after operation. 

Pulmonary Resection for Suppurative Disease.— 

BRONailECTASis.— Unusually good results arc obtained in 
selected cases by removal of the diseased portions of the lung in 
treatment of bronchiectasis. The mortality of the procedure has 
steadily declined almost to a negligible figure with improvements 
In surgical technique and in hospital care of the affected patients; 
the report of I*Cay and assodates,** describing 220 consecutive 
lobectomies for brondiicctasis with a single postoperative death, 
is typical of the avccllent results being obtained in many medical 
centers. 

Less than half of patients with bronchiectasis arc 
eligible for surgery, however; operation is most successful in 
young people w'ho luve had the disease only a short time and in 
patients with involvement of only one lobe. If suppurative 
disease of the bronchi has been present over a period of years, 
particularly if onset was at an early age, prolonged atelectasis 
and infection of the surrounding lung tissue will be present, with 
fibrosis and destruction of the involved pulmonary parenchyma; 
empyema also may occasionally dewlop in such cases. Patients 
of this typo arc likely to be poor oporativo risks; postoperathe 
pulmonary* re-expansion tends to be slow, with resulting anoxia 
and cy'anosis, and pneumonitis and empyema are likely to com- 
plicate recovery. Patients writh asthma, cuirdiovascular disease, 
or chronic emphysema also are poor risks for lobectomy because 
of the dangerous reduction in •vita! capacity. WTiilc oper- 
ation is safest in patients with utulati^l bronchiectasis, it ts pos- 
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sible ill some cases with bilateral disease to resect the involved 
lobe or lobes of the right lung at one stage and the left lower 
lobe and lingula several months later. A procedure of this extent 
can be done only if the patient is an excellent operative risk and 
if there is no evidence of disease in either upper lobe (with the 
e.Kception of the lingula); these two lobes must be suffident to 
carry on the respiratory requirements follow ing operation. The 
postoperative course in patients w'ith bilateral bronchiectati'c 
disease is a great deal more likely to be complicated than in 
those in whom all the involverl lung tissue can be removerl at a 
single stage. 

Preoperative preparation, as outlinetl previously', is designed 
to improve the patient’s general condition, to decrease the 
amount and rate of production of sputum, and to reduce the re- 
sidual inflammation around the diseased bronchi. Broncho- 
graphic studies are made to outline the bronchial tree in each 
of the fix'e lo^ea, roentgenograms being obtained in postero- 
anterior, lateral, and right and left oblique planes. X-ray vis- 
ualization is repeatetl if necessaf>' until fully satisfactory demon- 
strntions are made throughout both lungs. Operation is not 
performed until all the iodized oil has been cleared from the 
lungs, which usually requires two months or mOre. During this 
period of delay, an appropriate diet is taken, u ith supplementary 
protein feedings, iron preparations, and vitamins; postural drain- 
age is performed for as iortg a periotl each day as possible, xvith 
bronchoscopic aspiration at intervals; and moderate exercise is 
advised. 

Operation is planned when the patient's general condition 
has improved suffidently. the foul odor of the sputum has 
clearerl, and the amount of sputum has decreased to a minimum : 
if empyema has been present, it should be cured completely be- 
fore operation is undertaken. WTiile not entirely necessary, it 
is best to perform lobectomy for bronchiectasis in the summer 
months when the inddence of respiratory' tract infection is 
lowest. 

The fiatient should enter the hospital at least two weeks 
before operation. Laboratory studies are made, measures for 
improvement of the general condition are undertaken, postural 
drainage is continued, Antal capadty is determined, ami thorough 
examination of the sputum is made, including add-fast stains. 
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Bronchoscopy is performed during this time to note the degree 
of progress since initiation of treatment as well as the amount 
of acute inflammation remaining in the affected areas. Peni- 
cillin is administered intramuscularly to control the peribronchial 
inflammation and pneumonitis and by aerosol to reduce the 
bronchial suppuration and formation of sputum. Doses of 50,000 
units in aqueous solution cvci^' three hours arc given by intra- 
muscular injection for a week before and a week after operation. 
Aerosol penicillin inhalation is of considerable value in redudng 
the Acute inflammation of the bronchial mucosa; within ten 
to fourteen daj^s the sputum becomes thinner, less purulent, of 
a less offensive odor, and decreased in amount. Improvement 
due'to aerosol penicillin is measured by recording the amount 
and character of the sputum reco\'ered each day, with occasional 
bacteriologic examination; penicillin is continued until'secretion 
is minimal. Longer periods of treatment are required for pa- 
tients with long-standing disease, especially if saccular dilata- 
tions, abscess cavities, or areas of atelectasis arc present. To be 
of value, aerosol penicillin must be used In conjunction with 
postural drainage; the medication cannot pass through bronchi 
blocked by accumulations of thick mucus. 

Aerosol penicillin can be given with little difficulty by the 
technique recommended by Findlay and Sweet,** using a Vapo- 
nephrin nebulizer connected to an oxygen tank by means of a 
rubber tube equipped with a Y tube. Peniallin (50,000 units 
in I C.C. of normal salt solution) is placed in the nebulizer and 
oxygen flow is set at 5 liters per minute. Inspiration should be 
deep and slow, and each breath is retained for five seconds be- 
fore exhalation. The open arm of the V tube is blocked only 
during actual inhalation and is allowed to remain open during 
e.xpiration and while the patient holds his breath. The oxygen 
current therefore flows through the nebulizer only during in- 
spiration, penicillin being vaporized only at this time. Aerosol 
penicillin is given ever>' three hours during the day and night, 
twenty minutes being required for each dose; as improvement 
proceeds, one night dose can be omitterl. The nebulizer is cleaned 
with normal salt solution after each dose of penicillin. 

Operation is best performed in the early afternoon to permit 
preoperative postural drainage and ex'acuation of the night 
sputum. Because of the presence of inflammatory changes, the 
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operation must be done with care; lobectomy for inflammatorj’ 
disease may be more difRcult than total pneumonectonjy Post- 
operative care is directed toward prevention of shock and anoxia, 
promotion of rapid re-expansion of remaining lung tissue, and 
prevention or prompt withdrawal of pleural accumulations of 
fluid and air. Transfusion of blood and adnjlnistration of oxygen 
in high concentration is routine in all cises. Atelectasis or failure 
of expansion of the remaining lung tissue is one of the common- 
est serious complications; every effort is made to keep the bronchi 
free of accumulating mucus and to keep the pleural cavit>’ free 
of accumulating air, exudate, or blood. Care of the drainage 
tubes has been outlined prexiously (p. 562). 

Lung Abscess. — ^The pathologic process characteristic of 
lung abscess progresses rapidly through its early stages, an 
area of necrosis with surrounding suppurative pneumonitis de- 
veloping within a few days. As the gangrenous pulmonary tissue 
liquefies, a cavity is formed, usually adth erosion into a bronchus 
and spontaneous ex'acuation. Completely drained lung abscess 
caxdties will heal; if drainage through the bronchus is adequate, 
a cure can be effected occasionally In faxorahle cases by medical 
supportive treatment. As a rule, however, bronchial drainage 
does not keep the cavit>' sufficiently empty to permit total col* 
lapse of its walls and obliteration. With progression to the 
chronic stage after si-x weeks or more, scar tissue develops in the 
abscess wall, which becomes rigid and resistant to collapse. 

Preliminary treatment of early acute lung abscess includes 
general care of the usual type with high protein diet, xitamins, 
penicillin, and blood transfusion as indicated, postural drainage 
for as prolonged periods as possible, bronchoscopy at intervals, 
and complete bed rest. Bronchoscopy is performed both for 
identification of the bronchus through which the pus is draining 
and for evacuation of the abscess cavity; occasionally a foreign 
body is found and can be remox’ed. The patient should remain 
in bed with the inx'olved side downward, particularly when 
asleep, to a\-oid flow of pus into the bronchial tree of the intact 
lung. Artificial pneumothorax is never used for collapse therapy 
of a cavitation due to putrid lungalBcess; it is dangerous in the 
early stages because spread of the necrotirlng pneumonitis may 
result from increase in intralhoracic pressure and in any case it 
may cause tearing of pleural adherions with resultant emp>ema. 
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Aspiration by a thoracentesis needle is nev'er permissible in tliag- 
nosis or treatment of lung abscess; pus will be deposited along 
the track of the needle during withdrawal, with resulting em- 
pyema or spread of infection within the pulmonary parenchyma. 

Acute lung abscess is treated consen’atively for two to four 
weeks folloudng onset; spontaneous healing will be evident by 
this time in favorable cases. Surgical drainage by pneumotomy 
is performed within three to six weeks after onset if symptoms 
are progressive and the patient's condition shows no improve- 
ment. If operation is delayed until more than tuu months have 
passed, the disease will have progressed into the chronic stage, 
with deterioratiori in the patient’s general health and deposition 
of rigid scar tissue in the wall of the abscess. As originally 
demonstrated by Neuhof and Touroff,*® surgical drainage of 
putrid lung abscess within the first several weeks of the disease 
will produce a much higher percentage of cures and a much 
lower incidence of serious complications than will delay of drain- 
age until the stage of chronidty, after a prolonged trial of non- 
surgical treatment. These authors emphasize the facts that the 
abscess is fully developed within two weeks, with a well-demar- 
cated cavity and liquefied contents, and that adhesions between 
the overlying lung and the chest wall are almost inxariably 
present by this time. If the absews is allowed to progress to 
chronicity under supportive treatment, spreading pneumonitis 
is likely to occur, with production of multiple abscesses, atelec- 
tasis, pulmonarj’ fibrosis, bronchiect.isis. or empyema with for- 
mation of localized pockets. In such cases sui^ical drainage af- 
fords a variable degree of improvement but rarely effects a cure: 
residual sinuses, bronchocutaneous fistulas, and evidences of 
undrained infection may remain after operation. The patient’s 
general condition progressi\"eIy deteriorates and metastatic ab- 
scesses may occur, life expectancy being relati%"e*y short when 
residua! infection persists. 

Practically all lung abscesses lie distally in the puImonar>' 
parenchyma beneath the pleural surface and in close pro.ximity 
to the thoradc wall, the overl>ing layer of lung tissue being thin, 
airless, and avascular. In some cases, however, the lesion ap- 
proaches the pleural surface opposite the diaphragm, the medi- 
astinum, or the interlobar fissures rather than opposite the 
costal pleura, this type bring somewhat inaccurately termed 
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‘‘central abscess.” While eKternal sur^'ioii drainage of lung 
abscesses is facilitated by their peripheral location, accurate 
identification of the invol\‘'«l bronchopulmonary segment and 
exact localization with reference to the chest wall are necessary 
before surgery can be undertaken 

for localization of the lesion, roentgenograms are made in 
the posteroanterior, lateral, and oblique planes. If the site of 
the abscess is uncertain or the patient is acutely ill, NeuhoP' 
adweates use of the “spot” method of localization suggested by 
Rabin. According to this proceilure, the relation of the ab- 
scess to the chest wall is delcrmine<l as exactly as jwssible by 
fluoroscopic or x-ray study, and a small amount of a sterile 
mixture of iodized oil and methylene blue is injected into the 
intercostal musculature at this point. X-ray films are then 
taken to demonstrate the relation of the iodized oil to the ab- 
scess; the oil may be immediately over the lesion or as much as 
several centimeters distant. At operation the methylene blue is 
exposed, giving a fixed point of reference to the abscess and per- 
mitting accurate operative exposure. To avoid error the iodized 
oil must l)e injeottxl into (he Intercostal muscle rather than into 
the sulHrutanoous tissue. 

Measures similar to those used in conservative treatment 
are cantinue<l until the patient is in satisfactory condition. 
Operation is performed under general anesthesia, a segment of 
rib being excised as exactly ns possible over the siteol the }esion. 
The overlying parietal pleura should be found to be thickened 
and opaque. An aspirating needle Is inserted through the ad- 
herent pleura to identify the abscess cavity, which is then un- 
roofed with the actual cautery. Pockets are broken down very 
gently by insertion of the finger, and a fine-meshed gauze pack 
is introduced. The procedure usually followed when pleural 
adhesions arc absent is to pack the wound with gauze down to 
the intact pleura and apply a dressing: five to six days later, 
when pleural adhesions have dcvelope<l in response to the irrita- 
tion of a foreign body, the pack can Iw removed and the abscess 
drained without danger of empyema- 

Postoperative improvement should be prompt and progres- 
sive, if not, it is probable that undrained pockets are still present. 
The pack is removed and changed under general anesthesia 
(sodium pentothal) after five to six days and is changed evx-ry 
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three to five days as necessary thereafter. The resulting wound 
is alloued to heal slonly by granulation from the bottonj, over 
a period of four to eight ueete, to insure complete eradication 
of the anaerobic organisms. The opening in the chest wall ts kept 
open by means of a pack or soft rubber tube until the patient 
is entirely free of symptoms, sputum has disappeared, and x-ray 
shows no evidence of pulmonary infiltration. 

Complications following pneumotomy sometimes are seri- 
ous; sudden emptying of the abscess Into a bronchus during oper- 
ation may fill the trachea with putrid pus and flood the brondiial 
tree of the intact lung. Henmrrhagc may occur after operation 
from a blood \-essel in the abscess caWty, eroded by tlie gangre- 
nous pneumonitis, although presence of the pack tends to mini- 
mize this danger. Persistent bronchial fistula, with external leak- 
age of air through the wound, is a frequent complication of surgi- 
cal drainage for chronic lung abscess and occasionally may cause 
a significant reduction in vital capacity. Bronchopleurocutancous 
fistulas usually heal spontaneously but may prove resistant to 
conser%'at5ve measures, requiring later operative repair or 
lobectomy. 

Because external drainage is only partially effective in 
treatment of chronic lung abscess, lobectomy is being employed 
In an increasing number of selected cases. S^Yeet“ has aban- 
doned many of the secondary’ operations for treatment of chronic 
abscess, such as thoracoplasty, plastic procedures for closure of 
chronic carities, and even redrainage after failure of primary 
surgical drainage; he advocates early surgical drainage during 
the first few weeks, with lobectomy if pneumotomy faib to cure 
or if the patient is first seen in the chronic stage, with an ad- 
x'anc»d abscess or a history of significant hemorrhage. Valle^ 
recommends lobectomy if the carity does not heal and broncho- 
pleural fistula persists for as long as six months following cautery' 
drainage, cautioning that lobectomy should not be done while 
the infection is still active. Lindskog** adrises primary resection, 
without preliminary surgical drainage, for chronic abscess with 
multiple pockets or widespread destruction in one or more 
lobes, secondary broncbiectasas. atelectasis and pneumonitis 
not improved by bronchoscopy, sex-ere bleeding, or perforation 
with loculated empyema, WTiile the mortality rate of lobectomy 
for pulmonary abscess is still high, it is lower than that of in- 
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effective conserA’ntive trefitment, and the operjtion will produce 
permanent cure m properly selected cases. 

Patients with lung al)sccss are prepared for loheclomy in 
much the same way as patients tvith bronchiectasis; it is par- 
ticularly important to rerluce local inflammation by properly 
performed postural drainage, tvith bronchoscopy at intervals. 
High protein diet, supplementary high protein feedings, large 
doses of vitamin preparations, and administration of blood 
transfusions until the patient's hemoglobin, hematocrit, and 
blood wlume reach normal levels are indispensable preoperative 
measures: penicillin is administered by aerosol and by intra- 
muscular injection as in the patient with bronchiectasis. The 
cavity is emptied by postural drainage on the morning of opera- 
tion and bronchoscopy is done after anesthesia has been induced. 
An infusion is started before the incision is made so that blood 
can be administered later tvithout delay: as a rule, from 500 to 
1,500 C.C. ol blood arc given during lobectomy. It is well also for 
the anesthetist to be prepared for bronchoscopy during the course 
of operation in the event that the abscess should suddenly dis- 
chai^e Its contents into the trachea. Lobectomy is especially 
difficult in those cases because of pronounced inflammatory in- 
filtration and induration of the hilar structures and lymph nodes. 

Empyema will occur in a v'ery high percentage of cases 
following lobectomy for lung abscess, especially if the tourniquet 
technique is use<l or if the Operation is secondary to a previous 
drainage procedure: For this reason drainage of the chest by in- 
tercostal catheter may be insufl5denl;asmall segment is resected 
from the eighth rib in the posterior axillary line and a soft rubber 
tube (one-fourth indi) is insertetl to fit snugly into the pleural 
opening and is fixed to the chest by an airtight dressing. If 
contamination has occurred during operation or if postoperative 
empyema is reasonably certain to develop, a short segment of 
the sixth rib also is resected in the mammillary line and a similar 
rubber tube inserted. Eadi tube is connected to a waterseal 
apparatus for efoseef efrafnage. 

Postoperative care and management of the drainage lubes 
are the same as following lobectomy for other conditions. ^ Blood 
transfusions are necessary even though the blood constituents • 
were close to normal before operation and transfusions were 
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given in the operating room; penidllin is administered routinely 
for several days before operation and for at least se\'en days 
afterward. Serious complications, besides those to be anticipated 
following any lobectomy, include rapidly tleveloping sepsis with 
spreading pneumonitis, empy'enia with residual abscesses, and 
subphrenic space infection. 

Ptilmonar}’ Tuberculosis. — Perhaps the cardinal principle 
in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis is the institution of 
absolute rwt both for the diseased lung and for the patient 
Progressively improved methods of attaining this objective have 
produced t»rrespondingIy improved therapeutic results. Sana- 
torium care with absolute bed rest, nutritional therapy, and 
an attitude of optimism and encouragement are fundamental 
measures of securing psychic and physical rest for the patient; 
\'arious methods of collapse therapy are employed to secure 
physiologic rest for the diseased tissues. 

Progress of the tuberculous lesion depends upon the relation 
between e.\udative tissue destruction and reparative healing 
fibrosis; necrosis of tissue is followed by liquefaction and cavita- 
tion, which is the most serious deterrent to healing and the chief 
cause of chronlcity in pulmonary tuberculosis. As in the case 
of putrid lung abscess, spontaneous drainage is effected through 
a communicating bronchus. Tuberculous cavities, however, 
usually drain completely but have little tendenc)* to heal spon- 
taneously, while lung abscesses rarely drain completely but will 
usually heal if they do. 

Persistence of the tuberculous cavity is due to progressive 
excavation and continued exudative infiltration in some cases and 
to rigid organization of the walls with chronic scarring and 
deposition of fibrous tissue in others. When optimum con- 
ditions are present, small cavities with complete drainage some- 
times ^vill heal by scarring. In other cases, effective contraction 
of the lesion will be prevented by pathologic changes in the 
surrounding lung and pleura. For example, fibrous organization 
in the parenchyma around the lesion will splint the walls of the 
cavity and prevent contraction; inflammatory adhesions be- 
tw’een the overlying parietal and \isoeral pleural surfaces will 
exert traction on the subjacent cavity wall and tend to hold it 
open; and progressive pulmonary parenchymal fibrosis will 
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reduce the healing power and the resistance to infection of the 
lung tissue itself. In addition, the alternating tension and re- 
laxation produced b> the respiratory ino\ements of the thora.\ 
and diaphragm keep the dis&rscd tissue in a state of constant 
activity that interferes greatly with the progress of repair. 
An open cavity acts as an ev-er-prcsent source of tuberculous 
infection, predisposing to spread of the disease to other pans 
of the lung, to the tracheobronchial tree, to the opposite lung, 
or to the blood stream, with metastasis throughout the body. 
Hemorrhage may take place from woded blood vessels within 
the cavity wall, secondary Infection of the cavity with pyogenic 
organisms may occur, or tuberculous or mixed empyema may 
develop, in some cases with a complicating bronchopleural 
fistula. 

Frequent x*ray examinations of the chest are made in the 
patient w ith early tuberculosis to follow the progress of the disease 
and to detect the first evidence of cavity formation; active meas- 
ures to promote healing .arc undertaken as soon ns such a lesion is 
noted. Treatment by collapse therapy is being instituted earlier 
in the course of the dise.ise than formerly, with considerable im- 
provement in results. Serial roentgenograms of the chest are 
of the greatest importance in evaluating the course of the disease 
and, to afford maximum information, should be studied with the 
help of a radiologist. Throughout his entire illness, the pa- 
tient with cavitation due to pulmonar>’ tuberculosis should be 
cared for by the internist working in close cooperation with the 
surgeon. Successful surgical treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis requires considerable experience with every aspect of 
the disease; proper choice and accurate timing of the operative 
procedures are possible only by consideration of the individual 
patient from both the medical and the surgical standpoints. 

Tuberculous pulmonary lesions which do not respond to 
more conservativ'e metliods of collapse therapy are treated by 
thoracoplasty, which permits selective permanent collapse of the 
diseased area of lung, with preservation of function of normal 
lung tissue. The upper part of the lung can be collapsed more 
effectiv'ely by this means than b>' any other. Resection of gradu- 
ated lengths of from five to eight ribs is neces.sary to secure full 
relaxation and lmniobiH2ation of the involved lung area; the pro- 
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ccdure is performed in stages approximately three uecks apart, 
not more than three ribs being removed on each occasion. 

Thoracoplasty is a serious operation, the mortality rate 
ranging up to 10 per cent, and both the deformity caused by 
renm’al of part of the bony thoradc framework and the de- 
functionalization of the underlying lung are permanent. Im- 
proved general care and earlier employment of the operation, how- 
ever, are beginning to effect a sharp reduction in mortality rate, 
with corresfwnding improvement in operative results Patients 
to be treated by thoracoplasty are chosen with care and their 
entire preoperative and posioperatit'e courses are followed by 
the internist as well as the surgeon. The chief indications for 
thoracoplasty in tuberculosis include fairly extensive unilateral 
disease, particularly in the upper lung region, with or without 
cavitation but with evidence of fibrosis and a healing reaction 
and with little or no response to collapse therapy by artificial 
pneumothorax- Chronic nontubcrciilous pyogenic or mixed em- 
pyema nhich cannot be controlled by rib resection and open 
drainage also may be treated satisfactorily by thoracoplasty as a 
final resort. Thoracoplasty is not applicable to patients who arc 
poor surgical risks; some of the contraindications to the operation 
include actively progressing tuberculous lesions in either lung, 
particularly at the base, or in other parts of the body, and asso- 
ciated disease such as asthma, emphysema, heart disease with im- 
pairment of cardiac function, renal or hepatic disease, or dia- 
betes. 

Before operation is planned, complete blood studies are ob- 
tained, including red and white cell counts, hemoglobin content, 
hematocrit, and serum protein concentration; transfusions are 
administered until the blood ^ulues have reached fully normal 
levels. Liver and kidney function studies also are made. The 
vital capacity is determined, patients who exhibit a rital ca- 
pacity below 1,200 c.c. are not acceptable surgical risks in general. 
If evidences of cardiac disease are present, the necessary studies 
are performed, although the most dependable information can 
be obtained by such simple functional tests as determination of 
exercise tolerance and the ability of the patient to hold his 
breath. Rerluction of vital capadty and of exerdse tolerance 
sometimes may be due simply to poor muscle tonus in patients 
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who have been confined to b«l; considerable improvement can 
be secured by permitting graded amounts of evercise before 
operation. In other respects general preoperative measures are 
much the same as those instituted lieforc any other major 
operation. 

The greatest immediate danger of thoracoplasty is the pro- 
duction of .shock in a weakenetl patient. Although the procedure 
. should not be prolongerl, every effort is made to operate with 
gentlene^, to avoid loss of blood, and to secure perfect hemo- 
stasis. Transfusion is given during operation in all cases and 
after operation as a routine; o.vygen also is of value during the 
early postoperativeperiod. FurtherdepressionofanaJreadydimin- 
ished cardiac reserve may occur following removal of several 
ribs because of meiliastinal shift and retluced pulmonary venti- 
lation; sagging of the left anterior chest wall against the heart 
is prevented by allowing several centimeters of the anterior rib 
ends to remain. 

In some cases (ximdoxUal respiration will be noted; re- 
section of large segments of several adjacent ribs reduces tho- 
racic support so that the affected portion of the. chest wall will 
be drawn inward on inspiration and forced outward on expi- 
ration. The parado.xical movements reduce the efficiency of 
respiration and interfere with air exchange in the normal lung 
tissue. Dyspnea, anoxemia, and interference with cardiac func- 
tion are produced. Moreover, loss of support in the overling 
chest wall reduces the effectiveness of cough in clearing secre- 
tions from the collapsed lung and even permits air to be blown 
into the rela.xecl lung during cough, fordng the accumulated 
secretions deeper into the bronchi. Collecting secretions tend 
to overflow from the collapsed lung downward into the unin- 
volved lung, and atelectasis and pneumonitis may result. Para- 
doxical respiration can be diminished and its untoward effects 
prevented by preoperaiive and postoperative aspiration of any 
air or fluid that has accumulated in the pleural cavity and by 
firm pressure strapping over the area of rib resection. 

General measures of postoperative care are institutwl, in- 
cluding frequent changes of position, exercise of the arms and 
legs deep breathing and prophylactic coughing to keep the 
tracheobronddal tree dear, and maintenance of an adequate 
fluid and nutritional intake. Wound iofection is not uncommon 
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foUownng thoracoplasty; the character of the indsion and of the 
operative proadure itself tend to favor the growth of contami- 
nating bacteria. U'hen significant infection develops, adminis- 
tration of penicillin is begun at once and enough sutures are 
remo\*ed promptly to afford ample drainage for the entire in- 
\oIved region. If adherent pleura or diseased lung ts torn dur- 
ing operation, espedally in the vertebra] region, tuberculous 
wound infection or empyema may result. 

The patient's cardiorespiratory equilibrium and general 
ph>'sical condition return to a satisfactory state within three to 
four weeks following thoracoplasty, and the next stage can be 
performed. Following the second stage, so much support has 
been removed from the chest nail that adhesive strapping is 
insufficient and a broad binder is required. A pressure dressing 
is used after thoracoplasty not only to prevent paradovical 
respiration, but also to increase the degree of collapse of the 
chest n-all and to maintain compression of the collapsed lung 
until sufficient bony growth from the remaining periosteum has 
taken place to fix the thoracic wall permanently in its new po- 
sition. Gauze pads or rubber sponges may be used, although 
many operators have devised thoracoplasty binders according 
to their own preferences. Skinner** suggests the use of a sponge 
rubber ball wrapped in Weenes, pushed firmly into the site of 
the thoracoplasty, and held in place by broad adhesive tape 
straps, applied tightly in a circular fashion; the chest is pro- 
tected by stockinet. 

Rtstclion of the Inng is being employed with increasing fre- 
quenej' in treatment of patients with tuberculous lesions who 
do not respond to .irtifidal pneumothorax or to thoracoplasty. 
Since tuberculosis, unlike early cardnoma or bronchiectasis, 
cannot be eradicated by pulmonarv' resection, the selection of 
patients for treatment by this method requires a considerable 
amount of judgment and e.\perience from both the metlical 
and the surgical aspects. 

According to present imUcations,** pulmonary resection is 
most useful in treatment of tuberculous bronchial stenosis with 
irreparable damage to the lung behind the point of obstruction 
or of rigid thick-walled cavities that cannot be treatetl eflecti\'ely 
by prolonged artificial pneumothorax or thoracoplasty. Other 
indications that are less clearly defined include the presence of 
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relatively ad\'anced degrees of tubercult)us atelectasis or bron- 
chiectasis or of large areas of w-ell-demarcated tissue destruction, 
with no active lesions elsewhere in the pulmonarj' parenchyma. 
The mortality rate for pulmonar)* resection in tuberculosis has 
decreased greatly as a result of careful ev’aluation and proper 
selection of cases and of unremitting care during the period of 
operation. Sweet has emphasized* the fact that tuberculous 
pulmonarj* disease still remains after resection of the largest 
or most active foci and that the patient’s immunologic forces 
must be depended upon to overcome the remainder. The op- 
eration is not a substitute for collapse therapy, therefore, and is 
not used if there is a possibility of controlling the disease by arti- 
ficial pneumothorax or by thoracopbsty It is espedallv dan- 
gerous when actit'e tuberculous foci, no matter how small, are 
present in other parts of the lung. 

Before operation cm be planned, thorough studies of the 
Involved and the unlnvoU-^ lung tissues must be made and the 
condition of the patient inv'estigated from every standpoint, 
with close collaboration between surgeon and internist. Bron- 
choscopic examination is performed to search for tuberculous 
involvement of the bronchi: the level of resection or the pos-sibil* 
Ity of resection is determined in part by the presence of'tuber- 
culous ulceration in the draining bronchus, which must be 
divided at operation through a healthy area uninvolved by dis- 
ease. Even though preoperative appraisal is made carefully and 
accurately, howe\"eT, the extent of disease found at operation 
may be much greater than expected, and resection may be en- 
tirelj' impossible or pneumonectomy rather than lol>ectomy may 
be necessary'. 

At operation, transfusion of blood is begun as the operation 
is started. Since the procedure may be difficult and prolonged, 
at least 1,500 cc. of blood should be available for administration 
in the operating room. Following pneumonectomy, the chest 
\s closed without drainage; following lobectomy, intercostal 
tube drainage may' or may not be employed according to the 
preference of the surgeon. If drainage is not used,*’ residual air 
or collections of fluid are removed from the chest by thoracen- 
tesis sufficiently often to tnmntain negative pressure and to 
encourage re*expanston of the remaining lung. Most surgeons 
drain the chest following lobectomy; Ox’erholt and associates-’ 
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employ t>vo rubber catheters (24 French) for drainage during 
the period of twenty-four to forty-eight hours following lo- 
bectomy. the tubes being brought through the anterior end of 
the thoracotomy incision and connected to a suction apparatus 
supplying negative pressure of about 12 cm. of water. A pressure 
dressing is applied to the wound and tracheobronchial aspiration 
is done to clear both lungs of retained secretions. 

Postoperative care is generally the same as that following 
pulmonarj’ resection for other disease, although prolonged com- 
plete bed rest and sanatorium care are necessary- for a minimum 
of six months to encourage healing of remaining lesions. Routine 
performance of surgical collapse therapy is adv-ocated** follow- 
ing postoperative recovery from pulmonary* resection for tuber- 
culosis, to prevent overdlstenticn of the remaining lung and 
reactivation of small tuberculous foci. Two-stage thoracoplasty 
is advised following pneumonectomy and single-stage thoraco- 
plasty is advised following upper lobe resection, in each case leav- 
ing the first rib ^and the transverse processes intact to secure a 
moderate degree of collapse without production of deformity. 
Phrenic nerve avulsion is performed without thoracoplasty 
following lower lobe resection for tuberculosis. 

In addition to the postoperative complications common 
to pulmonarj* resection for other types of disease, pneumonec- 
tomy or lobectomy for tuberculosis may be followed by activation 
of previously quiescent foci in the remaining lung tissue, by 
spread of the disease to pre\iously unin\’olved areas, or by pyo- 
genic or tuberculous infection of the pleural cavity or of the 
operative w’ound. 
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Chapter 18 


STOMACH 

Most patients with gastric or duodenal ulcer do well under 
medical treatment: healing of the ulcer, relief of symptoms, and 
restoration of health usually follow proper observance of a uell- 
planned diet, with medication as indicated, A variable percentage 
of patients, however, either prove refractory to such therapy or 
develop serious complications; others'are unable or unwilling to 
follow' the prescribed routine and show' steady increase in pain 
and progression in symptoms. Because peptic ulcer is a chronic 
disease that interferes over a long period of time with the intake 
of suffident quantities of food and of a properly balanced diet, 
it is likely to produce stgnificapt disability and deterioration 
in genera! health, particularly in the 10 to 20 per cent of patients 
who eventually require surgical treatment. 

So few symptoms, on the other hand, may be produced by 
carcinoma of the stomach that the lesion usually passes the stage 
of operability or cN'en of resectability before there is any definite 
localizing evidence of its presence. Neoplasms in the fundus or 
along the greater curvature may grow to large size before the pa- 
tient is impelled to seek medical advice; neoplasms in the region 
of the pylorus, howerer, produce obstructive simiptonis promptly 
and therefore are detected earlier in their course. In either case, 
interference with digestion and absorption of food and fluids w’ill 
result and, together with the debilitating effect of the malignant 
lesion upon general health, will reduce the acceptabilitj' of the 
patient as a surgical risk. 

The results of operative treatment for carcinoma of the 
stomach have improved considerably during the past few years, 
a greater number of patients being explored surgically and a 
higher percentage of resections bong performed, either for pallia- 
^von or with hope of cure. Maimon and Palmer,* for example, 
report that in a series of nearly SOO patients w'ith gastric cancer, 
exploratory laparotomy was carried out in over 80 per cent and 
resection was performed in more than 40 per cent, of whom more 
than 70 per cent survived operation (chiefly subtotal gastric re- 
section). Similar findings were reported from the Mayo Clinic,* 
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60 per cent of a somewhat larga- series of patients with gastric 
carcinoma undergoing laparotomy, with a resection rate of 35 
per cent and an operatiw mortality of Jess than 5 per cent in 
simple resections and less than 30 per cent in radical resections. 
Experience in general appears to indicate that a three-year sur- 
vival rate can be expected in approximately one-fourth of the 
patients who reco\’er from extensive gastric resections for car- 
cinoma performed with the hope of cure, WTiile this number is 
small indeed, it has net^rtheless increased greatly in recent years ; 
further improvement can be anticipated to follow increasingly 
early diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach while the lesion is 
still localized and is producing relatiwly few symptoms. 

Similar iniprowment has occurred in the surgical manage- 
ment of intractable or complicated gastric and duodenal ulcer. 
Subtotal resection of the stomach for gastric ulcer or resection 
of part of the stomach and the ulcer-bearing portion of the duo- 
denum for duodenal ulcer formerly carried an average mortality 
rate as high as 15 to 20 per cent; in recent years, this figure has de- 
clined steadily to an average of less than 4 per cent and, in some 
clinics, of less than 3 per cent. WTille the improvement in opera- 
tive results is due partly to teclinicah’niprovements in perform- 
ance of the operation, it is probably due chiefly to better un- 
derstanding of the disturbed physiology in these patients and 
to better methods of care before and after operation. 

Patients uho enter the hospital for surgical correction of an 
intractable peptic ulcer or for remor’al of a carcinoma of the 
stomach usually give a history’ of digesti\’e disturbance and inter- 
ference with food intake over a period of many v.eefcs. Even 
those who have been treated medically will exhibit .some degree of 
chronic malnutrition, since ulcer diets in general do not provide 
an adequate and balanced intake of all the necessary nutritional 
factors. Many of these patients are in the older age groups and 
have other conditions such as cardiac disease, hypertension, 
arteriosclerosis, impaired renal function, or chronic bronchitis 
which will increase the risk of operation. Others are anemic 
followng frequent losses of small amounts of blood from an active 
ulcer or n growing carcinoma, e\'en though no single hemorrhage 
of noticeably Iprge proportions has occurred. In practically 
all cases, weight loss, deh>'dration, malnutrition, hypoprotein- 
emia, and aNdtaminosis can be expected; the patient with ulcer 
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has restricted his diet in an efTort to retiuce the gastric secretion 
and hence the ulcer pain, and the patient with carcinoma has 
reduced his food intake as a result of indigestion and loss of appe- 
tite consequent to the decreased secretion of gastric juice. The 
most serious dislocations of fluid and electrolyte balance are seen 
in patients with pyloric obstruction, the degree of phj-siologic 
disturbance depending upon the duration and the completeness 
of the obstruction. 


Prcopcrallvc Study 

Patients who present one of the surgical complications of 
gastric or duodenal ulcer requiring emergencyoperatlon (p 627) 
receiv*e only a minimum of preoperative in\’estigation: those 
whose need for operation is less acute are prepared for surgery 
o\-er a period of at least sev'eral dal's. 

After the history has been taken and the physical examina- 
tion completed and recorded, urinalysis is done and routine stud- 
ies of the blood are made, including determination of the hema- 
tocrit values, hemoglobin estimation, red blood cell count, and 
white blood cell total and diflerential counts. Determinations are 
made of the plasma protein concentration and of the blood 
nonprotein nitrogen and chlorides. If there is any evidence of 
disturbed kidne/function, a phenolsulfonphthalein excretion test 
and a Fishberg urinary concentration test are performed. De- 
pression of liver function and li\'cr glycsgen are almost to be ex- 
pected in these patients, whosediet has been restricted for so long; 
the hepatic function should be investigated in al) chronically ill 
patients who are to undergo an operation as serious as gastric 
resection. The most generally useful IK-er function tests include 
the Quick hippuric add excretion test, the cephalin-cholesterol 
flocculation test, and the fractional bromsulfalein test, elevation 
of the serum phosphatase ma'y occasionally indicate extensive 
hepatic metastases In a patient with cardnoma of the stomach. 

Gastrointestinal Scries. — Gastrointestinal series is done 
to secure as much information as possible concerning the location, 
tjqie, and e.xtent of the lesion, its effect upon the motility of the 
stomach, and the degree of pyknic obstruction. The gastroin- 
testlrfal series is the most accurate method available for the diag- 
nosis of ulcerath-e or space-occupying lesions of the stomach and 
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duodenum; v-dth the help of expert fluoroscopic examination and 
spot films, a correct diagnosis can be made in more than 90 per 
cent of cases. As a rule, a barium enema is unnecessarj’ unless the 
patient has definite complaints referable to the colon. 

Gastric Analysis.— L ess use is made of gastric analysis as a 
diagnostic method since the greater dependability of roentgeno- 
logic studies has been established. Studies of gastric secretion 
may, however, afford information as to the state of activity of 
the gastric mucosa as well as some degree of confirmation of the 
.T-ray diagnosis. 

Normal gastric juice contains hydrochloric acid, pepsin, and 
mucin; its chief function is the digestion of protein foods, wliich 
are converted first to soluble add metaproteins and then to pro- 
teoses and peptones by the action of pepsin in a saffidently acid 
medium. The pH of the gastric juice normally varies from 1.0 to 
1.5, free hydrochloric add being present in amounts of 0.1 toO 2 
per cent (30 to 60 degrees or clinical units) and the total acid 
(free acid plus add in loose combination with protein) amounting 
to 0.2 to 0.3 per cent or 60 to 90 clinical units. Pepsin is active 
only at pH values belo%s' 4.0; free hydrochloric acid therefore must 
be present In the gastric juice in appreciable quantities, since 
combined add cannot lower the pH beyond 4 0*. Medical control 
of hypersecretion in benign ulcer is based upon the administration 
of foods and medications to combine with the free hydrochloric 
add and lessen peptic activity. On the other hand, the decrease 
In acid secretion and hence in peptic activity in assodation with 
carcinoma of the stomach is one of the reasons for the loss of 
appetite for meat, a characteristic early symptom of this disease. 

Gastric juice is secreted rapidly following ingestion of food 
or following parenteral injection of histamine. Although both 
methods of indudng secretion for dinica! analysis are in current 
use, the administration of histamine is more dependable, some- 
times causing a flow of gastric juice when stimulation by footl 
proves entirely ineffective. Gastric analysis is usually performed 
in the morning before breakfast when the patient has fasted at 
least eight hours. Determinations are made of the volume and of 
the free and total add in the fasting spedmen and in specimens 
removed thirty and sixty minutes following subcutaneous injec- 
tion of histamine phosphate (0.5 mg.). In general, either hyper- 
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chlorhyclria, with free hydrochloric add in e\cess of 50 clinical 
units, or hypersecretion, with a total \o!ume of gastric secretion 
above 100 c.c. in the fasting specimen, indicates the probability 
of benign ulcer. Low or absent acidity (achlorhydria) and 
diminishetl volume of gastric secretion suggest the probability 
that an ulcerating lesion of the stomach is malignant rather than 
benign. Gastric analysts is not a diagnostic test but i» of con- 
linnatory* value only, carcinoma of the stomach may occur in the 
presence of nonnal or even of high gastric aridity, while benign 
ulcer may be associated with normal or low aridity and secretion 
\\Tien no secretory response follows the injection of histamine, 
however, an ulcerative lesion of the stomach Is almost certain to 
be malignant; benign ulcer rarely occurs in the presence of total 
anacidity. 

Prooperalitc Care 

Patients with uncomplicated nonobstruciing ulcers of the 
stomach or duodenunt can be prepared for operation over as 
long a period as necessary to Improve their surgical acceptabilitj’. 
After routine laboralor>’ studies have been done, an attempt is 
made to restore as far as possible the patient's depleted physio- 
logic reserves. Fluids are given in quantities of 2,500 to 5,500 c c. 
each day until dehydration has been corrected ; fluids are supplletl 
by mouth in whatever quantity the patient is able to take, sup- 
plemented as necessary by infusions of de.xtrose (5 per cent) 
solution intravenous!)'. If the patient has been \-omiting or if 
depression of the blood chloride is present, isotonic salt solution 
is given Intravenously in amounts not exceediiig 1,500 to 2,000 
c.c. dally until the defiriency' has been corrected. When the 
plasma electrolytes have reached a stable normal level and the 
urinary output is maintained at 1,000 to 1,500 c.c. daily, de- 
terminations of the plasma protein level, the hematocrit level, 
and the blood cell counts are repeatetl. 

Anemia is corrected by transfusirn of blood until the hema- 
tocrit reaches 40, the red blood cell ount is 4,250,000, and the 
hemoglobin is at least 11.6 Gm. (80 per cent). It is probable that 
simple clinical methods will soon be developed to determine total 
blood volume with reasonable accuracy so that the patient's 
hematocrit, hemoglobin, and total blood volume all can be re- 
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storetl to actually normal rather than apparently noripal levels be- 
fore unusually severe operations are undertaken. 

Because malnutrition is almost in%'anably present in these 
patients, administration of a high dietary intake of protein and 
carbohydrate is instituted, with additional vitamin concentrates. 
A liquid or semisolid bland diet is ordered, with frequent small 
feedings rather than three relativiety large meals. An attempt 
is made to supply at least two to three times the normal 
daily intake of protein by administration every three hours of 
intermediate nourishments of skim milk powder or milk protein, 
with or nnthout added carbohydrates and flavoring, in amounts 
of 30 to 45 Gm. (oz. 1 to Ij^) in water. When the patient is un- 
able or unwilling to take so much additional nourishment by 
mouth, protein hydrolysate solution can be given by vein in 
quantities of 50 to 100 Gm. daily. Vitamin preparations, 
especially vitamin B complex and vitamin C, are adminis- 
tered in full therapeutic dosage either orally or paren- 
terally during the patient’s entire hospital stay; vitamin K is 
given prophylaciically for three days l>efore and three days after 
operation. 

Acute Inflaaiuatory Ulcer. — Patients with acute in- 
flammatory ulcer may be too ill to take sufficient food by mouth 
and may present a problem because of the severity of^heir pain. 
In such cases prompt relief can be obtained by administration 
of colloidal aluminum phosphate or aluminum hydro.xide (I per 
cent) by continuous drip. This preparation is given through a 
soft rubber nasal tube passed to the cardia and is administered 
throughout the day and night for seven to ten days at a constant 
rate of about IS drops each minute. Considerable improvement 
usually is evident after the first full dayof treatment and actual 
he.aling of the ulcer may occur by the end of the ten-day period. 
During the course of the continuous drip treatment, no food is 
given by mouth; alimentation is carried out entirely by the in- 
travenous route. If the patient is unable to tolerate the tube 
after one or more da>-s, the aluminum gel is given orally in 
doses of 4 to 5 Gm. in water each hour during the day and every 
two hours during the night. After the acute inflammation has 
subsided, a liquid or seraisolid high protein-high carbohydrate 
diet is given, vrith feedings ever>* one and a half to luo hours 
until the patient is in satisfactory' condition for operation. 
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Good results following (he use of protein hydrolysate in treat- 
ment of patients with acute gastric or duodenal ulcer has been 
reported by Co Tui and associates.* According to this method, 
feedings are given every two hours cither orally or by gastric 
tube, each feeding containing from 50 to 65 Gm. of com- 
pletely hydrolyzed protein (for evaniple, Protolysate) and ap- 
proximately the same amount of a readily assimilable carbohy- 
drate (for example, Dextrinialtose) in a glass of water. If eight 
such feedings are taken each day, the patient will receive from 
300 to 400 Gm. of biologically complete protein daily, with suffi- 
cient carbohydrate to supply more than the required number of 
calories. The authors of the report state that of the small group 
of patients in whom the diet was tested, a!! had relief of pain 
within twenty-four hours, all gained a significant amount of 
weight within eight to ten days, and in all cases the acute ulcer 
w'as promptly brought to quiescence. Patients, however, are 
unwilling to lake protein hydrolysate orally because of its un- 
pleasant taste, which is diflicuU to disguise even with added car- 
bohydrates and flavoring agents. Skim milk powder, which con- 
tains more than 35 per cent protein, or similar preparations with 
even higher milk protein content, may be used in equal or larger 
quantities also with good results. 

Pain from acute infiamroatory peptic ulcer Is due partly 
to local Inffammation and irritation and partly to refle.x muscle 
spasm, both in the region of the ulcer and at the pylorus. The 
use of narcotic or sedative drugs for relief of pain is not advisable, 
and antispasmodic drugs such aS atropine are not particularly 
effective. The greatest relief is afforded to these patients by fre- 
quent administration of compounds such as an aluminum gel, 
which neutraliie the gastric acid ami coat the surface of the ulcer, 
or of foods such as milk and cream or casein, which inactivate 
the gastric pepsin and afford dietary protein to encourage healing 
of the lesion. 

As much time as necessary is taken to prepare the patient 
for operation; before surgery is undertaken fluid and electrolyte 
balance should be restore<I, the hematocrit should approximate 
a normal x’alue, positive nitrogen balance should be attained by 
means of a high intake of protein and carbohydrate foods and of 
necessary vitamins, and local inflamniator>* reaction about the 
ulcer should be well controllwl. If there has been no histor>' of 
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recent pyloric obstruction, repeated preoperative gastric 
lav-age is not necessary. In all cases, however, a Levin tube is 
inserted intranasaily on the morning of operation and the gastric 
contents are aspirated. If an appreciable amount of old blood, 
mucus, or retained material is present, !a%'age is performed with 
warm normal salt solution or sodium bicarbonate (1 per cent). 
In every case the tube is allowed to remain until after the opera- 
tion has begun to enable the anesthetist to remove by aspiration 
any air or saliva swallowed during induction of anesthesia. Most 
surgeons prefer to leave tlie tube in place during operation 
and for the following tn-o to three daj's; some, hotte\'er, prefer to 
remove it before the stomach is sectioned or opened. 

An infusion of dextrose (5 per cent) solution is begun before 
the operation starts, so that a blood transfusion may be adminis- 
tered without loss of time if the need arises. Before a resection of 
the stomach is undertaken, at least 1 ,000 c.c. of blood should be 
a%*ailable for irpmediate use during and after the operation. 

CARCiNO.\tA OF THE StOMAai. — Patients witJj carcinoma of 
the stomach present a somewhat different problem. Acute pain 
and inflammation are less likely to be present but digestion is 
more likely to be disturbed ewn though no obstruction has 
developed. Fatty foods, which are retained in the stomach for a 
relatively long time, are often somewhat distasteful to these 
patients and there is usually a loss of appetite for protein 
also because of the decrease in peptic activitj*. For this reason, 
the patient maybe unable to take sufficient food, ex-en in the form 
o! skim milk or simple high protein nutritional supplements, to 
replace tlie tissue protein deficit or even to maintain a daily 
nitrogen balance. Under such circumstances the patient is en- 
couraged to take as much as he can by mouth, and supplements 
of completel}' hydrolyzed protein with added carbohydrate are 
given in quantities of 30 to 45 Cm. (oz. 1 to I J^) every three hours 
for four to six doses each day. Feedings of protein hydrolysate in 
this quantity will supply from 125 to 250 Gm. of protein daily, 
w ithout necessity for gastric digestion. If the patient is unable to 
take the preparation by mouth, it is worth while to .administer 
it by Levin tube; if neither method proves satisfacfoiy, one of 
the standard forms of protein hydrolysate for intrawnous use is 
given by infusion in sufficient amounts to supply 100 Gm. of pro- 
tein daily. Obviously, if obstruction or delayed cmptj’ing due to 
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carcinoma is present, no foods or liquids are given by mouth and 
all feeding is by the parenteral route. 

Bacterial growth and protein decomposition may take place 
in the presence of gastric cardnoma because of the diminished 
secretion of gastric juice. La\-age of the stomach is therefore ad- 
visable at least once each day, with nonnal salt solution, sodium 
bicarbonate (1 per cent) solution, or hydrochloric acid (O.I per 
cent). Nothing but water is given by mouth for the two days 
preceding operation and lavage is performed twice daily during 
this time and again just before operation to assure as clean an 
operative field as possible. As in the case of benign ulcer, the tube 
is allowed to remain in the stomach during induction of anesthesia 
and, acconling to preference, during and after operation. 

Total Gastrectomv. — ^The decision to remove the entire 
stomach is ordinarily made during operation, although in some 
cases the possible necessity for total gastrectomy can be foreseen. 
Presence of metastatic growrth usually contraindicates such 
an extensive procedure. Preparation as preriously outlined 
should be carried out over a period of seven or more da> s before 
operation, the vital capacity should be determined and an electro- 
cardiogram secured, foci of Infection (particularly around the 
teeth and gums) should be eliminated, and a high protein intake 
should be supplied even if it is necessary to do a preliminary' 
jejunostomy^foi feeding. Administration of either sulfadiazine or 
penicillin in full dosage is begun the day before operation and is 
continued into the postoperative period. A Levin tube is passed 
before operation either into the stomadi or to the le^el of the 
lesion and lavage is performed. The tube is allowed to remain 
during operation until the esophagojejunal anastomosis is begun 
and is then withdrawn until the tip is 2 to 3 cm. above the pro- 
posed stoma Suction is continued during and after operation. 
Transfusion of blood is necessary as a routine measure during the 
operation and immediately aftenvard 

Pyloric Obstruction. — ^The presence of pyloric obstruc- 
tion due to ulcer or carcinoma does not constitute an indication 
for emergency operation, ewn if the block is complete. As much 
time can be taken before operation as is necessary to inipro\-e the 
patient’s condition. In most cases. moreo\'er, the obstruction is 
due partly to nutritional or inflammatory edema, and proper 
treatment for two or three days will reliew the block enough to 
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allow passage of liquid food. A better response to treatment is 
obtained in obstruction due to acute inflammation and edema 
than in obstruction due to chronic scarring or to carcinoma. 

The obstructed stomach is lavaged thoroughly at least once 
and preferably twice a day through a lai^e (Ewald) tube If 
la\’age is performed only once daily, it should be done at night 
to enable the patient to rest comfortably. On each occasion the 
gastric contents are first aspirated and measured to determine the 
amount of residual and to detect any evidence of pyloric reopen- 
ing. Large quantities of normal salt solution are used for Ia\'age, 
the final irrigation being done uith hydrochloric acid (0.1 per 
cent) if the patient has anacidity. As long as the pylorus is com- 
pletely obstructed, nothing is given by mouth, the patient being 
allowed only to rinse the mouth with water. 

Parenteral alimentation is carried out in the usual way. 
enough de.\trose solution (5 per centf and normal salt solution 
being given to insure a urinary output of 1 ,000 to 1 .500 c.c. dailj . 
Not over 1,000 to 1,500 c-c. of normal salt solution should be 
administered each day unless the blood chlorides are depressed, 
In order to avoid the possibility of salt retention and edemo. 
To supply readily utilizable protein, one of the standard protein 
hydrolysate solution.s (5 per cent) for intravenous use may be 
substituted for simple dextrose solution in sufficient quantity to 
supply from 50 to 100 Gm. of protein hydrolysate each day 
Patients with peptic ulcer or carcinoma of the stomach severe 
enough to cause pyloric obstruction are almost certain to shou 
anemia and depletion of total blood volume; transfusion of whole 
blood is relatively large amounts is usually necessary. Vitamin 
preparations, especially of B complex and C, are given in thera- 
peutic doses, and vitamin K is given parenterally for three days 
before and three days after operation. 

After several days the amount of residual_material retained 
in tbe s.tomach wiU decrease and fluids wiU pass tliTOugb the py- 
lorus. At this stage small quantities of water with added lactose 
or De.xtrimaltose and, if the patient will permit, with protein 
hydrolysate, can be given in sufficient amounts to replace one of 
the intravenous infusions, with consequent psychologic as well as 
physiologic improvement. Gastric lav^e is continuetl as before 
until maximum improvement is obtained, the amount of liquid 
diet supplied being increased in proportion to the relief of ob- 
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struction Preparation of this type is absolutely necessary before 
operation can !)e undertaken; the obstructed stomach is dilated 
and atonic and the gastric li«sues are too edematous and soft to 
hold sutures safely. During the two days just before operation, 
constant gastric suction is maintained by means of a Wangen- 
steen suction apparatus. Periodic lav’age can be carrfed out 
through the LeWn tube at this time; it is especially important to 
lavage the stomach just Iwfore operation, using hydrochloric 
add (O.I per cent) for the final rinsing. 


Postopcratiie Care 

Routine postoperative orders foUowing gastric resection or 
gastroenterostomy include morphine, 10 to 16 nig. (gr. 1/6 to 1/4), 
hypodermically as needed for pain, not oftener than every four 
hours during the first thirty-six hours. Individual or ‘‘stat*’ 
orders for narcotics or analgesics are left after this time. The 
patient is placed flat in f>ed and his position is changed from side to 
side each hour nhen awake; Fowler's position may be assumed 
if desired for comfort. To decrease the likelihood of pulmonary 
atelectasis, carbon dioxide (5 to 10 percent) inhalations, adminis- 
tered until the patient takes several deep breaths in response to 
the stimulus, may be giv-cn everyone to two hours for twenty-four 
hours after operation. If carbon dioxide is not available, the 
patient is requested to take at least ten full deep breaths each 
hour, under direct supervision of an attendant. Oxygen, either 
by tent or by nasal catheter, is of supportiv-e value in older pa- 
tients, in patients with cardiac or pulmonary damage, or in pa- 
tients who have been operated upon by a thoracic approach. 

The Levin tube inserted preoperatively is usually allowed 
to remain in the stomach during and afteroperation;it is connec- 
ted to a Wangensteen suction apparatus as soon as the patient is 
returned to his room. Most surgeons prefer to leave the tube in 
place for thirly-slv to forty-eight hours, until the danger of post- 
operative gastric retention or of acute gastric dilatation is past. 
Gastric suction also gives immediate indication of postoperative 
intragastric bleeding, w’hen present, and minimizes leakage from 
any small defect or opening that may be left in the gastrointesti- , 
nal anastomosis until spontaneous healing has .an opportunity 
to take place. Other surgeons consider constant drainage to be 
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unnecessary and uncon^fortable and prefer to pass a tube and as- 
pirate the contents of the stomach at intervals of twenty-four 
hours until gastric peristalsis is re-established, unless specific 
indications for constant suction should arise. 

From 500 to 1,000 c.c. of blood are lost during the average 
gastric operation; a transfusion is given routinely during the 
first few hours following operation as well as during operation. 
Enough blood is administered during the postoperativ'e course to 
restore the hematocrit to normal; although transfusion of this 
much blood may be expensive, it reduces the possibility of post- 
operative shock, speeds the healing of the area of operation and 
the return of gastric function, and shortens the hospital stay and 
the duration of convalescence. Hematocrit determinations or, 
if possible, complete blood counts are made at inter\’als of three 
to four dal's until the blood constituents have reached a stable 
normal level. 

Early ambulation will speed the rate of convalescence. If 
recovery has progressed smoothly, the patient can take several 
steps with assistance two days after operation; the amount of 
exercise is increased regularly on suc«eding days. Patients who 
recover less promptly or who are too apprehensive to attempt 
early ambulation are kept in bed for ten to tnelve days before 
arising. 

Diet. — Most surgeons devise their o«n routine progressK’C 
gastroenterostomy diets, of which the following is probably 
tj’pical : 

Nothing is given by mouth for twenty-four hours after opera- 
tion. On the following day the patient is allowed to take sips of 
water ever>' hour, not over 30 c.c. being given each time, although 
the amount may be increased to 60 c.c. by evening. After two 
days the stomach tube is clamped off for several hours, following 
which the gastric contents are aspirated. If no gastric retention 
is present, the tube is removed; if fluids taken orally while tlie 
tube was clamped have accumulated in the stomach, suction Is 
continued and food is withheld until peristalsis returns. 

A surgical liquid diet is begun on the third day, the patient 
being permitted to have broth, bouillon, weak tea, and water on 
alternate hours in amounts of 60 cubic centimeters. The Levin 
lube is passed on the thirrl night and the contents of the stomach 
are aspirated to determine if enipt>'ing is satisfactor>v If an ap- 
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prociable rei-iilual is present, the diet Is. cliscontiniiecl and suction 
is attain institutetl for as long as nccessarx' 

Maltetl milk and milk without cream are addeil lo the 
diet on the fourth and fifth days, and the quantity permitted is 
increased to 100 cubic centimeters. Water is allowed as desired. 
On the siNth atul sewnth days, soft-cooketl cereals, custards, ice 
cream, Jello, anti soft-cooketl eggs are added, in very small 
amounts at first anti increasing in quantity gradually at each 
feeding nccortling to the patient's appetite. Small portions of 
toast and baked potato are given on the eighth day, the patient 
at this time being on a full semisolid diet in restricted quantities. 
No more additions are made lo the diet until the thirteenth or 
fourteenth day, when a surgical soft diet or low -residue solid 
diet is ordered, the quantity of each feeding to be regulated by 
the patient's appetite Tliisdief is continued until convalescence 
is complete. 

Until fluids can be taken orally in sufficient quantities, in- 
fusions must be given to assure a total Intake of 2,500 to 5,500 c.c. 
daily or enough to maintain the urinary output at the optimum 
level of 1,500 culiic centimeters. Protein hydroIyMte solution 
(5 per cent) fot intravenous use. with or without added dextrose, 
is of v.ilue in this type of patient: dextrose solution (5 percent) is 
used to supply the major portion of the fluid intake If normal 
salt solution is administered. 1 liter each day will supply adequate 
sodium chloride; larger amounts may cause salt retention and 
edema. Parenteral prep-irations of vitamins B complex and C are 
continued in therapeutic dosage until the patient is able to take 
them orally; vitamin K is necessary for only three days after 
operation. 

Co Tui and co-workers' have advocated a plan of hyperali- 
mentation following gastric resection with which they report 
excellent results. Since ulcer patients, especially in the postopera- 
tive period , show a well-marked chronic protein deficiency as w ell 
as a negative nitrogen balance, an attempt is made to feed ap- 
proximately four times the amount of protein normally required 
(1 Cm. per kilogram of body weight per day) to maintain nitrogen 
balance. Completely hydrolysed protein (for example. Proioly- 
sate), which requires no gastric digestion and is readily soluble 
in water, therefore is supplied in quantities approximating 5 Cm. 
per kilogram of body weight per day throughout the postopera- 
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tiv'e period, with added caTbohydrate (Dextrimaltose) in sufficient 
amounts to provide an adequate caloric intake. An infusion of 
protein hydrolysate (Amigen, 5 per cent) in de.vtrose solution 
(5 per cent) is given during the first twelve hours after operation , 
following which feedings are introduced through the gastric 
tube, 30 C.C. being given each hour for six hours and then 50 c.c. 
each hour for a similar period. Amounts of 60 to 90 c.c. are given 
hourly on the second postoperative day and from 90 to 100 c.c. 
each hour thereafter for twoneeks. Intravenous fluids are needed 
for the first three dajs only; enough is supplied orally after this 
time to make up the required caloric and fluid intake. Thera- 
peutic doses of vitamins B comple.\ and C are administered daily. 
In comparison with a control series of similar patients fed with the 
usual postgastrectomy diet, the patients on the hyperalimenta- 
tion regimen showed a positive nitrogen balance, a steady gain 
in weight, and a prompt recovery of strength. 

It should be noted that in this study feedings nere adminis- 
tered during the first few days by means of an Abbott-Ranson* 
double-lumen tube. This tube (Fig. 63) consists of a 12 French 
tube widiin a 16 French tube, eai^ opening separately at each 
end. The smaller tube projects far enough beyond the termina- 
tion of the larger tube to permit its insertion at operation tlirough 
the gastroenterostomy stoma and for a distance of twelve inches 
into the distal jejunal loop; it is used for introduction of nutrient 
fluids directly into the jejunum during the first days ol the post- 
operative period. The outer or encircling tube is perforated near 
its termination, the perforaterl portion remaining in the stomach 
for simultaneous suction drainage. It functions therefore as a 
nonoperative jejunostomy for feeding purposes. 

The studies of Co Tui and associates haN'e provided a real 
contiibution in demonstrating the effecti%‘eness of early post- 
operative feeding of readily assimilable protein and carbohydrate 
in large quantities, a therapeutic measure which is not possible 
with the more generally employed sui^ical liquid and semisolid 
diets. £>*60 when the standard postoperative progressix'e diet is 
employed, it can be amplified to good effectby the administration 
of infusions of protein hydrolysate solution and the introduction 
of small amounts of protein hj’drolysate-carbohydrate solutions 
through the stomach tube at frequent intervals during the earlj' 
postoperative period. After the tube has been removed the pa- 
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tient may be reluctant to take supplementary protein hydrolysate 
feedings because of the tUsaKrecable taste. Much the same effect 
can be attained by substitution of milk protein or skim milk 
powder in water in somewhat larger dosage throughout the re- 
mainder of ctmValescencc. 



TifT. 03.— A Iin« drawing showing use of tbn Abbotl-RaBion lube in gailrro 
tomjr cases (From C.0 Tul and oibcrs. .^iin Surg XSOiOO. lOM.J n Uppln- 
cou Co.) 


In a preliminaiy’ report by Hollander and associates' a 
similar diet of predigested aliment has been suggested for feed- 
ing by jejunostomy. These authors ad\'ocate the establishment 
of a preliminary jejunostomy in patients u ho are not satisfactorj* 
risks for gastric resection because of prolonged starvation and 
debydratlon or because ot acute raSarumatory ebaages ia tbe 
region of the ulcer. Similarly, the suggestion is made that a 
compIementar>’ jejunostomy, performed in poor-risk patients 
at the time of gastric resection, can be used to good advantage 
for feeding in the early postoperative period.' The mixture 
derised for jejunostomy feeding crnitains in eadi liter completely 
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hydroljT^ecl protein (for example. Protolysate), 85 Gm., a carbo- 
hj’drate preparation composed of dextrins and maltose (for ex- 
ample, Dexin), ISO Gm., inorganic salts, B complex and C 
vitamin preparations, and cream, 85 c.c. (added, with shaking, 
just before use). The diet is administered through the jejunos- 
tomy by means of a drip gravity apparatus at a rate varjnng 
from 30 to 125 c.c. each hour, according to the patient’s toler- 
ance; it is diluted with norma! salt solution and given more 
slowly during the early postoperative period. Although no 
closely controlled studies were made, the authors report that 
clinical response following use of the mLvture was excellent in 
the small group of cases presented. 

It would appear worth while, howex'er, to try nonoperalive 
methods of alimentation (gastric drip, tube feeding, supplemen- 
tary infusions) before a jejunostomy is made for this purpose. 
When a jejunostomy is necessaiy, as in the case of unrelieved 
pyloric obstruction in a patient who is not in acceptable con- 
dition for gastric surgery, a well-planned alimentary mixture 
such as that described will be of the greatest xulue. 

Total Gastrectomy. — ^The mortality of total gastrectomy 
is generally far higher than that of subtotal removal of the 
stomach; the operation is performed through either a trans- 
thoracic Or a transabdominal approach. Postoperative shock, 
cardiac failure, pulmonarj' atelectasis, pneumonia, pulmonary' 
embolism, leakage from the anastomosis, peritonitis, and feeding 
di^culties are all more likely to occur in this type of patient; 
close watching is necessary, particularly during the first week 
after operation. 

Oxygen in high concentration is administered throughout 
the operation and is continued without interruption during re- 
covery from anesthesia and the early postoperative period. 
.An intranasal catheter is used until consciousness returns, after 
which a mask maybe substituted if higher concentrations of oxy- 
gen arc desired. Especially close watch is kept for the earliest 
evidence of pulmon.nrs ateiccias's, the chest being examined by 
auscultation twice a day for sewral days after operation. 

The patient is placed either on his back or his left side (oper- 
ated side), w'ith the bed in the Trendelenburg position. At least 
twelve inches of cloMlion of the fool of the Iwi is advisable, 
both to promote drtunage from the esophagus and to relieve 
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tension on the esopbagojejunal anastomosis This elevation is 
maintained for three days fotloA’ing operation, unless there is 
too much interference tvilh respiration. Following transthoracic 
gastrectomy the intercostal drainage catheter is fi.xcd with a rub- 
ber sponge dressing (p 555) and is attached to a constant suction 
apparatus with gentle suction <7 to 10 cnt. of water) for three or 
four days until drainage is minimal. The catheter is then with- 
drawn and a small dressing is fixed snugly over the remaining 
wound to prevent entry of air during respiration. A portable 
x-ray plate of tbe chest is taten a day or two after removal of 
thccatheter Subscqucntcollcctionsof fluidareremovedby thora- 
centesis; as in all intrallioracic operations, the postoperative 
development of a pleural effusion or even of empyema is a possi- 
bility. Penicillin in full therapeutic dosage, begun the day before 
operation, is continued without inlcrruptlon for five days after 
operation as a prophylaxis against infection. 

The Levin tube, passed before operation and allowed to 
remain vvitli its tip scwcral centimeters above tlic anastomosis, 
is connected to a Wangensteen suction apparatus and left in 
place for from five to seven days. During this time nothing is 
given by mouth; feeding is done entirely by vein, with protein 
hydrolysate solution and dextrose (5 per cent) soludon supple- 
mented by blood transfuaon until the hematocrit is within a 
normal range. 

Oral feeding is starte<l a week after operation, beginning 
with water, 15 cc. (oz. ^) every hour and increasing gradually 
and progressively in amount. Surgical liquid diet is begun on the 
ninth day, including protein hydrolysate solution if the patient 
will accept it. By the fourteenth postoperative day, small 
amounts of custard, Jello, Ice cream, and cereal can be added 
to the diet, and the quantity of fluid permiUed can be increased 
to 60 c c. (oz 2) e.ich hour. Skim milk or milk protein supple- 
ments are of particular value during this period. After three 
weeks a semisolid diet can be ordered, with ver>' small serA’ings 
specified. During the entire period of convalescence to normal 
health, efforts are made to keep tbe protein intake at as high a 
level as possible, protein liydroly-satc solution being given by 
vein daily during the first three weeks and siipplcmentaty high 
protein feedings for several weeks thereafter. The p.atienl is 
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most comfortable in the erect position followinj? meals; some 
regurgitation may occur if he lies doun. 

Therapeutic doses of vitamins B complav and C are in- 
stituted before operation and continued throughout convales- 
cence; maintenance doses are administered indefinitely. Vitamin 
K is given for three days before and three days after operation. 
Because occasional reports have appeared of chronic iron- 
deficiency (secondary) anemia and even of macrocytic hyper- 
chromic (pernicious) anemia following total gastrectomy, ferrous 
sulfate in liquid form (elixir) and liv’er concentrate or extract 
are given routinely for an indefinite period, beginning three weeks 
after operation. 

Of those patients who survive operation,* approximately 50 
per cent axiI! live a year or more; from 10 to 20 per cent will 
probably survive for at least three years. 

Postoporati'c Complications. — ^Although formerly high, 
the incidence of serious complications after gastric surgery has 
been markedly reduced following improvement in preoperative 
and postoperati'^ care. 

PosTOPER.\TiVE SuocK. — Postoperative shock occurs most 
often in debilitated, undernourished, or anemic patients; it is 
most likely to develop if preoperative preparation has been in- 
adequate or if the operation has been long and difficult. Deep 
and prolonged anestliesia, insufficient ox>’gcn during anesthesia, 
loss of blood without proper replacement, and partial obstruction 
of the respiratory tract are factors which predispose to post- 
operative shock. Premonitoiy' signs include slow recoverj' or 
prolonged depression following anesthesia, subnormal tempera- 
ture and blood pressure, elevated pulse rate, and definite apathy, 
V cakness, and pallor. Treatment of shock, never as satisfactory 
as prevention, is most effective in the early stages and consists 
of measures usually employed to combat secondary or surgical 
shock from any cause- 

Hemorrhage from the operative field is uncommon; the 
fluid aspirated from the stomach through the inlying Levin tube 
is always blood stained for a day or two after operation, but 
appreciable amounts of bright red blood are not often noted. 
Bleeding from the field of operation is rarely severe and rarely 
pereists for more than a few hours. Leakage of blood usually 
stops promptly following administration of a transfusion of 
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fresh ttliole blood, if vitamin K has not been given prcopcni- 
tively. it may be well to draw a sample of blood for prothrombin 
time determination and to administer a therapeutic dose of vita- 
min K parentcrally at once Gastric suction is contituicd and 
the stomach is kept empty. If the bleeding is dangerously pro- 
fuse, transfusions are given and the pnlienl is returned to the 
operating room. The wound is reopened, an incision is made in 
the wall of the stomach, and a continuous suture is placed around 
the stoma for hemostasis: thegastrotomy is then closed Rarely, 
hemorrhage may occur from a gastric or duodenal ulcer that was 
not removed at operation. Such a complication occurring in the 
iminctliate posfoiwrative period cannot be foreseen ; if the hemor- 
rhage is of significant degree, the prognosis is not good. Manage- 
ment of the patient is carried out according to the usual plan for 
treating ulcer hemorrhage (p. 627). 

PuLiJONARY Atelhctasis.^ — In chronologic order pulmonary 
atelectasis is the ne.\t complication that may be anticipated in 
the postoperative period, occurring within the first three to four 
days following operation. Particularly common after upper 
abdominal procedures, massive collapse of a lung is marked by 
respiratory difficulty, fever, tachycardia, and evidences of anox- 
emia. The physical rigns are cliaractcristic (p. 360), and the 
condition usually is recognized without difficulty; it responds 
well to proper treatment, which should be instituted without 
delay to prevent progression of .atelectasis into bronchopneu- 
monia. 

Acute Gastric Dil,stat?on. — Acute gastric dilatation will 
not develop as long as the stomach is kept empty by suction 
drainage. This complication is most likely to occur when 
gastric suction is not used after operation, dependence being 
placed upon insertion of a Levin tube once or twice a day to 
empty any residual accumulation tlwt may be present As a 
rule, intermittent gastric aspiration is sufficient; occasionally, 
however, acute dilatation will appearand may develop gradually 
over a period of scvcralboursor.Iess commonly, suddenly within 
a few minutes. Dilatation of ihestomach occurs within the first 
three days after operation; rarely, it will develop after removal 
of the nasal tube from a patient who has been treated by routine 
gastric suction drainage. The complication is not serious if it is 
recognized promptly and treated immediately, but it is dangerous 
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if allowed to progress. Acute gastric dilatation occasionally 
Qccurs in association with generalized peritonitis. 

The patient with an acutely dilated stomach (p. 451) 
typically vomits a large quantity of brownish-black watery 
fluid, although profound prostration may develop before vomiting 
occurs. Rvamination reveals a rapid, running pulse, subnormal 
temperature, and depressed blood pressure, the picture some- 
what resembling incipient shock. The copious vomiting is 
sufficient indication for passage of a Levin tube without delay; 
proper treatment consists of aspiration of the gastric contents, 
institution of gastric suction drainage, and replacement of the 
lost fluids and electrolytes Feeding, if already begun, is stopped 
and the stomach is kept decompressed until peristalsis returns. 

Obstructio.v or the Gastroenteric Sto>ja —Obstruction 
of the gastroenteric stoma is no longer common. Formerly 
thought to be caused by errors in operative technique, stomalblock 
is now believed to be due more frequently to nutritional edema 
Depiction of tissue and plasma proteins and of vitamin B, so 
often seen in patients whose diet has been sharply restricted by 
gastrointestinal tract disease, is likely to cause swelling and 
edema around the suture line, sometimes sufficiently pronounced 
to produce partial or complete obstniclion of the stoma. Gastric 
retention on this basis ordinarily appears within the first post- 
operative w'eck, although the stoma may function normally for 
the first few days and develop a block during the second week. 
In an occasional case the obstruction is actually due to a mechan- 
ical cause; during performance of gastrojejunal anastomosis, the 
stomach is drawn strongly downward and if the jejunal loop is 
made too short , kinking may occur when tension on the stomach is 
released. It is preferable, howex'er, to administer the lacking 
nutritional factors in proper quantities for several days before a 
final diagnosis is made. Therapy consists simply of transfusion of 
blood until the hematocrit reaches a normal le\el, infusion of 
protein hydrolysate solution in amounts sufficient to supply 100 
Gm. or more of protein each day, and administration parenteraliy 
of therapeutic doses of vitamins B complex and C. If the obstruc- 
tion is due to mechanical causes, prompt operative correction is 
necessary’. 

Leaicvge From the Duodenal Stump. — Leakage from 
the duodenal stump is one of the most frequent causes of death 
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following gastric resection and is the complication most feared by 
the surgeon. In most cases of duodenal ulcer, operation for resec. 
tion is done only after medical treatment has failed and the ulcer is 
producing obstruction, or intractable pain due to acute inflamma- 
tion or perforation into the pancreas, or is the site of serious hem- 
orrhage. Because of the extent of such a lesion and the scarring 
and inflammation of the surrounding tissues, closure of the 
duodenum following resection of the ulcer is technically difiicult 
and leakage may occur. Various methods of closure have been 
advocated, all designed to achieve security by mobilization of 
sufficient duodenum to permit inversion by two rows of sutures, 
the inner row usually being of chromic catgut and the outer of 
silk or cotton. 

Different explanations for duodenal stump leakage have 
been proposed, such as the necrotizing effect of pancreatic 
secretion cMiding from the traumatized areas in the pancreatic 
capsule, insecure closure because of insufficient duodenal stump 
available for proper suturing without tension ^olIo^^ing removal 
of the ulcer, and b.ick pressure of accumulating duodena! secrc* 
tions in the duodenojejunal loop proximal to tlic stoma. In 
order to secure sufficient duodenum for closure in tt\o layers, 
most surgeons mobilize 2 to 4 cm. of duodenum away from the 
underlying pancreas. Shapiro and Robillard^ beitove this prac- 
tice to be unsafe since the mural arteries supplying this portion 
of the duodenum are x'asa recta with few anastomotic branches; 
mobilization of the duodenum by dissection from the pancreas 
therefore will interrupt several terminal arteries and the freed 
segment may be devitalized. These authors state that unless 
serosal inversion is performed beyond the point at which the 
duodenum still remains attached to the p3ncrt;,as, the inverted 
portion is liable to become necrotic, with consequent leakage. 

A siniibr comment is made by Ricnhoff.” 

Duodenal leakage appears from four to ten days after opera- 
tion. Leakage into the peritoneal cavity is likely to be fatal; 
however, leakage may be sufficiently slow to permit some degree 
of walling-off of the leaking area, with drain.ige through the 
abdominal incision and establishment of an external duodenal 
fistula. An increasingly profuse drainage of pungent, foul, 
watery, bile-stained fluid exudes from the incision, and digestion 
of all the layers of the wound and the surrounding skin area 
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promptly ensues. If the fistula is verj' small, the drainage is 
scant in amount and ceases after a few days. More often, 
however, the defect in the duodenal stump is larger and more 
serious; the complication generally is diflicult to manage and 
carries a high mortality rate. 

The duodenal fluid contains pancreatic digestive enzymes 
and bile in addition to other secretions. As soon as the condition 
is diagnosed, immediate steps should be taken to prevent damage 
to the abdominal wall. Dressings ate remo\’ed, a cradle and heat 
tent are cmployetl, and the abdomen is allowed to remain e.\- 
posed to encourage prompt drj'ing. Aluminum paste or powder 
is applied to the skin over a base of compound tincture of benzoin 
or rubber cement and suction drainage is instituted. Drainage is 
accomplished best by means of powerful suction applied to a 
small lube within a perforated metal sheath (sump drain) 
passed as far as possible through the gap in the wound to the 
leaking area. Insertion of a simple tube or catheter is likely to 
be unsatisfactory; the tissues of the wound margin.s are sucked 
into the catheter openings immediately and render it ineffective. 
If a single tube is used, a small puncture hole should be made 
abote the skin level, both to minimize suction on the wound 
margins and to prevent excessively strong suction. Suction by 
gravity siphonage, as from a Wangensteen suction apparatus, 
is entirely insufficient; powerful aspiration must be applied con- 
stantly either by means of an electric motor or water pump 
suction apparatus. Some protection may be afforded by 
passing the suction tube through a small hole in a piece of rubber 
dam, fastened to the skin up to the edges of the fistula by means 
of rubber cement or dermatome adhesive: this cannot be done 
after excoriation has developedi Small amounts of duodenal 
juice will leak onto the abdomen even when suction is efficiently 
applied: application of powdered casein, protein hydrolysate, 
or skim milk wll inacth'ate the secretions more effectively 
than compresses of dilute hydrochloric acid. Close watcli and 
constant care is most needed during the first day or tivo after 
appearance of the fistula, since it is easier to prevent damage to 
the skin by digestion than to treat it after it has developed. 

If food or fluids are given orally in the presence of a large 
duodenal fistula, an increased amount of digestive fluid mixed 
with food and mucus pours frona the opening. Constant gastric 
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suction therefore is instituted and nothing is given by mouth. 
Since an extensive duodenal defect may persist for several weeks, 
a high jejunostomy Is necessarj' for feeding and should be per- 
formed promptly. A suitable nutritional mixture can be made 
by combining protein hydrolysate, Dextrimaltcise or Dexin, 
and therapeutic doses of vitamins A, B complex, and C in suffi- 
cient quantity in dilute solution to supply from 2 to 4 Gm. 
of protein per kilogram of body weight per day with enough 
carbohydrate to make up a total of 2,000 to 3,000 calories daily. 
As the patient’s condition improves, cream (to supply fat) 
can be mixed with the feeding just before administration (p. 614). 
Jejunostomy feedings are given by continuous drip through an 
apparatus similar to that used for administration of aluminum 
phosphate gel to patients with acute peptic ulcer; the rate of 
flow varies from SO to lOOc-c. per hour, depending on the patient’s 
general condition and intestinal function. Hydrolyzed protein 
is preferable because no tryptic digestion is necessary; a higher 
carbohydrate is more satisfactory than simple dextrose, which 
requires no digestion but is likely to cause distention and diar- 
rhea. 

Large quantities of body fluid and electrolytes may be lost 
each day through a duodenal fistula. An accurate fluid intake 
and output dtart is an absolute necessity in the care of such a 
patient, and frequent determinations should be made of the blood 
chloride, blood nonproteln nitrogen, and plasma protein concen- 
trations as well as of the blood carbon-diovide combining povi’er. 
Hematocrit determinations and red and white blood cell counts 
are indicated to detect evidence of hemoconcentration, anemia, 
and infection. Daily urine studies should include determination 
of total volume output and specific gravity and qualitative al- 
bumin tests. Penicillin is given parenteral!/ in full therapeutic 
dosage from the time the fistula first develops and is continued 
until all evidence of local inflammation has subsided. 

Until jejunostomy can be performed, fluid and metabolic 
needs are met by mtrsveirous feeding. From 50 to JDO Gm. 
of protein h>dro!ysate and 150 to 250 Gm. of dextrose can be 
supplied by vein and will suffice until the jejunostomy is func- 
tioning adequately, after which daily intravenous supplements 
can be administered to keep the protan intake as high as possible. 
Sodium chloride is lost with the duodenal fluid and must be 
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replaced in proper amounts. Diflferent commercial preparations 
of protein hydrolysate have different salt contents; the amount 
present in the compound being used should be noted in the com- 
putation of daily salt intake. Blood and plasma given as trans- 
fusions also ser\’e as a source of salt intake, supplying 5 to 6 Gm. 
per liter. Since the sodium chloride content of digestive fluid is 
approximately half that of normal salt solution, not over 1,000 to 

3.000 c.c. of normal salt solution each day ^vilI be needed to re- 
place the salt loss and may be administered by jejunostomy as 
well as parenterally. Frequent determinations of the blood chlo- 
ride concentration and, in cose of doubt, of the urinary chloride 
excretion should be made to assure adequate salt replacement and 
to pre\*ent excessive intake with consequent salt retention and 
edema. Enough fluid is.gix'en to promote excretion of from 

1.000 to 1,500 c.c. of urine each day. 

Because of the debilitating nature of duodenal fistula com- 
plicating an extensi\'e gastric resection, anemia is likely to develop. 
Et-en though sufficient blood has been gi\’en during and immedi- 
ately after operation, further transfusion will be necessary later 
in the course of convalescence. 

Body fluid and nutritional balance are maintained better if 
the secretions lost through a duodenal fistula are restored to the 
Intestinal tract. The juices draining from the duodenum 
may amount to from 1,000 to 5,000 c.c. each day; as this fluid 
Is collected by the suction sj'stem, it is restored through the 
jejunostomy. Although collection and return of the secretions 
is unnecessary If the fistula is small and drainage is slight, it is 
of definite '\'alue in the care of patients with large fistulas. 

Attempts at operative closure of the duodenal opening are 
not advisable; necrosis, edema, and inflammatory reaction about 
the fistula are too extensive to permit surgical repair. After 
several months have passed and scarring has occurred, any 
remaining traces of the fistula may be studied and operation 
considered at that time but Tiot before ah signs of tissue leaotion 
have disappeared and maximum spontaneous healing has 
occurred. 

Other Complications. — Other complications which may 
occur alter any laparotomy tend to be somenhat more frequent 
after gastric surgery because of the generally substandard condi- 
tion of the patient, the seriousness of the procedure, and the 
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times and requiring a short period of rest immediately after 
meals. 

Particular stress should be placed upon ingestion of a high 
protein diet, supplemented by frequent small feedings of pow- 
dered milk protein, protein hj’drolj'sate, or skim milk powder in 
water. Antispasmodics such as atropine are of little value but 
may be tried. It is of interest to note that occurrence of a typi- 
cal "dumping syndrome” following transthoracic resection of the 
vagus nerves was reported by Moore and associates,” the opera- 
tion having been performed for jejunal ulcer following gastro- 
enterostomy. It appears, therefore, that the vagus nerve is not 
an essential part of the nervous pathway involved in this 
sjmdromc. 

Anemia. — Anemia subsequent to gastric resection is ordi- 
narily of the hypochromic microcytic iron-deficiency type and 
probably is due to interference with absorption of dietary iron. 
Macrocytic (pernicious) anemia does not commonly follow even 
total gastric resection, perhaps because the intrinsic antianemic 
factor is produced also in the jejunum. Ferrous iron in solution 
is given routinely rollo\ring extensive gastric resection ; crude liver 
extract also is supplied on an empiric basis. Therapeutic doses of 
the necessary vitamins, particularly A, B complex, and C, are 
prescribed for an indefinite period. W'hile measures such as 
these, together 'nith an adequate high protein diet, should be 
suffident to maintain normal red cell and hemoglobin values, 
some patients will develop anemia of moderately severe degree 
that will respond to nothing less than an occasional blood 
transfusion. 

Marginal (Anastomotic) Ulcer. — Marginal (anastomotic) 
ulcer following gastric resection or gastroenterostomy develops 
within a matter of months following operation and is a purely 
surgical problem rather than a consideration of postoperative 
care. Patients with this complication usually exhibit a high 
gastric acidity with Increased night secretion and show a marked 
loss of weight and strength as a result of interference with 
intake and digestion of food. A relatively long period of pre- 
paration is required before operati\-e repair is undertaken. 
Particular attention is paid to restoratbn of normal blood volume 
and hemoglobin content, and la^e amounts of protein (3 to 5 
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Gm. per kilogram of body 'ft'eight per day) are administered by 
oral feeding or by intragastric drip to reduce the inflammatorj’ 
reaction around the ulcer and to encourage a healing response 
before oi>eration is attempted. Full doses of vitamins B com- 
plex and C also are o! value in these patients. 

Ulcer Complications 

Ulcer Hemorrhage. — Choice of medical or surgical treat- 
ment for acute hemorrhage from peptic ulcer may be one of the 
most difficult problems to confront the physician. No con- 
sistently dependable criteria have yet been established to de- 
termine in each case whether the bleeding will be fatal if not 
promptly checked or whether it will respond to nonoperative 
treatment. Heuer” reports that of 337 patients hospitalized 
for ulcer hemorrhage, twenty-seven (8 per cent) died; of these, 
eighteen were too acutely ill even to warrant surgery. The other 
nine deaths represented 29 per cent of thirty'One patients oper- 
ated upon during acute massive hemorrhage, from which it is 
assumed that all would ha\^ died without emergency sui^ery. 
The conclusion is reached that hemorrhage from peptic ulcer 
will be fatal or potentially fatal in approximately IS per cent 
of cases, a figure which is in general accord \vith most other pub- 
lished statistics. It is safe to say, therefore, that not more thnn 
one in six patients admitted to the hospital for ulcer hemorrhage 
will require emergency surgery upon admission. 

The site of the ulcer, the duration and rapidity of blood loss, 
the past history’, and the age, sex, and general condition of the 
patient all are considered in reaching a decision as to therapy’. 
Patients rarely die from the first hemorrhage, particularly if 
they are in the younger age groups (under 50 years) and if the 
ulcer is not of the chronic, medically intractable type. On the 
other hand, patients over SO years of age are more likely to show 
arteriosclerotic changes in the vessels which will hinder retraction 
of the medial coats of the eroded artery and interfere with clotting. 
Older patients are likely also to ha\'e some degree of cardiorenal 
damage which will be intensified by the falling blood pressure and 
impaired oxygen supply secondary’ to massive hemorrhage. 

Chronic ulcers intractable to medical treatment are charac- 
terized by’ dense scarring and deep erosion into the surrounding 
tissues; massi\'e hemorrhage from an ulcer of this type usually 
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requires immediate operation, especially if a history of repealed 
bleeding is present. If located on the posterior duodenal wall, 
such an ulcer may erode into the underlying gastroduodenal 
artery: if on the lesser curv-ature of the stomach, erosion of a 
branch of the left or right gastric artery may take place. 
Similar ulcers in other locations are less likely to involve large 
arterial branches, while acute ulcers in any location are more 
likely to produce bleeding from small vessels in the mucosal or 
muscular layers than from the more externally situated large 
vessels. While bleeding caused by acute ulcers occasionally may 
pro%e fatal, there is usually a good response to conserv-atiNe 
management. 

Patients admitted to the hospital for ulcer hemorrhage are 
put at complete bed rest and no visitors are permitted. Aforphme 
sulfate is administered either intravenously in a dose of 8 to 10 
mg. (gr. 1/8 to 1/6) or hypodermically in a dose of 10 to 16 mg. 
(gr. 1/6 to 1/4), repeated as necessary. If the patient is nau- 
seated by morphine, another narcotic such as Dilaiidid or Demerol 
(p.9I)may be substituted or a barbiturate may be given hypo- 
dermically. Nothing is permitted by mouth, not even cracked 
ice or sips of water. Gastric lavage is inadvisable, although if 
the patient is retching because of retained blood in the stomach, 
a Levin tube may be passed and simple aspiration of air and fluid 
performed. Hematocrit determinations and complete blood 
counts are made on admission and arc repeated at frequent inter* 
v’als as indicated; the blood pressure and pulse rate are taken 
every two hours. A transfusion of fresh whole blood is started 
at once and is administered continuously at the rale of 40 to 
so drops a minute until a favorable response is noted or until 
operation is scheduled, when the rate of administration can be 
increased slightly. Although it vv’tt'! formerly believed that 
transfusion in ulcer hemorrhage might increase bleeding or 
dislodge a developing clot, the present pmctice Ls to replace the 
lost blood slowly enough (o avoid a rapid rise in blood pressure 
but rapidly enough to keep the pressure above shock level and 
to maintain an adequate blood supply to the viscera. Fresh 
blood is preferable to bank blood because of its higher prothrombin 
content. It is advisable also to administer therapeutic doses of 
vitamin K (2 to 4 mg.) intramuscularly or intravenously in case • 
hypoprothrombinemia should be present. Large quantities 
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of blood by transfusion are necessary in patients who have had 
massive hemorrhages. 

Most patients will respond well to transfusion and gastric • 
inactixaty. In such cases, sui^icat liquid diet, fortified with 
gelatin, powdered milk protein, skim milk, or, if possible, with 
protein hydrolysate, is gh’en in small quantities frequently, 
beginning about three daj's after hemorrhage has ceased. Pro- 
gressive increase in diet is made according to the preferences 
of the physician; the usual gastroenterostomy diet routine or the 
Sippy diet without medication will be satisfactorj' in most cases. 

Patients under 30 years of age, with an acute ulcer history 
or experiencing their first ulcer hemorrhage, will respond as a 
rule to conservatix'e treatment- Patients older than 50 years, 
with a history of chronic ulcer and medical intractability or of 
repeated episodes of bleeding or with long-standing ulcer of the 
posterior duodenal n-all or lesser curx-ature of the stomach are 
likely to require immediate operation if the hemorrhage is 
massixe or if prompt response to conserx-ative therapy does not 
occur. Surgical mortality is loxx'est if operation is performed 
within twenty-four or at most forty-eight hours after onset of 
bleeding. Further delay is unnecessar>' since continuing hemor- 
rhage can be recognized xvichin this time and since the response 
of bleeding patients to transfusion is poor after the circulating 
blood x'olume has been sex-erely depressed for more than a few 
hours or the gastrointestinal tract has become filled with con- 
gealed blood. Patients entering the hospital in incipient or 
fully established shock are admittedly poor operatix’e risks, but 
if cessation of hemorrhage and elex’ation of blood pressure do not 
folloxv transfusion promptly, their chances of recox’ery are a 
great deal better if the bleeding is stopped surgically than if in- 
efTectix'e conserx-ative treatment is continued until surgery is 
impossible. Some patients, usually in the older age groups, will 
respond temporarily to nonopcralix'e management but xvill de- 
x-elop a second hemorrhage one to txx'O weeks after the first. 

In these cases, surgerj’ is required and should lie performed as 
soon as possible. 

The t>*pe of operation performed depends to some extent 
upon the condition found at operation. Transduodenal or trans- 
gastric suture of the bleeding point and ulcer surface is the sim- 
plest procedure but may be followed later by further hemorrhage. 
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Subtotal gastric resection with removal of the ulcer is the best 
procedure but is likely to place a severe strain upon the weak- 
ened patient, especially if the ulcer is acutely inflamed. Opera- 
tion upon these patients carries a high mortality rate but is the 
only recourse when hemorrhage is massive or conservative 
methods fail. 

No special measures of preoperati\‘e or postoperatisTi c.tre 
are necessary; the transfusion begun on admission is continued 
during and after operation until normal blood values are ap- 
proached. Vitamin K (menadione) is supplied intramuscularly 
or intravenously in do.ses of 2 to 4 mg. daily and full doses of 
vitamins B complex a^d C are added to the infusions, which are 
given following operation in amounts sufficient to insure an 
adequate urinarj- output. Administration of penicillin is begun 
upon admission and is continued for several days. Nothing is 
given by mouth for twenty-four hours, after which a standard 
gastroenterostomy diet is instituted An enema may be given 
on the fourth postoperative day to remove the iiriroling partially 
digested blood from the colon. 

Acute Perforation.-— The largest single cause of death from 
peptic ulccf is acute perforation, which is necessarily treated as 
a surgical emergency. Although the operative mortality in 
general averages at least 20 per cent, rates as low as 6 3 per 
cent’* hav'e been reported. Improvement in results of sui^y 
are attributed to several factors, particularly prompt Iiospitaliza- 
tion of the patient, adequate preoperalive preparation, minimal 
operative procedures, proper postopenitii'e c.ire, and sj-stemfe 
use of antibacterial agents. 

Surgery is most successful if performed within four to six 
hours after acute perforation has occurr«l, but since the patient 
is usually admitted in a state approaching shock, certain pre- 
operativ'e measures are necessary. An infusion of de.\trose (5 
per cent) and normal salt solution is begun .it once, while a 
blood transfusion is prep.ircd lor administration as s<jon as 
possible. If the diagnosis h definite and immediate operation 
is scheduled, the patient can be gi'cn morphine. 10 mg. (gr. i/6) 
imravenously or 16 mg. fer. 1/4) liypodcrmiaOly, for relief of 
pain. Administration of penidllin in full dosage of 40,000 
units eocry tliree hours is hegun upon admission, to be continued 
without interruption until at least the fifth postoperative day. 
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A Levin tube is introduced and the gastric contents, chiefly 
air, are aspirated; under no circumstances, however, should 
any solution be introduced into the stomach for lav’age. 

Operation is usually performed under spinal anesthesia 
and consists simply of closure of the perforation. At opera- 
tion, any materia! which may have collected in the pelvis, 
lateral colic gutters, or subhepatic space is sucked out to de- 
crease the likelihood of postoperative intraperitoneal abscess 
formation. In past years it was customarj' to leave several grams 
of powdered or crjstalline sulfanilamide in the abdomen; this 
procedure has been abandoned in fav'or of systemic adminis- 
tration of penicillin or sulfadiazine or both in full dosage from 
the time of admission until the danger of peritonitis or abscess 
formation is past. The abdomen is usually closed without 
drainage, although most surgeons prefer to leave a rubber 
dam drain in the wound down to the closed peritoneal layer for 
two days to discourage the development of wound infection. 

PosTOPCRATivc Care. — Postoperative care is similar to 
that following perforative appendicitis except that a Miller- 
Abbott tube is not used. The patient is returned to his room 
with orders for the gastric tube to be attached to a Wangen- 
steen suction apparatus, morphine 10 to 16 mg. (gr. 1/6 to 1/4), 
to be gi^xn as needed for pain during the first day (not oftener 
than every four hours), position to be changed every two hours 
when au'ake, and deep-breathing exercises every hour and 
frequent leg e.xercises to be done. An ox>’gen tent is supplied if 
necessary and hourly carbon dioxide inhalations are ordered when 
advisable. Orders for penicillin with or without sulfadiazine 
are confirmed and a blood transfusion is gi^•en if the patient’s 
condition is poor. Nothing is permitted by mouth for at least 
three days; the gastric tube is removed at this time if gastric 
and intestinal peristalsis are returning. 

Fluid and nutritional intake, with added vitamins, is sup- 
plied by infusion for the first few days after operation; enough 
fluid is given to insure a doily total urinarj’ output of 1,000 
to 1,500 cubic centimeters. Usually 2,500 to 3,500 c.c. of 
fluid each day will prove sufficient. From 1,000 to 2,000 c.c. 
are given as protein hydrolysate (5 per cent) in dextrose (5 per 
cent) solution and the remainder ns either normal salt or dex- 
trose (10 per cent) solution. No normal salt solution is given for 
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twenty-four hours after operation; after this time the salt require- 
ment is satisfied by 1 liter of normal salt solution daily plus an 
amount equal to one-half the quantity of fluid recovered from 
the stomach by aspiration. After removal of the gastric suction 
tube the patient is placed on the usual routine gastroenterostomy 
diet and is required to follow closely a medical regime for peptic 
ulcer after discharge from the hospital. 

Complications following opcrati%-e closure of a perforated 
peptic ulcer are frequent. Patients who are operated upon 
within sis hours after onset of perforation recover generally 
without incident; if operation Is delayed for from six to twelve 
hours, the postoperative course is more likely to be Ciimplicated. 
The mortaVity rate is a great deal higher if perforation occurred 
more than twelve hours before operation and an unfavorable 
outcome is likely in those in whom operation has been delay’ed for 
twenty-four hours or more. 

In patients with active peptic ulcer, few pathogenic bacteria 
are present in the gastric contents. Closure of a perforated ulcer 
within the first few hours therefore is rarely followed by perito- 
nitis. The acute peritoneal inflammation, however, may produce 
a temporary' paralysis of the siomiich and duodenum so that 
regurgitation of duodenal and jejunal contents may occur. 
If the perforation remains open for twelve hours or more, con- 
tamination of the peritoneal cavity by bacteria from the upper 
and even the lower small intestine is likely, with resulting gen- 
eralized peritonitis. This complication is the commonest cause 
of death in these patients. 

Other frequent postoperative complications include atelec- 
tasis or pneumonia, subphrenic sparx infection, pelvdc abicess, 
and wound infection. Each of these possibilities must be con- 
sidered in patients who show poor reaivery following operation 
and the proper measures for diagnosis and treatment instituted. 
Rarely, temporary pyloric obstruction may develop as the result 
of residual inflammation in the region of the ulcer Treatment 
consists simply of correction of hypoprofememia by admin- 
istration of blood transfusions and protein hydrolysate infusions 
with therapeutic doses of vitamins B comple-x and C, with con- 
tinuation of antibacterial therapy in full dosage. 

From time to time the su^estion has been made that sub- 
total gastric resection'* rather than simple closure of the per- 
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foration will relieve the patient of symptoms and of the likeli- 
hood of further trouble with the ulcer. It is true that following 
simple closure, approximately 40 per cent*’ of patients will de- 
velop such symptoms as pain, bleeding, pyloric obstruction, or 
reperforation, but less than one-third of these will require sub- 
sequent operation rather than medical care alone. This number 
appears to be too small to warrant the added risk of primary 
gastric resection for acute perforated duodenal ulcer, even in 
selected cases. A better argument for primary gastric resection 
can perhaps be advanced for treatment of perforated gastric 
ulcer, which occasionally may be carcinomatous. The prog- 
nosis following resection of a perforated carcinomatous ulcer of 
the stomach is so poor, however, that it makes little difference 
whether resection or simple closure is performed. 

Vagus Kcsccllon 

The value of \'agus resection in the treatment of peptic 
ulcer is still undecided. Transabdominal section of the vagus 
nerves for ulcer had been attempted at \-arious times in past years 
but without much success, probably because many fibers were 
left intact. With the introduction of intrathoracic \-agus resec- 
tion by Dragstedt** and the appearance of confirmatory reports 
by others, **•*“ it became possible to study the effects of total 
parasympathetic denervation of the ulcerated stomach Vagus 
resection may be performed equally effectively by the trans- 
abdominal”*** Or the transthoracic route.” 

The purpose of the procedure is not so much to diminish the 
acidity of the gastric juice or to decrease the secretor>’ response 
to meals but to abolish the continuous secretion of large amounts 
of gastric Juice between meals and at night, when there is no 
food present to buffer the acidity of the secretion. Vagus dener- 
\'ation of the stomach also relieves the muscular spasm char- 
acteristic ol active peptic ulcer. Prompt rebel o! pain, decrease 
of night secretion, and clinical healing of the ulcer follow operation 
in a high percentage of cases. Study of these patients has shown 
that the secretorj’ response to injection of histamine is un- 
changed, although the sham meal no longer will stimulate gastric 
secretion. The effects of psychic factors such as worry, emotion, 
and ner\-ous tension upon gastric secretion consequently are 
decreased, although normal gastric secretion following ingestion 
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of food continues. Normr>l sensations of hunger and nausea are 
still felt following \-agus resection. The denervation, howe\-er, 
must be complete; if any fibers are left intact following division 
of the two large vagus trunks, the excessive continuous secretion 
of gastric juice will remain unchanged and the symptoms will 
continue. Section of the remaining fibers then may be followed 
by the desired decrease in secretion and symptomatic relief** 

The chief disadvantage of the operation as a treatment 
for peptic ulcer is that in many cases gastric motility is too greatly 
decreased, with retention of food in the stomach for periods of 
six hours or more. While this effect improves somenbat with 
the passage of time, the delayed emptying and gastric dilatation 
present a difficult problem in management, neither change of 
diet nor use of drugs producing much corrective effect Second- 
ary gastroenterostomy may' be necessary** in a high percentage 
of cases if not performed at the time ^’agotomy is done Other 
untoward symptoms such as diarrhea or eructation of foul- 
smelling material may occur, or sensations of weakness, faintness, 
or gastric fullness may develop following ingestion of relatively 
small quantities of food. Several cases have been reported** 
in which unhealed ulcers have progressed to perforation, the 
complication being recognized with difficulty because of the lack 
of characterbtic symptoms. Dragstedt and associates** report, 
however, that in their group of cases the clinical results ha\'e been 
so satisfactory and the complications so transitory and unim- 
portant that this method of surgical treatment for peptic ulcer 
has very largely replaced all others. Other clinics have reported 
less satisfactory’ results; Walters and associates,** for example, 
state that in their experience the results of \'agus ner\'e section are 
"inconstant, variable, and to most cases unpredictable." The 
place of this operation in treatment of peptic ulcer is not yet estab- 
lished but is still under debate. 

In general, vagus resection for peptic ulcer has been found 
most useful in patients with early gastrojejunal ulceration 
fobowing previous sastrse teaection oc with acute iaffammatory 
duodenal ulcer unusually difficult to remove surgically. In 
the former case, a gastrojejunal stoma is already present; in 
• the latter case, simultaneous gastroenterostomy is advisable. 
Unless complementary gastroenterostomy b performed, vagotomy 
Is strongly contraindicated in the presence of pyloric obstruction. 
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even of the slightest degree, because the operation itself tends to 
cause gastric retention and delayed emptying. Transthoracic 
vagotomy alone is not acceptable as treatment for gastric ulcer 
under any circumstances, because the thoracic approach will not 
permit inspection of the possibly malignant lesion. Trans- 
abdominal division of the vagus nerve filaments at the esophageal 
level, now preferred by most suigeons to the transthoracic pro- 
cedure, may prove to be of \*alue also as a supplement to sub- 
total gastric resection when acidity is high and stomal ulcer is 
expected. The greatest advantages of the abdominal ap- 
proach***” for ^■agotomy are that the lesion can be examined and 
simultaneous gastric resection or gastroenterostomy pe^ormed 
if necessary. Because the operation has been in use for only a 
relativ'ely short time, it is not possible at present to be certain 
whether the effects are permanent or will prove to be only 
temporary. 

Preoperative preparation is the same as for other gastric 
operations; when vagus neurectomy is planned, a Levin tube is 
introduced into the stomach before operation. The trans- 
thoracic operation is performed under intratracheal anesthesia 
with a high concentration of oxygen; aspiration of the tracheo- 
bronchial tree is performed before the patient leaves the operating 
room. The chest is closed without drainage. Pain in the region 
of the incision can be minimized by the injection of procaine 
(1 per cent) around the intercostal nerves near the necks of the 
ribs immediately above and below the incision; this procedure 
can be repeated later if necessary*. If pleural fluid accumulates 
during the early postoperative period, it is removed by thoracen- 
tesis; if atelectasis develops. It is treated in the usual manner. 
Following a thoracic operation it is customary to allow the 
patient out of bed promptly, usually on the first or second post- 
operative day. 

Transabdorainal vagotomy is now generally preferred to the 
transthoracic procedure; postoperative care loTlowing the ab- 
dominal operation is much the same as that following any 
gastric surgical operation. Constant gastric suction drainage, 
begun before operation, is continued for at least five to six days 
postoperativciy fn all cases, and subsequent return to diet is 
slow and cautious. The patient should be followed for a long time 
until satisfactorj' gastric digestion and motility return. An 
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occasional patient will require gastroenterostomy to correct 
gastric retention fQllowing \'agus resection Close watch is kept 
for the occurrence of reskliial gastric retention for some months. 

Gastric and small intestinal peristalsis can be increased 
temfjorarijy following vagus resection by administration*' of 
Urecholine. a parasympathomimetic drug, m doses of S mg. 
hypodermically or 10 to 30 mg. orally. The elTects of the drug 
last for from thirty to forty-five minutes. Partial relief of 
troublesome symptoms in the late postoperative period can 
sometimes be obtained by a dose of 10 mg. given orally one-half 
hour before meals. 

A^clinical test has been developed** to determine if operative 
division of the ^'agus fibers to the stomach has been complete. 
The test is based on the fact that hypoglycemia produced by 
injection of insulin causes stimulation of the vagus secretory 
fibers, with prompt secretion of gastric juice. The test is per- 
formed during the preoperative period and again ten to fourteen 
days after operation. 

The siiggcsied procedure is as follow: Light diet (Sippy) 
is given the day before the test, with no food permitted after 
supper and no fluids after midnight. In the morning a Levin 
tube (14 French) is passed without the usual sips of wattr; all 
saliva secreted during passage of the tube and performance of 
the test should be expectorated by the patient rather than swal- 
lowed, When the tube has reached the stomach, all the gastric 
contents are aspirated with a syringe and the specimen is labeled 
accordingly. At this time a sample of blood is drawn for fasting 
blood sugar analysis. A dose of 15 units of regular insulin is 
slowly injected intravenously and the time Is recorded. Because 
of thedanger of hypoglycemic shock, the test should be conducted 
by a physician; a sterile solution of dextrose {10 per cent) should 
be prepared and ready for immediate injection if a hypoglycemic 
reaction should develop. Ex'ery fifteen minutes following injec- 
.tion of insulin the stomach contents are aspirated ; the time and 
amount of collection and the presence or absence of bile and 
mucus are recorded. A sample of each specimen is labeled and 
kept for titration. A\h’th .alternate specimens (every thirty 
minutes), a sample of blood is drawn for blood sugar determina- 
tion and labeled with the time of withdrawal. The procedure is 
continued for two hours, resulting in the collection of nine samples 
of gastric juice, one collected before and eight after insulin 
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injection, and foursamplesof blood, one collected before and three 
after insulin administration. The free and total acid values are 
determined on each specimen of gastric juice. 

The test is not reliable unless the blood sugar is depressed 
below 50 mg. per cent by the injection of insulin; if 15 units are 
insufficient, the procedure is repeated the following day with a 
dose of 20 units If gastroenterostomy has been performed, 
regurgitation of duodenal contents into the stomach may occur 
and depress the acidity of the gastric juice; each specimen is 
examined for bile for this reason. The test performed before 
operation should be positive, showing a secretion of acid gastric 
juice in response to insulin; the test performed after ragus 
resection should be negative, showing no change in gastric 
secretion after administration of insulin. If the test is positive 
following operation, it is presumptive evidence that some few 
%’agus fibers ha\'e remained intact. A single negative test, 
howex-er, is not conclusive. 

Gastrostomy 

"When obstruction or acute inflammation of the esophagus 
is present, a gastrostomy is necessary for feeding purposes. 
If normal esophageal function can be expected after a period of a 
few weeks, temporar>’ gastrostomy is performed; when the 
esophageal block or interruption is of a more long-standing or 
permanent nature, a permanent gastrostomy is made. 

Fistulas, including gastrostomies, tend to heal if the tract 
is long or narrow and tend to remain open permanently if the 
entire tract is lined with epithelium. A temporary gastrostomy 
is made by introduction of a catlietcr, preferably of the Pezzer 
type with the tip cut away so as to leave a flange, into the 
stomach through a small inciaon; the catheter is brought out 
through the abdominal wall and is fixed by a single nonpene- 
trating suture to the seromuscular coat of the stomach and 
similarly to the skin. The catheter must remain in place con- 
stantly ev’cn after the retaining sutures have loosened; it should 
be taped securely In position as long as its use is necessary. If 
the catheter is removed between feevlings or is allowed to remain 
out for more than a few hours, the gastrostomy channel soon 
becomes partially occluded by granulation tissue and scar forma- 
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tion, and reinsertion of the catheter becomes piogrcssively more 
difliciilt. Even if the catheter is properly left in place and Is 
removed only occasionally for tlcaning. a gastrostomy of this 
type will not function satisfactorily after a few weeks have 
passed. 

A gastrostomy of penttaHcnl type is made cither by draw- 
ing a portion of the stomach wall out to the skin surface and 
suturing it in position or by constructing a hollow tube from a 
full-thickness flap of stomach wall and fixing It to the skin. Such 
a gastrostomy channel is lined with mucosa all the way to the 
skin level and will remain patent for as long as it is needed, 
The catheter which is left in place at operation can be removed 
after four or five days when primary healing of the incision has 
occurred. After this time the tube is reinserted only for feeding 
and is then removed again. A gastrostomy of this type may 
shrink somewhat if the channel has been made too small, if the 
abdominal wound has been closed too tightly around it, or if 
infection and partial sloughing take place 

Feeding is carried out by vein for the first twelve to twenty- 
four hours. After this time, liquid diet may be given, prefer- 
ably of the high protein, high carbohydrate, fat-free type (p. 72) 
with added vitamins. The feeding is introduced slowly by means 
of a funnel or a bulb syringe. Amountsof lOOtolSOc c.arogiven 
every four hours for the first three to four days after operation, 
and the quantity is progressively increased according to the 
patient’s tolerance until liquid meals of 600 to 1,000 c.c. each 
are given four times a day. Before feeding is begun aspiration 
is attempted to make sure that the previous meal has passed out 
of tlie stomach Wlien the simple protein-carbohydrate feeding 
is tolerated well, fat can be added (cream), as in the jeju- 
nostomy diet. As convalescence progresses, a properly balanced 
high caloric liquid diet, containing at least 2 Gm. of protein per 
kilogram body weight per day (twice the normal dietary protein 
intake), can be devised. 

Leakage of food occurs most commonly from the temporary 
type of gastrostomy and can he mimmized by clamping the tube 
and applying a snug dressing after each feeding. Leakage is 
less likely to occur if the feeding is introduced slowly and if the 
patient remains Hat on his back tor a short nhile after lach meal. 
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Several types of permanent gastrostomy are made with a %'alve- 
like fold of gastric wall at the base to decrease the likelihood of 
leakage. • 


Congenital Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis 

Preoperative and postoperative care in surgical treatment 
of this condition, which is seen only m infants several weeks old, 
is discussed in Chapter 9 {pp. 194 and 195). 
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Chapter 19 

SMALL INTESTINE AND APPENDIX 


Stnall Bowel 

Most lesions of the small bowel which require operation 
produce obstruction, either partial or total, as the presenting 
sj’mptom. The obstruction may be due to extrinsic causes 
such as (1) internal or external herniation through an abnormal 
or an abnormally large opening. (2) block by a band or area of 
adhesions, either congenital, acute, inflammatorj’, or hbrous, 
or, less commonly, (3) involvement- by neoplastic tissue arising 
in adjacent structures. In other cases the obstruction, is in- 
trinsic, arising from acute or chronic intussusception, neoplastic 
disease, or an acute or chronic inflammatory state with either 
proliferative or fibrotic changes in the bowel wall; occasionally 
also obstruction of the small bowel may be due to a foreign 
body such as a swallowed object, a mass of vegetable material, 
a collection of parasites, or even a gallstone which has ulcerated 
through the gall bladder wall into the lumen of the small in- 
testine 

The diagnosis and treatment of acute intestinal obstruction, 
both complete and incomplete, are discussed in another chapter: 
the management of chronic incomplete obstruction of the small 
bowel differs in some details. The symptoms of intrinsic 
lesions of the sm.all intestine depend chiefly upon the production 
of a recurrent partial block in the lumen; the patient charac- 
teristically experiences periodic attacksof epigastric distress and 
ill-defincd, poorly' localized abdominal pain of a cramping 
nature, occasionally with nausea and vomiting and less commonly 
with abdominal distention. When inflammatory’ changes are 
present, as in the case of regional enteritis, the sy’mptoms re- 
sulting from an acute intra-abdominal infection are added to the 
picture. 

Much information can be gained by the proper use of x-ray 
studies A plain erect roentgent^ram will show’ abnormal 
accumulations of air in the small bowel as well as fluid levels, if 
present; a barium meal (g.istnHntcstinal series) occasionally will 
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demonstrate the presence of an intrinsic lesion, although an 
x-ray series which appears normal docs not rule out such a con- 
dition. The diagnostic value of the “string sign” in regional 
enteritis is well known. Caution is always necessary in the 
use of barium for diagnostic studies in patients who exhibit 
evidence of intestinal obstraction, either partial or complete. 
Barium can be administered by enema with safety since it can be 
evacuated spontaneously by the patient or recovered by irriga- 
tion. Barium administered by mouth is definitely dangerous 
in patients whose obstruction is of sufficient degree to cause 
abnormal retention of air, sint» the barium cannot be recovered 
and tends to accumulate at the point of obstruction. \Mien par- 
tial obstruction is slight enough to be asymptomatic at inteiw'als 
and no air is present in the small bowel on roentgenography, it is 
safe to administer barium by mouth for diagnostic study. If an 
appreciable degree of obstniction is present, however, barium 
Is not needed to make the diagnosis and may occlude the remain- 
ing lumen and precipitate acute complete block. 

Preopernilve Cnrc. — Complete intestinal obstruction re- 
quires Immediate operation with a minimum of time spent in 
preparation. Partial block of the small bowel is less urgent and 
several days may be spent profitably in cleaning the bowel 
above the lesion. Recurrent attacks of obstruction, in wlilch 
powerful peristaltic contractions occur, are accompanied by 
edema and inflammatory' infiltration of the bowel. The in- 
testinal wall in this state is soft and friable, and sutures are 
likely to tear the tissue and produce either small leaks or areas 
of necrosis and subsequent separation. Preoperative decom- 
pression for several days by means of constant gastroduodenal 
suction or the Millcr-Abbott tube will empty the small bowel 
and reduce peristaltic activity, tvith impro\-ejnent in local 
circulation and nutritional state During this period a normal 
fluid and electrolyte babnre is attained by means of infusions, 
and other measures arc taken as indicated. When obstruction 
has not been present, preoperalive suction is not necessary; 
administration of a nonivsidue liquid diet for several days will 
keep the bowel at rest and prevent acrunuilation of intestinal 
contents. 

Following operation the bowel is kept at physiologic rest 
until healing is advanced. Suction by gastroduodenal tube is 
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continued until normal peristal^s returns; if vomiting or gastric 
retention reappears after the tube has been removed, suction 
should be rcinstituted immediately. Nonresiduc liquid diet in 
small amounts is begun on the third or fourth postoperative day, 
after suction has been discontinued, and dietary intake is in- 
creased slowly thereafter. A soft low -residue diet is permissible 
by the sixth day and a light diet by the tenth, with gradual 
increase in the types and quantity of food allowed. It is gen- 
erally unwise either to starv'c the patient too long or to increase 
the diet too quickly following resection and anastomosis of the 
small bowel. 

The chief concern of the postoperative period is to prevent 
the development of ileus, which strains the suture line and 
interferes with circulation in the healing area. The most 
serious complications are peritonitis due to leakage or partial 
separation at the anastomosis and obstruction due to occlusion 
or kinking of the intestine in the region of operation. Occasion- 
ally, transient partial obstruction may develop due to edema at 
the anastomosis; either excessive fluid administration or nutri- 
tional deficiency (hypoproteinemia and avitaminosis) may be 
the cause. The patient is watched closely if signs of partial ob- 
struction appear; gastroduodenal suction is instituted at once 
and serial x-ray films are made at intervals of nvo hours to 
note any evidence of progressive* distention. When increasing 
accumulation of air or fluid appears in a loop of small intestine 
under these circumstances, prompt operation is necessary; 
such obstruction may be present not only at the anastomosis, 
but also in adjacent loops, fixed to the traumatized area by 
fibrinous adhesions. 


Enterostomy 

Management of an enterostomy requires close attention and 
dependable nursing care. An external opening into the 
small intestine is made cither as a means of supplying food 
to a debilitated patient who is unable to take sufficient 
quantities by mouth or, Jess commonly, as a dccompres-sive 
measure to relieve back pressure in the intestine obstructed by 
mechanical causes or by paralytic ileus. The catheter, fixed 
into the intestine at operation, is attached to the skin at the 
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wound mnrgin by a “single alk suture passed only partially through 
the wail of the catheter without penetrating the iimien 

heeding by enterostomy is best done by means of an auto- 
matic drip apparatus of the type used for administration of 
aluminum gel in treatment of acute peptic ulcer. The nutri- 
tional mixture (p 614) is given at a rale varying from 25 to 
ISO c.c. per liour, depending upon the requirements and digestive 
capacity of the patient. Care is necessary to insure that no 
air enters the bowel; the reservoir should not run dry and the 
enterostomy catheter sliould be damped securely when feeding 
is interrupted or the apparatus is disconnected. Introduction 
of even a small amount of atr into the intestine w ill produce dis- 
comfort and distention, interfere with peristalsis, and delay ab- 
sorption. If the tube becomes blocked, gentle irrigation with 
normal salt solution through a bulb syringe will release the ob- 
struction. Forceful irrigation is dangerous, especially during 
the early postoperative period before the enterostomy drainage 
tract is sealed off: excess pressure may force fluid into the peri- 
toneal cavity or Into the wound at this time. Small quantities 
of irrigating fluid arc used to avoid distending the bow’el and 
care is taken to prevent introduction of air. After twelve to 
fourteen days, if feeding Is no longer retpilred, the catheter can 
be removed and a snug petrolatum gauze dressing applied to 
prevent temporary leakage. -If peristalsis is normal and no ob- 
struction is present distally, the fistula will heal within several 
days with little drainage. 

Enterostomy in treatment of obstruction is for drainage of 
accumulating intestinal contents rather than for feeding. In 
some eases it is performed as a last resort in a seriously ill patient 
w’hen passage of a Miller-Abbott tube is impossible and spreading 
or generalized peritonitis is present. Although the pro- 
cedure is a recognized one and is aa-epted as a means 
of draining the distended atonic small bowel in ad%'anced 
paralytic ileus, it should not be paformed unless all other 
methods of treatment have been given a thorough trial 
without success. On the other hand, if enterostomy for 
drainage is to be of value, it should not be delayed until 
all peristaltic activity has disappeared and the patient is 
moribund; If atonicity is complete, the fistula will empty only 
the drained loop of smaH botv'cl and nothing will be gained. 
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A draining enterostomy is a difficult nursing problem. 
As peristalsis returns, an increasing amount of intestinal fluid 
pours from the wound, digesting the edges of the incision and the 
surface of the abdomen and dislodging the enterostomy tube 
Later, as the patient begins to take some food by mouth, the 
drainage thickens and becomes more profuse as the secretion of 
digestive juices is stimulated. 

Large quantities of body water, eleclrolyles, minerals, and 
protein arc lost in this way, and the patient is in danger ol being 
drained of body fluid and nutritional reserves as he recovers 
from the ileus and peritonitis. Daily fluid loss and fluid intake 
are charted as accurately as possible; enough fluid is supplied by 
oral and parenteral routes to maintain normal hydration and to 
insure a daily urinary* output of 1,000 to 1,500 cubic centimeters 
Because a significant amount of salt is lost in the intestinal 
drainage, it is advisable to secure blood chloride determinations 
at frequent intervals Protein feeding is of the greatest possible 
value in patients of this type; from 1 to 2 liters of protein hydro- 
lysate solution (5 per rent) containing dextrose (5 per centj 
can be given intravenously daily The amount of salt present 
in tile protein preparation should be ascertained and considered 
in calculation of daily sodium chloride intake; further require- 
ments are met by infusion of nonnal or half normal salt solution 
In general, the basal salt need docs not exceed 4 to 6 Gm. daily; 
when necessary, this amount is supplemented by half normal salt 
solution (equal parts of normal salt solution and dextrose 5 per 
cent solution) in a quantity equivalent to the volume of drainage 
from the enterostomy. While salt replacement is highly im- 
portant, the danger of administering excessive amounts, with 
resultant fluid retention and edema, usually is greater than that 
of supplying too little. These patients also develop anemia and 
hypoproteincmia rapidly, in most cases even before enterostomy 
is performed; transfusions of blood are given as needed and full 
doses of B complex and C vitamins arc administered regularly. 

. After the enterostomy tube drops away, the intestinal dis- 
charge is collecttxl in voluminous gauze dressings. Measures 
for protecting the skin (p. 659) arc begun immediately after 
operation and continued without mtemiption; although it is 
scarcely possible to prevent damage to the abdominal wafl, it 
should be kept at a minimum. Such an enterostomy is not 
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necessary after ten to fourteen days have passed, by this time, 
cither the patient has succumbed or peristalsis is normal and 
regular Spontaneous closure is desirable and occasionally 
occurs; in most cases, sui^cal repair is necessary and should 
be performed witlihi two weeks or less, if possible. 

Appendix 

Removal of the appendix during or after an attack of acute 
inflammation is followed by uneventful recovery in most cases. 
The mortality due to appendicitis has been decreasing steadily 
and progressively and is no longer high; fatalities arc due to the 
complications of appendicitis rather than to the disease itself. 
WTiile recognition and operative treatment of the average case 
of early acute appendicitis offers little difliculty when the in* 
flamed organ is in its usual location, the clinical picture may be 
highly atypical and confuring when the appendix is situated 
behind the cecum or in the pelvis. The occasional occurrence of 
acute appendicitis in patients under treatment for other diseases 
should be remembered. A sudden attack of appendidtis may 
develop in an individual oonv'alescing from a fracture or being 
treated for card'ac d seasc or diabetes as well as in a subject in 
othenvise normal health. 

Interval Apiicn<lectomy. — Hospital care is simplest \\hcn 
the appendix is removed several weeks following an acute attack, 
aflcr the inflammatorj’ reaction has subsided completely. The 
usual routine preoperative studies are made, including e.xamina- 
tion of the heart and lungs, blood pressure reading, urinalysis, 
and hemoglobin determination. A lap^vater enema is given the 
night before operation, a hypnotic is ordered if necessary, and 
nothing is allowed by mouth after midnight. On the morning 
of operation, .a short-acting barbiturate is administered from one 
and a half to two hours preoperativcly and morphine and 
scopolamine (or atropine) arc given hypodermically forty-five 
minutes before operation. 

Routine postoperative orders are left, including a narcolic 
for pain. A small enema of water (60 c.c.) and glycerin (60 c.c.) 
is safe and effective for encouragement of postoperative voiding 
and passage of flatus; laige enemas and cathartics are withheld 
until after the sixth day. If a McBurney incision is used, it is 
safe to allow the patient to sit up or to stand by the bed to 
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void; even surgeons who do not subscribe to early ambulation 
usually permit use of a bedside commode in preference to cathe- 
terization in these patients. Traditionally, the sutures are 
removed from the incision and the patient is allowed out of bed 
seven days after appendectomy through a McBumey incision; 
early postoperative ambulation, however, is being more widely 
employed And has much to recommend it. 

Return to a full normal diet is rapid. Sips of water are 
allowed after nausea disappears, surgical liquid diet is given after 
twenty-four hours, and soft diet is supplied as soon as desired. 
As a rule, regular diet is taken by the fourth or fifth day, although 
a patient who is allowed up promptly will regain his appetite 
even more quickly. 

Acute Appendicitis. — Management of the patient with 
acute appendicitis without rupture is much the same, although 
operation is performed as an emergency procedure. The usual 
preoperative examinations are made, including total and difTer* 
ential w’hite blood cell counts. Urinalysis is especially necessarj’ 
in patients w'ith acute appendicitis as an aid both to evaluation of 
general condition and to establishment of the diagnosis. Dehy- 
dration due to vomiting will produce urinary concentration and 
acidity: in advanced dehydration, kcto-acids also are present. 
Occasionally, diabetic acidosis will produce a clinical picture re- 
sembling acute appendicitis, especially in children; examination 
of the urine will reveal the possible alternative diagnosis. In 
such a case, correction of the metabolic disturbance by adminis- 
tration of insulin, fiuids, and sugar will confirm the diagnosis of 
diabetes or will serve as adequate preparation if appendicitis 
actually is present. WTien the patient has been vomiting or 
restricting the fluid intake, it is advisable in any case to administer 
by infusion before operation 1,000 cc. of fluid, consisting of 
normal salt solution and dextrose (5 per cent) solution in equal 
parts. Gastric lav’age is not necessary unless the patient has 
eaten a short time before or unless an accumulation of fluid is 
present in the stomach. 

Wlien free fluid is noted in the peritoneal cavity at operation, 
a smear is made and a culture taken to determine the predominant 
organisms; antibacterial therapy following operation is ordered 
accordingly. The use of microcr>'stalline sulfanilamide intra- 
pcritoneally after appendectomy was widespread for several 
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^cars but lias been aUatwlotied almost entirely (p 284) Many 
surgeons still favor its use, however, and it probably docs little 
or no harm if used sparingly The practice of pouring .i pre- 
determined quantity of the drug (for example, 5 Gm.) into the 
area of operation is definitely unwise, since the solid mass of 
sulfanilamide acts as a foreign body and a tissue irritant, creating 
dead space, increasing exudation, and favoring the dev'elopment 
of postoperative adhesions. If employed, the drug is sprinkled 
over the tissues sparingly to form a light frosting. 

Although it is unnecessary to drain the peritoneal cavity 
following removal of an acutely inflamed apfiendix without 
perforation, it is a worth-while precaution to leave a small rubber 
tissue drain down to the closed peritoneal layer for two or three 
days to prev’ent the .icaimulation of infected exudate in the 
wound. Early removal of the drain is followed by prompt heal- 
ing without additional scar formation, and a serious wound in- 
fection may be prevented. Postoperative intestinal paresis 
persists somewhat longer when peritoneal inflammation is pres- 
ent; if nausea and vomiting continue for more than twenty-four 
hours, a Levin tube is passed, the stomach is emptied, and suction 
is instituted for a day or two. 

Appendicitis With Perforation. — Inflammation of the 
appendix is accompanied b> the outpouring of a sticky sero- 
fibrinous or plastic exudate. Predpitation of fibrin strand.s then 
causes the formation of adhesions between the diseased appendix 
and the surrounding tissues, with partial or complete isolation 
of the infected organ from the general peritoneal cavity. In 
some cases, formation of adhesions may progress rapidly, with 
effective walling off of the appendix before perforation ocairs; 
in others, inflammatory necrosis of the appendix develops so 
quickly that perforation takes place before fibrinous adhesions 
hav e formed. In favorable cases, therefore, the necrotic appendix 
vv’Ill discharge into a closed area walled off by surrounding adhe- 
sions, while in others the infectious material pours into the free 
peritoneal cavity. If localization by adhesions Is incomplete when 
perforation occurs, the resulting peritoneal infection will spread 
beyond the ileocecal region, although at .a slower rate than if no 
adhesions were present. Spreading peritonitis is characterized 
by extension of the zone of pain, tenderness, and rigidity In the 
lower abdomen and increase in the sy'stcmlc effects of the disease. 
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An outpouring of fibrinopurulent exudate occurs as the infection 
extends, adjacent bowel loops become plastered together, and 
pockets of exudate collect between the intestinal coils. If the 
infection is sufficiently xurulent, paresis of the inflamed small 
bowel occurs arid the inflaminator>' process may progress quickly' 
to generalized peritonitis. When body' defenses are adequate, 
localization will occur with formation of pockets of pus in the 
region of the appendix, the cecum, the prerectal pouch, or the 
subphrenic spaces (p. 445). The retrocecal appendix is walled 
off from the general peritoneal cavity' by virtue of its position. 

Because of the danger of peritonitis, immediate emergency 
operation is mandatory in every case of acute appendicitis, 
whether or not perforation has taken place, unless a definite 
palpable mass is present and there is no evidence of spreading peri- 
tonitis. If the presence of a mass is probable but not positive, 
immediate operation is performed; delay is permissible only if 
localization and abscess formation are definite and unmistakable 

After remoN'al of a recently ruptured appendix, the peri- 
toneal cavity may be closed without drainage, although many 
surgeons prefer to use drains routinely if perforation has occurred 
As a rule, drainage of the peritoneal cavity is employed when an 
abscess cavity has formed, when necrotic tissue or an unremoved 
appendix is left behind, or when leakage from the bowel is 
possible following operation The incision, however, is never 
closed tightly following removal of a suppurative or perforated 
appendix. A small rubber tissue drain is left down to the 
closed peritoneum for several days to prevent accumulation of 
infected exudate under tension, or the peritoneum and fascia 
may be closed tightly, sutures being placed in the skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissue but left untied* for forly'-eight hours. The 
usual posloperatixe measures are instituted, including gastro- 
duodenal suction and chemotherapy. 

Appendical Abscess. — Appendicitis with localized abscess 
is generally’ treated conservatix-ely during the early stages. 
The mass palpable in the right loi^’er quadrant in these patients 
at first consists of acutely inflamed omentum, loops of bowel, and 
appendix matted together by fresh adhesions; if these are sepa- 
rated at operation, contamination of the peritoneal cavity by 
thin, highly’ infectious pus may ocoir or the bowel wall may be 
torn open. As the disease progresses, the limiting adhesion* 
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become more dense and the area of inflammatory necrosis becomes 
liquefied; operation at this stage will permit drainage of the 
pus without contamination of the peritoneal cavity. 

Most surgeons prefer to delay operation, therefore, if a well- 
defined mass is present* in the appendlc.il region of a patient seen 
for the first time several daj3 after onset of acute appendicitis. 
Complete bed rest is ordered and constant suction drainage is 
instituted by gastroduodenal or Miller-Abbott tube. The proper 
chemotherapeuticandantibiotiedrugs are given parenteraUy in 
full dosage (p. 448) and fluids are supplied by infusion, with 
transfusion as indicated. The patient is watched closely during 
this time and the clinical course followed with care; evamlna- 
tion of the mass, howewr, should be performed with the utmost 
gentleness. Rectal examination is made at intervals to detect 
spread of infection to the prerectal space. 

Such a mass may regress, with coincident.il clinical improve- 
ment; op it may grow firmer and more sharply defined, the general 
evidence of sepsis remaining undimtnished; or it may rupture into 
the general peritone.d caWty, with spreading peritonitis. Ex- 
tension of the infection to other areas of the abdomen may occur 
(Fig. 44) or the abscess may erode Into the bowel, drain spon- 
taneously, and subside. 

Further treatment depends upon the clinical course. If 
the abscess regresses steadily and the evidences of sepsis decrease, 
operation is postponed for several weeks or months, until the 
inflammation has subsided completely. In some cases, the 
abscess will remain stationary or will increase in size and grow 
firmer and more tender; in such instances the patients will show 
no clinical improvement and may fiecome more toxic, the tem- 
perature, pulse rale, and white blood cell count remaining 
elevated or rising. Such an abscess is drained ivithout diffi- 
culty through a muscle-splitting incision, approaching the 
peritoneum laterally to avoid contamination of the abdominal 
can'ty. The abscess is opened through Its l.iteml .aspect, the 
contained pus is sucked out gently, and one or two cigarette 
drains are placed down to the abscess cavity. These drains are 
removed after six to eight dal's and a small catheter is inserted 
to the bottom of the pocket to insure granulation from below 
upward. 
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If opefation is undertaken during the earlier stages of 
abscess formation, little pus may be found, fresh adhesions may be 
broken, and pressure of the drains is more likely to cause for- 
mation of a fecal fistula. Many surgeons feel, however, that 
delay is dangerous and that acute appendicitis al'sv'ays requires 
immediate operation,* no matter at what stage the patient is 
first seen. In any case, a ruptured appendix that is treated by 
simple drainage must be remox'ed by elective operation at a later 
date after all inflammation has subsided. 

Postoperative care is much the same in localized or spreading 
peritonitis as in generalized peritonitis (p 446). Constant 
suction drainage is instituted promptly by Miller-Abbott or 
gastroduodenal tube. The lube is passed before operation to 
permit aspiration of air swallowed during and after the pro- 
cedure and is removed only after effective intestinal peristalsis 
has returned. O-Kj-gen is administered by nasal catheter for 
one or two days, transfusions of blood are supplied in sufficient 
quantity to maintain the hemoglobin and hematocrit at satis- 
factory Ie\'els, and enough fluids are supplied by infusion to insure 
a norma! urinary output. Penicillin and sulfadiazine are given 
parenterally in full dosage (p. 448). Close attention to detail 
is necessary; urinarj' retention is likely to occur in these patients 
and atelectasis and bronchopneumonia are not infrequent. 
Intestinal paresis due to infection, mechanical block by adhesions, 
residual abscess near the cecum, collections of pus in the cul- 
de-sac or subphrenic spaces, and fecal fistula, in addition to other 
less characteristic complications such as thromboembolic disease, 
may de\’eIop. 

Continued fever and leuctjcytosis without eridence of pus 
in the peritoneal caNity may be due to pelvic abscess or sub- 
phrenic space infection. Little discomfort may arise from either 
complication, although the patient shows increased toxicity. 
Neither abscess can be palpated through the abdomen, although 
a pelvic abscess may cause some distention, doughy resistance to 
palpation, and suprapubic tenderness. As a cul-de-sac abscess 
develops, repeated rectal or ^-aginal examination will reveal 
tenderness and an increasing bogg>’ or firm induration; a dis- 
charge of pinkish mucus may be e\'acuated at inter>-als from the 
rectum or may be found on the examining finger. In many cases 
the tone of the sphincter is decreased. Such abscesses often 
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subside spontaneously under chemotherapy and supportive treat- 
ment; others will require incision and drainage after softening 
develops The cul-de-sac abscess is opened by insertion of the 
tip of a pair of long curved sdssors passed along the gloved 
finger either in the rectum or the vagina. Subphrenic space 
infections are drained extraperitoneally by the appropriate in- 
cision. 

Organiring fibrinopurulent e.xudate may produce adhesions 
with mechanical intestinal Work at any time Irom the tounh 
day after operation throughout the remaining years of the 
patient’s life. While intestinal obstruction due to postoperative 
adhesions is not difTicuit to diagnose in itself, it presents a highly 
confusing and pooriy defined clinical picture when associated 
with local or spreading peritonitis and paralytic ileus following 
removal or drainage of a (lerforated appendix. As previously 
stated (Chapter 14), postoperative paralytic ileus is continuous 
from the day of operation and is unaco>mpanied by colic; mechan- 
ical intestinal obstruction begins several days after operation, 
usually after an early favorable response has occurred and perl- 
staJsis is returning. Repeated auscultation and x-ray ewmina- 
tion of the abdomen are necessary when there U any suspicion 
or possibility of mechanical obstruction after operation 

Suppurative pylephlebitis develops following discharge of 
infected thrombi from the appendical vein into the portal sys- 
tem and is characterized by sudden increase In toxicity, with 
chills, fever, and septicemia. Multiple liver airecesses develop 
and the course usually is rapidly downhill, the patient succumbing 
to the overwhelming infection. Tliis complication is much less 
common since the introduction of the sulfonamide and antibiotic 
drugs, which have not only reduced its incidence, but also have 
proved therapeutically effectivein occasional cases. 

Perrorathc Appendicitis With Gnicrnlired Perito- 
nitis.— Recovery from generalized peritonitis can scarcely be 
expected if a continuous leak is present and infectiv'e materw! 
drains steadily from the bowel Into the peritoneal cavity. Pa- 
tients who enter the hospital with fully established generalized 
peritonitis, however, "are not acceptable operative risks, and 
several hours must be spent in improving their condition. Opera- 
tion, when undertaken, is confined to the least taxing procedure 
possible: the appendix is removed if possible but Is left behind 
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if its remo\'al would be difficult or dangerous. In either case, 
one or two cigarette drains are inserted down to the area of rup- 
ture. Unless the patient is moribund, adhesions form around the 
drains and a fecal fistula ntay develop, with discharge of the 
purulent drainage out of the wound rather than into the abdo- 
men. Recoverj' of the patient, however, depends also upon in- 
stitution of the proper supportive measures, with the closest 
possible medical and nursing care. The diagnosis and treatment 
of generalized peritonitis is discussed in Chapter 14. 



simply by a thin grauze pa<i A wire screen flxeil aroand the talie presents its 
(Unplacprcent bat does not interfere elih free entrance of air into the tube In 
actual practice iho (rattle and motor are on the floor (Prom Uurnett. Rosemond 
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Use of a "sump” drain in appendical peritonitis has beei 
advocated by Burnett and associates/ who remark that or- 
dinary drainage methods cause formafibn of dense adhesions with 
the danger of mechanical intestinal obstruction and are ineffec- 
tive, purulent exudate overflowing from the wound only after 
the entire tract has become filled to the top. The sump drain 
consists of a metal suction tube within a perforated metal sheath, 
introduced through the incision to the deepest portion of the area 
to be drained. The advocates of the method, who have used it 
in a large series of cases, state that it removes pus as fast as 
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it collects, by suction from the bottom of the c.ivity rather than 
spillage from the top, that frequent changes of dressing are un- 
necessary since pus does not o\-erflow from the wound, and that 
very few intra-alxlomina! adhesions develop, with correspond- 
ingly less danger of secondary intestinal obstruction. 

The employment of this method of drainage is illustrated 
in Figs. 64 and 65. After the usual preoperati\-e measures 
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have been taken, a McBumey indsion is made and the long 
tube is passed deeply into the Oll^deeiac by the operator's 

left hand, guided by the elotcd right index finger inserted into the 

rectum through the anus from beiotv. When tbe tube is in place. 
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it is anchored to the skin with a single suture placed by the 
assistant, who has avoided contamination. Subsequent general 
measures include chemotherapy, gastroduodenal or Miller- 
Abbott tube suction drainage, blood transfusion, parenteral fluids, 
and morphine as indicated. 

Proper management of the apparatus is not difficult but re- 
quires an understanding of its principles of operation. The outer 
tube serves as a protective sheath for the suction tube and pre- 
vents it from being blocked by omentum or bowel. Since a 
free flow of air is necessary to maintain suction, the open upper 
end of the outer sheath is allowed to project slightly above 
the dressing and is covered with a sterile thin aluminum screen 
to pre\’ent occlusion or contamination by the bedclothes. Func- 
tion of the sump drain depends on free circulation of air into the 
projecting open upper end of the larger tube; it must not be 
blocked at any time. 

The integrity of the system can be tested by clamping the 
tube between the suction tip and the motor; the \'acuum gauge 
needle will promptly rise abo\'e zero and the motor will labor 
audibly. If the inner (suction) tube of the s>'5tem becomes 
blocked with exudate, the same effect is produced; the sound of 
the motor becomes strained, the gauge needle rises, and no 
effect is produced by clamping the tube. When blocked, the 
inner tube is remowd, cleaned aseplically with sterile water, and 
replaced. Blocking of the perforations in the outer tube occurs 
after the exudate becomes thick and fibrinous, and a smaller 
amount is recovered by suction. Since cleaning and reinsertion 
of this tube is not possible, the motor is shut off, the fucation 
suture is clipped, and the entire drain is remo\’ed gently by a 
twisting motion. A small catheter is introduced into the drain- 
age tract to allow' healing from the bottom. 
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Successful outcome of a surgical procedure upon the large 
boirel requires accurate eva}uation and «eil*p/anned manage- 
ment of the patient as well as skillful performance of the neces- 
sar>’ operation. Most disonlers of the colon that require sur- 
gical correction are chronic in nature and sJon- in dei-eiopment. 
As a consequence, significant alterations may occur m the pa- 
tient’s nutritional balance and genera! condition before the local 
manifestations of the lesion have become sufficiently marked to 
indicate its presence. Surgery- of the colon, moreowr, is a^ 
tended by a relativ’ely high mortality rate because of certain 
anatomic and phi-siologic characteristics of this portion of the 
gastrointestinal tract «hich are inherently unfavorable to the 
successful performance of operative procedures. 

Ulcerative Colitis 

Mild cases of ulcerative colitis usually are managed satis- 
factorily by conservatiN'e methods, although surgical procedures 
are necessary’ in a large proportion of moderate to se\ere cases. 
Terminal ileostomy is performed for the diversion of the fecal 
stream when the colitis is severe and progre5si\'e in nature, and 
the operation is done early in the course of the disease rather 
than after deep-seated pathologic changes or serious complications 
have developed. If the seierity of the condition abates foVowing 
this procedure and the patient regains normal health, the divided 
ileum can be reanaslomosetl after a proper interval in occasional 
cases. UTien the colon is extensively diseased or w hen sufficient 
improvement does not occur following ileostomy, complete colec- 
tomy in two or more stages is usually the only remaining resource 
of the surgeon. Although the mortality of this operation is 
relatively hfgfi, ft is at present the only means by which infraef- 
able ulcerath-e colitis can be cured. 

The aciniinistralion of sucdnyUulfathiazole (su!fasu\icjine) 
and phthalylsulfathiazole (sulfathalidine)- has been reported to 
produce definite clinical iropro\'ement in a lai^e percentage of 
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patients with acute and chronic ulcerative colitis. WTiile these 
drugs cannot be expected to cure colitis of this type, they will 
effect clinical remission or marked improv'ement in the condition 
of the diseased colon in many cases if administered over a period 
of several months. As a result of the improvement in general 
health, the patient becomes a more acceptable surgical risk. 
There appears to be little difference in effectiveness of the two 
drugs. Streptomycin and penicillin appear to be of less value in 
ulcerative colitis than the appropriate sulfonamide drugs. 

For a period of at least seven to ten days before operation, 
in any case, the patient receives either 3.0 Gm. of succinylsulfa- 
thiazole or l.S Gni. of phthalylsulfalhiazole four timesdaily, con- 
tinuing to the day of operation. Enemas are unnecessary', clini- 
cal improvement in most cases is accompanied by diminution of 
diarrhea and loss of blood. Although small retention enemas 
of tannic acid (0.5 per cent) or of starch and opium were formerly 
given to reduce mucosal bleeding, it is probable that such irriga- 
tions do little good and may provoke further irritation of the 
inflamed mucosa. Even the preparatory enema customarily 
given on the night before operation is omitle<l. 

These patients are almost always poor operative risks and 
characteristically exhibit varying degrees of advanced malnu- 
trition, dehydration, anemia, avitaminosis, and protein defi- 
ciency as a result of their intractable diarrhea, loss of blood, and 
prolonged dietary restrictions. Before any operative procedure 
can be undertaken, a thorough general physical examination is 
performed and laboratory studies are made, including urinalysis, 
complete blood count and determination of the plasma protein, 
carbon-dioxide combining power, chloride, and urea levels. Trans- 
fusions of blood are administered until the red cell count and 
hematocrit approach normal. A low-residue soft diet, high in 
caloric value and in carbohydrate and protein content, is pre- 
scribed. Vitamin concentrates, particularly A, B complex, 
and C, are administered in full therapeutic doses. Restoration 
of depleted body proteins can be expedited by addition to the diet 
of frequent intermediate nourishments containing 1 or more 
ounces of skim milk powder, milk protein concentrate, or even 
pure protein hydrolysate. WTien ncressary, protein hydrolysate 
solutions can be gii’en intrax'enously, together with dextrose, and 
will Drove to be effective in restoring a positi\'e nitrogen balance. 
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Dennis’ advocates the administration of 2 to 3 liters of dextrose 
(20 per cent) intra\'enous!y during the twenty-four to thirty-siK 
hour period immediately preceding operation; crude li\er extract 
and parenteral vitamin preparat'ons also can be added to the 
infusions. Tincture of opium or paregoric may lx; used to de- 
crease the diarrhea. 

These measures usually cause a rapid improvement in 
the patient’s general condition and are continued until the peak 
of improtement ha.s been readied. The indicated ileostomy may 
be performed at this lirtie with much more likelihood of success 
than if preparation is minimal in extent. If blood loss per 
rectum is severe, ho\\e\-er, immediate operation may be re- 
quired almost as an emergency measure. In such a case, trans- 
fusions of blood are gixTin, a gastroduodenal tube is passed just 
before operation, and a Wangensteen suction apparatus is con- 
nected immediately following operation. Aspiration is rarely 
necessary for more than three days after operation but Is of 
value in minimizing small bowel distention and gastric retention 
during this time. 

After operation, evidences of shock are watched for closely, 
and blood transfusions are administered if any &igns suggestive 
of impending collapse appear. The usual postoperative regimen 
is followed. Surgical liquids are permitted after twenty-four 
liours and a soft low-residue diet after two days. Full thera- 
peutic doses of vitamins B complex and C are continued, and 
blood transfusions are given routinely. Added protein is sup- 
plied by intermedhTte nourishment during convalescence and after 
discharge from the hospital. 

During the imme<liale postopeiatix-e perio<!, the ileal dis- 
charge is thin and waterj' and can be drained satisfactorily 
through a rubber tube. Since it is unsafe to leave the ileum 
clamped for ex-en a fexv houre, a flanged tube (24 to 28 French) is 
inserted not more than one inch into the proximal ileal stump 
at operation and tie<l snugly xxith a pur^e-string suture. The 
ileal stump should project at least one and a half inches beyond 
tlie abdominal w-all. The free end of the tube is attached to a 
Wangensteen constant suction apparatus and gentle suction is 
applied. Suction of this type will function effectively for only 
three or four days after operation, while the ileal drainage is thin 
and fluid. WTien the drainage thickens, the catheter Is replaced 
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with a larger rubber tube and suction is supplied by means of a 
portable electric suction pump or a suction device operated by 
running water. A portable hand-operated apparatus has been 
describerl by Stone and Roddenbery*: the constant suction device 
reported b}’ Liuin® also is said to be effecth’e and satisfactory. 
In most cases, suction drainage can be maintained without leak- 
age for fi\'e days, by which time the wound has healed and an 
ileostomy bag (Koenig-Rutzen) can be fitted. This type of bag 
fits snugly around the ileal stump and is cemented to the skin at 
the base of the ileostomy, preventing leakage or e.\coriation 

Leakage from the ileostomy immediately after operation 
presents a problem difficult to manage. Every effort should be 
made to prevent skin irritation from beginning, for it is very 
difficult to keep the raw and excoriated area from spreading and 
progressing under the influence of the ileal trjTJtic juices once 
the process has begun. The consequent pa*n is severe and con- 
tinuous, and constant nursing care becomes necessary-. The 
danger of skin excoriation following ileostomy is great enough 
to justify the institution of proteaive measures routinely in 
all cases. Many methods of skin protection ha\'e been tried 
and none has pro\’ed dependably efTectiN-e. In most cases 
the region of the stoma is coated thickly uith aluminum pa.ste 
or with kaolin in oil. If the aluminum paste will not adhere to 
the skin, the area is first cleaned thoroughly with ether or ben- 
zine and coated lightly with compound tincture of benzoin or 
liquid adherent. Aluminum pouder dusted thickly over a moist 
application of tincture of benzoin may prove ewn more satis- 
factory. Ordinary’ rubber cement applied in se\’eral coats to 
the thoroughly dried unbroken skin usually works well, if the 
patient shows skin sensitivity to this preparation, the cement 
used in conjunction with the Padgett dermatome may be sub- 
stituted. If a liquid adherent or cement is applied in several 
successive coats to the normaf skin, a tough protective fayer is 
formed that is resistant to the digestive juices. Some surgeons 
advocate the use of a sheet of rubber dam whicli is cut to cover 
the skin up to the base of the ileostomy and to extend well out 
over the abdomen and fixed by means of liquid adherent or rub- 
ber cement over the entire skin area to be covered. This type 
of protective dressing is effective but must be inspected fre- 
quently and changed at least once daily to prevent penetration 
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of ileal juices beneath it. Ollier u-aterproof coatings, such as 
vinylite resin, have been suggested Oil or ointment dressings, 
which tend to macerate the skin, are less satisfactory than dry- 
applications. 

If the ileostomy stump projects well above the skin, a layer 
of flat gauze can be applied to the abtlomen. then a sheet of 
rubber dam cut to fit closely around the protruding bowel, and 
then another layer of flat gauze and colostomy dressings. The 
sheet of rubber protective will decrease the amount of drainage 
which soaks through the dressings to the skin. If skin macera- 
tion and excoriation develop. local protective applications will 
not adhere and will be of little value. Under sucJi circumstances, 
powdered casein or even skim milk powder can be applietl thickly 
to inactivate the digestive juices which seep past the sheet of 
rubber protective! the dressing is changetl frequently during 
the day. 

Loss of body water and salts occurs rapidly during the period 
immediately following the establishment of an ileostomy, as a 
result of the continuous dischaige of large quantities of intes- 
tinal fluid. Unless replacement therapy is carried out on a quan- 
titative basis, dehydration and hypochloremia may develop. The 
intestinal contents lost by drainage are estimated and charted 
as accurately as possible and repeated studies are made of the 
blood chloride and serum protein levels. Because a large amount 
of sodium chloride Is lost through ileostomy drainage, a cor- 
respondingly increased amount of normal or half normal salt 
solution in combination with dextrose is given intravenously to 
these patients until they are able to take a satisfactory’ diet. 
As much fluid, salt, and dextrose are giv’en as necessary to keep 
the urinary output at the optimum level and to maintain the 
blood chlorides and carbon-dioxide combining power within the 
normal range. Parenteral administration is not necessary, of 
course, if the patient is able to take sufficient food and fluid by 
mouth. 

After the patient has recovered from the effects of the 
operative procedure and the ileal discharge has become thick, 
a suitably constipating diet with restricted fluids m.iy be insti- 
tuted (Appendix.) Within two or three months thedischarge has 
usually become more solid, and the patient is able to resume his 
customary aettv ities. At best, a iraticnt w ith a terminal ileostomy 
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will ha\e from three to six bowel movements a day, but the rapid 
gain in weight and general health after operation may be little 
short of amazing. 

If the disease is so far advanced that colectomy is considered 
necessary, an interval of sLx months should be allowed to enable 
the patient to regain strength. 

Neoplasms of the Colon 

Malignant disease of the colon characteristically produces 
definite symptoms of altered bowel function. These changes 
may be so mild in nature and, although always progressive, may 
develop so insidiously that the patient, unaware of the gravity 
of the symptoms, may not seek medical advice until a >ear or 
more after appearance of the first evidences of the disease In 
many cases, the patient will have already had a hemorrhoidec- 
tomy performed for recta! bleeding, while a carcinoma at a higher 
le\‘el has been permitted to progress unchecked because of 
lack of proper diagnostic inwstigation. Everj’ patient past 
middle age who has a persistent alteration of bowel function ot 
rectal bleeding, no matter how* slight, should have a complete 
investigation for possible carcinoma of the colon In manv 
cases digital examination alone will reveal the lesion; in others 
it can be \nsuali2ed by proctoscopic e.\amination and confirmed 
by biopsy. If these examinations are negative, a barium enema is 
made, the roentgenologist being requested to introduce no more 
barium than is necessary to establish the location of the tumor, 
if present. 

Although the operative procedures employed for removal 
•of a carcinoma of the colon %’ary according to the personal 
preferenres of the surgeon, the prindples governing preoperative 
preparation and postoperatiTC care are uniwrsaily the same. 
Choke ot the w/mK o^catinn. dep^eoiLs upon se\*eral 

factors; for example, the general condition of the patient, the 
presence and degree of intestinal obstruction, the type and 
location of the lesion, and the presence of metastases and of 
' local invasion. 

Preparation for Operation. — ^Since carcinoma of the large 
bowel is commonest in the upper ape groups, the physical ex- 
amination of the elderly patient ^ould include a thorough 
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search for sitjns of accompanying disease in the respiratory tract 
and for indications of decreased cardiac reserve or impaired renal 
function The magnitude of the operation is such that a severe 
drain is placed upon the phjsical resources even of an individual 
in good condition , the patient therefore must be brought quietly 
into the best possible condition before surgery’ is attempted. 

Dehydration, malnutrition, and anemia commonly occur 
in association uith carcinoma of the colon, particularly of the 
right side. Restoration of fluid and electrolyte balance is accom- 
plished by means of Infusions of normal salt and devtrose solu- 
tions in the proper proportions by vein and large quantities of 
water and fruit juices by mouth. Fluid intake and output must 
be charted with accuracy during the entire hospital stay and a 
normal balance inaintaineil. The depleted protein and carbo- 
hydrate stores of the body are reneiied by means of a low- 
residue soft diet, high in caloric value (3,000 to 4,000 calories) 
and supplemented by intermediate nourishments high in protein 
content. 

Repeated transfusions of blocd should be given until the red 
cell count and hemoglobin values are approximately normal and 
the plasma protein concentration readies 6.5 Cm. per cent. 
Vitamin concentrates (especially B complex and C) are given 
routinely in full therapeutic doses from the time of admission to 
the day of departure. X-ray studies for lesions of the large bowel 
are done entirely by barium enema. As in the case of small in- 
testinal obstruction, no barium Is given by mouth to patients with 
potentially or actu.iliy obstructive lesions of the colon, barium 
may accumulate proximal to the lesion and solidify into hard 
rocklike masses that will cause complete obstruction and interfere 
with operative procedures. 

The changing trends In surgery of the colon have kept pace 
with the adv'oncement in knowletige of anatomy and ph>slology 
of the large bowel The earliest opeiations for carcinoma of the 
colon v\ ere performed as resections with immediate open anasto- 
mosis, but the mortality at that time was prohibitiv’ely high. 
The multiple stage operation ailvccated and popularized by. 
Mikulicz therefore came into wide favor because of it.s much 
greater safety and. with certain modifications (obstructive re- 
section), is still coiisidercil by many authorities as the safest and 
best procedure* for general use. Hmterer, because of the dis. 
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advantages of this operation, which requires open colostomy, 
prolonged hospitalization, and additional suigica! procedures, 
the use of resection with primary anastomosis was never en- 
tirely abandoned. Tmprowl techniques of primary anasto- 
mosis, with restoration of continuity ivithout opening the bowel 
lumen, were developed and modified until methods were per- 
fected^-*'® which gave results at least as good as those obtained 
with the generally safer but more troublesome multiple-stage 
obstructive resection. In still more recent years the use of in- 
testinal antiseptics such as succinylsulfathiazole (sulfa.su\idine) 
and phthalylsulfathiazole (sulfathalidine) has made open anas- 
tomosis'®-** of the colon a safe procedure, perhaps as safe a« 
closed or aseptic anastomosis: the danger of postoperative peri- 
tonitis or of wound infection from contamination at the time of 
operation is no longer a prohibitive one Finally, with the wide- 
spread use of newer methods of nutrition and the administration 
of blood, plasma protein, hydrolysates, and vitamins in accord- 
ance with physiologic requirements, it has become possible m 
improve the condition of even aged or cachectic patients fo such 
an extent that prolonged and difficult operations can be under- 
taken with safety. 

The plan of preoperative preparation to be followed for 
cleansing of the colon before surgical removal of a carcinoma 
varies according to whether the tumor is causing obstruction of 
the bowel. 

Without Obstuuction. — If the lesion is not causing sig- 
nificant obstruction, the colon can be cleaned out effectiv-ely b,v 
mild catharsis and enemas The patient is. giv’en ounce of 
magnesium sulfate or Rochelle salt in the morning and an enema 
that night. The administration of an intestinal antiseptic drug 
is begun the same day, either sulfasiLxidine in amounts of 3.0 Gm. 
four times daily or sulfathalidine in amounts of 1.5 Gm. four 
times daily for seven to ten days. The combination of measures 
of this type with administration of large quantities of fluids and 
a low-residue high caloric diet will assure the surgeon of a clean, 
empty, and properly prepared bowel at the time of operation. 
In general, sulfasuxidine and sulfathalidine are equally effective 
in clearing the colon of bacteria; eidier drug will reduce the coH- 
form oiyanisms in the large bowel and in the feces to an almost 
negligible number." If the patient’s cooperation can be de- 
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pended upon, this period of preparation can be carrietl out at 
home. Following sulfasuxidine therapy, the patient's stools 
become soft, scanty in amount, ami odorless, the use of an 
enema before operation Is unnecessarj’ Siilfathalldine is equally 
satisfactory in this respect; the stools are decreased in quantity 
but become firm nntl even constipated. An encm-a therefore 
is advisable twenty-four hours before operation is performed, 
to insure proper emptyiiiR of the otlon. Sulfathalidine is pref- 
erable for preoperative preparation of patients who have diar- 
rhea, because of its constip-aling effect; it is more suitable also 
if cathartics or enemas must be used concurrently for any reason. 
Streptomycin also is effective in reducing the bacterial count in 
tlie large bowel before operation; for this purpose, it is gi\en by 
mouth in a dose of 0.5 Gm. every four to sLx hours for two to four 
days immediately preceding operation. Some surgeons,*-* 
however, do not use intestinal antiseptics, preferring to cleanse 
the bowel by means of catharsis and flushes. 

Any barium remaining in the colon follow ing x-ray studies 
must be removed by enemas before operation. The material 
that remains distal to the site of the tumor can be washed out 
without difHculcy, but the barium suspension which has passed 
beyond an incompletely obstructing tumor and collected above 
it may be difficult to remove. A fluoroscopic evamination or a 
plain x-ray picture must be made the day before operation to 
reveal ivbether the colon is entirely empty; if an appreciable 
amount of barium is still present, operation is delajeri until the 
bowel has been washed clean. 

Current opinions differ concerning the necessity for routine 
colostomy proximal to the area of anastomosis witli re- 
section of a portion of the colon. Much depends, of course, on 
the location of the anastomosi-v. In conjunction w ith removal of 
the right colon and union of the terminal ileum and transverse 
colon, proximal suntical decompression is unnecessary, whether 
the operation is done in one or two stages. WTiippIe^ has dem- 
onstrated that preoperative introduction of a Miller-Abbott 
tube down to the lower ileum in such a case not only facilitates 
performance of the operation, but also prev-enls dangerous post- 
operative distention of the ileocolic anastomosis. Simple gastro- 
duodenal suction is a satisfactory substitute when a Miller- 
Abbott tube cannot be passed. 
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Wth respect to proximal colostomy with colonic anaslo- 
moses distal to the right colon, opinions ace less in agreement. 
Most surgeons maintain that if there has been no obstruction 
and the bowel has been prepared properly for operation, sur- 
gical decompression is unnecessnrj' and the institution of gastro- 
duodenal or Miller-Abbott tube suction drainage is sufficient, 
whether dosed (aseptic)^'* or open'*-** anastomosis is performed. 
Others believe that complsmenlary coloslovty is advisable, a small 
catheter being sutured at the lime of operation into the normal 
colon several inches above the area of anastomosis (Maes) or 
into the cecum. Such a colostomy adds little to the operating 
time and heals spontaneously as soon as the catheter has served 
its purpose and is withdrawn after six to ten days. Preliminary 
coloslomy, performed either by suturing a lube into the cecum^* 
or by transverse colostomy from eight to twelve days before 
resection of the tumor, has also been advocated as the safest plan 
lo follow if primarj* anastomosis is contemplated. This measure, 
however, is being abandoned” because recent improvement in 
methods of supportive care and antibacterial treatment have 
made it unnccessarj’. Preliminar>' colostomies in some cases 
must be closed surgically at a later date so that the entire pro- 
cedure may require three operations, with increased hospitali- 
zation and prolonged convalescence. When a nonobstructing 
tumor of the bowel is removed by obstructive resection, ob- 
viously no proximal colostomy is necessary. 

With Obstruction. — Preoperative preparation is compli- 
cated considerably if the lesion is causing obstruction of the 
colon. 

The ileocecal valve, which projects slightly into the lumen 
of the cecum and is partially covered above and below* by trans- 
verse mucosal folds, permits passage of fluid into the colon from 
above but becomes flattenet! and occluded when the pressure 
'within the cecum rises, effectively preventing reflux of retained 
fluid or gas into the ileum. Existence of an obslructiv’e lesion 
distal to the ileocecal valve therefore transforms the proximal 
portion of the colon into a closed loop. Pressure within the colon 
rises rapidly as fluid ami gas are poured into the cecum by ileal 
peristalsis, so that complete obstruction of the colon is a surgical 
emergency. As the pressure increases, the bowel distends, the 
muscular coats become overstretched and atonic, and the venous 
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drainage is impaired. Congestion of the veins follows, edema 
and anovia add to the physiologic damage, and areas of actual 
gangrene may de\-elop. These changes are present also to a lesser 
degree if the obstruction is partial in nature rather than complete. 

Since the obstructed portion of the colon is greatly dis- 
tended, swollen, and edematous, sutures are likely to cut through 
the soft wet bowel wall. For this reason and also because there 
is a marked difference In diameter between the obstructed bowel 
above the lesion and the unobstructed bowel below, neither 
resection of tlie tumor-bearing area nor anastomosis can be done 
with ease or safety at this time but must be postponed for ten to 
fourteen days following rebel of obstruction. Decompression is 
effected by establishment of a colostomy at some point betiveen 
the ileocecal lalve and the site of obstruction (Fig 66), prefer- 
ably far enough abo\‘e the lesion to avoid interference with 
freedom of resection and anastomoses at a later date. 



Care oS Prelimnary Catoslams.—Whaa obstninion is not 
acute the transverse colon may be exteriorized” and divided 
transversely after twentj-taur hour, by means of a cautery. 
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If distention becomes severe before this time, it may be relieved 
by aspiration of gas from the bowel by means of a hjpodermic 
needle. After the colostomy has been opened, it is alloweti to 
drain into bulky dressings, changed as necessary. When ob- 
struction is acute and requires decompression without delay, 
cecostomy is performed as an enienjency proce<lure, the dis- 
tended cecum being opened at the time of operation and a rubber 
tube (one-fourth inch diameter) tied in with a double purse- 
string suture. The tube is connected to a drainage bottle at 
the patient's bedside on return to the room. 

Irrigations with normal salt solution are begun five to six 
days following establishment of drainage and are performed 
twice daily, I liter of solution warmed to body temperature being 
used. Several hundred cubic centimeters of fluid are intro- 
duced at a time and are aspirated or drained out A large 
amount of impacted feces will usually be recovered: the mass 
sometimes is so desiccated that it is necessary to introduce 
several ounces of warm cottonseed oil into the colostomy to 
soften the accumulation. Irrigations are discontinued as soon 
as complete evacuation of the retained feces has been accom- 
plished. After the bowel has been washed clean, sulfasuvidinc, 
4.0 Gm., or sulfathalidine. 2.0 Gm., can be powdered, suspended 
in water, and Introduced into the colostomy ^vice daily. If the 
colostomy is a tangential one. administration of the drug by 
mouth will establish satisfactor>' concentrations in the colon, 
although instillation of additional amounts directly into the 
bowel can do no harm and will probably be of benefit. If the 
colon is divided either halfway or completely across, however, 
no dependence can be placed upon oral administration of intes- 
tinal antiseptics; the drug must be intrwluced directly Into the 
distal limb of the colostomy. 

After twelve to fourteen daj's the obstructed bowel will 
have regained its normal nutritional state and operative re- 
section can be undertaken safely. A final irr/gation of the bowef 
is performed through the colostomy twenty-four hours before 
operation and an enema is given per rectum. Before the patient is 
sent to the operating room, an efTorl is made to drain out all 
retained fluid by means of a soft rubber tube passetl from below 
and by thorough aspiration through a soft catheter introduced 
well into the distal loop of the colostomy. 
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If resection of the neoplasm is to be performed in one stage, 
an infusion should be begun while the patient is on the operating 
table and before the need for intravenous fluid has become ap- 
parent, so that a transfusion may Ite given through the infusion 
apparatus tiuickly ami without loss of time if it becomes neces- 
sar>’. 

Operations for the removal of a cardnoma of the colon 
are of two general types* primar>' one-stage resections with im- 
mediate anastomosis and obstructi\'e resections performed in 
two or more stages. Postoperative care \'arles with the type of 
surgical procedure performed. In all cases, however, one liter 
of dextrose (5 per cent) solution is given intravenously when the 
patient is returned to the room, and a total of 3,000 c c. of fluid 
should be given parenterally during the first twenty-four hours 
after operat’on. The condition of the patient should be watched 
closely and blood transfusions administered as soon as any evi- 
dence of impending siiock is noted. DIood transfusion should 
be employed as a routine procedure before and after major 
operations upon the large bowel. Penicillin in full dosage may 
be given for five daj-s after operation as a routine prophylactic 
measure. . 

Primary Anastomosis or the Large Bowtl.— Primary 
anastomosis of the large bowel may include resection of a neo- 
plasm with end-to-end or lateral anastomosis or the establish- 
ment of an ileocolostomy as the first step of a graded procedure 
for subsequent removal of the intervening colon. The suture 
line must be protected from tension to avoid the dev'elopinent 
of an intraperitoneal leak. Institution of suction drainage by 
means of a gastroduodenal tube or a Miller-Abbott tube intro- 
duced before operation and allowed to remain following opera- 
tion will prevent distention of the bowel by retained fluid and 
swallowed air. 

Nothing except liquids is given by mouth for four days after 
operation; nutritional and fluid balances are maintained chiefly 
by the administration of adequate fluids, salt, and de\tro<« by 
parenteral routes. Transfusions of blood are given and in- 
fusions of protein hydrolysate solutions are used to supply 
needed protein. Administration of vitamin concentrates should 
be continued. Itforphine is used rather sparingly because 
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of its tendency' to induce increased tonus in the small bowel and 
distention in the colon ; peristaltic stimulants are strictly avoided. 
No enemas or cathartics are pennitted. Tliis very important 
order should be noted in red ink on the patient’s chart and on the 
Avard defecation sheet. Passage of a recta! tube is permissible 
only if the anastomosis is located above the level of the sigmoid. 
Sometimes the patient will be returned from the operating room 
with a soft rectal tube e^tendtng through and beyond a primary* 
anastomosis in this region, which has been inserted from below 
under guidance of direct vision before closure of the abdomen 
(Stone**). 

As in all gastrointestinal anastomoses, the period of danger 
extends from the third to the eighth postoperath’e day. If 
leakage of bowel contents occurs as the result of imperfect in- 
testinal suturing or necrosis due to poor blood supply, it will 
usually appear during this period. If the leak is small and the 
vascularity is good, a transient and localized peritonitis of mild 
degree may develop, sometimes with the formation of a lo- 
calized abscess. Gross leaks, rupture of a suture line, or necrosis 
following interference with the blood supply will quickly produce 
a generalized peritonitis and result in wide separation of the 
anastomosed bowel ends. Operation is of little use in either 
case; full doses of streptomycin and penicillin are given paren- 
terally. A localized abscess may be drained later, after the bow el 
repair has healed and begun to function, but nothing will save 
the patient if the anastomosis has opened widely. Mechanical 
intestinal obstruction occasionally develops a week or more after 
operation, although this complication is less likely to occur if 
gastroduodenal suction drainage or drainage of the small in- 
testine by means of a Miller-Abbott tube is established early in 
the postoperative course. 

After the second day the patient may begi\-en small amounts 
of water by mouth, and a diet of surgical liquids is permissible 
after the third day. After the fifth day a soft low'-residue diet 
is prescribed and is continued for another week. The diet is in- 
creased to some 'extent after this time but should still be of the 
low-residue type for several weeks after recoxTiry (Appendix). 
Protein hydroly.sate preparations are given intrawnously and 
orally after the second day and are continued until the patient 
is able to take a soft low -residue diet. At this time, intermediate 
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nourishments containing one or more ounces of skim-milk powder 
are added to the diet and are given at least three times daily 
throughout the period of conralescwice 

OnsTRUCTivn Rl'shctkin. — OI)structive resection of a 
tunior-bearing area of the colon can he performed by one of the 
several accepted modifications of the Alikulicz procedure. The 
preoperative procedures required are similar in every respect to 
the measures inslituter] before primary' resection and anasto- 
mosis. It must be noted again that while surgical decompr^sion 
probably is an unnecessary preliminary' in the absence of clinical 
colonic obstruction, the establishment of a functioning cecostomy 
or transverse colostomy is an absolute prerequisite to any form 
of operative removal of a colonic tumor which has caused alter- 
ations in nutrition of the pro\imal bowel wall as a result of ob- 
struction or Inflammation. 

Following an obstruclivx* resection the patient is returned 
from the operating room with the two ends of tiic bowel project- 
ing through the abdominal wall, one and one-half inches above 
the leATl of the skin, each transected end closed by a clamp. • 
Although the colon is totally obstructetl as a consequence, com- 
plete occlusion in the absence of vascular damage is well toler- 
ated for one or two days. The damp on the proximal loop may 
be removed safely after forty-eight hours, but the clamp on the 
distal loop, which causes no clinically significant obstruction, may 
remain for three days or more. Occasionally, evidences of marked 
distention may develop rapidly in the proximal obstructed loop; 
the retained gas may then be evacuated simply by perforating the 
bowel just below the clamp with a hypodermic needle and releas- 
ing or aspirating the gas, or by relaxing the clamp on the proxi- 
mal stump, gently inserting a soft 14 French catheter” deeply 
into the lumen, and replacing the clamp halfway across the 
bowel end to tighten the bowel around the tube and present 
leakage. Either ol these procetlures is preferable to the reniov’al 
of the obstructing clamp before the abdominal cavity has become 
seakd ofJ; hakage oS in/ectiw material into the abdominal 
incision will result in wound infection, or, less frequently, in 
peritonitis. If a catheter is introduced into the proximal limb 
of the coloslomv, It is not necessary to remove the damp en- 
tirely for several da>'s. when clamp and tube are remox-cd to- 
gether. 
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Before either obstructing clamp is removed, the surround- 
ing abdominal wall and the region of the incision should be 
coated thickly with aluminum or kaolin paste or rubber cement, 
and some form of abdominal binder should be applied (Mont- 
gomerj’ dressing) which will permit change of gauze without 
removal of adhesive tape fastenings. After the colostomy has 
been opened, the dressings may be changed by the nurse when- 
ever necessary. 

The exteriorized bowel must be inspectecl carefully during 
the first postoperativ’e day for evidences of circulatory damage. 
If it becomes apparent that the blood supply of either enJ is im- 
paired and that gangrene is impending, the futures fixing the 
bowel to the skin should be removed and the bouel shoukl be 
drawm farther out of the wound until a well-vascularized seg- 
ment appears. This procedure is possible, however, only if the 
bowel was not fixed to the peritoneum at the time of operation. 
In such a case, the patient is returned to the operating room 
■and tlie nonviable bowel is fully e.xteriorized by aseptic technique. 

Difficultj’ may be encountered in combating intestinal dis- 
tention following obstructive resection when the area of bowel 
removed includes the cecum and ascending colon, since the pro.\i> 
mal clamp, in such a case, includes the open end of the terminal 
ileum. Such a temporary block of the small intestine is avoided 
when a prlmarj' anastomosis of terminal ileum and transverse 
colon is performed, but it is an annoying problem when a mofli- 
fied Mikulicz procedure is used. The obstructiv’e symptoms 
can be prevented by the preoperative introduction of a Miller- 
Abbott tube or can be relieved, with less safety, by the early 
removal of the obstructing clamp This complication may also 
be avoided by the Lahey method of “staggering” the bowel 
ends.’® By this procedure an inch or more of devascularized 
ileum is allowetl to project beyond the viable bowel after closure 
of the incision so that the obstructing clamp may be removed 
immeiliately and a rubber lube tied into the end of the ileum 
without contamination of the wound. Within several days the 
avascular segment sloughs off down to the level pos.-sessing a 
normal blood supply, which was fi.\ed parallel to the end of the 
colonic segment at the time of operation and whicli then becomes 
the end of the ileostomy stump. 
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Intra-abdominal complications are not frequent, but they 
are serious when they do occur. If the bowel wall has been 
sutured to the peritoneum, the stitches may pull out as a result of 
postoperative straining or coughing, with consequent leakage and 
peritonitis. Insufficient mobilization of the bowel, with estab- 
lishment of a colostomy under tension, may result in interference 
with the blood supplj*, retraction of the exteriorized segment 
into the wound or even into the abdomen, or intestinal obstruc- 
tion as the result of kinking. Severe wound infection or even 
complete wound separation may result. Failure to close the rent 
in the mesentery’ following resection may permit the develop- 
ment of an internal hernia of the small intestine, with obstruction 
and rapid strangulation (Fig. 67). The possibility of postopera- 
tive mechanical intestinal obstruction is perhaps especially 
great in this group of patients and close watch should be main- 
tained for-evidences suggestive of this complication. 

In other respects, general care following obstructive re- 
section of a neoplasm of the colon is much the same as that 
after any intra-abdominal operation; the .same untoward in- 
cidents may occur, an<} the same general prophylactic measures 
should be followeti. Carbon dioxide inhalations are advisable 
during the first twenty-four hours, and the patient should be 
encouraged to move about in bed and to change position fre- 
quently. 

Fluid and electrolyte needs are supplied by the adminis- 
tration of the proper amounts of norma! salt and dextrose solu- 
tions parenterally, and blood transfusions are given as in- 
dicated. If -a Wangensteen gastroduodenal suction tube has 
been introduced, the patient may be given tap water by mouth 
in small amounts. Othenvise, oral fluids are withheld until the 
proximal obstructing clamp has been removed. After the upper 
bowel loop has been opened, x\aler in small quantities by mouth 
is permissible after cessation of postoperative nausea, and a sur- 
gical liquid diet may be given as soon as the patient desires it. 
The diet is increased as rapidly as desired. 

Preparation for reanastomosis of the two loops of the spur 
is begun from ten to fourteen days after operation, by the in- 
troduction of a crushing clamp or enterotome into the bowel 
with one blade in eadi loop. When the damp is closed, the sep- 
tum between the bowel loops iscrudiwl, and the resultant slough- 
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ing of the inten'ening wall converts the double-barreled colos- 
tomy into a single open channel. The Ochsner clamp or some 
modification thereof is satisfactorj*, although one of the spur- 
crushing de\'ices individually adapted for the v-arious types 
of spur colostomies is preferable. The enterotome usually 
drops off spontaneously in fortj'-eight to se\enty-two hours, 
when separation of the crushed septum is complete. The 
instrument may ha\'e to be reapplied if too much of the in- 
tervening wall remains. Application of the crushing clamp to 
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the spur is moderately unpleasant to the patient but not actually 
painful. If severe pain is produced or if nausea or voniitinp de- 
velop, it is proljable that either the mesentery or the free peri- 
toneal surface of the colon has been caught in the clamp. At- 
tempts at crushing the spur are al)andoned under these dr- 
cumsfances anti the colostomy is closed by reanastomosis of the 
two ends under tiirect vision. 

After the intervening wall of the spur has been crushed 
adequately, the patient usually liegins to pass feces per rectum, 
although the colostomy continues to function also. Within eight 
to twelve weelts, after the colostomy has spontaneously shrunk to 
a minimal size, it is customary to dissect the bowel cleanly away 
from the abdominal wall down to the level of the peritoneum and 
to close the stoma. This final stage isa relatively minor procedure, 
and no spedal measures need to be taken except to administer 
an intestinal antiseptic sulfonamide drug in the usual way, to 
clean the colon thoroughly before operation, and to institute a 
low-residue diet for several weeks aftenvard. Many surgeons 
have given up the method of colostomy closure by spur crushing 
and subsequent repair, preferring to take down the colostomy, dis- 
sect apart the two bowel loops., and perform an end-to-end 
anastomosis. This more accurate form of repair has gained in 
popularity since the introduction of intestinal antiseptic drugs 
and w'as practiced as a procedure of necessity in military’ service 
during World War II, in which colostomies were performed in 
the forward hospitals and closed in the larger installations farther 
to the rear. Since military’ records as to the ty’pe of colostomy 
and length of .spur were not always complete, it was found to be 
safer therefore to prepare the bowel and close the divided colon 
by direct reanastomosis. This method appears to |;e less trouble- 
some, less time consuming, and no less safe than the standard 
older procedure. 

IVoioid inJecHon is more common following operations upon 
the colon than after any other type of abdominal operation. It 
has occurred most frequently' following graded procedures. If 
the incision is e\amincd frequently, evidences of inllammation 
are often noted even before systemic signs of infection appear. 
Localized areas of induration must be openetl and draineii as 
soon as they develop, and the skin sutures are removed from tiie 
affected area. Local irrigations with Azochloraniid in normal 
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sail solution (1 : 3,300) or >vith sodium sulfadiazine (0.5 per cent) 
or penicillin solution will prove of value in some ca«:es, or the 
wound may simply be packed with fine-ineshed gauze. Full 
therapeutic doses of penicillin are gi\‘en parenterally, and ad- 
ministration of streptomycin may become necessarj*. Wound 
infection due to a subcutaneous leak in the pro.\imal loop, to 
retraction of the colostomy into the wound, or to wide sepa- 
ration of the wound edges will sometimes necessitate the tem- 
porary establishment of another double-barreled defunctionaliz- 
ing colostomy proximal to the infected area. WTien it appears 
that this step will be necessary or of sufficient benefit, there 
should be no delay in performing the operation, eten though it 
does require further surgery and further hospitalization. 
Very little can be accomplished by local attack upon a retracted 
colostomy dischai^ing into a widely opened, sloughing wound: 
the fecal current must be diverted before complete dehiscence 
of the wound and contamination of the peritoneal cavity occur. 

Audominoperincal Resectio.v. — Abdominoperineal resec- 
tion, whether performed as a one- or a two-stage procedure, is 
an operation of considerable magnitude, and the patient should 
be brought into the best possible condition before operation by 
the methods already detailed. Enough time should be taken 
to establish a proper nutritional and fluid balance, to bring the 
hemoglobin content of the bleed to a fully noi-mal iet-el, and to 
cleanse the colon thoroughly. 

The general management of the patient following ab- 
dominoperineal resection of the rectum is much the same as that 
following any severe and potentially shocking operation. Blood 
transfusions are given routinely and full doses of penicillin are 
administered for se\-eral days after operation in all cases. Spe- 
cific measures for care of the abdominal colonic stoma do not 
differ from those employed in the management of a double- 
harrefed cofosfoni}'. 

Peritonitis and intestinal obstruction due to adhesions are 
somewhat more likely to appear as complications after this pro- 
cedure than after resection of carcinoma at higher le%x*ls in the 
oilon. 

UtoIo^c ccmplicalions are frequent following abdomino- 
perineal resection of the rectum. Injury to a ureter or to the 
bladder during the course of the operation must be immediately 
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repaired if the accident is dtsco\*eFed. If a ureter has been 
divided or the urinary bladder has been opened unwittingly 
and is left unrepaired, there will be a constant leakage of urine 
from the perineal wound. The formation of a ureteral fistula 
usually necessitates subsequent nephrectomy, but a rent in the 
bladder enn be repaired at once and should be drained for two 
weeks by means of a retention urethral catheter. 

Urinary retention is a wry common complication of ab- 
dominoperineal resection. There are sewral contributor}' 
causes, such as prc-e.visting urinary tract disease, slight c>-stoceIe 
in women, and slight prostalic hype; trophy in men, although the 
postoperatiw sagging of the bladder into the evacuated pelvis 
and the temporary injury* to.thc parasympathetic vesical nerve 
supply** are sufficient in themselves to produce temporary' uri- 
nary retention. 

A retention catheter is introduced routinely before opera- 
tion, a Pezzer catheter being preferred in women and a Bardex 
type of catheter in men. UTien a catheter is not used, over- 
distention of the bladder is likely to develop and the patient 
must be watched closely for inability to void and for overflow 
fncoiitinence: repeated catheterization may be necessary. The 
retention catheter is connected to a drainage bottle at the bed- 
side or to an apparatus that permits intermittent irrigation 
(Fig. 19). Normal bladder function usually returns within 
four to six days and the catheter may be w ithdraw n. A check for 
residual urine is made once or twice a day for two days; if the 
amount retained after voiding e.xceeds 30 c.c, the catheter is 
replaced for one or two days. Prophylactic administration of 
sulfadiazine or sulfacelimide is advisable in such cases to 
prevent the development of urinary tract infection, 

Following complete resection of the rectum the perinea! 
wound requires constant attention for the first few day’s after 
operation. The large dead space in the pelvis is lined in the oper- 
ating room with a sheet of gutta percha or rubber dam and then 
packed with a fong gauze roff to prevent immediate sagging of 
the pelvic, floor, postoperative hemorrhage, and collection of 
serous fluid. Removal of the gauze pack is begun two days after 
operation and the gradual withdrawal occupies three to four 
days. At the end of this time the rubber pack also is w ithdrawn 
from the wound. If cigarette drains are used in preference to 
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the perineal pack, they may !» withdrawn safely on the fourth 
or fifth postoperative day. 

Postoperative hemorrhage is not often encountered. Excess 
exudation of fluid may be due to injury to the urinary* tract, to a 
slight separation of the peritoneal closure, or to simple transuda- 
tion of fluid from the traumatized surfaces. If hemorrhage 
does occur, and firm packing of the perineal wound does not stop 
the loss of blood immediately, the patient should be given a 
transfusion of blood and returned to the operating room for 
ligation of the bleeding vessel. 

Infection of the perineal wound is largely preventable and 
depends to a great extent upon the degree of contamination at 
the time of operation and upon the quality of the postoperative 
management. Although the gauze packing should be snug, it 
should not be wedged in tightly enough to cause persistently 
uncomfortable and dangerous pressure, nor should it obstruct 
free drainage of exudate. If the drainage becomes purulent and 
malodorous several da>'s after operation, the pack should be 
removed and one or two soft rubber catheters substituted. The 
cavity then may be irrigated gently under sterile precautions 
with a mildly antiseptic aqueous solution (such as Azochloramid, 
1: 3,300, or potassium permanganate, 1: 5,000), with a satura- 
ted solution of sulfanilamide 0.8 per cent in normal salt solution, 
or simply with sterile normal salt solution alone, warmed to 
body temperature. Introduction of powdered sulfanilamide into 
the infected wound ca^^t>’ is probably of httle value. Penicillin 
or streptomycin, as Indicated, is gl\’en systemically in full dosage. 
After the ca%nty has become partially obliterated by formation of 
granulation tissue and the patient has recoxered sufficiently to be 
alloxved out of bed, any remaining infection can be aintrolled 
readily by sitz baths once or twice daily in addition to irrigations 
of the wound, which are done routinely in all cases once or twice 
each day following removal of the pack. 

Perineal resection of the rectum of the Mummerj’ tj^pe com- 
bined with a double-barreled abdominal colostomy is managed 
locally in the same way. Following such an operation, howexTr, 
there is some danger that the blind closed perineal stump of the 
distal loop of the colon may break open and discharge through 
the perineal wound. The distal loop is usually comparatirely 
clean and thc-compUcation, although unfortunate, is not very 
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serious. Repair should not be attempted until after several 
months ha\e passed in order to aA'old entr>’ of the peritoneal 
cavity from below in the early pcKtoperative period. In most 
cases, moreo\-er, closure of the fistula will occur spontaneously. 

After the performance of the perineal operation, a small 
plug of petrolatum gauze maj* be inserted gently a short distance 
into the lumen of the distal colostomy loop and fastened to the 
abdominal wall by means of a securely attached thread. If the 
plug is permitted to remain until danger of postoperative break- 
tlown of the perineal colonic slump is past, it will prevent con- 
tamination of the pelvic wound with feces in case the distal 
blind end of bowel tioes break open. 

Care of Permanent Colostomy. — Care of a permanent 
colostomy ts based upon the thorough education of the patient 
in the principles of dietary control. Most patients and many 
physicians are unaware that a colostomy can be managed so effi- 
ciently without the use of a bag that tlie ordinary social and 
business life of the individual will suffer little restriction. Com- 
pletely satisfactory control of colonic evacuations can be de- 
veloped in almost all cases, but will require a closely 6upen>’ised 
training period of four to sLx months. If the patient can be 
convinced of this fact, much of his justifiable objection to a per- 
manent colostomy will be overcome. 

Education in care of the colostomy commences before dis- 
charge from the hospital. Irrigations arc begun eight to ten 
days after operation and arc performed regularly at Iwo-day in- 
tervals thereafter. The patient is shown how to administer the 
enema slowly and collect the drainage in a basin pressed against 
the abdominal wall; he performs the task several times under 
supervision of a physician or nurse. He is cautioned to lubricate 
the tube thoroughly, to insert it gently, with a slight twisting 
motion, and ne\'er to try to force itpasta temporary obstruction. 

If the tip of the tube catches in a mucosal fold during insertion, 
it can be freed by injection of a small amount of water. It is 
ad\isable also to indicate by a mark on the tube the proper dis- . 
tance for insertion to a\oid possible damage to the bowel below 
the peritoneal lewl. 

A low-residue constipating diet fp. 802) is prescribed and 
progressively amplified as regularity of colonic evacuation be- 
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comes established. Fluids are taken in small quantities and only 
at mealtimes for the first feu' neeks, after which their intake 
may be repulated by the patient. After evacuation control has 
developed, the diet maj’ be almost normal in e\tent, although 
there are usually a few dishes, such as fried foods, baked beans, 
and corn, which are best omitted permanently from the diet. 

Evacuation of the colonic stoma should be so regulated that 
discharge occurs only when irrigation is performed, at two-day 
intervals for the first two to three months and at three-day jn- 
ter\’a!s thereafter. The enema is always given at a definite and 
regular time, preferably just before retiring; the simplest method 
of administration is by means of a standard enema bag equipped 
with a shut-off clamp and a catheter (22 French), a pint of water 
at a time being introduced slowly. The patient sits on a stool 
placed directly in front of the toilet; the evacuation can be col- 
lected in a pail or basin held against the abdomen or may be di- 
rected into the toilet by means of a commercial type of colostomy 
irrigator or a heavy rubber sheet rolletl to form a trough. 

Bowel movements in the inten'als between irrigations are 
prevented by strict adherence to the constipating diet and by 
restriction of fluids New foods can bo added to the diet one at a 
time in small quantities, to determine their acceptability. If 
insuffldent constipation or slight diarrhea should dev’elop, oc- 
casional doses of paregoric or bismuth subcarbonate will quiet 
the owractive peristalsis. No cathartics, not even mineral 
oil, should ever be used; emptying of the colon must be ac- 
complished only by irrigation. In occasional cases, careful 
observance of dietary restrictions and of regular irrigation 
eventually may bring about habitual spontaneous and unaidetl 
peristaltic evacuation of the bowel at a regular time each day 
or two. 

Les.s than one-third of all colostomy patients require a bag 
or pouch, and, since this apparatus encourages prolapse of the 
proximal loop, it should not be employed unless absolutely neces- 
sary. A simple web or elastic belt six inches wide for male pa- 
tients or a girdle for female patients will serve to hold a small 
dressing snugly against the stoma; the dressing will need to be 
changed only txvo or three Umes a day. 
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Proctoscopic examination is usually performed as a pre- 
liminary to surgical procedures upon the anus, since sj’mploms 
apparently referable to diseases of the anal region are often due 
to the presence of a more extensive or more serious lesion at a 
higher level. Three-fourths of all rectal carcinomas are within 
reach of the examining finger, and twT5-thirds of all carcinomas 
of the large bowel are within readi of the sigmoidoscope. Most 
neoplasms of the left side of the colo’n therefore can be diag- 
nosed during the early clinical stages. Any historj- of recent 
noticeable alteration in bowel function or of rectal bleeding in- 
dicates the necessity for digital and proctoscopic examination, 
even if the presenting symptoms can be explained entirely ade- 
quately by an obvious rectal or anal lesion. 

Little local preparation is necessary before a sigmoidoscopic 
examination e.xcept the administration of two enemas, one to be 
given the night preceding e.xamlnatjon and the second four 
hours before. All the fluid used in the enema must be drained 
out before the sigmoidoscope is Introduced. If the suspected 
lesion is inflammatorj' in nature (ulcerative colitis, amebic dj’sen- 
tery, bacillary' dysentery'), the preparatory enema Is omitted 
because >t alters the appearance of (he rectal mucosa for a short 
time. No anesthesia is required, although the patient may 
tolerate the instrumentation better if morphine, 8 to 10 mg. 
(gr. 1/8 to 1/6), is administered hypodermically fifteen minutes 
before examination. As a general rule, the knee-chest position 
offers satisfactory' and convenient exposure and allons the sig- 
moid colon to straighten out by gravity. A special effort should 
be made to secure the patient’s complete cooperation in order 
to secure proper position. A pillow is placed beneath the sub- 
ject’s chest, the head is turned to one side, and the elbows are 
allowed to drop over the edge of the examining table. The toes 
project ox’er the lower edge of the table, the line of the thighs is 
directly vertical, and the knees are slightly separated. Finally, 
the patient is fnstructed to fet hfs back sag down. Ic is impor- 
tant to note that the weight of the subject’s trunk should rest 
on his chest; he must not be permitted to lean on the elbows or 
to arch the back. The presence of diarrhea ordinarily prex-ents 
proctoscopic examination, although the procedure may be per- 
formed with reasonable safety if the patient is placed prone on 
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the table in a fully in\'erted position; that is, the head rests on 
the headpiece of the table, the trunk and pelvis are perpendicular 
to the floor, the thighs and knees are flat on the table, and the 
legs extend straight up. The proctoscope is then introduced 
directly downward (Fig. 68). The obturator is withdrawn as 
soon as the end of the tube passes beyond the sphincter, further 
introduction is made under direct vision. 




Fig C8 — Positions for proctoscopic osamlnatiofl Upper figure shows knee^best 
posliion lower. Inserted position. 

Preparation for the simpler operative procedures for non- 
inflammatory lesions of the anus is more or less uniform. The 
patient is admitted the day before the proposed operation, and 
the usual complete general physical examination, blood count." 
and urinalj'sis are performed. A light supper is permitted, and 
nothing but water is allowed by mouth after midnight. An 
enema is given before the patient retires, with sedatives or 
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hypnotics as needed Another enema is administered the follow- 
ing morning three hours before the time for operation, and the 
patient is given \ihatewr prelimiiiar>- medication is indicated. 
No cathartics are used, in order to avoid the possible passage 
of fluid feces during operation. The use of intestinal antiseptics 
before hemorrhoidectomy or fistulectomy offers no advantages 
and is not recommended. 

Itcinorrlioids. — I'oIlowinglicmoiThoidectomy.typicalorders 
include surgical liquid diet; morphine, 10 to 16 mg. (gr. 1/6 
to 1/4) hypodermically, if neces.sary, to be repeated if neces- 
sar>'; horirontal position for twenty-four hours, especially follow- 
ing spinal anesthesia: and mineral oil, IS to SO c.c. (oz. to 1), 
each night and morning to pre\-ent the formation of a constipated 
stool. 

A rectal plug employed to prevent postoperative bleeding 
is remold Avithin twel\e to twenty-four hours. Rectal plugs 
usually consist of a twisted strip of petrolatum gauze or of a 
folded piece of lubricated rubber dam with a small tube through 
the center to permit the escape of flilus. If the plug interferes 
with evacuation of the bladder or causes too mucJi pain, it may 
lie removed at any time. 

On the second morning after operation the patient is given 
yi ounce of magnesium sulfate or Rochelle salt, and regular diet 
is permitted after the first bowel mox-emenl. Sitz baths once 
or twice daily may be instituted at this time. On the fifth day, 
a well-lubricated gloved finger should be inserted gently into 
the anal canal past the sphincter to prevent development of 
constricting adhesions and scar tissue. This procedure is to Ik 
repeated every two da>’s until healing has occurred, although 
the patient is usually able to leavK the hospital after the sixth 
postoperative day. The use of mineral oil is continued until 
after the operative wound has completely healed. 

According to personal preference, another measure wliidi 
may be instituted during the period immediately following 
hemorrhoidectomy is the use of hot wet normal saline dressings, 
to be changed hourly. Although oampresscs are usually un- 
necessary, their use may add to the patient’s comfort following 
an extensive hemorrhoidectomy. The only laxatives permitted 
are saline cathartics, which producea thin fluid stool, and mineral 
oil, which acts simply as a lubricant. Some autJioritiea object 
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e\Tn to these medications and prefer to avoid postoperative con* 
stipation by permitting a soft or regular diet the day after 
operation and administering 6 ounces of cottonseed oil as an 
enema on the third night after operation, to be retained over- 
night and flushed out with a small enema of normal salt solution 
the following morning. WTiatever postoperative routine is fol- 
lowed, some steps must be taken to prevent the development 
of constipation, and the patient must be encouraged to move 
’about in bed actively. 

Upon discharge the patient is advised to take daily sitz 
baths at home until healing of the operative wound is complete. 
Advice should be gi\’cn concerning proper habits of food and 
fluid intake, avoidance of the use of cathartics, and establish- 
ment of a regular routine time each day for e\-acuation of the 
bowels. The use of mineral oil may be continued as long as 
necessary. 

The two’ most important complications of hemorrhoidec- 
tomy are persistent hemorrhage and intractable pain. Bleeding 
is common after surgical procedures upon the anus and may 
continue for an unduly long time if the blood is allowed to ac- 
cumulate in the rectum. Digital evacuation of the clotted 
material may stop the bleeding: otherwise, a dry fine-meshed 
gauze pack should be inserted. Pressure on the bleeding point 
may be secured with a minimum of pain to the patient if a strip 
of gauze 8 or more inches in length is threaded with a suture, 
introduced well abo\e the sphincter, and then pulled down snugly 
against the region of the sphincter by the ends of the thread 
(Fig. 69). A pack of oxidized cellulose (absorbable) gauze also 
will stop such bleeding: only a small amount should be used, 
.since it promptly breaks dow n into a stick>’ gelatinous mass which 
may interfere with evacuation of gas. Following e\ery hemor- 
rhoidectomy, a blood hemoglobin determination should be a 
routine procedure when the patient is discharged, and treatment 
for secondary anemia should be instituted when indicated. 

Posthemorrhoidectomy pain is a usual feature of the con- 
\*alescent period and cannot be entirely avoided. In most cases, 
repeated application of Nupercaine (1 per cent), Eucupin (1 
per cent), or nutgall and opium ointment will be sufficient to 
afford the phtient a reasonable degree of relief. Some surgeons, 
although admitting the inadWsability of performing subcutanc- 
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ous injections in a contaminated field, attempt to prevent the 
development of posthemorrhoidectomy pain and sphincter spasm 
by the injection of an oil-soluble anesthetic at the time of oper- 
ation. While the resulting anesthesia is not complete, the 
degree of pain during convalescence is considered to be greatly 
diminished by the procedure- The method is not yet accepted 
generally. 



Fig 09. — Control of postbrmorrhoMectoinr bleodlnS An oiWQrd flne- 
ineshe<l gauze zponge U Itireade^. A. on thrwp aides The entire apongre is Inserted 
Into the rectum beyond tb© aphiorter. D, «nd pulled anus'y down against the 
Weeding point hr traction on the threads P, which are then taped to the buttocks 

The most widely used nontoxic oil-soluble anesthetics in- 
clude Proctocaine, Benacol, Anucaine, and Eucupin in oil, all 
of which are obtainable in ampules. A total of 8 to 10 c.c. is 
ordinarily sufficient. The left index finger is introduced into the 
rectum, both to avoid puncturing the rectal wall and to serve 
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as a guide for the point of the needle, and the solution is intro- 
duced through a long neetlle and syringe by the following 
method-®: Two punctures are made in the midline, about 1 cm. 
abo\*e and l)elow the anal mar^n. A small amount of the solu- 
tion is injected in the region of the external sphincter from the 
posterior (lower) aspect, after which the needle is carried deeper, 
and infiltration is continued around the internal sphincter and to 
each side of the rectum, the entire posterior region thus being 
infiltrated in a wide, fanlike manner. The remainder of the 
solution is then introduced through the anterior (upper) puncture 
in the same way (Figs. 70 and 71). 



Fig 70. — nUnUofi of oII-soIuMf mnes(h«Uc for poxUi^morTboIdH (om> jialn 
lltustratlnt; the xl(« or nec<llc pancitir<> (From Ault SurRcr; 5:727. 10.19 i 


Certain precautions are neressar>’ when this method is em- 
ployed. Only a small amount of solution should be injected in 
any one spot to avoid thedevelopmentof necrotic areas, abscesses, 
ami sloughs. For the same reason the direction of the needle 
should be changed verj' frequently and no oil should be injected 
just beneath the skin. A detailed account of the procedure can 
be found in Uie report by Morgsm.** 
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The patient should he wanted (hat partial anesthesia will 
persist for from one to two weeks following introduction of an 
oil-soluble anesthetic anti that the appearance of a s/ighl urge to 
defecate during this period indicates the necessity for immediate 
evacuation of the bowel. 



I'lg 71 — tnjf^lloit of oil iolitblo •Dtsihetlc tor pnsthpmnrrlialclrtininy pain 
muatraUng ilie imp«Tlfcfaf anit deep pfaiira of tn/frtfoo Tftr ■uf'cacaneoiM aiva 
-with the terllcal fhading *bo»9 the plaiw of Idioctlon obtaliic<l by liisortlnR tho 
needle along the lines marhnl 1 Tbe ’deeper ln>!Ctloni are given along the lines 
raarVeiti 8 . 4 . amis (FromAuU Sotpry i;75<». IDS'! ) 


Fissure of Anus. — Pfstopcralivc care following c-Ncision of 
an anal fissure is minimal. A narcotic may be required during 
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the first two daj’S, and the stools should be kept soft by the regu- 
lar oral use of mineral oil and an occasional close of a saline cathar- 
tic. These patients also should be given careful instructions 
with respect to proper dietary and elimination h}-giene. 

Anorectal fistulas require considerable attention follow- 
ing operation to insure proper healing and to pre\ ent recurrence. 
The surgical treatment of these fistulous communications be- 
tween the rectum and the skin surface consists of the wide in- 
cison of the main tract in its entirety, including both openings 
and all secondary extensions. The success of the procedure 
depends upon the identification and wide incision of the internal 
opening, the remov'al of all redundant edges so that the entire 
fistulous tract is laid open, and the prevention of bridging of the 
wound by granulation tissue during the early postoperative 
period. 

Care following an operation of this type is similar to that 
following hemorrhoidectomy. The gauze pack inserted at the 
time of operation is remove<l after fortj-eight hours and the 
wound is inspected and examined digitally each day to make sure 
that granulations are developing from the base of the wound and 
that the edges are not healing together before the cavity is 
filled in. Sltz baths may be given once or twice daily after the 
third day, and a regular diet is permitted after this time. 

It is sometimes necessar>' to divide the e.\temal ana! sphinc- 
ter during operation for a fistula n ith a high internal opening. As 
a consequence, sphincter control may be affected to a v’ariable 
degree for some days or weeks after operation, and a consti- 
pating diet (Appendix, Colostomy Diet) should be adopted until 
normal function returns. Although division of the external 
sphincter is not necessarily followetl even temporarily by total 
incontinence, the patient should be warned that control is 
impaired and that the appearance of ev’en the slightest sensation 
of fullness in the rectum calls for instant evacuation. The effect 
of a constipating diet may be reinforc«i by the use of paregoric. 

The wound should be inspected at least twice a week after 
the patient leaves the hospital until healing is complete. Surgical 
treatment of an extensive fistula with ramifying channels may 
require operation in two or more stages. A sufficient number of 
months must be allowed to elapse between each stage to insure 
the dev'elopment of a strong and contracted scar so that wide 
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Rapins of the sphincter may be avoided if it is necessary to divide 
this muscle at a subsequent stage 

Priiriiu!? AnI. — In patients afflicted with pruritus ani, the 
perianal skin is usually soggy, edematous, infiltrated, and 
cracked Much of the etleina and some of the itching may be 
relieved by the preoperatK-e u«e of warm glycerine compresses. 
Other noiisurgical measures which provide at least temporary 
benefit in some cases include the use of x-ray therapy, the local 
application of preparations such as Calmitol, and the oral ad- 
ministration of antihistamine drugs, such as Pyribenzamine or 
Benadrjd. 

The condition is usually treated by the perianal subcutaneous 
injection of alcohol for the destruction of the cutaneous nen-es of 
the perianal region. This procedure was originally described by 
Stone,*’ who advocates the introduction of 5 to 10 c.c. of 95 per 
cent alcohol by multiple punctures w ith a fine hypodermic needle. 
According to this technique, not over 0 2 c.c. is deposited at any 
one spot, and injections are made approximately 0 5 cm below 
tlie surface of the skin and about 0.5 cm. apart, particular atten- 
tion being paid to the region of the anterior and posterior com- 
missures. By this method, complete relief is secured and the dan- 
ger of subsequent sloughing is minimal. The modification pre- 
ferred by Buie” consists of the use of 20 to 50 c.c. of 40 per cent 
alcohol to be introduced widely throughout the subcutaneous 
tissues of the perianal region. Infiltration is carried out through 
a single puncture wound on each side of the anus, with care to 
avoid deposition of too much alcohol at any one point. This 
technique, although it dees achieve permanent relief of the 
pruritus ani, is followed in a high percentage of cases by e.xtensive 
sloughing of the perianal tissues, with prolonged drainage of 
foul necrotic material. In order to obtain a cure of the pruritus 
by this method, however, so much alcohol must be introduced 
that perianal sloughing can be e.tpecied. Recurrence of pruritus 
is more common following alcohol injection by multiple puncture 
but can be treated sucwss/uHy h}’ neinjection. 

Abscesses following the subcutaneous injection of alcohol 
are treated by hot wet drwsings of normal salt solution changed 
hourly until the areas soften enough to permit incision. Open 
sloughs are treated by the use of hot compresses, w ith sitz baths 
sev’eral times daily. After the acute stage has passed, nitrofura- 
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zone solution or Azochloramid (1: SOO in triacetin) may be ap- 
plied as often as necessary. Persistent infections in these areas 
sometimes respond to the use of zinc peroNide compresses. 

Actitc infections of tl»c deep perianal, perirectal, or ischio- 
rectal tissues are surgical emergencies and demand immediate 
operation. Although the institution of surgical drainage through 
a perineal incision and insertion of a pack are simple procedures 
which require only a few moments, general anesthesia is neces- 
sary. A physical examination of the heart and lungs therefore is 
indicated, and a blood pressure determination and urinalysis also 
must be made before induction of anesthesia. No further prepara- 
tion is required. Even the slightest trauma to the inflamed rectal 
mucosa must be avoided in order to prevent subsequent formation 
of a fistula. 

Postoperative care is similar to that following a hemor- 
rhoidectomy, although some surgeons may prefer to keep the pa- 
tient constipated for several days. Colonic peristalsis can be de- 
pressed, if desired, by administration of paregoric for as long a 
period as necessary. Other orders are the same as for hemor- 
rhoidectomy with omission of the use of mineral oil. WTien 
evacuation of the bowel is Anally desired, a saline cathartic may 
be given. The gauze pack, u«ed in all cases, may be remo\ed one 
or two days after operation. 

Plastic operations upon the anus, such as the Wreden- 
Stone procedure for relief of incontinence, require thorough 
cleansing of the bowel for se\-en to ten days before operation by 
the use of a low residue diet and daily enemas. Rochelle salt 
or magnesium sulfate, 15 Gm. (oz. 1/2), is given on the morning 
follow'ing admission and sulfathalidine Is administered in full 
dosage for from se\-en to ten days. 

Since the success of the procedure depends largely upon the 
avoidance of postoperative wound infection, complete con- 
stipation is necessary for the first few days of the con\’alescent 
period. Sulfathalidine is continued, and a small dose of paregoric 
is gi\-en twice daily, beginning the day before operation or on the 
operative day and continuing for several days after. No cathar- 
tics, not even mineral oil, should be administered until ten to 
fourteen days after operation. The patient is given a surgical 
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liquid diet for several days after operation and then a low-residue 
soft diet until healing is assured. Intravenous fluids are given as 
indicated. The patient lies on the alidomen with no covering 
over the buttocks and no dressing upon the wound. A cradle is 
used to support the bedclothes, and the 0|>crative area is kept 
clqan by the attending nurse. 

Competent care Iwfore and after rectal plastic operations is 
a factor of the greatest importance in assuring a satisfactory 
outcome. In order to avoid the possibility of a thoughtless mistake, 
it may be wise to note in red ink on the patient’s chart and on 
the ward defecation slieet that no medication or treatment by 
rectum is permissible, not even the passage of a rectal tube, and 
that cathartics are forbidden. 

Care liefore and after operations for repair of a divided anal 
sphincter, as in a third degree perineal laceration, is much the 
same,e.Ncept that the patient ispermitted to move about in bed as 
desired. 
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Chapter 21 
BILIARY TRACT 
Proopcralive Care 

Surgical procedures upon the extrahepatic biliary tract may 
carry a high morbidity rale not only because of technical difficul- 
ties, but also because of the visceral damage produced by chronic 
infection and long-standing partial obstruction of the bile ducts. 
The presence of stones or of low-grade infection in the biliary 
tract is always associaterl with some degree of chronic diffuse 
intrahepatic cholangitis, with degenerative changes in the liver 
colls. Concomitant disturbances of function, moreover, are often 
found in other parenchymatoys organs as «ell, Before operation 
can be undertaken safely, such patients require thorough 
and careful physical examination in order to detect any signs 
of visceral damage and to plan the necessary preoperative 
preparatory measures. 

Cardiovascular <Iisea«c is a frequent coincidental Bnding, 
and particular search must Iw made for an early history or for 
early physical signs suggestii-e of beginning heart failure or 
coronary disease. If the evidences of impaired cardiac function 
are equivocal, the degree of exerciw tolerance should be investi- 
gated and an electrocardit^ram and teleroentgenogram secured. 
Determination of the vital capacity also is indicated in the pres- 
ence of cardiac or puImonar>’ disease, since surgical operations, 
particularly upon the upper abdomen, may decrease the vital 
capacity temporarily to one-third or one-fourth of its nonra! 
value. Patients with the milder forms of cardiac disease usually 
respond well to the institution of complete bed rest for a few 
(lays and an occasional dose of a sedative drug for restlessness. 
The use of digitalis is not advisable under any circumstances 
unless definite evidences of myocardial failure or auricular fibril- 
lation are present. 

Kidney function must be investigated in each case. Renal 
damage is often associated with hepatic disease, and low reserve 
kidneys may fail without warning following an operation upon 
the biliary’ tract. 
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A complete urinalysis, including examinations for bile and 
urobilinogen, a Fishberg concentration test, and a phenolsuifon- 
phthalein excretion curve are simple procedures to perform and 
supply indispensable infonnalion. Elevation of the nonprotein or 
urea nitrogen of the blood is always significant of urinary retention. 
In an extremely ill patient, however, the liver function may be 
so greatly depressed that the fonnation of urea occurs at 
a subnormal rate. The nonprotein nitrogen and urea content of 
the blood may sometimes be relatively low for that reason. e\en 
in the presence of renal deficiency and oliguria. 

Liver Function. — Although some degree of fiver damage 
always results from disease of the extrahepatic biliarx’ tract, the 
depression in hepatic function cannot easily be demonstrated by 
clinical tests. The hepatic reset ve is of so great a majjnitude that 
normal metabolic processes may be maintained even if 75 to SO 
per cent of the liver substance Is remox'ed experimentally, and the 
rate of regeneration of the liver is so rapid that restoration of a 
damaged or excised area is accomplished within a few weeks. 
The same situation holds clinically; hepatic injury must be ex- 
tensive before impainnent of function becomes clinically eWdent 
or demonstrable. Measurement of the hepatic reserve or degree 
of damage as a whole is also impossible because of the wide variety 
of functions attributed to the liver. The laboratory examin- 
ations used at present for the clinical estimation of liver reserve 
test only single functions of the organ. Most tests, moreowr, 
do not reveal any evidence of abnormality until a relatively 
severe degree of li\-er damage has occurred. 

Some of the more important functions of the liver include 
the following: 

1. .The metabolism, storage, and release of carbohydrates; 
synthesis of glucose from amino acids, from other sugars (fruc- 
tose, galactose), and from lactic add produced in the muscles 

2. The iciteraxediary metaboUsiiu of proteins, including de- 
amination of amino acids to form glucose or fat and urea, syn- 
thesis of nonessential amino adds, and partial destruction of 
uric add. 

3. The intermediary metabolism of fats,, including oxidation 
to form keto-acids, which are utilized for energy in the tissues. 

4. Formation of bilirubin from ox’eraged and damaged 
erythrocytes by the reticulo-endothelial (Kupffer) cells. These 
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cells also pliagocytize foreign material from the blood stream 
(particulate matter, bacteria). 

5. Excretion of bile, containing bilirubin and bile salts, 
through the hepatic cello into the bile ducts. 

6. Detoxication of various poisons (indole, sk-atole, phenol, 
benzoic acid). 

7. Synthesis of prothrombin, under infiuence of iitamin K. 

8. Formation of plasma proteins (fibrinogen, albumin, 
probably part of tlie globulins). 

9. Sjmthesis of heparin, which is formetl chiefly in the 
liver, although it is formed also in other tissues. 

10. Formation of Antamin A from the provitamin (p. 207). 

11. Storage of the antianemic factor, deficiency of which 
results in pernicious (primary) anemia. An extrinsic factor in the 
food is acted upon by an intrinsic factor (a gastric enzjme) to 
form'the antianemic principle, which is stored in the liver, 

12. Partiapaiion' in regulation of iHxly heat, both by meta- • 
bolic activity and by altering the dreuJating blood volume. 

' 13 Storage of iron and copper. The effects of this function 
are particularly noticeable in hemochromatosis, a disturbance of 
iron excretion in which large deporits of hemosiderin are found in 
the liver cells. 

Bile is an alkaline fluid, containing bile salts, bile pigments, 
cholesterol, and lecithin, secreted by the hepatic cells into the 
bile capillaries and pouretl into the descending portion of the duo- 
denum through the ampulla of Vater in quantities nonnally 
approximating 500 C.c. daily. The chief bile salts are sodium 
gjycocholate and sodium taurocholate, formed by combination 
of glycine and taurine with cholic aetd and with sodium: These 
salts are necessary for the activ'ation of pancreatic lipase in the 
intestine and for the emulsification of fats and the absorption of 
fatty acids during digestion. The bile salts are reabsorbed from 
the intestine and are again c\cretc<l into the bile, continuing to 
pass through the same cycle. The chief bile pigment is bilirubin, 
fonned by hydroijsis of hemarin in the normal breakclonm of 
old er>'throcyles within the cells of (he reticulo-enrlolhelial sys- 
tem. Bilirubin is excreted through the hepatic parenchymal cells 
into the bile and is discharged into the bowel, where it is reduwl 
to urobilinogen. Part of the undnlinogcn is oxidized to urobilin 
in the stool, and part is reabsorbed into the blood stream and 
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again passes through the liver and, in small quantities, through 
the kidnej*s. Concentration of the bile takes place in the gall 
bladder. The solubility of cholesterol in bile depends partly upon 
the concentration of bile salts; If the choleatero! is increased or 
the bile salts diminishetl, a tendency to precipitation of choles- 
terol results. Formatjon of cholesterol gallstones is thereby 
encouraged. 

Jaundice appears clinically as the result of an increase in 
serum bilirubin and may be of two broadly different types, ob- 
structive and nonobstructi\*e. The type of jaundice ordinarily 
seen by’ the surgeon is obstructive, caused by a block in the e.\tra- 
hepatic biliary tract due to stone, neoplasm, or stricture Non- 
obstructive jaundice may' be to.xic or infectious in nature, w ith a 
variable degree of parenchymal hepatic necrosis, or it may be 
hemolytic, with production of bilirubin from destroyed erythro- 
cytes in quantities temporarily exceeding the capacity of the In-er 
to e.\crete. Preparation of the patient for operative procedures 
upon the biliary tract is no longer emergency in nature. Even if 
«vere and progressive jaundice is present, several days may be 
spent profitably in correcting the physiologic damage and increas- 
ing the liver reserve. The functional capacity of the organic 
systems should be estimated, the nature and degree of jaundice 
determined, and a diagnosis of the type and e.\tent of the biliary 
and hepatic disease attempted. The most w idely adopted tests of 
li\er function’ include the following: 

Tfsts to Determinx the Nature akd Degree or 
Jaundice. — 

1. Urinary examtnalion in obstnicfiTO jaundice reveaLs 
the presence of bile but no urobilinogen, ewn the normal small 
quantity being absent. In hemoly'tic jaundice the urine contains 
no bile but contains an increased amount of urobilinogen. Tiie 
slool is light yellow or clay' colored in obstructh’e jaundice because 
of the absence of bile but may be even darker than nonnal in 
hemolytic jaundice, in which unusually large quantities of bile 
are e.\cretecl. 

2, The icteric i?idex is a colorimetric comparison of clear 
centrifuged blood serum with standard solutions of potassium 
didiromate. Normal serum has a range of 4 to 6 icteric index 
units and subchnical jaundicearangeof 6 to 15 units. If theserum 
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icteric index is above IS units, jaundice Is usually visible Five 
cubic centimeters of oxalaled blood should be secured for the 
te^t. A fastinjj specinten is preferable, since lipemia after meals 
may !>e sufTiciently marked to cloud the serum. 

3. The :<i« den Sergh lest for jaundice is based upon the 
facts that free bilirubin in aqueous solution, as in serum, will 
react with Ehrlich’s diazo reatteiu to form a retl dye and that 
combined bilirubin will diazotiye in the presence of alcohol but 
not in simple aqueous solution. The reaction is immediate and 
direct in the presence of obstructive jaundice and indirect in 
jaundice of the hemolytic or retention types. Extrahepatic 
obstruction due to a malignant tumor is almost always complete 
and progressive, white block due to a calculus is transient and 
usually less than complete. 

A generally accepted theory explaining the different van den 
Bei^h reactions states that bilirubin, before passage through the 
liver cells, is carried in the bloodstream in loose combination with 
protein and in this form is insoluble in water. In this form tt 
will not be excreted into the urine and will give an indirect van 
den Bergh reaction With entrance into the hepatic cells and 
excretion into the biliary ducts, however, bilirubin is separated 
from its protein combination and then, if reabsorbed into the 
blood stream, will pass through the kridneys into the urine and 
will give a direct van den Bergh reaction. Less dependence is 
placed upon the van den Bergh test than formerly as a method 
of differentiating obstructive from toxic jaundice, since free 
bilirubin, which gives a prompt direct reaction, is prc-sent in 
both of these types of jaundice when the level of serum bilirubin 
is high. 

Fi%'e cubic centimeters of oxalated blood are secured for the 
test. One cubic centimeter of clear serum is placed in a tube, and 
0.5 c.c. of freshly prepared Ehrlicli’s diazo reagent Is added very 
slowly to form a distinct layer above the serum. A positive re- 
action, characterized by the development of a red ring between 
the layers, will usually appear within a minute but may be de- 
layed as long as ten minutes. The ddayed reaction is charac- 
teristic of jaundice due to liver damage. 

For performance of the indirect test. 2 c.c. of 95 per cent 
alcohol is mixed with the serum. Upon addition of the reagent, 
a reddish-violet color develops immediately. 
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4. The serum bilirubin lest is a quantitative determination. 
Normal serum contains from 0.3 to 1.0 mg. of bilirubin per 100 
cubic centimeters. This test is more accurate than the icteric 
index determination but does not add much to the information 
supplied by the simpler procedure. It is carried out as a continu* 
ation of the indirect van den Bei^h test. 

5. Serum alkaline phosphatase, normally produced in bone, 
is excreted by the liver into the bile. Obstruction to biliary- 
excretion therefore results in interference ^s'ith alkaline phospha- 
tase excretion, and the serum phosphatase level rises. Some 
elevation of this constituent may occur also in the presence of 
severe hepatic damage or neoplastic disease of the liver, or in 
association with certain diseases of bone. 

To Detersiine the Decree or Liver Damage. — 

1. The rose heugal excretion lest is a colorimetric determina- 
tion of the amount of the dye present in the blood three and nine 
minutes, respecti\’ely, after intravenous injection of 10 c.c. of a 
sterile 1 per cent solution of the dye. This test measures only 
the excretory function of the liver and detects only a marked 
degree of liver damage. The results are not airvays accurate and 
dependable: \'alues approaching normal may be obtained even 
^^hen the liver is moderately damaged. 

2. The bromstil/alein excretion test is a colorimetric estima- 
tion of the amount of dye remaining in the blood fi\-e and thirty 
minutes, respectively, after intra\enous injection of a 5 per cent 
solution of bromsulfalein in amounts totaling 2 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight. Normally only 25 to 40 per cent of the dye is 
present after five minutes and none is present after thirty minutes. 
This test is one of the most widely used dye excretion determina- 
tions for liver function in the absence of jaundice. 

Macdonald* has stated that the dependability of the test is 
increased greatly if a curve of the rate of excretion of the dye U 
plotted, since a delayed curve will demonstrate Hver damage 
e%en though the total quantity excreted within the usual thirty- 
minute period is normal. The procedure suggested is as follows; 
Venipuncture is performed with an intravenous needle attached 
to a collecting syringe fitted with a three-way stopcock, and a 
5 C.C. sample of b!(X)d is withdrawn. The needle is allow’ed to 
remain in situ throughout the test, and normal salt solution is in- 
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troduced slowly to keep it open. Five milligrams of bromsulfa- 
lein per kilogram of body weight are injected slowly into another 
vein, and samples of blood are withdrawn at exact five-minute 
inter\-a!s by means of the collecting needle, a different syringe 
being used eadi time. Sex'en samples of blood .are thus collected 
at equal interATils over the thirty-minute period. Macdonald 
believes that normally the dye is excreted completely within 
eighteen minutes and that a delayed excretion curv’c indicates 
the presence of liver damage, even though the thirty-minute 
total is normal. 

3. The galactose tolerance test is a measure of the ability of the 
liver to utilize galactose, the quantity utilized depending upon the 
degree of hepatic efficiency. This sugar is slowly converted into 
glycogen by the normal liver and the excess is e.\creted quantita- 
tively by the kidneys.'The test, which is earned out in the morn- 
ing on a fasting stomach, is performed by administering 40 Gm. 
of galactose in 50 c.c. of water flavored with lemon juice. Nothing 
else is given by mouth except water, which is permitted In any 
quantities desired. Spedmens of urine are collected in separate 
containers each hour for five hours .and are tested qualitatively 
for sugar with Benedict's solution. - The specimens containing 
sugar are mixed together and the total quantity of contained 
carbohydrate ts determined. Normally, not over 3 Gm. is lost 
In the urine; the e.xcretion of more than 5 Gm. is definitely sig- 
nificant of advanced liver damage The galactose tolerance test 
obviously cannot be used In the presence of glycosuria from dia- 
betes or following de.\lrose infusions or in the presence of de- 
pressed renal function. 

All three of these e.xcretion tests are more or less unreliable, 
since significant cltanges do not appear until hepatic damage is 
marked. WTiile positive results are of significance, negatb’e 
results afford no information of depend.ible value. 

4. The telraiodophenolphthalein retention lest was introduced 
by Graham as a method of cholecjTitogmphy and bter used also 
for estimation of liver function. For visuallz.ation of the gall 
bladder, the dye is ordinarily giren by mouth, under which 
circumstances it cannot be used as a test of li\er function Normal 
retention of the dye thirty minutes after intraxenous injection 
averages 10 to 15 per cent; retention of SO per cent or over indi- 
cates the necessity for careful preoperative preparation. This 
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test should not be used in the presence of jaundice or of severe 
sj'stemic disease. 

5. The Quick hippuric acid tesfi is a undely used and depend- 
able test of liver function. Ben7oic acid, which is administered 
in a measured dose, is quaniitath’el 5 ' conjugated in the liver 
with aminoacetic acid to form hippuric acid, which is eliminated 
in the urine. Since aminoacetic acid is synthesized by the liver 
at a maximum hourly rate which cannot be exceeded no matter 
how much benzoic acid is administered, the proportion of a test 
dose of benzoic acid e.xcreted in the urine as hippuric acid within a 
definite time limit is a rough index of the degree of liver function, 
at least in regard to detoxication. Positive evidence of minor 
degrees of hepatic injury can be detected by this test in most cases 
and, since the test is a harmless one, the improvement of li\er 
function in response to proper therapy can be gauged by repeated 
tests. A single test, in fact, is inconclusive; the test should be 
repeated on several occasions to obtain dependable information 
The obvious shortcomings of the Quick test ore three: that lup- 
puric acid may possibly be synthesized elsewhere in the body be- 
sides the liver; that physiologic variations in the state of the liver 
at the time of the test may influence the results apart from the 
effects of true liver dajnage; and that renal damage may affect the 
quantity of hippuric add e,xcreted. 

Although the Quick test can be performed satisfactorily 
by oral administration of the required amount of sodium benzo- 
ate, the dose occasionally lends to induce vomiting. Sometimes, 
too, an estimation of liver function is desired in a patient who is 
unable to take fluids by mouth. The intravenous method there- 
fore is frequently of value; it is conducted as follows: 

(a) Breakfast of toast and coffee is given at 7 a.m. , or may be 
omitted if the patient cannot take food, and the urinary bladder 
is emptied. 

(b) At 8 A.M., 20 C.C. of a sterile aqueous solution containing 
1.77 Gm. of sodium benzoate (equiv^ilent to l.S Gm. of benzoic 
acid) is slowly injected intravenously, the procedure occupying 
at least fiv'e minutes. 

(c) The bladder is emptied again at 9 aa!., either by spon- 
taneous voiding nr by oitheterization, and the specimen is saved, 
together with all the urine that may have l)een voided in the in- 
terval between 8 and 9 A.5f. 
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(d) The volume of urine is measured, and 5 Gm of solid 
ammonium sulfate is added for each 10 c.c. of urine. After the 
salt has dissolved, the urine is httered by suction. Concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is added slowly to the filtrate until it is suffici- 
ently acid to turn Congo red test paper blue. The solution is 
shaken \igorously for several minutes and is aJIow-ed to stand 
for half an hour to insure complete precipitation of the hippuric 
acid. The mixture is then filtered and the precipitate is washed, 
dried either in air or in an incubator, and weighed, a similar piece 
of filter paper being used fora counterbalance. 

The total weight of hippuric acid excreted during the test is 
the net weight of the precipitate plus the quantity remaining In 
solution, which amounts to 0 1 Gm. for each 100 c.c. of urine 
containing 50 Gm. of ammonium sulfate. Normal excretion of 
hippuric acid in the adult should amount to approximately 1 0 
gram. The degree of IK-er function may be reported as the p'er- 
centage of this standard value. The qu.mtity of hippuric acid 
obtained may be converted to its equivalent of benzoic acid by 
multiplying by the factor 0.68. Ax'erage normal excretion of 
benzoic acid under the circumstances of the test therefore amounts 
to 0.68 gram. The laboratorj’ report should stale which method 
of calculation Is used. 

The oral test, modified from Quick,* is performed in the same 
manner as the intravenous test, except that the patient is ghen 
5.9 Gm. of sodium benzoate dissolved in 50 c c. of water, fla\’oretl 
with cherry syrup. One-half glass of water is then given from 
the same glass used to administer the dose of sodium benzoate 
to make certain that all the drug is taken. No food or fluid of 
any kind is then permitlwl until after the test has been completed. 

The patient voids immediately after taking the dose, and 
the specimen of urine is discarded. All the urine voided during 
the next four hours and at the end of this period (8 a.m. to 
12 SI.) is saved as a single specimen. If the patient cannot %-oid 
at the end of the four-hour period, catheterization must be done 
at this time. It is evident that tlie suctcss of the test depends 
upon proper collection of the urine specimens. 

Determination of the quantity of hippuric acid excreted is 
doneasprenously described. If the total volumeof urinecollecied 
e.xceeds 500 c.c., it maybe concentrated to this amount by boiling, 
after acidification with acetic acid. The norma! %-alue for the oral 
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test is 3.0 Gm. of benzoic acid, and for the intravenous test, 
0.68 gram. Expressed simply as hippunc acid, the normal value 
for the oral test is 4.4 Gm. and for the inirav'enous test, 1.0 gram. 

Probably the simplest method of reporting the result of the 
Quick hippuric acid excretion test is in the form of percentage of 
normal quantity excretetl. The test may he interpreted clinically 
as follows: values of 70 per cent or above indicate satisfactorv 
liver function as far as this test can detennine: values below these 
levels indicate moderate to severe degrees of liver damage, and 
operation should not be performed without intensive pre- 
operative preparation. 

6. The eephalin-cholesierol fiocculnlioti tcsl^ is based upon 
the fact that liver damage causes qualitative alterations in the 
plasma proteins, particularly depression of serum albumin and 
increase in serum globulin (especially the gamma-globulin frac- 
tion).* A standard emulsion of cephalin and cholesterol will 
produce no effect upon normal serum but will cause flocculation 
and precipitation in the serum of a patient with depressed 
hepatic function, the flocculation reaction being proportionate 
to the alterations in scrum protein and therefore to the degree of 
liver damage. The test is commonly reported as negative or as 
positive 1 plus to 4 plus, the e.xtent of reaction in repeated te.sts 
roughly paralleling the progression or subsidence of hepatic 
disease. 

7. The thymol turbidity lest, introduced by Maclagan.’ 
does not test any known specific function of the liver but appar- 
ently depends upon a somewhat similar mechanism to the cepha- 
Hn flocculation reaction. It indicates a disturbance in hepatic 
metabolism rather than a depression in function and is especially 
useful in following the course of such liv’er diseases as hepatic 
cirrhosis and infectious hepatitis. The thymol turbidity test 
is probably best used in conjunction* with the cephalin floccu- 
lation test. 

8. WTien liver function is seriously impaired, prothrombin 
synthesis may be deficient. Ivy and Roth* have suggested the 
parenteral administration of vitamin K In therapeutic doses for 
several days; if hypoprothrombinemia is nOte<l in spite of this 
therapy, a serious degree of liver damage is present. 

Since no liver function test affords dependable information 
on more than a single aspect of liver function, it is best to per- 
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form several types of tests'® before conclusions are drawn 
The bromsulfalein, rose bcngat. and galactose tolerance tests 
may be normal even in the presence of relatively ad\anced 
disease, the ccphalin-rholcsterol flocculation and the liippuric 
acid excretion tests are probably the most sensitive and the most 
informative of the commonly used tests of liver function. 

Liver function tests should be repeated durinR the perio<l 
of preparation until it is apparent that the liver function has 
attainetl Its maximum improvement and durinR the postopera- 
tive period to detect any evidence of failinp hepatic reserve. 

Examination of the blood should include red cell count, 
hemoRlobin determination, and white cell count, bolh total and 
clifTcrential. In the presence of severe hepatic parenchymal 
damage, the erythrocytes sometimes show macrocytosis. The 
chemical constituents of the blood show no constant significant 
alteration, except for the variations in serum bilirubin and in 
plasma proteins, including prothrombin The clotting mechan- 
ism of the blood must be investigatcrl in all patients w’ho exhibit 
disease of the biliary tract, whether or not jaundice is present 
(p. 219). If any significant degree of anemia is notetl, the pa- 
tient is given transfusions of whole blood before operation until 
the hemoglobin reaches a minimum of 80 per cent (11.7 Gm.) 
and the red cell count reaches at least 4,500,000 per cubic milli- 
meter. Hypoproteinemia due to mainutritton may be cor- 
rected by a high dietary intake of protein supplemented with 
transfusions of whole blood. 

Improvement of Liver Function. — Previous note has been 
made of the parenchymatous liver changes consequent to ' 
malnutrition or to liver damage (p. 55). The glycogen content 
cf the hepatic cells is decreased and the fat content increased 
as a result of deleterious influences of any kind. The liv’er 
glycogen not only serves as a store of labile carbohydrate, but 
also protects the hepatic cells from the effects of toxic agents 
and therefore musC be mahtaiited at ss high a JeveJ as poisiWe. 
While the gl} cogen stores of a fat-larlen liv'er can be increased 
somewhat by the administration of large quantities of carbohy- 
drate, the addition of a lipotropic substance to the diet is neces- 
sarj’ to reduce the liver fat and improve the liver function. 
Ravdin and associates” hav-e emphasized the use of a high 
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caloric diet containing a lai^e proportion of carbohydrate and 
protein and ver>’ little fat. The diet which they have found 
most satisfactorj’ contains carbohydrate, 70 to 80 per cent: 
protein. 20 to 30 per cent; and fat, 5 to 10 per cent. This diet 
can be supplemented e\’ery three or four hours during the day 
with intennediary nourishments containing an ounce or more 
of skim milk powder, casein, lactalbumin, or an oral preparation 
of protein hydrolysate. Fats such as chocolate, eggs, and cream 
should not be added to these feedings since a lov\ fat intake is 
desired; also, fats are retained in the stomach for relatively long 
periods and decrease the appetite. Carbohydrates such as dex- 
trose or De.xtrimaltose may be added, however; these sugars 
are well absorbed and are not as sweet as sucrose. Vitamin prepa- 
rations containing adequate therapeutic amounts of \itamin C 
and the \ntamin B complex are similarly indicated. Although 
there is suggestive evidence that methionine and choline may 
be of value in impro\'ing deficient liver function (p. 57), clinical 
proof is not yet a\*ailable. These substances apparently are of 
most value in patients \\ith chronic liver disease, such as cirrhosis. 

Patients who are unable to take sufficient food by mouth 
can be fed by stomach tube, with supplementary infusions, or 
can be fed entirely by infusion if necessary Protein hydro- 
lysate (5 per cent) in de.\trose (5 per cent) administered intraven- 
ously in a quantity of 1,000 c.c- twice each day (p. 76) will 
supply approximately 100 Gm of protein and 100 Gm. of carbo- 
hydrate. A patient who is ill enough to require this type of feed- 
ing will probably also require transfusions of whole blood. It is 
worth noting that additional salt in the form of nonnal salt 
solution is unnecessary if the protein hj'drolysate preparation 
being employed contains sufficient sotlium chloride to supply 
from 4 to 6 Gm. each day. 

Oral feeding of carljohydrate, when possible, is probably 
as effective in restoring liver glycogen as is dextrose given in- 
travenously. Since administration of sugar by mouth is simpler 
than ailmiiiistration by xxin, full adx'antage should be taken of 
this method whenever pf^ssible. 

Tlie patient, if ambolatorx-, is weighed ever>" other day be- 
fore breakfast and the weight rcconled. 
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rrcparnllon of Joundiocd Palienta.—Tlie presence 
of jaunciire is a complicating factor because of the increased liver 
tiatnai’e usually present in such patients ami the marked tend- 
ency to hemorrhage, especially after operation, characteristic of 
certain jaundiccrl subjects. Liver function is especially impaired 
following obstructive jaundice because of the heightened back 
pressure throughout the entire biliary tree, often e\ceeding the 
intrahepatic capillary pressure, and also because of the retention 
of tONic products. Operation upon a patient who e.shibils ob- 
structive or toxic jaundice is always potentially if not actually 
dangerous and is never to be undertaken without preparation 
except as an emergency procc<lurc Several days must be spent 
in preparation even if the jaundice is grow ing deeper. Carbohy- 
drates are given in large quantities lioth orally and intravenously’ 
to jaundiced patients. At least 500 Gm of carTwhydrate a day 
should be administered by these routes, and an intravenous in- 
fusion of dextrose (10 per cent) solution is especially indicated 
just before and again imnicdlately after operation 

The type, degree. an<l progress of the jaundice are deter- 
mined by clinical and laboratory’ studies.” Serum bilirubin and 
icteric i‘nde,x determinations are made, a van den Bergh test is 
performed, and examinations of the urine and stool for bile and 
urobilinogen are done. In general, jaundice of the obstruclive 
type is characterued by a direct van den Bergh reaction, an 
elevated serum bilirubin and icteric index, the absence of bile 
in the stool, and the presence of large quantities of bile in the 
urine but no urobilinogen Since no bile reaches the intestinal 
tract, no urobilinogen is fonned. Jaundice of this type may be 
intense and is often characterized by sex’ere itching, which may 
appear even before the icterus becomes vidble Jaundice of the 
toxic type usually develops in a patient who is more severely ill, 
and clinically resembles ol)siructive jaundice except for the facts 
that the van den Bergh test may be biphasic and bile is present 
in the stool as well as in the urine. In this type of liver disease, 
depresseil excretory power of the li\-er cells and areas of pa- 
renchymal hepatic necrosis are Iwth present. Jaundice of (he 
hemolytic type, on the other hand, is never so intense as that 
secondary to obstruction of the bile rlucts; the van den Bergh 
test is typically indirect, and bile is present in the stool in large 
quantities but absent from the urine, although urobilinogen can 
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be found in the urine. Lar^e quantities of bilirubin are fornied 
by destruction of red blood cells, and the physiologic capacity 
of the liver to excrete the excess may be temporarily overta.\ed. 
A high level of bilirubin therefore is present in the circulating 
blood for a variable length of time. Because of the excessive 
bilirubin production and e.vcretion, an unusually large amount of 
urobilinogen is formed in the intestine; urobilinogen conse- 
quently appears in increased amounts in the stool and in the 
urine. How ever, since there is no regurgitation of c-xcreted bile 
from the biliarj' tract, no bile is found in the urine in hemolytic 
jaundice. Hemolytic jaundice can be diagnosed with certaintj’ 
by the presence of acholuric jaundice and by the demonstration 
of increased fragility of the eryThrocyles. Iaig:e numbers of which 
appear as small abnormally spherical forms (spherocytes). 

Patients wnth familial hemolytic jaundice usually show pro- 
nounced anemia, decreased total blood volume, and impaired 
liver function. The occurrence of acute hemolytic crises also is 
a characteristic feature of this disease- Splenectomy is the treat- 
ment of choice, but operation is not advisable during the course 
of an acute crisis. Transfusion of blood, usually employed pre- 
operatively to replace the destroyed red cells, sometimes appears 
actually to induce an acute crisis, with deterioration rather than 
improvement in the patient's condition. The suggestion there- 
fore has been made** that administration of plasma Tather than 
of whole blood will produce temporary impro\ement by increas- 
ing the total blood volume without danger of initiating hemolysis. 

Hemorrhagic Tendency .—Certain patients with obstruct- 
tive jaundice are likely to exhibit a severe hemorrhagic tendency 
because of hypoprothrombinemia. Prothrombin, a necessaiy- 
component of the clotting mechanism of the blood, is synthesized 
by the liver under the influence of xitamin K. which is absorbed 
from the diet through the gastrointestinal tract. Since this sub- 
stance is fat soluble, e.\clu.sion of bile from the intestine by the 
obstructive process responsible for the jaundice will result in 
failure of absorption of fats and consequent deficiency of vitamin 
K and therefore in deficient sjTithesis of prothrombin.'* The 
hemorrhagic tendencj' may be measured by the Quick prothrom- 
bin time test or some modilicatton thereof (p. 221) and proper 
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therapy instituted \\hcn a dangerous hypoprothrombinemia is 
present. 

Little prolongation of clotting time is notet! until the 
prothrombin concentration of the blood has droppetl to 20 to 30 
per cent of normal or below, although the time required for clot 
formation increases rapidly after that point. Since the avail- 
able prothrombin may be utifized in the coagulation of exudate 
in the operative region during and immediately after operation, 
hemorrhage may occur postoperatively when the preoperative 
prothrombin lex-el is close to the danger point. In general, if 
the prothrombin time is above 25 seconds, or if the prothrombin 
concentration is below 40 per cent of normal, the patient is 
definitely a potential bleerler. 

Prothrombin deficiency Is trcatetl by administration of 
x'itamiii K or rather of synthetic compounds uith a high vitamin 
K activity. Extracts of the vitamin K occurring naturally in 
alfalfa have shown it to consist of several closely related naph- 
thoquinones, the simplest and most active of tvhich is 2-methyl' 
1,4-naphthoquinanc (menadione). This substance, available as 
a synthetic preparation, is insoluble in water and must be given 
orally. Doses of I to 2 mg. daily are used, with simultaneous 
administration of bile salts, 0.3 to 0.6 Gm. (gr. 5 to 101, accom- 
panying each dose to insure proper absorption from the bo^\el 
The concomitant use of bile salts is especially necessary when 
the patient' is jaundiced. If oral administration is impossible 
or undesirable, or if a more rapid effect is necessary, a ^vate^- 
soluble derivative of menadione can be given intramuscularly or 
intravenously; for e.x-ample, menadione-sodium bisulfite. The 
elTectivc dosage of the soluble form is approximately twice that 
of simple menadione, from 2 to 5 mg. being administered once 
daily. Larger doses are not necessary and should not be used; 
the only indication for a larger amount is in treatment of dicu- 
marol ox-erdosage (p. 392), m xvhich the prothrombin of the 
blood has been reduced to a dangerously low level. 

Menadione and its soluble derivatives'* produce a rapid and 
rather prolonget! effect: a angle dose of 2 mg. may elevate a low 
prothrombin level by as much as 40 per cent and sustain it for 
sevetal days. The effect ‘is noticeable within sex-eral hours 
after oral administration of the drug and within less than an 
hour when it is given parenterally. 
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Hyiioprothrombinemia due to deficiency* of %’itamin K is 
the only type of prothrombin deficiency* that responds to treat- 
ment with natural or synthetic \-itamin K. Prothrombin de- 
ficiency as a result of decreased liver function or marked liver 
damage (for example, in cirrhosis, toxic hepatitis, or hepatic 
carcinoma) will not respond to Nitamin K therapy. In such 
patients transfusions of fresh blood and general measures to 
improve the liver function will usually produce a favorable re- 
sponse. 

Severe prothrombin deficiencj' and a well-marked hemor- 
rhagic tendency may exist in the absence of jaundice. Proper 
synthesis of prothrombin by the Hver depends upon four factors: 
(I) adequate amounts of vitamin K in the diet, ( 2 ) the presence 
of bile in the intestine, (3) a normally absorptive intestinal sur- 
face, and (4) a physiologically adequate liver. For these reasons, 
a patient who has been on a semely restricted diet, w’ho exhibits 
pyloric obstruction, or ivho has a biliary fistula is likely to ex- 
hibit a prolonged prothrombin clotting time even in the absence 
of jaundice and therefore may require specific therapy before 
operation can be undertaken safely. 

The prothrombin concentration should be brought to at 
least 75 per cent of normal before operation is performed. Ad- 
ministration of xntamin K must be continued after operation and 
throughout the postoperative period as long' as prothrombin 
deficiency exists, until the patient is able to take an adequate 
diet by mouth. The tendency* of patients w ith drainage tubes in 
the gall bladder or biliary tract to develop hypoprothrombinemia 
as a result of the diversion of bile must be remembered. 

Biliary Colic. — The use of morphine in the treatment of 
biliary* colic is contraindicated e.\cept as a last resort. By* in- 
ducing a spasm of the sphincter of Oddi, the drug may produce 
a marked and sustained rise in intratluctal pressure throughout 
the entire biliary tree and consequently add to the degree of 
hepatic damage. Relief of pain is due to the central action of 
the opiate, and lai^e doses of 24 to 32 mg. (gr. 3/8 to 1/2) are 
generally necessary*? Since the colicky pain is caused by smooth 
muscle spasm behind the intraductal obstructing foreign body, 
relief of the spasm will accomplish relief of pain. A tablet of 
nitrogIy*cerin, 0.6 mg. (gr. 1/100), may* be placetl beneath the 
tongue, or an ampule of amyl nitrite may be broken in a hand- 
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kerchief and inhaled The transient but rapidl> e/Tective action 
of these drujjs may Ije reinforced by the simultaneous adminis- 
tration of atropine. 0 6 (kf. 1 '100), hypodermically. Aniino- 
phylline, administered slowly by wii! in doses of 0 24 to 0.48 
Gm. (itr 3^ to 7}^), is often elTective in relieving the pain 
of biliarj' colic. The larger dose, when necessary, is best ghen 
dissolved in 100 c.c. of normal salt solution and administered 
by intravenous drip. iMeperidine (Demerol) also may pro\e 
more satisfactory than morphine, since it combines analgesic 
and antispasmodic effect^; it is given intramuscularly or orally 
in doses of 100 to 200 mg. for biliary' colic. Immersion of the 
patient in a tub of warm water sometimes relieves lesser degrees 
of biliary or renal colic. Administration of tetraiodophenol- 
phthalein to ’these patients for cholecy'stography may initiate a 
fresh attack: this diagnostic measure should be omitted in such 
cases. 

Suiiimory. — A patient who enters the ho.spital foranoper' 
ative procedure upon the biliary' tract will probably esliibit some 
degree of parenchymal liver damage and perhaps impairment of 
function of other viscera Thorough investigation of cardiac 
and renal reserve should be made and the blood studied for evi- 
dence of anemia The degree of liver damage can br* estimated 
by clinical te-sts, particularly by means of the cephaJin-dioIesteroI 
flocculation test and the Quick hippuric aad e.\cretion test, 
which should be repeated at frequent intervals during the pre- 
operativ'e and early postoperative periods. Cholecystogranis 
may be secured by roentgenologic visualization of the gall bladder 
following ingestion of tetraiodophenolphlhalein, this procedure 
serving also as a dependable test of liver function, although it 
should not be used in the presence of jaundice or of severe 
visceral disease. If jaundice is present, the type and degree 
.should be determined by appropriate laboratory procedures, and 
the presence of a hemorrhagic tendency should be determinerl 
by’ repeated estimations of the prothrombin clotting time. 

WTien the physiologic status of the patient has been deter- 
mined, efforts are made to repair the viscera! damage before 
operation, which is delayed until repeated tests of hepatic func- 
tion and prothrombin clotting time demonstrate that the patient 
has readied a peak of improvement. As long as jaundice is de- 
creasing and improvement is continuing, operation is deferrcil; 
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when the jaundice has disappeared or has become stationarj-, 
surger>' may be undertaken with a maximum of safety. Even 
if jaundice is increasing, se^•eral days may profitably be spent 
in attempts to improve the function and reserve of the damaged 
liver. 

Indispensable preoperative preparatory measures include 
transfusion of fresh whole blood until the hemoglobin is elevated 
to 80 per cent or more, administration of fluids either orally or 
parenterally until dehydration has been corrected, and institu- 
tion of a high caloric, high vitamin diet. A damaged liver, low 
in glycogen and high in fat content, is extremely susceptible to 
injury, while a liver high in gtycogen and low in fat content is 
highly resistant to toxic influences. An appropriate diet there- 
fore should contain 70 to 80 per cent (^rbohj'drate, 20 to 30 per 
cent protein, and 5 to 10 per cent fat, with supplementary nour- 
ishments of simple protein or protein hydrolysate and added 
carbohydrates both orally and intravenously. Vitamin concen- 
trates of A, B complex, and C are administered in therapeutic 
doses. In the presence of jaundice, determinations of prothrom- 
bin concentration and clotting time are made repeatedly; if a 
deficiency of any significant degree is noted, specific therapy 
with vitamin K is instituted and is continued during the early 
postoperative period. 


Posloperalisc Care 

After the patient has recovered from the anesthetic, the bed 
is placed in the horizontal or the low Fowler position, and the 
dressing is inspected to make sure that it is not so tight as to 
interfere with respiration. An infusion is ordered immediately 
upon the patient’s return to the ward. During the first day or 
two after operation, fluid balance is maintained by the intraven- 
ous administration of dextrose (5 per cent) solution in quantities 
of 2,000 ro 3,000 c.c. daily, irith transfusions of blood as re- 
quired. Following the immediate postoperati\-e period, nonnal 
salt solution is used in amounts not e.\ceeding 1,000 c.c. daily 
unless chloride loss or hy'pocbloremia is present; the remainder 
of the fluid requirement is supplieil as dextrose (5 per cent) 
solution or protein hydrolysate (5 per cent) solution. Fluids by 
mouth are withheld during the first twenty-four hours, and a sur- 
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Rical liquid diet is Riven on the second day. Adequacy of fluid 
intake is probable if the daily output of urine amounts to 1,000 
to 1,500 cubic centimeters 

If the patient shows evidence of shock follow ioR operation, 
a transfusion of whole blootl is given immediately. Bloofl loss 
during operations on the biliary tract may range from as little 
as 200 c.c. to as much as 1,500 c-c.. with an average loss of about 
600 C.C. (p. 160). This lost blood is best replaced by transfusion 
during operadon; if not, U should certainly be restorecl immedi- 
ately afterward. The danger of development of postoperative 
pulmonarj* atelectasis and pneumonia can be decreased by the 
administration of carbon dtovide (S percent) in ovygen every one 
to two hours for the first In-enty-four to forty-eight hours, by 
institution of deep-breathing exercises, and by changing the 
patient's position every two hours when he is awake. T*he de- 
velopment of postoperative thrombophlebitis should be dis- 
couraged by the institution of exercising movements of the legs 
after the day of operation. Ox>'Ren may be of great v’alue in 
liver damage. 

Administration of vntamin K (menadione) must be con- 
tinued as long as the prothrombin level is dangerously low. Since 
the postoperative diet is necessarily restricted, hemorrhage may 
occur even as late as the twelfth day in the presence of pro- 
thrombin defleieno’. Particular attention must be paid in this 
respect to patients whose bile is diverted from the intestine by a 
drainage tube in the gall bladder or common duct. Hemorrhage 
on this deficiency basis does not ordinarily require operative con- 
trol but vvill cease spontaneously follow’ing administration of a 
transfusion of fresh blood with simultaneous intramuscular ad- 
ministration of a soluble menadione derivative in a dose of 2 to 
5 milligrams. 

Uncomplicated Choiccj-sleclomy. — Following simple re- 
moval of the gall bladder, the course usually is relatively un- 
complicated. If the gall bladder is removed gently during the 
operadon, there wnh prtAiably be ttUlt swbseqwwt nawsea; U 
the contents are squeezed into the duodenum and prolonged 
tension exerted upon the hepatoduodenal ligament, postopera- 
tive nausea and vomiting may be severe as a result of the ex- 
cessive reflex stimulation. Drains are loosened forty-eight hours 
after operation, partially withdrawn on the next day, and re- 
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moved completely on the following day. Leakage of moderate 
amounts of thin, bile-stained fluid may occur during the first 
few days after operation from the traumatized bile canalicuU in 
the gall bladder bed. 

Cholecystoatomy.— Drainage of the gall bladder by means 
of a rubber tube is usually established in patients who are too ill 
to endure a more ta.\ing operation or who have chronic or acute 
pancreatitis. These patients tend to pass a relatively stormy 
postoperative course because of the diversion of bile from the 
gastrointestinal tract and the consequent reduction in pressure 
throughout the biliary duct system. Digestion is impaired and 
nausea, \’omiting, and intestinal distention may be marked. 

WTien the patient Is returned from the operating room, the 
gall bladder drainage tube Is connected to a bottle at the bedside 
in such a way that the patient may mox'e about without exerting 
traction on it. Flow of bile Is usually free for the first few days, 
but as granulation occurs around the end of the tube and the 
catgut sutures begin to absorb, the dlschai^e of bile progressively 
decreases and stops entirely after ten to fifteen days. The tube 
may be removed by gentle traction after sixteen da>s or nil! 
usually drop out spontaneously within eighteen to twenty days 

Sin(% impairment of liver function is particularly likely to 
be prolonged following cbolecystostomy,'* special care must be 
taken that such a patient receives adequate amounts of fluids 
and carbohydrates following operation. The degree of hepatic 
damage and rate of recovery’ should be checked at intervals 
after operation by means of the Quick hippuric acid and cephalin- 
cholesterol flocculation tests and any tendency to the develop- 
ment of hypoprothrombinemia noted by determinations of the 
prothrombin clotting time. 

CUolcdocliosloray. — Drainage of the common bile duct by 
means oi a catheter or a T tube is perSormed in association with 
operations upon the common duct for remox'al of stones or re- 
construction of strictures. WTien the patient is returned from 
the operating room, the drainage tube is undamped and inserted 
into a bottle attached to the side of the abdominal binder in such 
a way that the open end of the tube is approximately at or 
slightly above the lewl of the common bile duct (Fig. 72). 
Spillage may be prevented b\' passing the tube through a rublier 
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nipple, which is then attached wer the mouth o! the drainai-e 
bottle. A tiny hole should be cut In the nipple to allow the 
escape of air from the bottle as it fills iiith bile Drainage into 
a bottle below the level of the bed is not recommended, since the 
constant siphonage of bile from the biliar>’ ducts which occurs 
by this method retluces the pressure throughout the biliary tree 
to Bucli a point that hepatic damage may ensue. Also, siphonage 



Fig. 72 — Collrnlng apparatus for um following common NIe <lurt dralnam.'. 
The cnilecling Is atlaclicd to tbcdrcmlng al such a luvcl that the end of the 

dralnago tube U slightly above the lerel of the common Ule duct To prevent 
spilling, the tube Is passed through a rubber nipple with a small additional air liolr 
A tloffman clamp can be applied to ibn tube to regulate I he rate of drainage. The 
Ijolllo can le unpinned and reattached as the patient cliangrs position A smaller 
battle cau Ih* uW as the amnunt of drainago decreases 


of bile in this way will interfere witli drainage of bile into (he 
duodenum even though the common duct Is patent. Ravdin 
and Frazier’* hate described an apparatus which permits ade- 
quate biliary drainage and yet maintains a satisfactory back 
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pressure in the duel system. Although the reported method is 
effective and physiologically sound, the same purpose perhaps 
may be ser\"ed sufficiently well by controlling the rate of drainage 
by means of a Hoffman clamp if necessary. 

The bile is allo%Yed to drain freely during the first three days 
after operation, and then, if progress of the patient is satisfactorj’, 
the tube may be clamped off for an hour or tno each day. If 
the common duct is clear and the sphincter of Oddi not unduly 
spastic, the intraductal pressure, heightened during the time the 
drainage tube is closed off, will force the bile into the duodenum. 
The tube may be clamped for successively longer periods if theie 
is no untoward reaction. Pain occurring shortly after the tube 
is clamped indicates that duodenal drainage is blocked and that 
the biliary tract is distended with retained bile. Obstruction 
due to spasm or edema of the sphincter usually disappears a few 
days after operation and bile then drains into the duodenum 
without difficulty. Although some surgeons have suggested col- 
lection of the discharged bile and its reintroduction into the duo- 
denum by means of a stomach tube, the drainage is usually 
measured, e.vamined, and discarded, and water-soluble animal 
bile is administered orally or by tube In amounts of 0.6 to 1.0 
Gm. fer. 10 to IS) several times daily until it is no longer nec- 
essary. 

The average daily output of bile from a tube in the common 
duct amounts to 300 to 500 cc., although larger quantities may 
be e.\creted during the first few da>'s after operation. This loss 
of fluid and electrolytes should be noted on the fluid balance 
sheet and eqvll^'a!ent amounts of normal salt solution added to 
the daily fluid intake required. Measurement of the biliar>' 
drainage is important, and this source of fluid loss must not 
be overlooked. 

Carter'* points out that the flow of bile during the night 
may be diminished by giwng the patient a small quantity of 
food at midnight. He also suggests that the physiologic response 
of the sphincter of Oddi may be tested by’ measurement of the 
biliary output before and after meals. The amount of bile dis- 
charged into the drainage bottle should be measured each hour 
during the day', care being taken to keep the 0 |>en end of the T 
tube at or above the level of the «>mmon duct to avoid .siphonage. 
If the sphincter of Oddi is functioning normally, bile will flow 
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into the duodenum following the ingestion of food, while if it is 
spastic, an unusually large quantity of bile will be excreted into 
the drainage bottle at this time. Spasm of the sphincter can he 
dificrent'iareil from oiganic ocdusion of the duct by the ad- 
ministration of atropine, 0.6 mg fer- I/IOO), hypodermically or 
nitroglycerin, 0.6 mg. (gr. 1/100), beneath the tongue. Eithei 
drug W’ill tend to relax a spastic sphincter and w ill consequently 
encourage the flow of bile into the duodenum, decreasing the 
quantity of e.xternal drainage, while neither drug will produce 
any effect in the presence of organic occlusion of the bile ducts. 
Such a test should be made if interference with biliary’ drainage 
into the duodenum is prolongetl nwe than the usual four to 
seven days after operation. 

OtoLANGroGHArtiY. — After the postoperative febrile re- 
action has disappeared, usi^lly by the tenth day. a choUrngio- 
gram may be secured to confirm the patency of the common 
duct. The day before the x-ray is to be taken, the duct should 
be flushed with small amounts of sterile normal salt solution, 
which should be injected without much pressure and aspirated 
back. For visualization of the common duct. tJie bile is first 
aspirated and then a warm sterile aqueous 48 per cent solution 
of Hippuran is introduced, amounts of 10 to 25 c.c. usually being 
sufficient. If pain occurs during introduction of the radiopaque 
material, injection should be slopped; such pain is ordinarllydiie 
to distention of the biliary tract under pressure A roentgeno- 
gram is made as soon as the required amount of solution has been 
introduced, another is made in three to four minutes, and a 
final picture is taken after ten minutes, at which time all of the 
dye should be in the duodenum. The cholangiogram should 
show the biliary ducts to be unobstructed and of normal size, 
without dilatation. Best** advocates the use pf Hippuran solu- 
tion rather than iodized oil, since the heavier liquid may ob- 
scure the presence of small stones. If iodized pil.is employed, it 
should be diluted 2:1 with sterile olive oil and warmed to body 
temperature. 

Remaining Stones. — Colicky pains after operation ujwn 
the common duct may indicate the presence of small remaining 
stones, and silent stones can sometimes be visualized by chol- 
angiogram. These calculi should be dislodged if possible by sucli 
nonoperatire methods as the plan devised by Best and Hicken.” 
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These authors suggest the following three-day program, both for 
nonoperative removal of demonstrable common duct stones and 
for relief of the colicky pains which sometimes follow any opera- 
tive procedure .upon the biliary tract. 

1. First day. Nitroglycerin, gr. 1/100 (0.6 mg.), adminis- 
tered beneath the tongue three times, in order to relax the 
sphincter of Oddi (moining, afternoon, and evening). 

2. Second day. Atropine, gr. t/100 (0.6 mg.), either orally 
or hypwiermically three times. 

3. Third day. Nitroglycerin, gr, 1. 100 (0.6 mg.), ad- 
ministered beneath the tongue three times. 

The patient is given 8 Gm. of magnesium sulfate in warm 
water each morning and 1 ounce of olive oil or thick cream each 
night. The common duel is irrigated gently once a day through 
the T tube with warm sterile normal salt solution. This is re- 
aspirated and 10 to 30 c.c. of warm sterile olive oil injected. The 
tube is kept clamped off constantly e.xcept for thirty minutes 
following each instillation unless pain is caused by the increased 
intraductal pressure. In addition, bile salts, 0.6 Gm. (gr. 10). 
are given four times daily. 

The rationale of the measure is that relasation of the sphinc- 
ter of Oddi is secured by means of the antispasmodic drugs and 
the substances by mouth, while the flow of bile is increased by 
the cholagogue effect of bile salts. Attempts to wash out the 
stone by vigorous irrigation through the catheter are unwise, 
since the foreign body may thereby be forced up toward the 
liver. 

Obv-iously, this procedure cannot be used in the presence of 
complete obstruction of the common duct, and the presence of 
even a slight degree of persistent jaundice contraindicates the 
clamping of the drainage tube. If the program is unsuccessful 
on the first attempt, it may be repeated after several days. The 
authors advise its use as a routine measure following any opera- 
tion upon the biliary tract in which a T lube is used. 

Removal of the T Tube. — ^The common duct drainage 
tube is allowed to remain in place until all evidence of cholangitis 
has disappeared. Microsco|nc ecamination of the bile collected 
from the tube is performed at frequent intervals during the post- 
operative course and again just before the tube is removetl. 
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Search should be made on each occasion for pus cells, bile sand, 
and crystals of cholesterol, caldum bilirubinate, or calcium car- 
bonate. As a rule, when <lraina{;e of the common duct has been 
instituted ^oJJoufn^f removal of a stone in the absence of cho- 
langitis, sterile pus will appear in small quantities for a few days 
as the result of irritation by iJie tube, but the pus evils u/J/ de- 
crease rapidly in number until twelve to fourteen days after 
operation, when only an occasional white blood cell will be seen. 
Criteria for removal of the drainage tube, accontplislied by gentle 
traction at this lime, include (I) absence of pus or crystals on 
microscopic e.vaniination of the bile; (2) phy-siologic and unob- 
structed drainage into the duodenum as demonstrated by Car- 
ter's food test (p. 713) and physiologic response of the sphincter 
of Oddi to atropine: (3) satisfactory cholangiography; (4) pres- 
ence of bile salts in the bile. 

The persistence of cholangitis is eddenced by the presence 
of microscopic pus in the bile over a period of weeks or months. 
Crystals of calcium bilirubinate in the bile indicate the presence 
of chronic infection, precipitated pigment, and possibly tiny 
stones or organized sediment in the biliary tract. Cholesterol 
crystals, which usually disappear from the bile within a few days 
after operation, if persistent, may indicate the presence of a 
stone in the common duct os-crlookcd at operation. Crystals of 
calcium carbonate are not often obsersetl; their continued pres 
ence may be due to an associated pancreatitis. The T tube 
must not be removed from the common bile duct as long as any 
of these substances is present in signiheant amounts on micro- 
scopic examination of the bile or as long as the function of the 
sphincter of Oddi is in any way impaired. In "ome cases, evi- 
dences of chronic cholangitis may persist ox-er a period of many 
weeks or months. Removal of the tube before the residual in- 
fection is cleared may result in clinical cholangitis or in the 
establishment of an external biliary fistula, while if the tube is 
retained until the bile is microscopically clear and drains into 
the duodenum without back pressure, the drainage tract w'ill heal 
promptlyafter its withdrawal. Tincture of belladonna (10 drops) 
may be taken after each meal for a few* days after the drainage 
tube is removed to assure proper relaxation of the sphincter of 
Oddi. 
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Complications Following Biliarj' Tract Surgcrj- 

Because of the disturbed physiology consequent to disease 
of the biliarj' tract, operations upon the bile ducts are especially 
likely to be followed by complications. The usual precautions 
tnust be taken to prevent the development of postoperative ate- 
lectasis, pneumonia, thrombophlebitis, dehydration, acidosis, 
hypoproteinemia, or wound dehiscence, and the hepatic reseiwe 
must be fortified by the maintenance of a high carbohydrate and 
protein intake throughout the entire postoperative course. Be- 
sides the complications that may occur following any abdominal 
surgical procedure, there are sewral i^’hich are more or less 
characteristic after biliaiy tract surgery (Fig, 73), 

Poslopcrathe hcmorrliagc, particularly likely to occur in 
jaundiced patients or in association with e.'cternal biliary drain- 
age. is usually due to a deficiency In the prothrombin of the blood. 
A specimen of blood should be withdrawn immediately for de- 
termination of the prothrombin clotting time and a soluble 
menadione derivative giv'en intravenously in a dose of 2 to 5 
milligrams. A transfusion of fresh whole blood is administered 
if the hemorrhage is a significant one; the transfusion itself will 
supply sufficient prothrombin to halt the hemorrhage for several 
hours, but the tacking factor also must be supplied. 

Bleeding from the operatise field Is rarely due to surgical 
causes. If the cj’stic artety has not been ligated separately, the 
ligature may slip off after operation, although this occurrence is 
ver>’ uncommon. Venous blood may ooze persistently from the 
damaged li\’er in the region of the gall bladder bed or from small 
veins in the mesoc>’sticum or hepatoduodenal ligament. Such 
bleeding points may appear insignificant during operation when 
the patient’s blood pressure is low and yet become potentially 
dangerous sources of continued blood loss when the blood pres- 
sure lises following operation. Persistent seepage of serosanguin- 
eous rtuid around the*drains or through the wound edges should 
arouse suspicion of internal bleeding, especially if the pulse is 
weak and rapid and the blood pressure fails to rise towani 
normal. 

If the clotting niechanlsm of the blood is normal and ad- 
ministration of menadione and of one or tw o transfusions of fresh 
whole blood repeated at short intervals fail to stop the hemor- 
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rhape, the patient .should he returnetl to the operating room 
for stirpical coiuroi of the bicedinp vessel without more delay. 




FlK 73 — Tectinical mors in biliary tract aorscTr a, Bilpplng of tUrature on 
cystic artery, with postoperatlrp b^morrhaeo. A. loetiulon ot common hne duct 
in ligation of cystic dad. with poFtopcratlvo obstructlvo Jaundice e. Overlooked 
stone In common duct, tritb postopentlfo ahetrveUve Jaundice, d. Improper 
closure of common duct IncMon, wltb postoperative leakage of bile r. Injury 
to common bile duct during iigatton of tinaU veasel, with subsequent slough and 
eakage. 



Injury to the common IiiJe duct or common hepatic 
duct may occur as a result of the Jnadt'ertent and unrecognized 
inclusion of these structures in the ligature around the cystic 
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duct during the course of a cholecystectomy. Sometimes, too, 
a clamp and ligature improperly applied to a free and actively 
bleeding cystic artery- may include the hepatic duct, with re- 
sultant obstruction. Either of these accidents uill be followed 
within a day or two by the rapid de\'eIopment and progression 
of a painless obstructive jaundice, with acholic stools and bile 
in the urine, and a subsequent e.\tema! biliary fistula. The diag- 
nosis is always obvious, and the obstruction should be corrected 
surgically at once, with drainage of the common duct by means 
of a T tube to prevent subsequent stricture formation. If the 
diagnosis is not made until after several days have passed, it is 
best to delay repair’* until after the postoperative edema and 
inflammatori' response have subsided. A delay of several months 
is adwsable if an e.\ternal biliary’ fistula develops, if obstructive 
jaundice without fistula develops, repair should be undertaki^n 
within several weeks. 

PostoperatiN-e obstruction of the common bile duct may 
occur from several other causes. E.xcessive dilatation of the 
ampulla with metal probes or dilators may cause trauma and 
tearing of the sphincter of Oddi, with paralysis and incompetence 
for a few days and later scarring, fibrosis, and stricture. Similar 
damage of a less severe degree may be followed merely by a pro- 
longed postoperative edema of the ampullar sphincter. For 
these reasons, progressive dilatation of the ampulla, once its 
patency has been established, is no longer generally practiced 

A stone in the common duct, owriooked at operation, may 
result in postoperative obstruction of the duct between the drain- 
age tube and the ampulla. The presence of such a calculus 
should be suspected if complete obstruction to the flow of bile 
into the duodenum continues for more than two weeks after 
operation, since simple postoperati\'c edema or spasm of the 
ampullar sphincter usually disappears within five to ten days. 
Di/feren tial diagnosis may be made by means of a cholangiogram. 
If a stone is actually present, repeated efforts should be made 
to dislodge it by nonoperative means (p. 715). Secondary opera- 
tion. although attended by a high mortality’, is the only resource 
if the stone cannot be made to pass into the duotlenum by’ means 
of antispasniodic medications. A drainage tube should never 
be remo\ed from the common bile duct before a cholangiogram 
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has been sccureti and satisfactor>' drainafje into the duodenum 
demonstrated. 

Improper eIo',iiie of the common duct around the drainage 
tube or inclusion of a sesment of the common duct wall in a 
liKature with subsequent sloughing may permit leakage of bile 
into the general peritoneal cavity, with biliary peritonitis result- 
ing. Marked irritative symptoms will develop, and fresh bile 
may be observed on the dressings over the abdominal wound. 
Nausea and x-omiting are severe and persistent, and intestinal 
tlistention appears, occasionally progressing into paralytic in- 
testinal obstruction. 'Hit* necessit>‘ for operative correction of 
the leak depends upon the indivitlual case; nonoperative manage- 
ment is similar to that adWsed for paraljlic intestinal obstruction 
from any other cause (p. 440). Conservative treatment is the 
most satisfactory course if an e\ternal biliary fistula des'elops 
promptly. 

Liver failure has received much attention from both the 
clinical and the c.xperiniental points of view and is bclieied to 
be an uncommon but a possible cause of death following surgery 
on the biliary tract as well as folloiving other t)'pM of surgery. 
It has already been reinarketl that reduction of liver function 
may exist in the absence of clinical evidence, and the consequent 
nece^isity for investigation of hepatic function before operation 
has been stres^wl. .The methods by uliich liver function can be 
improve<l also have been outlined. 

So-called “liver deaths.” which were first described by 
Heyd'* in 1924, arc classified into two general groups. In the 
first group there is a delayed recowry from the anesthetic; a 
semicomatose state ensues, and death occurs within eighteen to 
forty-eight hours, with hyperpyrexia as the outstanding symp- 
tom. The only notable autopsy finding is necrosis of the lii’er 
cells. 

In the seconti type deaiii is delayed for ten to fourteen day s 
or e\en longer. ConvalesCCTice is satisfactory or good for the 
first five or si\ days and recovery is apparently progressing well 
w'hen suddenly the patient becomes somnolent, progressively 
deepening coma develops, and death occurs within a short time ' 
thereafter. In this group of cases a deferred renal factor, w hich 
becomes clinically evident as oliguria and often progresses to 
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complete anuria, is in sharp contrast to the hyperpyrexia which 
is the outslanding feature in the first group. In the uremic type 
of death (the so-called liver-kidney sjmdroine) a necrotic process 
is found in the conAX)luted tubules of the kidney as well as in 
the liver. 

Boyce and AIcFetridge,-* Hehvig and Schutz,** and others 
who have worked exlensi\’ely on this problem are inclined to be- 
lieve that both tj’pes of liver death ate manifestations of the same 
pathologic process. According to Boyce and McFetridge, a sub- 
cHnically damaged liver may function adequately under the 
ordinary circumstances of life but will fail under the added load 
imposed by anesthesia, surgical trauma, and the direct hepatic 
damage which necessarily follows any type of operation on the 
biliar>’ tract. The products of metabolism, which ordinarily are 
detoxified in the liver, accumulate in the body, and additional 
toxic products are probably released as the result of autolytlc 
changes in the parenchymal cells of the failing liver. The in- 
creasing amounts of toxins from both of these sources, if they do 
not promptly o\T;n\helm the patient, must be e.\creted by the 
kidneys, the reserve capacity of which is quickly exceeded, so 
that death inevitably follows. Hehvig and Schuta offer the 
same e.\planation except that they believe that the toxin elabo- 
rated in the necrotic hepatic tissue has a specific action on the 
renal parenchyma. 

It must be added that the existence of the liver death or 
hepatorenal syndrome is denied by many surgeons and that 
only complete post-mortem observations can supply v-alid proof 
that it is the cause of death in any given case. 

For these reasons, when lix’cr damage is noted to be present 
by preoperative tests of hepatic function, the deficiency must be 
corrected, chiefly by the simple adnilnistration of sugar and 
readily assimilable protein, both orally and intravenously. If 
hepatic deficiency continues into the postoperative period or is 
su’^pected or demonstrated at this time, the same simple pro- 
cedure will usually prove effective in warding off hepatic or hepa- 
torenal failure. 
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Chapter 22 


THYROID 

Etiology of lUpertlnrouUsm 
There is sti)i considerable uricertainty concerning the mode 
of de\-eIopment of hyperthyroidism and the etiologic factors in- 
volved. In particular, much discussion has arisen as to whether 
the manifestations of the lo\ic thyroid states are due to excess 
production of normal thyroid hormone or to secretion of a patho- 
logic and chemically alteretl hormone, as well as to the parts 
played by other endocrine glands in the development of the 
more advanced degrees of hyperthyroidism. 

The concept most generally recognized at present is that 
hyperthyroidism is due to excessive secretion of normal thyreid 
hormone. In toxic nodular goiter (adenomatous goiter), the 
hypersecretion probably arises In the nodules or in the parenchy- 
mal tissues immediately surrounding the nodules. Toxic diffuse 
(exophthalmic) goiter, on the other hand, has a more complicated 
origin; whatex-er the primary initiating factors may he, it is 
likely that the disease is due largely to hypersecretion of the 
thyrotropic (thyrotrophic) hormone originating in the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland. The e.xcess amount of thyrotropic 
hormone produces increased stimulation of the thyroid pa- 
renchymal cells, with increased production of th>To\iiie 

Exophthalmic goiter, howexTer, is characterized by signs 
and symptoms which cannot be e.\plamed' on the basis of thyro- 
toxicosis alone; manifestations such as exophthalmos probably 
are direct effects of the excessix'e anterior pituitary thyrotropic 
hormone. Certain experimental and clinical findings support 
these conclusions; administration of anterior pituitary hormone 
w’lll cause thyroid hyperphsia, increased basal metabolic rate, 
and pronounced exophthalmos in x-arious normal experimental 
animals. Administration of the pituitary principle to th>Toidec- 
tomized animals will not elex-aie the metabolic rate but w ill pro- 
duce an ex-en more marked degree of exophthalmos.* which can 
be minimized by simultaneous administration of thyroid ex- 
tract. 

m 
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Similar rondilions haw been noted clinically; in Graves’ 
disease the degree of exophthalmos is not always proportionate 
to the degree of thyrotoxicosis, advanced and intractable cases of 
proptosis occasionally being present in patients who show only 
moderate elevation of the basal metabolic rate. As a rule, thyroid- 
ectomy for diffuse toxic goiter isfoHowed bysatisfactorj’regr^sion 
of exophthalmos; in sctme cases, howex’er, exophthalmos will in- 
crease in degree after thyroidectomy or v.i\\ even appear after 
operation although not present beforehand. The probable ex- 
planation of these findings is that the thyrotropic hormone of the 
anterior pituitary is directly responsible for the production of 
exophthalmos as well as for the stimulation of the thyroid par- 
enchymal cells. Thyrotoxicosis is consequently an effect of 
Graves’ disease rather than the cause. A balanced relationship* 
appears to exist between the pituiiarj* gland and the th>Toid, 
the pituitary thyrotropic hormone stimulating production of 
thjToxine and the increased quantity of circulating thjToxine 
tending to restrain further secretion of thyrotropic hormone. In 
addition, the parenchymal cells of the thyroid gland appear to in- 
actixTite the thyrotropic hormone present in the circulating blood. 

Thyroidectomy w ill produce a satisfactory result In the great 
majority of patients with toxic diffuse goiter by interrupting 
the cycle of hormonal imbalance. In an occasional care of ma- 
lignant exophthalmos with a minor degree of thyroto.xicosls, 
however, it is likely that the thyroid parenchyma for some 
reason neither is greatly stimulated by the thyrotropic hormone 
nor is able to inactiwte it adequately. In these cases the spe- 
cific effects of the excess thjTotropic hormone (for example, 
exophthalmos) are not relieved by thyroidectomy and may be- 
come even more pronounced after operation because of the re- 
moval of the restraining influence of th>TOxine on theoveractive 
pituitary gland. The suggestion has been made that postopera- 
tive thyroid crisis in Graves’ disease may be due at least in part 
to the effects of the excessK-e thyrotropic hormone present in 
the circulating blood following excision of the th>Toid. For this 
reason, some surgeons advocate the administration of desiccated 
thjToid or of thyroxine immediately follow ing th>Toidcctomy for 
diffuse toxic goiter. 

There are other indications that the pituitary thyrotropic 
hormone exerts a ph>’sioIogicaIly regulator^' effect on thvToid 
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secretion. Administration of drugs which interfere with syn- 
the.sis of thyroxine (thiourea derivativci.) will produce a drop in 
basal metabolic rate proportionate to the decrease in synthesis 
of thyroid honnone. The thyroid gland in these cases, howeTCr, 
does not show decreased activity but actually shows hyper- 
plastic parenchymal changes* strongly resembling those char- 
acteristic of toxic diffuse goiter. These histologic changes in 
the thyroid can be produced in normal experimental animals by 
administration of thiourea compounds but cannot be produced 
by these drutjs if the pituitary' gland has been previously re- 
moved. It is probable that as the drug decreases the discharge of 
thyroxine into the circulating blood, the hormonal balance 
between the pituitary' gland and the thyroid becomes disturbed, 
with corresponding increase In secretion of thyrotropic hormone 
and consequent thyroid hypertrophy and hyperplasia. 

Physiologic EiTccts of Ilypertbyroidism 

Hyperthyroidism is characterized essentially by an exces- 
sively heightened metabolic rate, often increased as much as 
50 to 100 per cent above normal, which a0ects all the tissues 
and cells of the body. As a result of the increased physiologic 
activity, a greater intake of food and fluids is required. If the 
hyperthyroidism Is of mild degree, and if suffiaent caloric intake 
can be maintained to keep pace with the increased metabolic 
requirement, no serious physical effects may’ result, although 
the patient may become moderately ner\x)us and emotionally 
unstable. When physiologic activity is greatly heightened, on 
the other hand, the food intake cannot meet the energy require- 
ments, wasting and breakdown of the body tissues occur, re- 
serv'es of glycogen and of stored fat are depleted, and all the symp- 
toms of sympathetic and central nervous system overstimulation 
become accentuated. Under these circumstances any coinci- 
dental organic disease that may be present will progress rapidly 
in extent and severity not only because of the added strain due 
to the generally increased body metabolism, but also because 
of the increased physiologic activity' of the cells of the diseased 
organ or system itself. 

In some cases overproduction of hormone is so marked that 
an actual state of intoxication (thyrotoxicosis) is produced. 
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Vomiting and diarrhea frequently appear and may not only In- 
terfere with the intake of greatly needed food and fluid, but also 
may contribute to their loss. Such patients e\hibit a rapidly 
rising pulse rate and temperature, and within a short time the 
progressive picture in some cases may be completed by delirium, 
hyperthermia, extreme tachycardia. liver failure, and death in 
crisis. 

As a result of the persistently increased total metabolism, 
there isasteadydrain upon the physiolr^icresert’esand an added 
load upon every organ and system of the body. The resultant 
effect upon the general health of the patient depends upon the 
degree of hyperthyroidism, the duration of the disease, the age 
of the indi\’5dual, and the presence of concomitant \nsceral 
disease. The severity of hyperthjToidisni alone may be of less 
importance than the presence of coincidental organic damage 
elsewhere in the body. Systemic disease of almost any type 
is markedly accentuated by hyperthyroidism even of mild 
degree, particularly if the thyroid owractivity is of long dura- 
tion, since the damaged organs are forced to work constantly at 
an excessive rate. A young patient, organically sound, with 
diffuse toxic goiter of severe degree may be transformed into a 
satisfactory operative risk by a short period of proper pre- 
paratory treatment. On the other hand, a middle-aged subject 
with a mildly toxic goiter of many years’ duration and with mild 
ot^anic heart disease may be a dangerous risk because of the 
decreased cardiac reser\’c consequent to the prolonged o\'er- 
stimulation, even though the hj'perthyroidism itself may be 
clinically mild. 

Because the deterioration "of organic physiologic reser\’es is 
so great, and because preoperative improvement in response to 
proper therapy is so prompt, the patient's physical condition and 
the extent of his ability to withstand operation should be esti- 
mated at the time of admission and before treatment of any 
kind has been instituted. An accurate evaluation of the degree 
of damage caused by the burning up of body tissues as a result 
of h>'perthyrDi:li5m can be made best at this time and a tenta- 
tive plan of management decided upon. 
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Prcoperatite Preparation 

The closest possible attention must be paid to the care of 
the thyrotoxic patient tluring the perkxi prccetljn}' operation 
and durinp early convalescence. In few other diseases do mi- 
nute and unremitting care together with accurate clinical judg- 
ment play such an important part in the successful management 
of an ill patient. Thyrotoxic individuals are usually e.vcessively 
alert menially as well as o\*er8timula(ed physically and are 
easily tired, excited, or frightened. The utmost attention should 
be paid therefore to the elimination of possible annoyances. 
Investigation of the history' and physical status, although neces- 
sarily detailed, niaj’ be spread ox-er a penod of several day.s 
rather than completed at one protracted and possibly exhaust- 
ing visit. In like manner. laboratory examinations, roentgeno- 
grams, and basal metabolic rate determinations should never 
be allowed to overtax the endurance of a severely ill hyperthy- 
roid patient. The procedure involved in the performance of 
each laboratory test, such as laryngoscopic examination or deter- 
mination of the basal metalxilic rate, should be explained to the 
subject's satisfaction if curiosity or concern is e.xpressed, although 
the diagnostic implications involved, of course, are not discussed. 
Particular attention and consideration should be shown to pa- 
tients who do not speak English well The inability of these 
individuals to express their wishes and voice their fears and to 
receive satisfactory reassurance is a genuine handicap, and 
marked reduction of nervousness may follow’ a conversation by 
means of an interpreter. Ev'ery effort is made to shield the pa- 
tient in these ways from any source of mental excitation or 
physical overexertion, since slight annoyances may rapidly in- 
crease the toxic manifestations of the disease and even such a 
minor procedure as the securing of a roentgenogram may in- 
itiate a crisis in .some cases, 

physical Examiiialion. — A complete physical e.xamination 
is performed within a day or two after admission unless the 
thyrotoxicosis is of too severe a degree. The patient is weighed 
and the approximate amount of weight loss determined by- 
questioning and by clinical estimation. These data are recorded. 

and a weight curve is plotted by determining the patient’s weight 

ev-ery' second day, preferably just before breakfast. The cardio- 
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\'ascular system is investigated with particular thoroughness: an 
electrocardiogram is made, and the degree of exercise toler- 
ance is estimated. The pulse rate is noted on admission and 
is observed closely during the preoperative period. A roent- 
genogram of the chest is taken, both for evidence of parenchy- 
mal pulmonarj' disease and for evidence of possible displace- 
ment of the trachea or possible mediastinal extension of the 
goiter. Examination of the blood, in addition to the usual 
hemoglobin estimation and red cell and white cell counts, may 
include a cholesterol determination as well as a calcium deter- 
mination for comparison with later findings in case sjoiiptoms 
suggestive of parathyroid deficiency develop after operation. 
The basal metabolic rate is estimated on Dx-o or three successive 
mornings, preferably in the patient’s own room, to secure as ac- 
curate an initial reading as possible. Routine laryngoscopic 
examination is advisable before operation in all cases of thjToid 
disease. Involvement of a recurrent larymgeal nerve by a thyroid 
tumor may otherwise be mistaken for surgical injurj' if the lesion 
is not discovered until after operation. Finally, the liver func- 
tion is estimated by means of appropriate tests, of which the 
Quick hippuric acid excretion test is probably the most satis- 
factory* (p. 699). 

Primary Needs. — The primary* needs of the toxic thyroid 
patient are for rest, replacement of depleted physiologic resen.'es, 
and relief of to.xicity. In thyrocardiac patients support of the 
damaged heart may be necessary also. 

1. Rest. — ^The patient is placed in a dark, quiet, priv’aie 
room, and the number of visitors is kept at an absolute minimum. 
Proper ventilation is secured, and the atmosphere should be kept 
cool, especially in the summer, although drafts must be av'oicled, 
since hyperthyroidism usually causes excessive sweating. Little 
eserase should be permitted because of the marked physiologic 
overactivity even while the patient is at rest. However, since 
prolonged rest In be<l is likely to cause muscular weakness, the 
moderately thyrotoxic individual may be allowed up, in a wheel 
chair if necessary, for an hour or twoeach morning and afternoon. 
The nervousness and e.\citabillty characteristic of these patients 
can be controlled by phenobarbital or a shorter-acting bar- 
biturate such as Nembutal in doses of 0.03 to 0-1 Gm. (gr. 
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to t"o or three times a clay. Bromide.s, if preferreil, are 
employed in doses of 0.6 Gm. fer. 10) two or three times daily. 
Barbiturates are likely to produce excitation in some patients, 
and bromides sometimes cause mental confusion: in sudi cases, 
other sedatives are substituted. In the presence of marked 
thyrotoxicosis and impending crisis, mild sedatives may be en- 
tirely inelTective and the use of morphine in fairly large closes 
occasionally becomes necessary. 

2. Restoration or Pjiysioia?cic Reserves.— Autoclesiruc- 
tion of body tissues as a result of the constant metabolic over- 
activity often causes extreme losses in body weight and in 
tissue and plasma proteins and may produce dehydration, de- 
pletion of liver glycogen, and vitamin tleficienc)- states. For 
these reasons diet should be simple and easily digestible, high 
in caloric VTiUie {3,SOO to 6,000 calories daily), high in vitamin 
content, and high in carbohydrate. WTiile it is true that dietary 
protein exerts a high specific dynamic action and increases the 
output of body he.nt, it is also true that depleted protein reserves 
must be replaced. Addition of simple, easily digested proteins 
to the diet is advisable; the protein content of the meals is kept 
high and. in some cases, the use of intenrediate nourishments 
made w'ith skim milk powder or similar protein food is worth 
w hlle. Since prolonged thyrotoxicosis may cause calcium deple- 
tion. the patient should take at least one quart of milk dally. 

Frazier and Ravdin* suggest the use of vitamin Bj (thiamine 
chloride) in full therapeutic doses, since this vitanvin is con- 
cerned in the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates and 
also since it is not stored in appreciable amounts It is sug- 
gested that, since the clihical manifestations of vitamin Bj de- 
ficiency are similar in some respects to the symptoms ordinarily 
noted in thyrotoxicosis, the occasional anore.\ia and the frequent 
cardiovascular symptoms seen in hyperthjToidism may be accent- 
uated by avit.iminosis Bj. Therapeutic doses of the vitamin B 
complex are preferable to thiamine chloride alone. 

Fluids are pusliovl, the patient take at lea-bt 

4,000 c.c. daily. If this quantity is too great to be administered 
orally, infurions arc given. All inj-rotoxic patients must receive 
sufficient fluids to replace the abnormally large amounts lost; 
enouRh fluids arc siven to insure a daily urinary output ol 1,000 
to 1,500 cubic centimeteis. 
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Severely ill patients, particularly those who exhibit nausea 
and vomiting, sometimes are not able to take any fluids and 
only a little food by mouth. These patients arc best treated by 
administration of infusions of normal salt solution, protein 
hydrolysate solution, or dextrose (5 per cent) solution to main- 
tain the proper daily total fluid intake. Not over 1,000 to 1,500 
c.c. of normal salt solution is given in each U%enty-four hours 
or salt retention may occur. Some commercial protein hydro- 
lysate solutions contain significant amounts of sodium chloride; 
the amount of salt given in this way must be subtracted from 
the amount to be given as normal salt solution. 

The plasma protein concentration should be determined at 
frequent intervals to detect thepresenceof hypoproteinemia, par- 
ticularly after fluid balance has been restored- Anemia even 
of moderate degree in a thyrotoxic patient should be corrected by 
whole blood transfusions, since the increased oxygen requirements 
of the body tissues can be supplied only by a normal total volume 
of blood of normal oxygen-carrying capacity. 

Determinations of liver function are repeated at intervals 
to note the progress of improvement in hepatic reserve. The 
administration of a high carbohydrate, high protein, high caloric 
diet and of large quantities of fluids is ordinarily su/fleient to 
bring the hepatic function back toward normal Additional 
measures for treatment of the liver damage often found in asso- 
ciation with thyrotoxicosis are unnecessary. 

3. Relief of To-xicitv. — 

Thiouracil . — Until recently the mainstay of the preopera- 
tive control of hyperthyroidism has been the use of iodine. An 
entirely new phase in the management of thyrotoxicosis, how- 
ever, began w’ith the demonstration by Astwood* that thiourea 
and its derivative thiouracil ran be used safely to reduce the 
function of the hyperactU-e thyroid gland to a normal Ie\-el. 
In the ensuing years thiouracil has been studied by internists 
as a method of treating hyperihyToidism medically, to enable 
the thyrotoxic patient to secure relief without recourse to opera- 
tion, and by sui^eons a.s a method of preparing seriously ill 
thyrotoxic patients for operation. 

Administration of thiouracil, after a period of one or two 
weeks during which no effect may be noticed, causes a steady and 
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progressive reduction in basal inetabobc rate, a decrease in signs 
and symptoms of toxicity, and a gain in \\eight. The patient 
shows uninterrupted clinical improvement and all evidences of hy- 
perthyroidism disappear. The basa! metabolic rate, in fact, can 
be depressed to a subnormal level by continued administration of 
full do'cs of thiouracll; the dose must be decreased as soon as the 
desired metabolic level is approadied. As the thyrotoxicosis 
diminishes, the amount of iodine stored in the gland decreases 
and the level of blood iodine falls. 

Histologically, ho\ve\-er. the hyperplastic gland in treated 
thyrotoxicosis shows no evidence of involution such as is produced 
by the administration of iodine. Lahey and co-workers* have 
remarked that it is impossible to tell by microscopic examination 
of the thyroid gland whether a patient with toxic diffuse goiter 
received thtouracil before operation. Administration of thiouradl 
to a normal animal in the experimental laboratory will produce a 
fall in basal metabolic rate accompanied by marked hyperplastic 
changes and increased vascularity in the thyroid, with gross and 
microscopic evidence of the great hyperactivity characteristic 
of toxic diffuse goiter. Somewhat the same effects are noted in 
the thyrotoxic patient treated with thiouracll alone, the tliyroid 
does not decrease in size but actually may become some^'hat 
larger. At operation the gland is found to be brittle, friable, and 
extremely xascular, with ex-ery evidence of cellular hyperplasia 
and increased activity. 

Thiouracll is believed to block normal synthesis of th>TOxine 
in the thyroid gland by inicrfering with utilisation of iodine. 
Because the output of thyroid hormone is decreased, the stimu- 
lating effect of the anterior pituitary thyrotropic hormone be- 
comes proportionately more actiw. Increased xascularity and 
actiw hyperplasia dexelop in the thyroid as a result, although 
the heightened activity of the parench>'mal cells is still insufficient 
to overcome the thiouracil block. The patient consequently 
U relieved of his s^miptoms but not of his disease, h>'perplasia 
continuing in the thyroid although the basa! metabolic rate drops 
to a normal lex-el orexTHbelow'. Since thiouracil interferes with 
synthesis of thyroxine, it is effective in both toxic diffuse and 
toxic nodular goiter, although response in the latter type is usually 
slow. - 
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Effects of thiouracil continue as long as it is administered, 
withdrawal being follow ed after a short time by a gradual return 
to the previous state. Although use of thiouracil w-er a period 
of six to twelve months in patients with mild thyrotoxicx)sis is 
often followed by permanent disappearance of the disease, re- 
lapses will occur in almost half the patients after discontinuance 
of the drug: it cannot be depended upon to effect a cure 

The only apparently serious disadvantage of the use of 
thiouracil is its tendency to produce toxic effects. Approximately 
13 per cent of all patients who take the drug will develop to.xic 
reactions; about 60 per cent of these reactions will be serious 
enough to necessitate discontinuance of therapy. Of the patients 
treated with thiouracil, therefore, one in eight will develop toxic 
effects and one in twelve will be unable to continue use of the 
drug. 

Significant toxic reactions attributable to thiouracil include 
agranuloc>'tosis, leucopenia. drug fever, and dermatitis. Of these, 
agranulocytic angina is the most dangerous; all of the deaths 
that have been reported to follow use of thiouracil have been due 
to this complication. Appearing usually within the first four 
weeks of treatment and almost always within the first eight weeks, 
agranuIoc>'tosis is ciiaracterized by a sudden drop in total 
leucocyte count to levels below 4,000, with most marked reduc- 
tion in the polymorphonuclear granulocytes. The earliest re- 
cognizable s>Tnptoms consist of sore throat, increasing fever, 
malaise, and finally prostration, with death resulting from ordi- 
narily insignificant infections which the agranulocytic patient is 
unable to combat. Agranulocytosis represents more than one- 
fifth of all the toxic reactions caused by thiouracil and occurs in 
2.5 per cent of all patients who take the drug. In a large series^ 
of collected report's (5,745 patients), 14 per cent of the patients 
who developed agranulocytosis died, a total mortality of 0.4 pet 
cent attributable to the use of thiouracil. The occurrence of agran- 
ulocytosis is not related to the dosage of the drug; it is necessary 
therefore for the physician to follow the patient's condition care- 
fully, making tola! and differential leucocyte counts at least 
eveiy seven to ten daj’s and warning the patient to report im- 
mediately the occurrence of even a mild attack of sore throat, 
phar^’ngitis, or malaise. Treatment of agranulocytosis when it 
develops consists of immediatewithdrawal of thiouracil, adminis- 
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tration of large doses of pcnicilltn (50,000 units inlrainu'?cularly 
every two hours), and hospitalization of the patient Other drugs 
such as pentnucleotides, yellow bone marron concentrate (p. 280), 
crude liver extract, pjTidoxine, and folic acid are not of prowl 
elTectivcness but may be giTCn. 

Leucopenia occurs in slightly more than 4 per cent of patients 
treated with thiouracil, appearing from the fourth to eighth 
week of therapy as a rule. Tbe condition is asymptomatic, being 
characterized solely by a fall in leucocyte count to a Ica'cI below 
4,000, the differential count remaining relatively normal. Al- 
though not dangerous in itself, leucopenia may progress to agran- 
ufocytic angina at any' time. A significant fall in leucocyte 
count occurring in a patient receiving thiouracil therapy therefore 
is an indication for immediate withdrawal of the drug. 

Drug fever occurs In nearly 3 per cent of patients receiring 
thiouradl and may be accompanied by myalgic pains in the upper 
back and neck. Il ts Important to differentiate drug fever, which 
U not directly dangerous, from fever rlue to infection complicat- 
ing agranulocytic angina. Toxic dermatitis due to thiouracil 
therapy may be of various types, including urticaria and morbilli- 
form or maculopapular eruptions. Drug dermatitis is a true 
toxic effect and drug fever Is probably a sensitization pheno- 
menon. Although these conditions are not dangerous In them- 
selves, occurrence of either of them indicates an untoward reac- 
tion to thiouracil, administration of which should be stopped to 
avoid the possibility of more serious toxic effects. 

Because of the high incidence of toxic reactions (13 per cent) 
and the fact that thiouracil treatment alone will produce as high 
a mortality rate (0.4 per cent) as surgery for moderately toxic 
goiter,® the general opinion is that this drug is not safe as a routine 
substitute for thyroidectomy in treatment • of thyrotoxicosis. 
It is best used^ only for preoperative preparation of poor-risk 
thyrotoxic patients or for treatment of thyrotoxic patients In 
whom operation is contraindicated. Thiouracil is not used when 
the risk of operation is small; for example, in patients with mild 
to moderate toxic diffuse goiter or in children with thyrotoxicosis. 
In such cases iodine alone is more rapid and safe and is equally 
effective. 

Thiouracil is of most value in preoperative preparation of 
patients with severe degrees of thyrotoxicosis, heart disease 
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(Ihyrocardiac), marfced weight loss, systemic disease in\'olWng 
other organs, or decreased resistance due to old age or prolonged 
illness. It is of value also tvhen the use of iodine is contraindi- 
cated, as in patients with pulmonary tuberculosis or late syphilitic 
lesions. Other factors whidi in the past have contributed to the 
high surgical mortality in advanced thyrotoxicosis include the 
short period of time assailable for preparation when iodine is 
used alone (p. 738), the frequent lack of response to iodine (especi- 
ally in toxic nodular goiter), and the distressingly high incidence 
of postoperative thyroid crisis in the most severely toxic patients. 
Thiouracil, which is effective in both toxic diffuse and toxic nodu- 
lar goiter, has made it possible for the surgeon to spend as 
much time as he w'ishes before operation to restore the patient’s 
weight and depleted physiologic reserves to normal, to operate 
upon a patient who is completely nonto.vic, and to minimize 
the possibility of postoperative toxic reactions. When thiouracil 
is used in poor-risk patients, the mortality due to toxic drug 
reactions is insignificant in comparison with the consequent 
improvement in surgical mortality. When used in good-risk 
patients with mild or moderate degrees of toxidty, however, 
thiouracil does not reduce the surgical mortality but adds the 
possibility of to.xlc reactions from the drug. From a medical 
standpoint, thiouracil is of considerable value in treatment of 
thyrotoxic patients not suitable for operation; for example, in 
those w’ilh recurrent thyrotoxicosis with small remnants of gland 
remaining or in those with minor degrees of to.xicity not sex’ere 
enough to warrant thyroidectomy. 

Div*ided doses of thiouracil arc preferable to single daily 
doses; the drug is given in amounts of 0.1 Gm. e\-ery four hours or 
0.2 Gm. three times daily until the basal metabolic rate has 
reached a nearly normal level. The antithyroid effect will con- 
tinue for a week or more after discontinuance of thiouracil, so 
that continued administration of full doses will prorluce actual 
hypothyrouUsm. Lahey and co-workers* have stated that prep- 
aration requires in general a little more than one day for each 1 
per cent the metabolic rate is elevated above normal; in most 
cases, full remission requires six to eight weeks of treatment. The 
increased x'a.'xrularily and hyperplasia which occur in the thy- 
roid gland following administration of thiouradl add greatly to 
the tedmical difficulties of thyroidectomy, to such an extent. 
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in fact, as almost to outweigh the advantages gained by use of the 
drug. This disad%'anlage can be o\x*rcome by the use of iodine 
during the last three weeks* before operation, administered to- 
gether w'ith thiouracil for two weeks and alone for the last week 
of preparation. In\-olution of the thyroid gland will occur satis- 
factorily under this plan, which combine.s the therapeutic ad- 
vantages of both drugs. Thiouracil is omitted during the last 
week of preoperative preparation both because its antith>Toid 
effect continues for a week or more after withdrawal and because 
toxic reactions may occur even after withdrawal. Iodine is con- 
tinued in full dosage to the day of operation. 

Because the period of preparation is so long, most patients 
may be treated on an ambulatory basis, hospitalization being re- 
quired for clinical tests and general e.xamination at the beginning 
of thiouracil treatment and again for final study during the last 
four or five days of preparation. Total and dllTerentiai leucocyte 
counts are made at intervals of seven to ten da>s during treatment 
and the patient is warned to watch for sjTnptoms suggestive of 
to.\ic effects, especially of agranulocytic angina. Use of thiouracil 
should not be discontinued if therapeutic response is slows 
several weeks may pass before an effect is noted, particularly if 
the padent has received iodine in the past Several months may 
be required for full effect. 

Further search has been made for antithyroid drugs with the 
clinical effectiveness of thiouracil but without its toxicitj’. Ast- 
wood and associates, who have investigated many hundreds 
of such compounds e.xperimentally in animals, have reported'® 
the clinical use of propyHhiourncil in one hunched consecutive 
patients with hyperthyroidism of all types and degrees. He states 
that propylthiouracil is a safe and effectiw antithyroid drug; not 
a single significant toxic reaction occurred in his reported group of 
cases. Othershs* have found that this dr^g, like thiouracil, will 
occasionally produce leucopenia and eN^en agranulocytosis, how- 
ever. On the basis both ^ the reports just mentioned and of 
those published by other investiga*«‘’s> propylthiouracil in gen- 
eral appears to be fully as effective as thiouracil and much less 
toxic. 

Lahey and Bartels* advise the use of iodine together with 
propylthiouracil from the first day of treatment in patients with 
primary hyperthyroidism, severe hyperthyroidism with heart 
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failure, or thyroid crisis, since such patients may grow worse dur- 
ing the first week of treatment on propylthiouracil alone. Iodine 
will slow the response to propylthiouracil but will produce a 
more prompt relief of toxrc sj-mptoms: the ba.sal metabolic rate 
on this plan of treatment will drop to norma! at a rate of approxi- 
mately 1 per cent daily. As in the case of other thiourea drugs, 
propylthiouracil is discontinued a week before operation, while 
iodine is continued to the day of operation. These authors feel 
that because of the equal effect i\-eness and low incidence of com- 
plications with propj llhiouracil (2 per cent), this drug should 
replace thiouracil for preoperatix'e preparation of thyrotoxic pa- 
tients. The dcKC of propylthiouracil suggested is 200 mg. daily 
(100 mg. every twelve hours). When propylthiouracil is used, 
total and differential leucocjTe counts should be made at regular 
intervals to anticipate the possibility of leucopenia or agran- 
ulocytic angina. There are apparently no contraindications to 
use of the drug in children, in diabetic patients, or in pregnant 
women. 

Iodine . — WTiile ihiouradl and propylthiouracil appear to be 
superior to iodine for reduction of the elex’ated basal metabolic 
rate to normal, iodine still plays an essential part in preparation 
for thyroidectomy. The thiourea drugs alone will cause increased 
vascularity and hyperplasia of the thyroid to such an e.\tent that 
surgical removal becomes technically difficult. If iodine also is 
administererl during at least the last three weeks of preoperative 
preparation and thiouracil (or propylthiouracil) is discontinued 
a A\eek before operation, the advantages of both drugs are ob- 
tained, relief of toxicity being follouetl fay satisfactory inrolution. 
Iodine alone is used in preparation of children and of patients 
with milder degrees of toxic diffuse goiter, particularly if the 
symptoms are of short duration. Thiouracil induces serious toxic 
reactions in a high percentage of patients (8 per cent), and pro- 
pylthiouracil also may cause toxic effects; iodine must be userl 
alone in these occasional cases also. 

The soft, highly xTiscular, ox'eractive, hyperplastic gland 
typical of toxic diffuse goiter contains little colloid secretion and 
has an iodine content well below the normal level, although the 
blood iodine is considerably elevated during the first few months 
of the disease. With the continued drain upon the body iodine re- 
serves by the hj'perfunctlorring thyroid, the blood iodine later 
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begins to drop until the total iodine stores of the body become 
depleted, and. within a yearor more following the onset of illness, 
both gland and blood iodine concentrations fall below the normal 
let’el. 

Therapeutic administration of iodine produces a rapid and 
sweeping change. InA-olution of the thyroid gland takes place 
within a few days, colloid accumulates in the acini, the iodine con- 
tent of Uie gland rises rapidlj' to a \’alue well above norma), the 
blood iodine level rises, and characteristic .systemic effects are 
noted. Tlie neiA-ous manifestations decrease and may almost 
disappear, the pulse rate falls steadily toward normal, the ele- 
vated basal metabolic rate shows a marked and progre.ssi\-e drop, 
and the patient feels greatly impro\'ed and begins to gain w'eight 
rapidlj’. This series of changes in response to iodine medication 
takes place in appro.ximatcly 90 per cent of ihj'rotovic patients. 
Such iinpro>'ement cart almost always be attained in patients 
with toxic diffuse goiter (exophthalmic goiter), but patients with 
toxic nodular goiter are much less ^esponsi^•e to iodine medica- 
tion. However, iodine does no hann and therefore should be 
given as a preoperative preparatory measure to every lhyroto.\ic 
patient, whether or not thioutacil U used, even though the gland 
is of the nodular tj'pe, since it is impossible to determine whether 
a particular gland will be favorably affected by iodine therapy. 

Within ten to twenty daj-s the clinical improvement in re- 
sponse to iodine reaches its maximum and remains at a plateau 
for several days. Then, as the gland adapts itself to the colloid 
distention,* the optimum level of improvement is no longer sus- 
tained and clinical regression sets in, with the progressive return 
of toxic symptoms. After the remission has passed and toxic 
manifestations have reappeared, the patient is relatix'elj’ iodine 
fast, and an equally high peak of improvement cannot be reached 
by further administration of iodine, although considerable im- 
provement may be maintained. Certain well-recognized authori- 
ties believe that the existence of iodine fastness and iodine escape 
is doubtful, but it is nevertheless true in general that the bene-, 
firiai effects of iodine decrease steadily and rapidly after the max- 
imum clinical improvement has been reached and maintained for 
several claj-s. It is of the greatest importance for the surgeon to 
realize that clinical improwment in thyroto.xicosis following 
iodine therapy is temporary in nature. 
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Iodine is best given in the form of Lugol's solution in grape 
juice or milk as a %'ehicle, 10 to 15 minims being administered 
after each meal and at 8:00 P.M. The usual dose amounts to 40 
to SO minims each day. If the patient is unable to take the medi- 
cation by mouth, it may be added to an infusion and administered 
intravenously or by hypodermoclj'sis in normal salt solution, 
Diiodotyrosine, although closely related to thyTovine, is relatively 
inert; sodium iodide, too, is somewhat less satisfactory in its 
effect than is Lugol’s solution. 

A report has appeared" detailing the apparently successful 
treatment of a patient with metastatic adenocarcinoma of the 
thyroid by means of radioactive fadtneadministered orally, clinical 
and roentgenographic evidence all indicating arrest if not regres- 
sion of the metastatic tumor areas. An interesting new field of 
therapy is being det.'eloped in the use of radioactive isotopes, 
which substitute effective internal irradiation for external irradi- 
ation. Although definite untoward effects and contraindications 
ha\’e been noted, the use of radloactb'e substances administered 
orally appears to hold definite promise as a mode of specific 
radiation therapy in certain diseases. 

Associated Heart Disease; Tbyrocardiac Patients 

The primary effect of hyperthyroidism upon the cardio- 
’ vascular system is the production of tachycardia, both becaute 
of the direct action of the thyroid secretion upon the heart cells 
themselves and because of the increased metabolic activity of the 
entire body. Toxic goiter, even if severe and of prolonged 
duration, will produce no characteristic pathologic change in 
the myocardium of a heart undamaged by any other lesion. 

The cardiac reser>’e is essentially the difference between the 
greatest activity of which the heart is capable without failing and 
the basal level at which it works in the absence of any stress. 
ThyTotoxicosis, by means of constant stimulation to overactivily’, 
elevates the basal level of cardiac function tow'ard the upper 
limit of capadty in proportion to the degree of thyrotoxicosis dnd 
consequently' decreases the reserve. Even when the thyroid 
hypersecretion is of severe degree and of protracted duration, 
the reserx'e of the norma! heart undamaged by associated unre- 
lated disease usually is sufficient to prevent failure. As many au- 
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thorUies ha\-e pointed out, hoTvc\-er, patients n-ith ad^-anced 
degrees of dilTuie toxic goiter occasionally may develop cardiac 
failure as a result of tlie prolonged and extreme tachycardia alone. 
If the toxic goiter is remoxTHl in such a case, the heart will return 
to normal with no residual damage resulting from the thyroid 
disease. 

In general, cardiac decompensation in association with hy- 
perthyroidism results from the effect of the excess thyroid secre; 
tion upon a previously damaged heart. Persistent hyT^erthyroid 
tachycardia, for example, in a middle-aged individual with sclero- 
tic changes in the cardiovascular system or with a cardiac valvai- 
lar lesion will produce a marked accentuation of the othenvise 
subdinical cardio\'asCular changes. The cardiac reserw in such a 
patient is decreased both by a lowering of the upper limit of func- 
tional capacity and by an ele\'ation of the basaJ level of activity. 
Auricular fibrillation and cardiac failure may develop following 
prolonged or severe thyrotoxic stimulation of the slightly dam- 
aged heart with a moderately diminished reserve. Many such 
patients are treated for heart disease alone, the contributory 
effect of hyperthyroidism remaining unrecognized. Thomas** 
states: “The fact that a nodular goiter may exist for a long time 
before cardiac symptoms dex'elop has led some people to 
believe that nodular goiter may damage the heart. We hax'e 
seen no proof of this and are inclined rather to behexti that a 
mild degree of hyperthyroidism which has e.\isted for some 
years finally becomes evident when The cardiac reserve has been 
diminished.” In cases of this type the cardiac damage may pro- 
gress to actual functional failure with few outstanding evidences 
of the hyperthyroidism which has been imposing an insupport- 
able load upon a weakened heart. Lahey** suggests that every 
decompensated cardiac patient who does not respond satisfac- 
torily to proper supportive therapy, particularly In the presence 
of auricular fibrillation, should be in\-estigated for possible as- 
sociated hyperthyroidism. 

Although the methods of distinguishing between congestive 
cardiac failure with and without the presence of contributory 
hyperthyroidism are not within the province of this work, it may 
be stated that thyrocardiac disease is usually accompanied by a 
loss in weight typical of latent hyperthjToidism but unexplain- 
able on any other basis, a consistent elex-ation of pulse rate that 
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cannot be reduced effectively by bed rest and digitalization, a 
history of impaired cardiac function over a %'ery long period, a 
consistently ele\-ated basal metabolic rate, and a discrepanc>’ 
between the degree of discoverable cardiac damage and the de- 
gree of failure. 

Since hyperthjToidism occurring in patients with unrelated 
heart disease accentuates the cardiac disability, operation is 
strongly indicated, even in the presence of decompensation. 
Removal of the added load imposed by thyroid overactivitj’ will 
often rapidly restore cardiac capacity to an amazing degree, and 
the operative risk is not espedally great e\-en if cardiac failure 
is present at the time of admission, provided that proper prepara- 
torj’ measures are instituted. 

Preparation of these patients for thyroidectomy will require 
six to ten weeks of thiouracil (propylthiouracil) therapy, during 
which time measures are taken also to improve the cardiac status. 
Early congestive heart failure is managed in the usual w*ay. by 
institution of bed rest, adequate sedation, and restriction of salt 
intake. All eNndences of cardiac failure will disappear in most 
cases W’hen the basal metabolic rate has reached normal in 
response to thiouracil and iodine, and operation then may be 
undertaken without further delay. WTien thiouradl produces a 
toxic reaction, iodine must be used alone; in these patients, re- 
sponse to preoperative therapy is much more prompt but much 
less complete. Thyroidectomy can be done in a single stage in 
patients prepared w’ith thiouracil and iodine;twD-stage operations 
often are necessary in severely toxic thyrocardiac patients pre- 
pared with iodine alone. 

Patients with cardiac decompensation of advanced degree 
who do not improve after bed rest and antithyroid therapy are 
treated by the ailministration of digitalis in full doses, particu- 
larly if auricular fibrillation is present. Diuretics, such as Salyr- 
gan (1.0 c.c. hypodermically), are useful in reliedng cardiac 
edema in some cases. It is not addsable to attempt to restore 
normal cardiac rhythm in a thyrotoxic patient with auricular 
fibrillation by the use of quinldine before operation, since qulni- 
dine, always potentially toxic, is even mord likely to produce an 
untoward reaction in a hyperthyroid patient. Moreo\er, as 
pointed out by Thomas, “ a fibrillating heart in the presence of 
thyrotoxicosis can be controlled more effectix-ely by digitalis 
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than can a failing heart with normal rhythm. If normal rhythm 
is restored by means of quinidine to a fully digitalized fibrillating 
heart, effect of the digitalis may he lost witli the reversion to 
normal rhythm, and the pulse rate may rise to an e.\ceetliiigl> 
high level, decreasing the drculatory efficiency. Finally, even 
though normal rhythm sometimes will be restored by the use of 
quinidine during the preoperative period, the adder! cardiac 
strain immediately following operation may again precipitate 
fibrillation at the very time when cardiac failure is most danger- 
ous. In many such cases, reversion to normal rhythm will occur 
spontaneously after removal of a toxic thyroid, and in practically 
ewry case of thyrocardiac disease the degree of cardiac failure 
will be greatly reducerl by thyroidectomj". 

Tlijrold Crisis 

Thyroid crisis has been practically eliminated as a postopera- 
tive complication in patients preparer! with thiourocil. Such 
patients, even if toxicity is severe, can be relieved completely 
of hyperthyroidism and brought to a normal metabolic stale 
if thiouracil can be given for the proper length of time and 
in the proper dosage before operation. Because of its equal effec- 
tiveness and lower toxicity, it is probable that propylthiouracil 
will prove even more useful than thiouracil. Since the thiourea 
drugs require several days to initiate their effect, iodine is gi\en 
also from the first day of treatment in sexerely toxic patient.s. 
There is little doubt that proper use of this combination of drugs 
will go a long way toward eliminating crisis as a cause of mortality 
in thyrotoxicosis if treatment can be begun before onset of the 
thyroid storm. 

The possibility of thyroid crisis can be anticipated in patients 
with severe toxicity, extreme loss of weight and nutritional de- 
pletion, serious complicating disease, and insufficient response to 
treatment. Danger signs during the preoperative period include 
a steady and continued rise in pulse rate, basal metabolic rate, and 
general metabolic activity, an increase in the severity of psychic 
disturbances, and a failure to gair. w'cight on an adequate caloric 
intake. In these patients, aulodestruction of body tissues in 
response to the excess th>Toid secretion is accelerated beyond ihe 
point of physiologic compensation, and profound intoxica- 
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tion develops. The progression of severe thyrotoxicosis into 
thyroid crisis is indicated by the appearance of protracted in- 
somnia, gastrointestinal upsets with nausea, vomiting, and diar- 
rhea. increasing hyperthermia with a temperature elevation some- 
times as high as 105 or 106*' F., e-xtreme tachycardia with gen- 
era!i 2 ed flushing of the skin, and profuse sweating, and. Anally, 
toxic delirium, coma, and death. It is probable that liver 
failure plays an important part in the development of thyroid 
crisis; jaundice is occasionally obsei^-ed. 

A crisis may be brought on in severely ill hyperlhyroid sub- 
jects even by minor laboratory procedures or examinations. 
If toxicity is marked, the patient should be allowed complete 
rest. Not even a basal metabolic rate determination should be 
performed or a roentgenogram taken until the general condition 
has shown marked improvement in response to treatment “ 

Fully developed thjTotoxic crisis is an acute medical emcr- 
genc>', caro'ing the threat of imminent death ; the mortality rale 
in one relatively large series is reported as 67 per cent.” The 
patient must be placed in a private room ulth a special nurse 
constantly in attendance and all sources of disturbance elimin- 
ated. Complete rest is of the utmost necessity. Morphineorsome 
equally powerful narcotic is given frequently and in relatively 
lat^e doses until the patient is asleep or until the respiratory rate 
U depressed as low as 15 per minute. The hyperthermia is re- 
duced by surrounding the patient with well-wrapped ice bags, 
and a small, well-protected ice bag is placed upon the prccortiium. 
Alcohol sponges are given at intervals. Since the oxygen require- 
ments of the botly may be almost doubled by the heightened 
metabolic rale, the patient should be placed in a standard ox-ygen 
tent, or a nasal oxygen catheter should be inserted, regulated to 
supply 50 to 60 per cent o\>-gen. 

Dehj'dration is combated by the administration of fluids 
intravenously, preferably by continuous drip. A minimum of 
1,000 C.C. of normal salt solution and 3.000 c.c. of de.xtrose (5 to 
10 percent) solution is given daily by infusion, and carbohydrates 
are supplietl by mouth if tlie patient is able to swallow. Continu- 
ous administration of large quantities of carbohydrate is neces- 
sar>' to increase the hepatic reserve, to supply fuel for the height- 
ened metabolism, and to prevent the development of acidosis. 
Lugol’s solution is added to the inlrawnous fluids in divided 
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(loses in sufficient quantity to total 50 minims daily. Administra- 
tion ol the medication by mouth 1$ not entirely satisfactory, since 
vomiting often occurs. TTie use of iodine in lliis manner is of the 
greatest imi>ortance in reducing the activity of the thyroid gland. 
ThiouradI and propyhliiouradl will restrain further activity 
of the thyroid but will produce Httle'visible effect until the stored 
and circulating thyroid secretions drop to less dangerous levels. 
Because of their delayed effect, the thiourea drugs are of 
no value in the treatment of actual or impending thyroid crisis. 

Large doses of the B complex vitamins and vitamin C are 
given, preferably inlravenouslj’ togetiier with the infusions. 

When organic heart disease is assodated v\ ith hyperthyroid- 
ism, signs of congestive failure will appear at the onset of a severe 
thyroto-xic state and indicali the necessity for rapid and full 
digitaluation (p. 245), if this has not already been accomplished 
before the onset of crisis. Digitalis is not used in the treatment of 
thyroid crisis in the absence of definite signs of cardiac failure, 
however, since the extreme tachycardia characteristic of this 
thyrotoxic state is not an evidence of heart failure but is partly a 
direct result of the action of the thyroid secretion upon the heart 
cells themselves. Diminution of the cardiac output and decrease 
in the rate of a normal heart by the use of digitalis in the presence 
of thyroid crisis may depress the circulatorj’ efficiency below the 
level required by the heightened physiologic activity of the body 
tissues. 

After recovery from crisis the patient should be watched for 
two or three \v cehs, during which time the administration of large 
quantities of fluids, carbohydrates, and other nutritional factors 
should be continued and itxlinizalion maintained. Operation is 
ordinarily performed in tvvooi more stages on patients of this type 
who have been sevcrel)' ill. 

Wlicn to Operate 

Selection of optimum time for operation upon the thyro- 
toxic patient is simple when thiouracii is used for preparation; 
thyroidectomy is perfonned when the basal melabolio rate has 
been reduced to normal (0 to-flO) and all evidences of toxicity 
have disappeared. The derision of when to operate is more diffi- 
cult, however, when thiouracii cannot be used and iodine must 
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be given alone; such cases haw become rare since ptopylthioura- 
cil has become available and the neetl for prolonged treatment 
is recognized. If iodine alone is used for preparation, however, 
the patient should have a competent cardiovascular system and 
should exhibit a recent gain in ti'eight, decrease in resting pulse 
rate (below I00)» decrease in basal metabolic rale (below 30), 
and definite decrease in toxidty and excitability and should be 
fully iodinized before operation is performed. 

Operation Is dangerous if the patient exhibits piolonged 
insomnia, rising pulse rate, continued weight loss, and increasing 
toxicity in spite of treatment. No surgical procedure is per- 
missible if nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, or marked psychic irri- 
tability is present, since any of these manifestations may indicate 
an approaching thyrotoxic crisis. 

The opinion has been held in the past that hyperthyroid 
patients should not be told of the date and time of operation 
to awid produdng excitement and a wakeful and restless night 
before operation. This precaution is no longer widely observed 
since more effective methods of redudng to.xicity before opera- 
tion have been introduced. 

Postoperative Care 

The patient is placed flat on his back in bed after operation, 
with the head turned to one side to facilitate breathing and to 
permit emptying of the stomach if vomiting occurs. If the 
patient desires, Fowler’s position may be assumed after recover^' 
from anesthesia. Sudden overextension of the neck must 
be avoided, particularly while the patient is being returned 
from the operating room. A small pillow \dn afford comfort 
after consciousness returns. The patient may be allowed up a 
day OT two after operation, if his condition permits. 

Pain following thyroidectomy is usually not severe except 
upon swallowing, so that one or two doses of morphine will 
ordinarily be all that the patient will require after operation. 
Opiates should be used as sparingly as possible after thyroid 
surger>’ because of their tendency to depress respiration and 
therefore to encourage the development of pulmonary' compli- 
cations. 
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Fluid administration is continued, sufficient quantities of 
normal salt and dextrose (5 per cent) solutions being given 
intravenously to insure a daily urinar>' output of 1,000 to 1,500 
c.c. as well as to supply sufficient carbohj drate to forestall the 
development of acidosis. The average patient is reluctant to 
swallow even water during the first two or three day.s, and re- 
liance must be placed upon the parenteral administration of 
fluids, either by continuous or intermittent infusion. Oral feed- 
ing must be resumed as .soon as possible. Transfusion of blood 
is occasionally necessary* to combat anemia, but particular care 
must be t.nken in cross-matching and in administration of blood 
if the patient shons evidences of marked toxicity, since a slight 
transfusion reaction may be sufficient to precipitate a stale of 
crisis. 

Although it Is probably of little or no value except when 
relatively large amounts of thyroid tissue are left behind, ad- 
ministration of iodine is continued without interruption follow- 
ing operation, especially if toxicity is severe. Administration 
by means of a retention enema is not dependable, since absorp- 
tion from the rectum is variable in degree: the drug Is best given 
either orally or intravenously. TTie medication is also given 
throughout the intervals between stage operations when iodine 
alone has been used, in order to maintain optimum iodlnizntion 
of the thyroid gland. 

Oxj’gen should be given to severely toxic patients, both to 
awrt the dex’clopment of crisis and to support the oxeractive 
myocardium, especially if cardiac disease is present. The use of 
oxygen is an absolute necessity in the treatment of severe post- 
operative thyrotoxicosis. On the other hand, occasional deep 
respirations also must be encouraged, either by voluntary effort 
or by inhalation of carbon dioxide (5 per cent), since these pa- 
tients are susceptible to the development of postoperative pul- 
monary* atelectasis. 

Dressings should not be applied so tightly to the wound 
that interference with movement or with respiration will occur; 
if the patient complains of discomfort, the bandage should be 
loosened at once. Voluminous or heavily padded or taped dress- 
ings are not necessary and may' be a source of considerable an- 
noyance. If a drain has lieen inserted at operation and left 
projecting from the indsion, it should be withdrawn after 
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twenty-four hours. Alternate skin sutures or clips are removed 
forty-eight hours after operation, and the remainder on the 
following day. No difficulty is encountered because of the 
early removal of sutures and the resulting scar is less noticeable. 

Minor Complications 

Dj’Sphagia, or pain on swallowing, is moderately severe 
during the first two days but disappear rapidly after this time. 
The difficulty experienced in taking fluids can be minimized by 
having the patient use a straw and bend his head well fonvard 
to relax tension on the neck. Tracheitis is also an annoyance 
commonly experienced during the early postoperative period 
and is especially distressing when the patient is unable to make 
the efforts required to clear the throat of mucus. Tracheal 
irritation can be controlled by the administration of steam in- 
halations with added compound tincture of benzoin, either con- 
tinuously or at three-hour intervals. Sometimes, too, the subject 
may be able to cough up the mucus if the bed is replaced in a 
horizontal position and the head is flexed on the chest. Because 
tracheitis with resultant mucoid exudation is so common, medi- 
cations which have a tendenc>' to depress the respirations and the 
cough reflex should be used sparingly. 

Major Complications 

TIijToid Storm or Crisis. — ’Most fatal of all the untoward 
occurrences that may appear following removal of a toxic goiter 
is the development of a thyroid storm or crisis. There appears 
to be little danger of crisis occurring in patients adequately pre- 
pared with thiouracil; this antithyroid drug appears to have 
minimized crisis as a complication of toxic goiter. Thyroid crisis 
still may occur, however, in patients prepared with iodine be- 
cause of inability to take thiouracil or. more commonly, in 
patients first seen in too advanced a stage of thjrotoxicosis to 
permit treatment uith thiouracil, whtdi acts so slowly. Although 
this condition sometimes appears without warning and through 
no fault of the'smgeon. it is often a result of operation before 
the peak of improvement has been reached in response to pre- 
operative treatment on of c.xccssi\x* surgery on a severely ill 
patient. If a salisfactoiy r^ponse to thiouracil (or propyl- 
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thiouracil) does not occur as promptly as expected, administra- 
lion of the drug in full dosage should be continued until the 
proper reduction of toxicity has finally been achieved; operation 
is definitely dangerous before a full response to antithyroid 
therapy has been attained. 

Postoperative thyroid crisis appears within four hours to 
four days after operation and is characterized by rapidly in- 
creasing toxicity, steadily rising pulse rate and temperature, , 
XTimiting and diarrhea, ami extreme excitation and hyperirrit- 
ability, with the subsequent development of delirium, progres- 
sively deepening coma, and finally death. 

Treatment of thyroid crisis is the same whether it develops 
before or after operation (p. 743). If cardiac failure is associated 
with thyroto.xic storm, full digitalization should be accomplished 
by a rapid method. Simple thyrotoxic tachycardia, how-ewr, 
must not be mistaken for cardiac failure, no matter how marked 
the acceleration of the pulse may be, since the use of digitalis is 
not advisable in the absence of signs of cardiac failure or auricu- 
lar fibrillation. 

Hcspiratory Obstruction.->Simple postoperative tra- 
cheitis will produce a temporary hoarseness which disappears 
within several days. Injury to a single recurrent laryngeal 
nerv'e at operation may produce a more prolonged alteration in 
voice quality, varying from a pronounced huskiness to no change 
whatever I'fi voice quah'ty or in respiration. In the latter case, 
permanent paralj'sis of one vocal cord may remain unsuspected 
and undiscov'cred unless routine laryngoscopic examination is 
performed before discharge of the patient. 

Bilateral Paralysis of the Inferior Laryngeal 
Nerves. — Although this condition is rare, it is an extremely un- 
fortunate accident. The resulting symptoms v'ary in the early 
stages. Sudden complete obstruction to inspiration may occur 
during the operation itself unless intratracheal anesthesia is 
being used. In some cases respiratory difficulty does not appear 
at once but the patient is totally unable to speak when con- 
sciousness returns. Other patients will partidHy retain their 
ability to speak but will exhibit immediate and severe obstruc- 
tion to respiration. The complication is of especial ilanger be- 
cause it decreases the ability of the toxic patient to obtain the 
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increased amount of oxj’Ken required by the iieightenecl metabolic 
processes. Paralysis of both \'ocal cords necessitates immediate 
tracheotomy in most cases. 

No further treatment is possible during the early post- 
operative period. Some patients %vho e.\hibit simple aphonia 
at this lime, without respiratory obstruction, may notice no 
great difficulty in breathing . for several months but always 
develop an increasing inspiratory stridor after that time because 
of the progressive fibrotic narrowing of the paralyzed vocal 
cords. 

If the accident is discovered during the operation, efforts 
should be made to locate and anastomose the divided ends of the 
neiA’es if the condition of the patient will permit the additional 
surgery, and a tracheotomy must be performed under all cir- 
cumstances. 

The tracheotomy is permanent and the tube usually must 
be worn throughout the duration of life. In many cases the 
patient is enabled to speak by closing the end of the tube tem- 
porarily with a finger. The only saiisfactoiy alternative at pres- 
ent to the rearing of a permanent tracheotomy tube is the sub- 
mucous resection of a vocal cord, which permits the patient to 
breathe in a normal manner by permanent sacrifice of the rolce, 
only a hoarse whisper being possible after the operation. 

Surgical exposure and reanaslomosis of the divided recur- 
rent larjmgeal nerves at a later date has been advised,'® but the 
results of such an operation are far from satisfactory and the 
procedure is entirely useless if more than two or three months 
have passed since the original injury. Klng'^ has reported in 
detail an operation for restoring function in case of bilateral 
recurrent nerve paralysis. He claims successful restoration of 
both phonation and respiration in one of the three cases reported 
and less complete but still satisfactory results in the other tno 
The operation in\olves transplantation of the omohyoid muscle 
to the arj'tenoid cartilage, on either one or both sides in recently 
injured cases, together wdth laiyngeal reconstruction in old 
cases. Modifications of this operation have been suggested,'* '* 
with excellent clinical results reported. 

Tracheal Collapse. — ^Tracheal collapse may follow re- 
moval of a massive no<IuIar goiter which has caused prolonged 
compression of the trachea. If evidence of traclieal deWalion 
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or compression is visible on preoperativc roentgenography, in- 
tratracheal anesthesia should be used to prevent collapse of the 
trachea during operation, and a tracheotomy is done after re- 
moval of the tube if neccssar>'. Such an accident also sometimes 
follows removal of a malignant tumor of the thyroid. 

Postoperative HEMORRiiACE. — This complication, serious 
because of the danger of sudden and complete respiratory ob- 
struction rather than because of bloorl loss, is most likely to occur 
nilhin a few hours after operation. Significant hemorrhage into 
the field of operation usually arises from a large branch of the 
superior or inferior thyrohi arterj-; the space beneath the pre- 
thyroid muscles fills rapidly with blood under consideiable pres- 
sure. Moderate swelling of one or both sides of the neck is 
visible externally after the dressings are removed; the involved 
area is firm or even hard to the touch. Immediate lelease of the 
retained blood Is a vitally necessary emergency measure to re- 
lease tracheal compression and to prevent suffocation. The 
dressing should be removed promptly and the wound opened by 
introduction of a sterile clamp in the midline betw'een the pre- 
thyroid muscles to allow escape of blood from the pretracheal 
compartment. There may be no time to wait for the surgeon to 
arrive: sudden e.\treme dyspnea appearing shortly after thy* 
roidecloiny is sufficient justification for the Intern or resident to 
open the incision promptly on his own responsibility. Release 
of pressure relieves the rlyspnea at once. A sterile dressing is 
applied and .the patient is taken immediately to the operating 
room, where the bleeding vessel is found and ligatetl. If the 
bleeding point cannot be identified, the superior and inferior 
thyroid arteries are ligated on the side of the hemorrhage or on 
both sides if advisable. 

Small hematomas or accumulations of serum under the skin 
flaps can be evacuated by puncture with a fine probe or needle 
at the time the first sutures are removed. Wide areas of indura- 
tion occasionally appear, particularly when moderately hea\y 
catgut has been used. Unless actual infection de%-elops, these 
diffuse hematomas will disappear with little reaction if allowed 
to absorb spontaneously. 

Pxdmonary complications are unusually common after 
thyroidectomy in elderly people, especially ii the goiter is of 
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long standing duration or if significant sj'steniic disease is present. 
Depression of respiration or of the cough reflex by excessive 
sedation must be avoided, and if any evidence of tracheal or 
bronchial exudation of mucus appears, inhalations of medicated 
steam and administrations of carbon dioxide (5 per cent) are 
given at intervals. While the use of oxygen is indicated during 
the early postoperative period, particularly in patients in the 
upper age groups and in severely toxic subjects, the depressing 
effect of the gas on respiratory rate and amplitude must be kept 
in mind and the possible development of pulmonary atelectasis 
anticipated. Pneumonia also may occasionally appear following 
the milder postoperative thyrotoxic reactions in weakened 
subjects. 

Wound infection is not commonly seen following thyroid- 
ectomy except after the removal of a large nodular goiter, with 
extensive dead space and widespread distortion of normal struc- 
tures resulting. Treatment of this complication differs in no way 
from the management of infection developing in any wound 
The occurrence is an unfortunate one, however, since the in- 
cisional scar is likely to be somewhat more flbrotic and more 
noticeable after recovery. It is of great importance to realize 
that the appearance of even a minor infection in a thyrotoxic 
patient may result in accentuation of the hyperthyroidism and 
may even precipitate crisb. Mediastinitis, a highly fatal com- 
plication, is ver>‘ rare. 

Parathyroid letnny has become an uncommon com- 
plication of thyroidectomy since the recent advances in operative 
technique have become more widely adopted and practiced. 
The parathyroid glands, because of their small size and varia- 
bility in location, may easily be injured during the excision of a 
goiter by interference with their blood supply, by direct trauma, 
or by postoperative edema. Sometimes they may even be totally 
removed. Permanent parathyroid deficiency inxarbbly follows 
complete extirpation of all parathyroid gland tissue. If one un- 
injured gland is left behind or if the parathyToId tissue is simply 
damaged during operation, the resulting tetany ordinarily will 
be less severe and will be temporary in nature, spontaneous 
recovery' ensuing. 
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The onset of parathyroid tetany dewlops within two to five 
days after operation and is marked clinically by increasing ir- 
ritability and involuntary twitchings of all the skeletal muscles, 
with a definite sensation of tightness in the face as a result of 
the hypertonicity of the facial musculature. Numbness and 
stiffness of the hands and feet also appear. At this point the 
patient becomes anxiousand apprehensive because of the general- 
ized hypertonus. Spasmodic muscular contractions can be 
elicited in various ways in these patients; a light tap over the 
region of the facial nciA’e will characteristically produce a twitch- 
ing of the angle of the mouth on the same side (Chvostek’s sign) 
and a slight blow over the peroneal nen-e in the popliteal fossa 
will produce a sudden eversion of the foot. Occlusion of the 
blood supply to the hand by means of a sphygmomanometer 
within several minutes will bring about a typical paroxysm of 
tetany (Trousseau's sign), with powerful adduction of the 
thumb and fle.xion of the extended fingers at the metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints. 

If the tetany is more severe, the muscles of the face and 
throat become tonically contracted and the patient has diffi- 
culty in speaking or swallowing. As the generalized muscular 
hypertonus becomes more marketl. the hands and feet both 
develop the characteristic hypertonic spasm. The wrists and 
elbows are flcAcd and the legs extended, and the muscular 
hypertonidty may be so extreme that passive movement is 
resisted powerfully. Smooth muscles occasionally become 
affected, as evidenced by Increased intestinal peristalsis. Tonic 
contractions of this type persist for several minutes or even for 
hours and are associated with cramping pains in the muscles. 

Examination of the blood in parathyroid deficienc>’ will 
rex'eal a decrease in calcium and an increase in phosphorus con- 
tent although, as a rule, symptoms of tetany do not appear 
until the calcium le\-el has dropped from the normal a\erage 
value of 10 mg. per cent to a value below 7.5 mg. per cent. 
Decreased serum caldumin association with generalized muscular 
hypertonidty is diagnostic of parathyroid tetany. 

Treatrpent of the condition is directed toward immediate 
elevation of the calcium content of the blood and substitution 
therapy for the parathyroid hormone defidency. Calcium 
chloride (10 cc of S per cent solution) or calcium gluconate 
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(10 c.c. of 10 per cent solution) may be injected intra\enously. 
The sterile solution, tthich should be introduced \ery slowly to 
a%'oid a reaction, often occasions a sensation of generalized 
warmth. If a satisfactory \-em is not available, calcium glu- 
conate solution may be given intramuscularly. To maintain 
the blood calcium at a fairly high lex'cl, calcium lactate or calcium 
gluconate should be gK^en in solution at frequent i^ter^•als by 
mouth in amounts totaling 4 to 10 Cm. daily. The drug is best 
administered dissoU'ed in water. Parath>Toid hormone, of 
which several commercial preparations are available, may be 
gi^n subcutaneously in doses up to ICO units a day. Not over 
one daily dose is required, and, since the drug tends to become 
less effectK'e after continued use, it should be administered only 
in case of necessity. Frequent determinations of the serum 
calcium Ie\-el are made to avoid hypercalcemia if parath>Toid 
hormone is used regularly. 

The best therapeutic agent available for correction of 
hypocalcemia due to parathyroid defidenc>’ is dihydrotachyste- 
rol (A. T. 10), a deri\’ati%'B of irradiated ergosterol. The drug, 
as employed by McCulIagh and Ryan,*° is administered orally 
in capsules as a 0.5 per cent solution in oil of sesame, in doses 
varying with the degree of parathyroid deficiency. At the begin- 
ning of treatment, the initial dally dose may be as much as 2 0 c c 
administered in fractional dosage, the quantity being decreased 
as the serum calcium rises to a normal lexel of 9 to 10 mg. per 
cent. Like vitamin D, dihydrotachysterol exerts its effect by 
promoting absorption of calcium from the intestine; calcium 
lactate or caldum gluconate is administered in conjunction Avith 
A. T. 10 in total amounts of 5 to 10 Gm. daily in dilute aqueous 
solution. Permanent adjustment of the dose of dihydrotach>'s- 
terol is achieved by repeated determinations of the serum calcium 
le\-el during the course of therapy. The average patient will 
require from 0.5 to 0.75 c-c. of the drug e\-ery day or CA-erj’ other 
day, together with caldum in proper quantities, to maintain 
the blood caldum within the normal range. OA'erdosage 
may cause hypercalcemia with characteristic toxic effects; 
dihjxJrotadiysterol should not be used unless fadlities are avail- 
able for repeated determinations of blood caldum concentration. 

Vitamin D therapy Is used to treat infantile tetany; it is 
reported to be effectiw also in parathjToid tetany. Vitamin 
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Di (calciferol) appears to be particularly effective; like dihydro- 
tachysterol, it promotes absorption of calcium from the intestine. 
The vitamin is given in doses of 100,000 units daily-" together 
with calcium lactate or gluconate in amounts of 5 to 15 Gm. in 
aqueous solution. Close watch must be kept upon the serum 
calcium level to a\-oid hypercalcemia. 
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Chapter 23 


EXTREMITY 

Infections 

Successful fuanagement of infections of the extremities de- 
mands the closest attention: serious and permanent loss of 
function and cripplinK may easily result from delayed or im- 
proper care of an initially minor infection. 

Cellulitis in the superficial soft tissues is not treated by 
incision until localization or fluctuation occurs, unless the In- 
fection involves a closed space such as the finger tip or a fascial 
space. Care of diffuse pyogenic infection includes absolute rest 
and elevation of the affected part, use of hot wet dressings, ad- 
ministration of penicillin or the appropriate sulfonamide, and 
incision and drainage when softening begins. When the infection 
is situated deeply, however, as in the palmar spaces or the flexor 
tendon sheaths, external evidence of fluctuation does not appear. 
In such cases prompt incision under general anesthesia is per- 
formed to relieve the tension due toinflammatorj' edema, which 
may obstruct the blood supply and cause ischemic necrosis of 
the involved tissues within a fe\v hours Incisions must be 
properly placed and of adequate extent to afford 8atisfactor>’ 
drainage; improper or insufficient incision will encourage spread 
of infection, damage to previously uninvolved structures, scarring 
with l.nter restriction of function, and even loss of pari of the in- 
volved extremity- 

certain fundamental principles of treatment are well know n 
and universally observed. Unless in the superficial subcutane- 
ous tissues, infections of the hand or foot are incised and drained 
under general anesthesia; local anesthesia is inadvisable because 
it may encourage further spread of infection and because it does 
not block painful impulsess'ufiiciently to permit adequate incision. 
Soaking of the infected part in warm water for thirty minutes 
before operation will soften the skin and facilitate incision. The 
type of drain used depends upon the area Infected; a shallow 
wound is packed lightly with petrolatum gauze, while a deeper 
infection is drained with a strip or two of rubber tissue. Coarse- 
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meshed gauze, either dry or greased, is never used for drainage: 
all gauze drains or packs must be fine-meshed to prevent ad- 
herence to the tissues. Tight packing and use of rubber tubing 
are inad\Tsable: interference with drainage or pressure necrosis 
may result. Drains should not be left in contact with avascular 
structures such as tendons or nerves; tendon sheath infections, 
for example, are drained by adequate lateral incision of the 
sheath and insertion of a soft rubber tissue drain down to the 
opening in the sheath but not against the tendon. Through-and- 
through drainage across a tendon is never employed ; such drain- 
age is likely to cause pressure necrosis and sloughing of the 
tendon. For the same reason through-and-through drainage is 
never used for infection of the deep fascial spaces of the hand. 

Voluminous hot wet dressings (p. 472) are applied foosely 
\\ith the extremity in the position of function. Constant hot 
soaking is continued for two to three days. The drains are then 
removed and hot wet dressings continued for another day 
or tux), until the acute general and local reactions have sub- 
sided. Dry dressings are substituted at this time, with a light 
aluminum or plastic splint to maintain the position of function, 
The infected extremity at this sti^e is soaked in a tub or basin 
of warm water for thirty minutes three times daily with all 
dressings removed and is exercised gently during soaking. After 
each soak the extremity is placed on a sterile towel and dried at 
90 to Oa® F. by radiant heat from a lamp, with care to avoid over- 
heating. All soaks are stopped as soon as possible, to prevent 
maceration of the damagerl tissues. Physical therapy, includ- 
ing active and gentle passive motion, is begun promptly when 
infection has subsided. 

Drains are used in soft tissue infections to prevent pocketing 
and to allow outflow of pus and exudate as long as acti\e in- 
fection and resolving cellulitis are present. When inflammation 
has subsided and all collections of exudate have been evacuated, 
the drains should be removed. As a rule, drains are not required 
for more than three or, at most, four days in infections of the soft 
tissues or fascial spaces of the distal e.xtremity. Flow of pus 
will continue, however, as long as the drains are left in place, 
since they act as infectetl foreign bodies. Constant irritation 
of the damaged tissues by prolonged draining causes a profuse 
outpouring of seropurulent fluid; in many cases also an exuberant 
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proliferation of edematous infected granulation tissue appears, 
and osteomyelitis may dewlop in the underlying bone. Re- 
moval of the offending drain and cleansing of the dirty nound 
will be followed by rapid healing, although proportionately in- 
creased scarring can be c.\pecl«L It is well, therefore, to remove 
drains as soon as they have server! their intended purpose. 

Peripheral Yosetdar Disease (Chronic Occliishe 
Arterial Disease) 

The chief aims of treatment in peripheral arterial occlusive 
disease include preservation of life, relief of pain, and restoration 
of useful function in the affected limb. The degree to which 
preservation of the limb is possible depends upon the e.\tent of 
disease, the presence of complicating infection, the cooperation 
of the patient, the methods of treatment used, and the response 
to treatment. Prolonged confinement to bed or hospital is neces- 
sary in most cases, and accurate clinical judgment is required 
to evaluate the degree of circulatory insufficiency, the possibility 
of Improving the bloo<l supply, and, in unfavorable cases, the 
optimum time to operate and the proper anatomic level for am- 
putation. Frequently, the measures employed in preoperative 
care are identical with or ate continuations of measures employed 
In conservative treatment and will var>' according to the type 
and degree of disease present. For this reason the following dis- 
cussion w'ill be of a general nature. 

History. — A careful history Is indispensable. The patient 
is questioned about the duration, degree, and regularity of 
occurrence of intermittent claudication, the presence of parox- 
ysms of rest pain (due to ischemic neuritis) during the night, the 
presence of painful ulcers or persistent superficial infections on 
the -affected e.\tremity, and the occurrence of noticeably ab- 
normal local color and temperature changes. 

Physical examination includes not only a thorough study 
of the diseased extremity, butalsoa complete general examination. 
Laboratory work should include urinalysis for albumin and 
sugar, a fasting blood sugar determination and glucose tolerance 
test if diabetes is suspected, electrocardiograms and chest x-rays 
if indicated, a Fishberg urinary concentration test, and the 
usual complete blood count. In general, arteriosclerotic vascular 
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occlusion occurs in patients o\’er 60 years of age, although if 
clinical diabetes is present, atheromatous arterial changes tend 
to occur from five to ten years earlier. Buerger’s disease (throm- 
boangiitis obliterans) characteristically begins before the age of 
40, rarely if ever having its onset in patients over 50 years. 

Skin Color and Temperature. — ^The color and tempera- 
ture of the skin depend directly upon the rate of flow and the 
ovygen content of the blood in the superficial vessels In the 
presence of normal arteriolar blood flow, elevation of an ex- 
tremity will produce pallor and cooling of the sldn. while de- 
pendency will induce a -normal pink color with increased warmth 
Similarly, increase of arteriolar flow bj' increasing the environ- 
mental temperature will raise the skin temperature and cause 
reddening; decrease of arteriolar flow' by reducing the environ- 
mental temperature wiW cause cooling and pallor of the sldn. 
Normal variations in skin color and temperature under varying 
circumstances should be completely familiar before examination 
of the patient with peripheral va.«cular disease is undertaken 

Occlusive arterial disease causes decreased arteriolar blood 
flow in the affected extremitj*. The skin therefore is cooler than 
normal, w’hether the limb is elevated or dependent. WTien the 
extremity is elevated, the emptying of the capillaries and \-enuIes 
in addition to the decreased arteriolar flow will produce ab- 
normally marked pallor and coldness. Such changes may be 
generalized and extensix’c or may be patchy and restricted to 
small insular areas or to phalanges in which the terminal 
circulation is inadequate. If the extremity is then allowed to 
hang dow'n in a dependent position, the pallor slowly disappears 
as the small superficial vessels fill, the rate of color return de- 
pending upon the rate of arteriolar blood flow. In a dependent 
limb with insufficient bloo<l supply, the capillaries fill and dilate, 
the return flow through the venules is slowed still further, and 
the stagnating blood is relicx'cd of mor** of its oxygen. A dusk^' 
color results, the degree of progression from pink to dark purple 
depending upon the degree of interference with normal flow. 
Such effects may be due at least in part to arteriolar spasm; 
it is imperative to determine how much of the circulatory de- 
ficiency is due to organic change and how much to vasospasm. 

Obstruction of venous drainage in an e.xtremity with normal 
arterial channels, as in deep thrombophlebitis, also ivill produce 
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cyanotic discoloration, but the widespread and diffuse distribu- 
tion of the color change, the filled peripheral veins, the tvamt 
skin, the edema, and the typical history will make the diagnosis 
apparent 

ILxatiiiiiation for skin color changes should include all four 
e\trcmities. With the patient supine, both legs are held verti- 
cally upward for two minutes, the feet and ankles being ex- 
ercised actively. Careful inspection is made, with comparison 
of the two extremities, and areas of mottling or abnormal pallor 
are noted, particular attention being paid to each of the toes. 
The patient then sits upright \\ ith the legs hanging over the edge 
of the table. Areas of persistent pallor or of mottling are noted, 
as w ell as the degree and extent of rubor, cyanosis, and decreased 
skin temperature. Definitely abnormal postural skin color 
changes are diagnostic of occlusive arterial disease, the degree 
of change being proportionate to the degree of circulatory de- 
ficiency. Time required for return of color is noted in seconds 
and serves as a rough indication of the degree* of circulator^' 
damage; normally, color should return to the dependent limb 
within five or ten seconds. If color has not returner! within 
fifteen seconds, a moderate defidency is present; if thirty s'wnds 
are required, the deficiency Is mark-ed; if color has not returned 
to all parts of the limb within forty-five to sLvty seconds, the cir- 
culatory deficiency is severe and impenditig gangrene is likely. 

Skin temperature is not a reliable index of circulatory 
efficiency; air and body temperature, humidity, clothing, ex- 
ercise, rest, position, smoking, alcoholic drinks, drugs, ingestion 
of food, nervous excitement, and various other factors may affect 
the skin temperature to a consklerable degree. Patchy areas of 
coldness and differences in local temperature are of more signifi- 
cance. Under basal conditions, a difference of 2 to 4® F. betw een 
symmetrica! areas on the two sides indicates a definite decrease 
in arteriolar How on the cooler side, due either to organic or 
reflex occlusion. For practical purposes skin temperature can 
be estiinafed satisfactorily by touch, the dorsal and ulnar sur- 
faces of the examining hand being somewhat more sensiti^u to 
differences than the palmar surface. Skin thermometer deter- 
minations are not generally made in clinical practice, although 
such measurements under basal conditions may be useful in 
evaluating the effect of regional qmipathetic block. 
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ATRornrc Changes — The sldn and skin appendages show 
typical atrophic changes in patients with chronic peripheral 
vascular disease. The nails become thick, opaque, horny, and 
heaped up, calluses and corns are more likely to develop, with 
cornification of the surrounding epithelium, and the skin itself 
in the area of decreased blood supply becomes thin, atrophic, 
darkened in color, and more susceptible to trauma. Small 
lesions and scratches fail to heal and persist as painful, indolent, 
open wounds. Minor nicks incurred during tiimming of nails 
and calluses tend to become infected and may give rise to chronic 
ulcers, spreading cellulitis, deep-seated fascial space infections, 
and even incipient or progressive gangrene. In any patient w ith 
chronic occlusive arterial disease the earliest abnormal postural 
color change and the first signs of gangrene typically appear m 
the distal phalanges around the nail margins, w’here arteriolar 
circulation is terminal and where minor injuries are most likely 
to occur. 

Atrophy of muscle and subcutaneous tissue takes place 
slowly as the blood supply diminishes and exercise is restricted. 
The affected limb becomes weaker and may be smaller and some- 
what shrunken in appearance. 

Arterial Pulsations. — Arterial pulsations afford con- 
firmatory* evidence of impaired circulation, although in occasional 
cases one or more of the distal arteries may not be palpable be- 
cause of anomalous location. Calcification in the arterial wall 
does not always indicate occlusion of the lumen ; in Mbnekeberg's 
sclerosis, the medial coat may be extensively calcified with little 
intimal change or decrease in lumen, while in atheromatous 
sclerosis, with fibrosis of the media and e.\tensive plaque forma- 
tion in the Intima, the artery sometimes may be effectively 
blocketl and yet show little hardening on palpation. Doth types 
of sclerosis may be present at the same time, how ever. 

Diagnostic Tests, — In general, a careful history and ph>’- 
sical examination w ill permit evaluation of the degree of disease, 
prognosis for improvement and restoration of function, and se- 
lection of treatment best adapted to the individual patient. 

Arteriography and venography by injection of radiop.ique 
media have been advx>cate<l but pro\dde little additional infor- 
mation; in fact, technical errors, nomml variations in the vas- 
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cular channels, and temporary vasospasm will produce unex- 
pected changes in the roentgenograms that may he interpreted 
incorrectly as evidence of vascular occlusion Except in the 
hands of experienced investigators, such studies are of uncertain 
value. The plain x-ray of the thigh and leg will show arterial 
calciBcation of moderately advanced degree. Here, loo, evidence 
of calcification does not nece^arily indicate obstruction of the 
lumen; the calcifietl medial coat in Monckeberg's sclerosis 
typically appears as a long, continuous shadow, while the much 
more significant calcified atheromatous intimal plaques show as 
smaller irregular patchy areas of less marked opacity. Fre- 
quently little or no calcification may be seen on x-ray even in 
extremities with adx’anced gangrene. 

The oscillograph is designed to pick up the slight changes 
in volume of the limb which occur with each arterial pulsation, 
operating on much the same principle as the sphygmomano- 
meter. The practical value of oscillograpliy is seriously limited 
by the fact that it will not show the presence or the progressive 
increase of collateral drculation during successful conservative 
therapy. 

Histamine, when introduced intracutaneously, produces 
localized capillary and arteriolar dilatation, with exudation of 
plasma from the relaxed small vessels. Visible effects include 
the appearance of a circumscribed area of erythema and a w’heal 
at the site of injection. This effect has been utilized clinically 
as the histamine Jlare test for peripheral circulatory efficiency. 
The lest is performed’ by placing a single drop of histamine acid 
phosphate solution (1 :1 ,000) at various locations on the affected 
limb (dorsum of foot, above ankle, middle of leg, below knee, 
abov'e knee) and pricking the skin several tinie.s through each 
drop as in vaccination. Progress of the wheal can be followed 
better by palpation than by inspection; normally it appears 
within two and a half minutes, is well-developed in five minutes, 
and reaches its maximum within ten minutes Development of 
the wheal is retarded If circulation Is deficient. The lest is not 
constantly reliable, however, and arJds little infornration to that 
obtained by clinical e-vamlnation alone. 

The saline wheat test is based on the fact that fluid injected 
intradermally diffuses more rapidly when tissue tension is low, 
as in vascular deficiency or actual gangrene, than w hen tension 
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and circulatory flow are normal. This test also is affected by 
many variables, which detracts from its clinical usefulness. It 
is performed by injection of 0.2 c.c. of sterile normal salt solution 
intradermally to form a \*isible wheal at intervals two or three 
inches apart, from the dorsum of the foot to the lower thigh. The 
wheals are inspected at intervals of five minutes. Normal dura- 
tion of the W'heal is forty-five to sixty minutes; disappearance 
within ‘twenty-five to thirty minutes indicates circulatory in- 
sufficiency. disappearance within ten to twenty-five minutes in- 
dicates serious circulatory impairment with threatened gangrene, 
and disappearance within five to ten minutes signifies actual or 
impending gangrene. Persistence of the wheal is prolonged by 
the presence of edema, which therefore detracts from the value 
of the test. 

Block oj the regional sympathetic ganglia is used both in 
diagnosis and in treatment. Procaine block of the second to 
fourth lumbar or the upper thoracic sj-mpathetlc ganglia, as 
indicated, will relieve the arteriolar spasm frequently associ- 
ated with peripheral \'ascular disease, especially when ischemic 
neuritis is present, and will often result in an immediate increase 
in blood flow to the e.xtremity. Elevation of skin temperature, 
improvement of skin color, and aIle\'iation of pain will follow to 
a variable degree. For proper interpretation of the effects of 
sympathetic block, the procedure should be done once or pre- 
ferably twice daily for several days, with examination of thf- 
extremity und'T basal conditions. If a definite rise in skin 
temperature or an evident clinical improvement results, it is 
probable that sympathetic ganglionectomy will be of value. 

Treatment. — Patients with peripheral V’ascular disease are 
often old, discouraged, and in poor general condition as a re- 
sult of prolonged pain, restriction of activity, lack of rest, and 
malnutrition. W^atevei local treatment is necessarj’, ever>' 
effort should be made to improve the psychologic crollooh and the 
nutritional state. Frequently it is possible to attain enough 
improvement by conservative measures alone to permit re- 
stricted use of the extremity for another year or two; in other 
cases removal of small gangrenous areas may be sufficient. 
Occasionally the pain from ischemic neuritis in a hopelessly 
anemic e.vtremity will be so severe that the patient will gladly 
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consent to amputation without further delay or will even de- 
mand it. Very often too the conihination of gangrene and spread- 
ing infection in an arteriosclerotic extremity will be so resistant 
to conservative therapy that prompt amputation becomes nec- 
essaiy to save life. 

Although occlusive arterial disease is irreversible and pro- 
gressive, it develops slowly and with asymptomatic intervals of 
varying duration. A worth-while d^tree of clinical improvement 
and postponement of terminal gangrene often can be attained 
by increasing the collateral circulation. The capacity for de- 
veloping accessory vascular channels is most marked in younger 
people, who also have a greater capadty for tissue repair. Con- 
serv’ative therapy therefore is more uniformly' successful in 
Buerger's disease, which occurs in younger age groups, than in 
atheromatous arteriosclerosis, although surprisingly good results 
sometimes can be achieved ewn in (he latter rase. 

WTten gangrene is absent or involves only one or more toes 
and no infection h present, coiiseiA'alive treatment is tried for 
three or four weeks, ff riefinite improvement has not occurred 
within this time, amputation is performed. Frequently an un- 
infected gangrenous toe may be allowed to separate and slough 
away spontaneously if circulation in the remainder of the foot 
is satisfactory: surgical amputation of a dry’ gangrenous toe 
under these circumstances, although quicker, is more likely to 
leave a nonhealmg wound. 

UTien gangrene involves the dorsum of the foot at the base 
of the toes or has spread to an even higher level, or tvhen uncon- 
trollable pain due to ischemic neuritis is present, amputation is 
advisable but not necessarily as an emergency. VTien gangrene 
and infection are coexistent in an catrenuty, an attempt is made 
to control the infection by immobilization of the limb in a hori- 
zontal position, administration of the appropriate chemothera- 
peutic or antibiotic agent in full dosage, and other general meas- 
xrre5> tft csotAtoI <sJ dvdaetev,. Hat. wet deeadng^i.. 

dry heat, and elevation of the limb are not used in treatment of 
infected gangrene; these measures will speed the gangrenous 
process and encourage the spread of infection. Incision and 
drainage is performed when indicated, but with the greatest 
care: ill-advised trauma to barely viable tissues will precipitate 
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gangrene. If the infection subsides promptly, the area of threat- 
ened gangrene tends to diminish and conservative measures may 
become possible. On the other hand, if infection and gangrene 
continue to spread, guillotine amputation is done without further 
delay or the limb is refrigeraterl until the general condition of 
the patient can be impro^•cd sufficiently to withstand operation. 

Conservative MEiVsuRES. — Complete bed rest is ordered, 
with a cradle to support the bedclothes. No heat is used, either 
by hot packs or by light bulbs. Although heat produces vaso- 
dilatation, it also increases the cellular activity and rate of 
tissue metabolism; the impaired circulation may be insufficient 
to meet the heightened oxygen requirements. Cold applica- 
tions or refrigeration also are not used therapeutically; reduction 
of temperature lowers the oxygen requirement but decreases the 
already insufficient blood supply. The extremity is kept hori- 
aontal or slightly lowered, according to the position of maximum 
comfort; elevation of the limb will add to the vascular defi- 
ciency. Pressure of the heel against the bed may cause blistering 
and gangrene: the leg is supported on a pillow high enough to 
prevent contact of the heel with the bed. Another pillow is 
placed at the foot of the bed to maintain ankle fie.xion and pre- 
vent foot drop. 

No tobacco in any form is permitted; nicotine has a well- 
marked tendency to produce or intensify arteriolar spasm, 
particularly in Buerger’s disease. Alcohol, however, has a vaso- 
dilating effect; whiskey in small to moderate amounts each day 
may be definitely beneficial. Tea and coffee, which e.\ert a mild 
vasodilating action, are permissible if no medical contraindica- 
tion exists. 

High protein, high carbohydrate, low fat, high Wlamin diet 
is ordered, with full therapeutic dosage of vitamins A, B compIe.x, 
and C. Although a low cholesterol dfet is of little value when 
arteriosclerosis is sufficiently advanced to produce symptoms, it 
may help at least to keep thepaiient’sattention constantly upon 
care of his condition. Essentially, a low fat, low cholesterol 
diet* eliminates eggs, cream, butter, salad dressing, oli\*es, 
animal fats, fried foods, gravy, and internal organs such as 
brains, liver, Iddney, and sweetbreads; vegetable fats such as 
oleomargarine are permissible and should be supplemented with 
vitamin A. 
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I’ostural exercises, designetl to improve the collateral cir- 
culation, probably are of more value in early Buerger’s disease 
than in arteriosclerosis. The extremity is elevated on a support 
at 45 degrees for tlie minimum time necessary to produce blanch- 
ing (onc-half to two minutes), then is held in a vertically de- 
pendent position until return of color has reached Its maximum 
(two to four minutes), and linally is placed on the bed horizon- 
tally or in the position of greatest comfort for three tofive minutes. 
The cycle is repeated without interruption for an hour several 
times tlaily. Special types of apparatus haN-e been ad\'ocated 
to accomplish alternating venous emptying and congestion as a 
means of increasing collateral drculation; these methods in- 
clude the oscillating bed, the pneumatic cuff for intermittent 
venous hyperemia, and the Pavex (passit-e vascular exercise) 
machine for alternating suction and pressure. Of these meth- 
ods, Buerger’s exercises are of the most constant value, although 
they all are widely used. Neither Buerger’s exercises nor any 
apparatus for intermittent venous compression should be em- 
ployed when visible gangrene or infection is present, because of 
the danger of increasing the spread of the process. 

Foreign protein fever therapy is favored by many as a means 
of inducing ma.ximum vasodilatation temporarily, especially in 
Buerger's disease, although it is not advisable in the presence of 
cardiac disease, hypertension, or infection Typhoid vaccine is 
usually employed, in dosage sufficient to cause a temperature 
rise to 101 to 102"F., without a chill or severe systemic reaction. 
An initial dose of 5,000,000 organisms* may be injected intra- 
venously and lepeated every two to three days for eight to twelve 
doses, increasing each dose as necessary to provoke the desired 
response. 

Various drugs have been advocatwl for treatment of early 
peripheral vascular disease. Good results have been claimed in 
treatment of Buerger’s disease by intravenous injection of sodium 
chloride,* administered as^S to 5 p4r cent solution in sterile dis- 
tilled water in doses of 300 c.c. every two days lor se^•eral months 
After this time the interval betW’een doses is gradually increase!]. 
During administration care is taken to avoid leakage of the 
strongly hypertonic solution into the tissues. An average of ten 
minutes is required for injection of the full dose, the rapid ad- 
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ministration produdng^ peripheral vasodilatation and a sensation 
of warmth. The value of this treatment has not been established. 
Deproteinated pancreatic tissue extract occasionally serves to 
relieve the pain of intermittent claudication, perhaps by improv- 
ing the muscle metabolism; no beneficial effect on the failing 
drculation can be expected. This drug is given intramuscularly in 
doses of 5 c.c. daily for ten days, then 3 c.c. every other day for 
two to three weeks, and then at slightly increased inter\-als for 
another month. Ethyl ether, 25 c.c. in 1,000 c.c. of normal salt 
solution, slowly injected intravenously once daily for two courses 
of twelve injections each as suggested by Katz® will relieve pain 
and promote temporary circulatory improvement in occasional 
cases. Sodium tetrathionate, originally recommended by Theis 
and Freeland,® is said to reduce the Wscosity and clotting tend- 
ency of the blood and therefore to be of value during the acute 
episodes’' of Buerger's disease. It is administered intravenously 
in a dose of 0.6 Gm. in 10 c.c. of sterile distilled water, repeated 
three times weekly for several weeks. Tetraethyl ammonium 
chloride, when injected intramuscularly or intravenously, is sa'd 
to block the autonomic gangli^' temporarily; its possible place 
in diagnosis and management of peripheral vascular disease 
has not yet been established. Shute and associates®® have 
claimed promising results in treatment of early peripheral vascular 
disease and of thrombosis and thrombophlebitis by administra* 
tion of alpha-tocopherol (vitamin E) in repeated doses of 200 
to 300 mg. daily. The administration of anticoagulants such as 
heparin and dicumarol is obviously useless because of the chron- 
icity of the disease. 

Repeated procaine block of the regional s>'mpathetic gang- 
lia is of little or no therapeutic value In chronic occlusive arterial 
disease but is used as a therapeutic test (p. 763). Regional sym- 
pathetic ganglionectomy is most useful in treatment of early Buer- 
ger's disease,® acute arterial embolism, or following vascular sur- 
ger>',® although some improvement can be achieved in early 
arteriosclerotic disease of the lower extremity'® when arteriolar 
spasm is a factor*® in promoting the circulatory deficiencj'. It is of 
no value if gangrene is already present or if the collateral circula- 
torj* channels are insufficient; little benefit can be expected from 
sympathectomy in patients over 50 years of age and none in 
patients older than 60 years. Such measures as ligation of the 
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main venous channel of the extremity, division or alcohol injec- 
tion of the cutaneous nerve peripherally, and periarterial sym- 
pathectomy have been employed to increase circulation or to 
decrease pain but are of little or no proved value. 

Local ulcerations and areas of dry gangrene are treated ex- 
pectantly. General measures to improve circulation are con- 
tinued, local pressure is prevented, and as little as possible is 
done to the lesion to avoid trauma to the dangerously avascular 
surrounding skin. Antiseptic applications, which may cause 
irritation and coagulatlve necrosis, are contralndicate<l; ointments 
containing penicillin, nitrofurazone, or tyrothricin are accept- 
able, how ever. Application of red blood cells in powder or paste 
form has been adweated Best healing, of course, is obtained by 
improvement of blood supply; other measures are only pallia- 
tive. 

Amputation. — 

Preoperative Care . — WTien gangrene is present without in- 
fection (dry zansrene), amputation can be postponed for trial 
of conservative therapy and for accurate choice of level of ampu- 
tation. Conservative amputation is often possible in Buerger’s 
disease, in. which an adequate collateral circulation may be de- 
veloped. Removal of a gangrenous toe or portion of a foot is 
rarely successful in the more common arteriosclerotic gangrene, 
however; necrosis will dewlop in the wound and necessitate 
reamputation at a higher les’el. Amputation below the knee for 
arteriosclerotic gangrene of the foot is still advocated at times 
but has been generally abandoned in favor of supracondylar 
amputation. If below-knee amputation is performed in such 
cases, it Is wise to drape the thigh also so that amputation can be 
performed above the knee if the vessels at a lower level prove to be 
occluded. 

When infection is present (ae/ gangrene) and a trial of con- 
servative measures has failed to prevent its progression, amputa- 
tion may become necessary' as an enrcrgency measure to save life. 
Although some effort is made to control the metabolic disturbance 
in diabetic patients with mfectetl gangrene (p. 26C), operation is 
not delayed for more than a few hours for this reason if spread- 
ing cellulitis and sepsis have appeared. The most important 
consideration is the immediate removal of the necrotic infected 
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limb in such patients; administration of penicillin is begun, an 
infusion is given, and a blood transfusion is prepared. Although 
perhaps not strictly necessary, it is well to administer prophy- 
lactic doses of tetanus and gas bacillus antitoxins before opera- 
tion. The usual preoperative medication is given and the most 
suitable anesthetic chosen. As a rule, a gangrenous extremity 
with spreading infection is remo\-ed either by guillotine or open 
circular amputation, with skin traction applied immediately after 
operation and continuing during the postoperative period. Wlien 
the blood supply and the e.vtent of infection will permit, open 
amputation may be done below the knee, with closed supracon- 
dylar amputation as an elective procedure later. If the process is 
dangerously extensive, howewr, open amputation is done pri- 
marili' at the supracondylar level. 

Refrigeration . — When the patient with advanced or infected 
gangrene is too seriously ill to be an acceptable suigical risk, 
toxicity and pain can be reduced by packing the diseased limb in 
ice, either with or without a proximal tourniquet. Much discus* 
Eton has arisen concerning the best technique for this procedure 
and concerning the resulting physiologic effects. 

Reduction of tissue temperature by refrigeration produces 
certain definite results: (1) the rates of cellular metabolism and 
oxygen utilization are decreased, (2) the velocity of blood Row is 
decreased, (3) the rate of lymphatic absorption is diminished, (4) 
the conductivity of nerve endings and nen-e trunks is depressed 
or abolished, (5) the inflammatory' response to tissue irritants or 
bacterial infection is reduced, ai\d (6) the progress of wound heal- 
ing is delayed. Refrigeration of a painful gangrenous limb there- 
fore can be used to relieve pain, to produce surgical anesthesia, 
to delay the progress of infection and gangrene, and to diminish 
the absorption of toxins from the diseased area. Time can be 
to w.TWove. Kkn o? o \\\ 

patient; if refrigeration is maintained properly, operation can be 
postponed for a day or more. 

If the circulation is completely' blocked in a severely crushed 
or gangrenous unrefrigerated limb by means of a tourniquet 
placed well above the lesion, the absorption of toxic products 
and the local loss of plasma will be stopped. Extreme pain will 
result, however, and the gangrene and infection will continue to 
progress. If the tourniquet remains for more than six to eight 
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hours, such a limb must be amputated without preoperative re- 
lease of the constriction; removal of the tourniquet after pro- 
longed application will flood the circulation with toxins and 
produce a shocklike picture. Refrigeration of the damaged 
limb, however, will pennit prolonged use of a tourniquet without 
pain, combining the advantages of refrigeration with the cer- 
taint 3 ' of complete block of lymphatic and vascular absorption 
of toxins. 

Opinions differ concerning the viability of tissues treated by 
refrigeration and by tourniquet block. Allen,” who first ex- 
plored the clinical possibilities of the procedure, maintains 
with Crossmaii ” that viable tissues will not be damaged by re- 
frigeration with or without a tourniquet if cooling does not go 
below 40*F. For preparation of a poor-risk patient for operation, 
these authors advise application of icebags to surround the entire 
e.\tremity to a fevef weff above tfte site of the tourniquet, w fii'cfi js 
applied after refrigeration anesthesia has developed. Elastic gum 
rubber tubing (1.25 cm.) is used for the tourniquet, two complete 
turns being applied tightly. The two ends are held by a clamp, 
with a gau 2 e pad beneath to protect the skin. Before application 
of the tourniquet, the leg is elevated to drain out the blood, if 
infection Is present, this step is omitted. Refrigeration is con- 
tinued, a temperature near but not below •10®F. being maintained 
at skin level. Anesthesia Is complete within two to five hours. 
Operation may be performed at this time or dela>ed as long as 
desired if refrigeration is maintained properly. In the op- 
erating room the icebags are kept in place until preparations 
are complete; the extremity is then lifted out, cleaned, and 
draped. Amputation is made at a level several inches below the 
tourniquet, without necessity for supplemental^’ anesthesia. 
WTien the limb has been amputated, the tourniquet is released, 
blood vessels are ligated, and the incision is dosed. Ridiards” 
also remarks that the use of refrigeration w ith a tourniquet above 
the cho'^n site of amputation permits operation jn a bloodless 
and completely anesthetic field without additional anesthesia. 

Cayford and Pretty** agree to the value of refrigeration for 
producing anesthesia, reducing toxic absorption, and decreasing 
operative shock but feel that use of a tourniquet is not necesAarj- 
and may be follow e<l by dela>'ed wound healing. These authors 
have suggested another simple method of refrigeration: An in- 
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verted leg cradle is lined with rubber sheeting, extending from 
the region of the ischial tuberosity downward over the foot of the 
bed into a pail on the lloor. The bottom of the cradle is covered 
with a layer of chopped ice four inches thick, the limb is placed 
upon the ice, and enough ice is .added to surround the entire ex- 
tremity with a layer four inches thick from toes to upper thigh. 
Drainage of water is facilitated by elevation of the head of the 
bed, and melted ice is replaced at frequent intervals. Refrigera- 
tion for five hours is necessaty to produce sufficient anesthesia for 
thigh amputation but can be continued indefinitely if indicated. 
A tourniquet can be applied shortly after refrigeradon is begun 
or may be omitted, according to the preferences of the surgeon. 
The extremity remains packed in ice until ready for cleaning, 
draping, and amputation In the operating room After operation 
a pressure dressing is appllevl to the stump and three icebags are 
used to continue cooling, one icebag being removed each day, 

Large and Heinbecker” recognize the adv-antagesof refrigera- 
tion but cite e.xperimenial evidence to show that refrigeration is 
followed by delayed wound healing, increased risk of infection, 
and tissue damage proportionate to the duration of cooling. Al- 
though use of a tourniquet is stated to prolong the viability of the 
refrigerated ischemic tissues at the site of amputation, the ill 
effects of cooling are still to be expected. These authors therefore 
fa\x)r refrigeration nearly up to the knee, application of a tourni- 
quet below the knee in the refrigerated zone two to four hours 
later, and amputation above the knee under general or spinal 
anesthesia after twenty-four hours, when the general condition of 
the patient has been sufficiently improved. Amputation is per- 
formed through an unrefrigerated area and normal prompt 
liealing can be e.\pected. 

Regardless of which technique is employed, certain general 
prindples of refrigeration should be observed. Refrigeration will 
not save a nonviable limb but will amply relieve pain, reduce toxic 
absorption, and gain time for improvement of general condition. 
Neither salt nor ‘’dry ice” (solid carbon dio.xide) is evei adder! to 
the crushed ice; ice alone will reduce the limb temperature to 
40“ F., w hich is fully sufficient. Further reduction of temperature 
will cause freezing of the tissues, with permanent destruction. 
Also, if a tourniquet is applied to a refrigerated gangrenous limb, 
it should not be released until after amputation has been per- 
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formed, or sudden absorption of large quantities of toxic sub- 
stances will take place. 

Postoperative Care . — WHicn lire stump is closed by suture, 
drainage can be accompHshetl either by loose closure of the flaps 
or by use of a strip of rubber tissue in the angle of the wound. 
Gauze dressings are applied apd the stump is bound snugly but 
not tightly with an elastic bandage to minimize postoperative 
edema. The bandage is applied from below upward to prevent 
venous congestion from developing during bandaging. Following 
amputation below the knee, a posterior splint of plaster or wood 
is applied to prevent postoperative flexor spasm from producing 
flexion contracture. Drains are remo\’ed after forty-eight hours. 
WTien no drains are used, the original dressing is left in place for 
seven to ten days unless evidences of hemorrhage, infection, or 
excessive drainage appear. The patient is allowed out of bed in a 
wheel chair on the second day if no contraindications exist, and 
a full diet is ordered promptly. Penicillin may be given for several 
days for prophylaxis against Infection. 

Following guillotine or open amputation, the stump drains 
freely and frequent change of dressing is necessary. Because the 
wound edges are unsutured, skin margins soon become fixed in 
retraction by fibrosis and scarring and cannot subsequently be 
freed enough to cover the stump. For this rea^n some form of 
skin traction should be applied at the close of operation or within 
thirty-six hours at the latest. Continuous traction is maintained 
until the open end of the stump has been entirely covered with 
normal skin and healing is complete. Depending on the level at 
which open amputation was performed, final healing should occur 
within two to four weeks. Every’ effort is made to secure closure 
of the stump by skin traction; skin grafts will not suffice ewn as a 
temporary covering until secondary revision can be performeti. 

Skin traction can be applied either with adhesive tape straps 
or with circular stockinet of the appropriate size. Following 
amputation, a fine-meshed gauze dressing is placed upon the 
wound surface and ffie sibn of tAe e.\fremi'fy iV parnfed anjemd 
its entire circumference with evaporated compound tincture of 
benzoin or liquid adherent, beginning four to fiv'e inches above 
the level of amputation and extending to within oncinch above the 
wound edge. The upper end of a portion of stockinet (sixteen to 
twenty inches long) is slipped over the stump far enough to cov-er , 
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the painted area of skin, to which it is allowed to become ad- 
herent. Dressings are packed Ifehtly inside the stockinet against 
the wound, a spreader and rope are tied in the lower end of the 
stockinet, and the traction cord is carried over a pulley at the 
foot of the bed. Although less satisfactory than stockinet, ad- 
hesive tape straps may be used; one strap is affixed longitudinally 
to each aspect of the extremity and the four straps are attached 
to a spreader and traction cord. The inner surface of the lower 
portion of each strap is covered with adhesive tape, smooth 
side out, to prevent adherence to the wound and the dressings. 
Neither stockinet nor tape should be allowed to adhere to the 
skin for appraximately an inch above the wound edge; the free 
margin of sidn must be able to curl downward over the stump 
when traction is applied rather than remain adherent to the 
traction apparatus, which would then actually pull it away from 
the wound. 

Additional fluffed gauze is placed over the stump outside the 
traction dressing and an clastic bandage is applied snugly from 
below upward to minimize edema. A splint is not necessary, al- 
though the extremity may be supported with a small firm pillow 
proximal to the end of the stump. The patient is encouraged to 
move about freely: close attention is paid to maintenance of 
firm but comfortable traction at all times. The dressings are 
changed as necessary simply by releasing traction, removing the 
spreader, and renewing the gauze packs. The traction dressing 
itself can be removed and replaced without necessity for anal- 
gesic medication other than a dose of morphine. Care is taken to 
avoid contamination; change of traction straps or stockinet 
should be done in the operating room. 

Arteriovenous Fistula 

The physiologic effects which result from an abnormal 
arteriovenous communication depend upon the size and location 
of the \'essels involved, the size of the fistula, the volume of blood 
passing through the opening, and the duration of the disease. Al- 
though congenital lesions of this t>’pe occur, the commonest form 
of arteriovenous fistula is the type secondary to trauma, with 
damage to the walls of an artery and the accompanying I'ein or 
veins. 
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Diversion of arterial Uloocl directly into the \enous channels 
causes an initial fall in arjerial blood pressure and rise in venous 
pressure, nilh correppondinK incn*ast* in the pulse rate ami cardiac 
output. Capillary flow distal to the fistula is decreased, the ar- 
terial blood supply iniprows with lime as collateral ve.s.sels de- 
velop, but s’enous congestion remains, if the fistula is large, 
evidences of chronic venous stasis appear, with erlema, dusk}' 
pigmentation, venous distention, and chronic indurative ulcera- 
tions. In some cases the total blootl vtrfume increases, possibly 
in compensation for the drainage of blood out of the arterial 
circulation through the fistula. The sj-stolic blood pressure fin- 
ally rises to a normal level, although the diastolic pressure re- 
mains depressed. Cardiac enlargement may develop, probably 
from dilatation rather than hypertrophy, since normal cardiac 
dimensions are restoretl after operative closure of the fistula. 

Characteristic evidences of arteriovenous fistula include signs 
of chronic venous congestion distal to the lesion, with pain and a 
variable degree of interference with function in the affected ex- 
tremity. A thrill is palpable over the lesion and a continuous 
machincry-like bruit is audible upon auscultation. Increasing in 
intensity during systole and diminishing t)Ut still present during 
diastole. Temporar}- closure of a large arteriovenous fistula by 
digital pressure will produce the characteristic Nicoladoni-Bran- 
ham bradycardiac reaction, marked by a prompt rise In blood 
pressure and fall In pulse rate. Holman’* states that these effects 
probably are due to sudden distention of the left heart and 
aorta by the backing up of a large volume of blood which pre- 
viously was drained through the fistula. The consequent 
sharp rise in blood pressure stimulates the cardiac depressor 
nerN'e entlings in the aortic arch, causing a proportionate drop 
in pulse rate. These effects persist while the fistula is held closed ; 
release of pressure is followed by immediate restoration of blood 
pressure and pulse rate to their former levels. Permanent surgical 
closure of the fistula is followed by the same immediate effects, 
after Mhich the blood pressure returns slowly to a normal range. 

Preoperative studies of the circulation may l>c of value. 
An x-ray plate of the chest is made for demonstration of cardiac 
dilatation and forcomparison with arimilar x-ray film taken after 
postoperative circulatory readjustment is complete. The distal 
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arterial pulsations in the affected limb are noterl and compared 
with those in the opposite normal limb; osdilometric studies also 
may be made. The venous pressures in the two extremities are 
compared and the circulation times may prove of interest. Ar- 
teriography will permit localization of the lesion, demonstration 
of an aneurysmal sac if present, and visualization of at least a 
portion of the collateral vessels 

For arleriography of the lower extremity the patient is placed 
supine with a film under the^ approximate site of the lesion, 
and the inguinal area is cleaned and draped. The femora! artery 
is located by palpation just below the middle of the inguinal 
ligament and the overlying tissues are anesthetized w ith procaine. 
A syringe containing 20 c.c. of Diodrast or Neo-iopax with an 
intravenous needle (19 gauge) Is prepared, and arterial puncture 
is performed gently. When a strong pulsing backflow of bright 
red blood is obtained, the artery’ above the site of puncture is 
occluded by strong pressure with the fingers and the solution is 
injected fairly rapidly. The film is e.xposed as the last of the 
solution is introduced. Pressure on the artery is maintained 
until the film has been replaced and then is released for a second 
or two to allow the dye to be carried further distally. The artery 
is again occluded, and another roentgenogram is made. Arteri- 
ography in the upper e.xtremrty is performed similarly, a blood 
pressure cuff being useful if the fistula is located below the elbow . 
From 10 to 12 c.c. of the radiopaque medium will suffice for 
arteriography in the arm. Proper timing is necessary’ to secure 
satisfactory arteriograms, especially in the leg, since the dye is 
carried aw’ay so rapidly: one or two seconds delay may spoil the 
film. Care is taken to avoid spilling the solution into the tissues 
to avoid local soreness. Although sensitization to these iodine 
compounds is uncommon, it is a justifiable precaution to test for 
sensitivity by the conjunctival method before use. 

Se/ectfon of the optimum ftme for operation is of the greafcst 
importance: repair of an arterioA'enous fistula is not an emergency 
unless signsof continuing leakage into the tissues appear. Opera- 
tion is best delayed for at least three months following the pri- 
tnaiy* injury' to permit collateral circulation to rieveiop, to 
allow the hematoma to absorb and the surrounding inflanrmatory 
reaction to subside, and to allow' scarring and shrinkage of the 
fistula to take place. While restorative arteriorrhaphy Is the 
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operation of choice when possible,”’** quadruple ligation of the 
artery and vein with e.\cislon of the involved s^ment is most 
commonly performed. Presenceof collateral circulation sufficient 
to supply the needs of the limb after ligation of the involved 
arterial channel is therefore indispensable to the success of the 
operation. 

The extent of collateral circulation can be estimated in most 
cases by clinical examination alone: when doubt exists, the Matas- 
Moszkowicz test is emploj-ed. With the patient supine, a Matas 
compressor** is applietl over the artery at or just proximal 
to the site of the fistula (or aneuiysni) tightly enough to block 
the flow of blood. Complete occlusion of the vessel is confirmed 
by the absence of bruit on auscultation. The extremity is ele- 
vated gently and an Esmarch bandage is applied snugly, begin- 
ning at the digits and extending up to the compressor. After 
several minutes the Esmarch bandage is removed rapidly and the 
extremity placed horizontally; care is taken not to remove or 
displace the compressor. Return of blood flow to the extremity 
takes place through the collateral channels. If a pink flush 
reaches the digits within one to t«o minutes, the circulation is 
adequate; if three minutes or more are required, the collateral 
circulation is poor and arterial ligation is likely to lie followed by 
gangrene. Theresultsof the test may vary from time to time even 
in the same patient; repeated determinations are advisable. A 
compressor with a smalt head should be used to avoid blocking 
nearby collateral vessels during the test. 

When the collateral circulation is insufficient, some improve- 
ment may be attained by repeated procaine block of the regional 
sympathetic ganglia or, preferably, by sympathectomy. Further 
delay of operation may be advisable, with attempts to improve 
the accessorj' channels by application of the Matas compressor to 
the lesion several times daily for increasing periods of time. Use 
of the compressor for this purpose usually is more effective in 
management of aneurysm than of arlerio\-enous fistula. If evi- 
dence o1 unprox’ement does ntrt. apsaeai tA’i'W s/. 

such treatment, further attempts will be of little avail. 

In the operating room an Infusion is allowed to run 
slowly; since sudden profuse bleeding may take place, from I (o 2 
liters of blood must be available for immediate transfusion, with a 
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needle already in place for its administration. Efforts are made to 
secure and Hgate even the smallest bleeding vessels when post- 
operative heparinization is planned in order to avoid the danger 
of local hemorrhage. 

While arteriorrhaphy with reconstruction of the lumen 
affords the best result in suitable cases, it may be followed by 
thrombosis. Depression of the clotting time by administration 
of heparin or of dicumarol” until healing has occurred will afford 
protection against intra-arterial clotting; if anticoagulant therapy 
is instituted, however, the usual precautions are taken against 
overdosage and postoperative hemorrhage. Quadruple ligation 
with excision of the fistula is safe and satisfactory in most cases, 
although it is often followed by vascular insufficiency, with pain 
on exercise, coldness and pigmentation of the skin, and atrophy 
or even gangrene of the extremity. 

Following operation loose dressings are applied to main- 
tain warmth but constriction is to be avoided ; a light splint may 
be incorporated in the dressing to prewnt motion. The limb is 
kept in a horizontal position under a cradle, although no heat is 
applied. Close watch is kept for signs of early postoperati\‘e 
bleeding, deficient peripheral circulation, or late secondary 
hemorrhage. Activity is restored to the affected Hmb slowly. 
Lumbar or dorsal sympathectomy may be performed after opera- 
tion,* if not before, to insure maximum opening of the collateral 
blood channels when there is some doubt of the competency of 
the collateral circulation. Sympathetic ganglion block and 
sympathectomy are perfonnetl only when indicated; neither 
procedure should be used as a routine in all patients requiring 
vascular surgeiy. 
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Chapter 24 


GYNECOLOGIC SURGERY 

As in other t>'pes of sui^erj’, the results achieved in operative 
g>’necology are improved by close attention to the details of 
preoperative and postoperatiw care. The average patient in 
good general physical condition requires little special preparation 
unless an extensive procedure is planned. Many gynecologic 
patients, however, are in the older age groups, others are sub- 
standard risks because of obesity, nutritional defidency, or chronic 
anemia, and others present special problems because of acute 
or chronic infection or scarring involving the pelvic organs or the 
urinary tract. 


Preoperalive Care 

A detailed history' is secured, particularly with respect to the 
patient's menstrual function, marital state, record of preg- 
nandes, and urinary symptoms. The date, duration, and charac- 
teristics of the last menstrual period, the preceding menstrual 
period, and any intemienstrual bleeding are noted; frequently an 
accurate diagnostic impression can be reachetl only by considera- 
tion of the type of bleeding and possibility of pregnancy in as- 
sodation with the findings on physical examination. Frequently 
the vagueness of the complaints and a consideration of the per- 
sonality of the patient will indicate the need for a psychiatric 
consultation rather than for a surgical operation. If the patho- 
logic condition is not clear cut and definite, a long and detailed 
history should be obtained, with particular reference to the com- 
pleteness of sexual satisfaction, the existence of mental or emo- 
tional strain in relations with the husband or other members of 
the household, and the presence of tension or frustration with 
respect to outside occupations or interests. Conflicts of these 
types arc all too frequently the basis for sy’mptoms which lead to 
repeated operations in the hope of finding a cure, with resultant 
aggravation of symptoms rather than relief. On the other hand, 
it is never justifiable to label syTOptoms as functional until after 
a thorough examination has been made. 
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A full history is taken of previous operations; the date of 
operation, type and duration of preceding symptoms, nature of 
operation, duration of convalescence, and degree of relief are 
noted. It is always advantageous to secure a summary of the 
operative notes from the hospital at which the operation was 
performed, inclurling the date, findings at operation, and a full 
description of the surgical procedure. Finally, a complete history 
is taken to determine the possible presence and extent of disease 
in other systems of the body, particularly the urinary system. 

Complete physical examination is performed. If pelvic 
examination is un.satisfactorj’ l>ecause of the patient’s inability 
to relax the abdominal nmscles, the examination is repeaterl 
under sodium i>entotha\ anesthesia unless enough evidence is 
present to warrant operation without further confirmation. In 
the latter case, pelvic examination is perfonned In the operating 
room after anesthesia has been induced. UTien the diagnostic 
possibilities include ectopic pregnancy or acute pelvic inflamma- 
tory disease, the examination should be matle as gently and with 
as little manipulation as possible: rough handling may cause 
sudden bleeding or spread of infection. When a tentative diag- 
nosis has been reached, the plan of procedure should be discussed 
with both the patient and her husband if the proposed operation 
will interfere with the posabillty of future pregnancj'. In some 
cases it Is best to postpone an elective gynecologic operation until 
after the patient has completed her family. In any case, after 
the situation has been explained, permission should be secured to 
perform whatever operative procedure appears to be necessary’ 
in the best judgment of the surgeon after the abdominal cavity 
has been opened. 

As a rule, surgery for peMc inflammatory disease is not per- 
formetl until after the infection has subsided and the patient has 
been afebrile for at least six months. If a thorough bimanual 
pelvic examination after this interval produces a significant 
temperature rise within twenty-four hours, operation is again 
deferred. Surgery performed while active inflammation is 
present is technically diflicult and Is likely to result in extension 
of infection, production of widespread adhesions, and injury to 
the bovvel, with ileus, gcneralweci peritonitis, or fecal fistula. 
UTiile a slight elevation of temperature follow'ing preoperative 
pelvic examination does not necessarily contraindicate operation. 
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a moderate to severe postoperative reaction can be expected. 
The sedimentation rate has been suggested as a good preopera- 
tive index of acti\nty of pelvic inflammatory' disease, operation 
to be delaj'ed until the sedimentation rate is normal.* 

Complicating disease of other organs is investigated fully 
when present. If there is evidence of cardiac disease or hj^er- 
tension, an x-ray plate of the chest and an electrocardiogram 
are secure<l; exercise tolerance and breath-holding tests also are 
made. In most cases neither nor heart disease alone are 
contraindications to operation; cardiac patients or patients in 
the older age groups with prolapse or pelvic tumors are made far 
more comfortable by operation, when possible. A catheterized 
specimen of urine is examined routinely; when impairment of 
renal function is suspected, further investigation is made by 
means of phenolsulfonphthalein excretion, Fishberg concentra- 
tion, and urea clearance tests, and the nonproiein nitrogen level 
of the blood is determined. In aged, obese, or debilitated pa* 
dents, the hippuric acid excretion (Quick), cephalin-cholesterol 
flocculation, and bromsulfalein excretion tests are of value in 
detecting deficiencies in liver function. Routine blood studies 
before major operation should include red cell, white cell, and 
differential counts and hemoglobin and hematocrit determina* 
tions; Wassermann or Kahn tests also are often informative. 
Bleeding, coagulation, and prothrombin times are determined 
in patients who give a history of excessix'e or prolonged bleeding. 
Cross matching for transfusion, always necessary’ before major 
operations or in anemic patients, now* includes routine Rh type 
determination in most hospitals; this procedure must not be 
omittet! if the patient is in the child-bearing age or has had blood 
transfusions previously. 

Aged patients require particularly careful consideration. 
Before surgeiy' is advised, the possible benefits of operation are 
evaluated with respect to the expected increase in morbidity and 
mortality rates due to the effects of age. As a rule, the least 
taxing procedure that will accomplish a satisfactory result is 
to be preferred in poor-risk patients; when the life e.xpectancy is 
short, it is better simply to pronde relief for the infirm individual 
than to strive for complete cure with the danger of increased 
operative risk. 
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The average g>'necologic patient requires little more than 
local preparation before operation. When an extensive pro- 
cedure is planned upon a poorly nourished patient, however, it 
is well to postpone operation if possible until an improvement 
in general health can bo effected. High protein, high carbohy- 
drate, high vitamin diet (3,000 to 4,000 calories) is prescribed 
with therapeutic doses of vitamins B complex and C each day, 
and the patient la urged to take lai^e quantities of fluid. UTien 
significant anemia is present, whole blocd transfusions are given 
before operation until the red cell count and hematocrit level 
are within the normal range, and more blocd is secured for trans- 
fusion during and immediately after operation. Obese patients, 
like undernourished patients, have a greater tendency to develop 
complications ; if operation can be delayed w ith safety, it is often 
w'orth while to place the patient on a high protein-low- fat reduc- 
ing diet, with added vitamins. 

Oral and upper respiratory tract infections are cleared be- 
fore operation Chronic urinary tract infections are treated 
actively to prevent postoperative acute exacerbation: such in- 
fections frequently are found in patients with cystocele or pro- 
cidentia because of the long-standing presence of re.sidual urine. 
Before operation for repair of c>’stocele or uterine prolapse is 
undertaken, a routine check for chronic c>-stitis is made; if 
bladder infection is present, operation is deferred until the in- 
fection is cleared. 

Efforts are made to clear the x-aginal tract of leucorrheal 
discharge; douches of normal salt solution, mercuric chloride 
(1:20,000), aqueous Zephiran (1:2,000), or potassium perman- 
ganate (1:5,000) are used several times a day for several days 
l)efore operation. More prolonged treatment occasionally Is 
necessary, chronic cervidtis may require cauterization, with 
delay of operation until healing, and Trichomonas infection 
or moniliasis sometimes is sufficiently pronounced to warrant 
a preliminary course of therapy. Asloughingor infected cervical 
or endometrial polyp may cause contamination during hysterec- 
tomy; it may be best to postpone operation until the polyp has 
been removed and local healing has occurred. 

Plastic operations performed on patients still in the men- 
strual age are done in the first half of the menstrual cycle rather 
than in the latter two weeks, to allow’ healing before onset of the 
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next period. Plastic operations performed on patients past the 
menstrual age may be much more difficult technically; senile 
changes dex'elop in the \*aginal mucosa after the menopause, 
with atrophy, thinning, and decreased \-asCularity. In this 
state the tissues are fragile, drj’, and inelastic; healing is retarded, 
and postoperati\-e wound infection and separation are more 
likely to develop. Preoperative use of \'nginal suppositories 
containing estrogenic substance are of definite \'alue in such pa- 
tients, the vaginal mucous membranes being restored temporar- 
ily to their healthy normal premenopausal state. Suppositories 
containing 0.5 mg. stilbestrol or 2,000 I.U. or more of estrogenic 
substance are used nightly for three to four weeks before opera- 
tion and, if indicated, for two or more weeks thereafter. 

Bleeding due to endometrial hyperplasia or to anovulatory 
cycles can often be controlled temporarily by testosterone pro- 
pionate, 25 mg., administered intramuscularly e\ery two or three 
days for several doses; the same medication will frequently cause 
a wiable degree of temporary regression in the scattered im- 
plants in endometriosis, faciltlatmg operative attack. 

Patients scheduled to undergo repair of a ^ecto^'aginal 
fistula or of a perineal laceration which has involved the anal 
sphincter are kept on a nonrestdue soft or liquid diet for a week 
before and two weeks after operation. Either sulfasuxidine or 
sulfathalidine is given in full dosage during the same period. 
Other measures of preoperative and postoperative care do not 
differ from those outlined premusly for surgical repair of the 
anal sphincter. 

As a routine measure in the average case, a tap water enema 
and a short -acting barbiturate such as Nembutal or Seconal 0.1- 
Gm. (gr. are given the night before operation, and nothing 
is permitted by mouth after midnight. In the morning a similar 
dose of the barbiturate is given one and a half hours before 
operation and an appropriate dose of morphine and scopolamine 
(or atropine) is administered a half hour before induction of 
anesthesia. 

In the Operating Room 

Preparation of the patient in the operating room varies ac- 
cording to the preference of the surgeon. In any case it is ad- 
visable to shave the entire abdomen and perineum, even though 
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vaginal operation alone is planned. If laparotomy becomes 
necessary unexpectedly either as a procedure of choice or of 
necessity, time is saved and contamination avoided if prepara- 
tion has already been made. Another measure of primary' im- 
portance, occasionally overlooked even in the most smoothly 
functioning operating room, is preoperattve catheterization of 
the bladder. Even though the patient voids before being brought 
to the operating room, there often is an unavoidable delay before 
operation is begun, and the bladder may again fill with urine. 
If catheterization is unthinkingly omitted, the partially filled 
bladder may be injured when the abdominal indsion is made and, 
in any case, will interfere with performance of the operation. 
Catheterization then must be done beneath the drapes by an 
assistant, w’ith the risk of contamination of both the field of oper- 
ation and the bladder itself. Occasionally, ev'en though properly 
emptied during preparation, the bladder will become distended 
during the course of a prolonged operation, particularly if in- 
fusions are administered. For these reasons some surgeons prefer 
to insert a rubber catheter before laparotomy and to tape it to the 
patient’s thigh, insuring drainage until the operation is completed. 
Before removal of such a catheter, 1 ounce of Mercurochrome 
(0.5 per cent) or of lioric acid (4 per cent) Is instilled. Cathe- 
terization in the operating room is routine after operation in all 
procedures during which the bladder might have been injured. 

An infusion is started at the beginning of every major opera- 
tion, so that a blood transfusion can be given without loss of 
time if necessary. While transfusion is not required in most 
cases, it is advisable to be prepared to administer blood promptly 
'if an emergency should arise. 

Postopcrallvo Care 

Routine measures of postoperative care do not differ from 
those employed following other suigical procedures of equal 
extent. Sedation is aclvieveil with morphine, 10 to 16 mg. (gr. 
1/6 to 1/4), or with another narcotic in equiv'alent dosage, to lie 
administered as soon as the patient regains consciousness and 
becomes restless and uncoraforuble. Small or aged patients 
lequire proportionately smaller doses of narcotic medication. 
Additional doses are necessary at interv’als during the first two 
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postoperative da5's. Although too large or too frequent doses 
of opiates are inadvisable, enough should be supplied to make 
the patient comfortable during the day or two following opera- 
tion; in many cases an uncomplaining patient is allowed to go 
too long with pain that can and should be relie^d. The tendency 
of morphine to produce nausea in many patients should be re- 
membered. When the postoperative reaction is over, simple 
analgesics are substituted and a short-acting barbiturate is 
ordered for use at bedtime each ewning if necessary. 

Nausea and vomiting disappear in most cases within several 
hours after recowry from anesthesia. If these symptoms per- 
sist, gastroduodenal suction is instituted, the tube being re- 
mowd when the amount of gastric drainage has become small 
and peristalsis is beginning to return. Postanesthetic nausea 
and vomiting sometimes are due to dehydration; prompt ad- 
ministration of an infusion of 1,000 c.c. of dextrose (5 per cent) 
in distilled water may reliew the distress without necessity for 
passage of a stomach tube. On the other hand, persistence of 
vomiting and paresis of the bowel in spite of gastric suction 
drainage may indicate the need for intubation with a Miller- 
Abbott tube. Occasionally, mechanical intestinal obstruction 
will develop following adhesion of loops of small bow-el to the 
rough surfaces left at the field of operation- Evidences of ob- 
struction of this type may not be marked; the sjmptoms of 
mechanical block may merge continuously with the symptoms 
of prolonged postoperative intestinal paresis, which occurs so 
commonly following abdominal operations. When gastric suc- 
tion drainage must be continued for more than three or four 
days and no flatus is passed during this time, the possibility of 
either mechanical intestinal obstruction or paralytic ileus must 
be considered and investigated. It is often advisable to in- 
troduce a Miller-Abboit tube immediately after operation if 
evtensiw adhesions have been divided, large raw surfaces haw 
been left, or active inflammation is present; intubation of the 
small bowel in such cases may prewnt the development of in- 
testinal obstruction. 

Insertion of a rectal tube and use of a water and glycerine 
enema (p. 127) as necessary to encourage eN’acualion of flatus 
are routine orders following gynecologic surgerj’ in many hos- 
pitals, although neither measure should be used following opera- 
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tions involving the anal sphincter, (lie perineum, or the rectum. 
A large enema is not giten in any surgical cast until at least fite 
days hate passed. 

After recovery from anesthesia, the patient's position is 
changed completely every hour when awake, inhalations of 
carbon dioxide are giv-en hourly when indicated, dcep-hreafhing 
exercises are taken under the direct supervisicm of an attendant, 
and active exercises of the legs and feet at frequent interx-als are 
insisted upon even though the patient may reluctant. Many 
surgeons haxe adopted the practice of early ■ambulation follow- 
ing gj-necologic surgery, allowing the patient to be helped out of 
bed from twenty-four to forty-eight hours after operation. Two 
or three steps are taken wi^h assistance on the first occasion, 
and the patient is helped to walk a short distance several times 
daily thereafter; by the fourth or fifth day unsupported ambu- 
lation IS the rule and the patient is able to go to the bathroom. 
It is not adv isable to allow the patient to sit up in a chair during 
this time, however. Collms’advocates (he use of cotton sutures 
in vagina! plastic operations about the bladder and urethra, 
stating that patients can be gotten out of bed safely the day 
after such operations, encouraging spontaneous voiding and 
rendering unnecessary the use of retention catheters. Although 
early ambulation apparently shortens convalescence and does 
not endanger the success of (he operative repair, many surgeons 
still prefer to keep the patient In bed for ten to fourteen dap 
following either laparotomy or e,\icns»ve colporrbaphy 
' An average daily intake of 2,500 to 3,500 c.c. of fluid is 
maintained. iVIost of the fluid given l>y infusion is supplied as 
dextrose (5 per cent) in distilled water; since the daily salt re- 
quirement is satisfied with from 5 to 8 Gni. of sodium chloride, 
not more than 1,000 c.c. of normal salt solution (0.89 per cent 
sodium cidoride) is given each day. Adnilrtistration of larger 
quantities of salt may result in salt retention with subclinical 
edema and waterlogging of the tissues Infusions as well as 
transfusions are given more slowly to aged patients or p.-itient« 
viith cardiac disease; if evidences of venous congestion, dppnea, 
or pulmonary edema appear, the flow of fluid is stopped at once, 
Unless the patient is able to take sufficient quantities of fluid by 
mouth, an accurate record is kept of the fluid intake and output; 
enough fluid is supplied to keep the total daily urinary output 
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within the optimum range of I to I liters. Blood transfusions 
are of the greatest ^■alue in seriously ill patients or patients 
with ad\'anad malnutrition. 

Urinary retention is particularly frequent following gyneco- 
logic operations. Catheterization is performed immediately 
after operation, and I ounce of hfercurochrome (0.5 per cent) is 
instilled into the bladder to encourage spontaneous voiding 
subsequently (p. 329). After return to the ward the patient is 
catheterized every eight hours unless at least 150 to 200 c.c. of 
urine are passed at a single voiding during each such interN-al of 
time. It is not always safe, howe\'er, to defer catheterization 
for so long; the bladder may fill with urine in an hour or two 
after an infusion is given, and overdislention can develop long 
before the next scheduled time for routine catheterization 
arrives. Following operation the sensation of bladder fullness 
may be entirely absent, especially when narcotics are given for 
pain; marked overfilling may occur without discomfort, or per- 
haps simply with a sense of vague lower abdominal distress and 
genera! restlessness. The usual measures to encourage spontaneous 
voiding are employed, although catheterization should not be 
postponed unduly long. Overflow incontinence also may occur, 
W'ith voiding of an ounce or two of urine at frequent intervals, 
the bladder remaining tensely distended despite passage of rela- 
tively large amounts of urine in total. Some patients void 
promptly and without difficulty after operation; others may re- 
quire catheterization at intervals for eight to twelve days after 
operation. In general, patients who are allowed out of bed 
promptly %vill recover urinary control more quickly, although 
this is not in\'ariably true. 

\\Tien the patient is unable to void and requires catheteri- 
zation on more than three successh-e occasions, it is advisable 
to insert a retention bladder catheter. The catheter is remo\’ed 

hours later, the bladder is catheterized at once to note the 
possible presence of residual urine. If inability to void persists 
or a significant amount of residual urine is present, the retention 
catheter is replaced for a day or two. As a rule, occasional 
catheterization will be needed after the ordinary vaginal plastic 
repair of cyatocele or urethrocele, but a retention catheter w it! 
not be required unless the bladder has been injured accidentally 
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during operation. A retention catheter, although not strictly 
necessary, may be used as a routine for several days following 
operations for proiap««, induding vaginal hysterectomy, the 
Wertheim-Watkins interposition operation, and the Manchester- 
Fothergill operation, as well as following repair of an e-vtensive 
cystocele or a third degree perineal laceration. When such a 
catheter is used, it should l»e taped to the thigh and connected 
to a rubber tube passing beneath the thigh ard into a bedside 
drainage bottle (Fig. 19). When catheterization is repeated 
frequently, or residual urine is present, or a retention catheter is 
used, prophylactic doses of sulfadiazine or sulfacctimide are 
administered. 

Diet in tiie average case is amplified as rapidly as possible. 
A surgical liquid diet is given after postanesthetic nausea dis- 
appears, a soft diet is begun on the third day, and a full diet is 
allowed as soon as the patient desires it. Infusions of protein 
hydrolysate and high protein dietary supplements orally or by 
stomach tube are given as indicated in severely malnourished 
or seriously ill patients. After repair of a rectovaginal fistula 
or of a complete tear of the anal sphincter, a nonresidue liquid or 
soft diet is supplied for ten days; during this time the siilfasu-xi- 
dine or sulfathalidine begun before operation is continued in 
half or full dosage and an opiate (for example, paregoric in small 
doses twice daily) is given to maintain constipation. When ten 
to tweh'e days hax'e passed, a mild saline laxatK'e such as milk 
of magnesia (15 c.c. twice daily) is given until a soft stool is 
obtained. A liquid stool is undesirable; tenesmus may result, 
with excessive strain on the area of operative repair. 

The time lor remo\*al of drains varies according to the 
purpose served by the drain. The vaginal sponge inserted fol- 
lowing dilatation and curettage of the uterus is remo\-cd after 
twenty-four hours; cigarette drains are withdrawn from the pre- 
vesical space of Retzius after forty-eight hours, and rubber drains 
used in the superficial layers of the abdominal incision also are 
removed after two days. When \*aginal drainage is used follow- 
ing abdominal total hj-stenectomy, the cigarelte drain is with- 
drawn in four to six days according to the preference of the 
surgeon. It is a worth-while precaution to note on the patient's 
chart the number, tj-pe, and location of drains used at operation 
and the date when eadi is removed. The patient should alwa>’s 
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be examined before discharge from the hospital for the possible 
presence of overlooked unrcmowd drains, especially in the 
\’aginal tract. 

Pain and discomfort follow-ing perineal operations are de- 
creased by local use of a heat lamp for one hour three times 
daily. With improv'ement in quality and strength of suture 
material in recent years, silk, totton, or fine (00 to 0000) chromic 
catgut can be used for vaginal plastic procedures, the post- 
operative discomfort being considerably diminished in severity 
and duration by the finer suture material. If nonabsorbable 
sutures are used, they are remowd after twebe days; catgut 
sutures are permitted to absorb spontaneously. No \’agina! 
drains or sponges are used following colporrhaphy, since bleeding 
is slight; moreover, gauze drains are likely to become entangled 
in projecting suture ends upon withdrawal. Vulvar pads also 
are unnecessary in these cases; they are as likely to retain in- 
fected material in contact with the suture lines as to prevent 
soiling by unsterile surfaces and objects. The \*uK’a and peri- 
neum are irrigated with potassium permanganate (1:5,000), 
boric acid (4 per cent), or aqueous Zephiran (1:2,000) solution 
following urination or defecation on each occasion, and the 
heat lamp is used to dry the area thoroughly. The use of douches 
is optional; if administered, douches should be given gently with 
a small soft rubber catheter. In some cases the administration 
of vaginal suppositories of estrogenic substance, instituted pre- 
operatis'ely to encourage increased vascularity of the vaginal 
mucosa, may be continued after operation until full healing has 
occurred. 

Postoperative Complications 

Postoperative hemorrhage Is more common following 
\'aginal operations than follow'ing bparotomy. Hemorrhage 
appears primarily within six to fourteen hours after operation 
or secondarily after ten to fourteen days. For treatment the 
vagina is packed, the foot of the bed is elevated eighteen Inches, 
morphine is given bj'podermically in full dosage or slowly intra- 
venously in half dosage, and a blood transfusion is administered 
promptly. If hypoprothrombinemia is present or qven sus- 
pected, a soluble menadione derivative is giN'en parenterally 
(2 to 5^mg.). Supporti\’e measures are suffiaent to stop the 
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bleeding In most cases, although it is occasionally necessary to 
return the patient to the operating room for control of bleeding 
by suture. 

Use of anticoagulants such as heparin and dicumarol in 
prophylaxis of venous thrombosis occasionally may result in 
seepage of blood, particularly into areas of vaginal plastic repair. 
When anticoagulant therapy is planned, it should not be begun 
until at least six hours following operation in order to permit 
secure clot formation in the divided vessels. Continued bleeding 
due to the effects of anticoagulants can be stopped promptly by a 
transfusion of fresh whole blood (p. 392); further use of such drugs 
is postponed for at least twenty-four hours. Small hematomas 
will absorb spontaneously over a period of several T\eeks; large 
hematomas are evacuated under anesthesia in the operating 
room. 

Pulmonary atelectasis and secondary bronchopneumonia 
are most common in elderly patients, in whom decreased vital 
capacity, chronic bronchopulmonary infection, pulmonary fibro- 
sis, and anemia are likely to be present. Prophylaxis by ad- 
ministration of carbon dioxide inhalations, frequent changes of 
position, deep-breathing e.xercises, vigorous movements of the 
legs, and early ambulation will be sufficient in most cases. If 
evidence of atelectasis should appear, treatment is instituted 
promptly by carbon dioxide inhalations, induced coughing, tra- 
cheobronchial suction if necessary, and administration of peni- 
cillin or sulfadiazine in full dosage. Pulmonary atelectasis is 
especially dangerous in aged patients, in whom a fatal secondary 
bronchopneumonia can speedily develop. 

Phlebotliromboais, tliromboplileliilis, and piilmonar} 
embolism have always been relatively frequent in gynecologic 
patients. For early recognition of venous thrombosis, the legs 
and feet should be examined daily as a routine and the chart 
inspected for unevplalncd minor elevations of temperature and 
pufse rate, ft is highly important to rasktcn \-igorous exercising 
movements of the feet and legs at frequent intervals throughout 
each day, lieglnning immediately after recoverj' from anes- 
thesia. ‘All the well-recognized measures of prophylaxis against 
venous clot formation should be taken os a routine; in occasional 
cases prophylaxis with a full course of heparin or diatmarol is 
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4idvisable. In many climes ^\hich report a high incidence of 
postoperative venous tlirombosb, bilateral ligation of the super- 
ficial femoral veins is performed at the time of operation in aged 
patients, in patients with cardiac disease, and in patients with 
large pelvic tumors. Collins and associates^ ha\e pointed out 
that swelling of one or both legs obserNed before operation in 
patients wdth pelvic tumors may be due not to wnous obstruc- 
tion by direct pressure but to fully de%'eIoped preoperative 
phlebothrombosis. These authors report that fivT fatal emboli 
in a series of nvelve deaths from pulmonary' embolism occurred 
preoperatively in patients being prepared for removal of pelvic 
tumors presumably ousing peripheral edema by pressure. 

Perforation of the uterus during curettage is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence. If the uterus is uninfected, the damage is 
minimal, and the accident is recognized at once, a sterile sponge 
is inserted into the vagina and the patient is returned to her 
room. If the perforation is large, or the curette has passed 
through the uterine wall more than once, or there is a possibility 
that damage to the intestine has occurred. laparotomy is per- 
formed immediately. WTien perforation occurs during removal 
of infected clots or retained products of conception followirg 
septic abortion, hysterectomy is done at once. Since curettage 
is not often done for this indication, the accident is correspond- 
ingly uncommon. In any case penicillin and sulfadiazine are 
administered in full therapeutic dosage for a week or more, the 
initial dose being given in the operating room without loss of time. 

Fecal fistula may develop following separation of inflam- • 
matory adhesions between the small or large bowel and the pelvic 
organs. Such diseases as pelvic inflammatory disease, tubo- 
ovarian abscess, tuberculosis of the genital tract, endometriosis, 
carcinoma, or degenerating fibromyomas are likely to cause such 
dense fixation of the diseased organs to adjacent structures that 
dean separation without damage maybe impossible. If the bowel 
wall is traumatized during operation, the defect is repaired by 
suture or resection or is esUeriortzed- Extensive areas of damage 
in the sigmoid or rectosigmoid that cannot be exteriorized follow- 
ing repair should be protected by temporary establishment of a 
complete transverse colostomy. As a prophylactic measure it 
may be advisable to leave two cigarette drains down to the 
pelvic cavity at operation following injury to the bowel with 
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gross peritonea! contarnmation; such drains are brought along 
the lateral wall of the abdominal cavity and out through a small 
lateral abdominal stab wound, to a\-oid contact with the small 
intestine. Care is taken not to place the ends of the drains in 
contact wifh bowel or with suture lines. 

An unrecognized or insufficiently repaired area of damage 
to the bowel is likely to cause postoperative peritonitis or fecal 
fistula. As the intestinal leakage accumulates and bacterial 
growth takes place, a spreading abscess develops and drains 
into the peUnc cavity, the general peritoneal cavity, or the ab- 
dominal incision. Evacuation of the abscess may be followed 
either by spontaneous healing or by a fecal fistula. In either 
case an extensive wound infection of a mixed type will dewlop, 
with drainage of purulent material having a fecal odor. Wound 
infection due to colon organisms can be differentiated from a 
small fecal fistula by oral administration of methylene blue or 
charcoal: larger fistulas can be identified at once by expulsion 
of Intestinal gas and feces. Administration of sulfasuxidinc or 
sulfathalldine, as well as penicillin or sulfadiazine, is begun at 
once in all cases. Streptomycin is gu-en If the general toxic 
reaction Is severe or if spreading peritonitis or septicemia de- 
velop. UTien external drainage is not fully effecti\'e or when 
the fecal discharge is copious, a complete transx'erse colostomy 
should be performed promptly. Most fecal fistulas occurring 
secondarily to gynecologic operations will close spontaneously 
in time; in any case surgical repair should not be attempted in 
less than sue to twelve months. 

Although intestinal fistulas de\-eIoping within the peritoneal 
cavity are the most dangerous to life, other typesof fistulas may 
appear and cause considerable annoyance. Vesicovaginal fistula 
may occur following anterior x-aginal plastic operations or total 
hysterectomy, rectovaginal fistula may complicate posterior 
colporrhaphy, and rectovaginal or rectocen’ical fistula occasion- 
ally may develop after injury to the rectum during hysterectomy. 

The ureter may be crushed or ligated accidentally in the course 
of hysterectomy (especially total) or removal of a deep intra- 
llgamentary tumor; it is advisable to place a catheter in each 
ureter before radical total li)^(ercctomy or remo\-al of a tumor 
which has become fixed in thepdvs. Identification of therourse 
of the ureter by dissection during operation is not always an 
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entirety harmless procedure; much of the ureteral blood supply 
may be stripped from its walls, with subsequent sloughing and 
fistula formation. Occasionally, accidental ligation of a ureter 
will be followed by atrophy of the kidney without production of 
symptoms; in most cases pain develops in the region of the ob- 
structed kidney and a palpable lender mass appears. Retention 
of urine in the kidney pelvns under pressure will produce pyelitis 
if bacteria are present: the usual symptoms of upper urinary tract 
infection appear but fail to respond to treatment. Symptoms of 
intractable pyelitis, with or without pyuria, occurring in the 
early postoperative period should always suggest the possibility 
of ureteral block, whether due to a ligature or to some other 
cause. Ureteral catheterization Is attempted as soon as in- 
tensive medical therapy proves ineffective; if the catheter can- 
not be passed beyond the obstruction, a temporary nephrostomy 
may be necessary. It is not adnsable to perform a second 
laparotomy for repair of the injured ureter until at least six w eeks 
have passed, In order to allow the patient to regain sufficient 
strength to withstand the possibly prolonged operation of ureteral 
repair and to permit the inflammatory reaction about thedamaged 
ureter to subside. Frequently, spontaneous cessation of urinarj’ 
leakage will occur as a result either of ureteral occlusion or, 
less commonly, of healing. 

Crushing of the ureter during hysterectomy may cause 
pyelitis due to obstruction, folloned by leakage of urine through 
the vagina as sloughing of the damaged segment occurs. Free 
drainage of urine through the fistula is followed by subsidence of 
the pyelitis, which may recur if the fistulous tract becomes 
blocked for any reason. Differentiation between ureterovaginal 
and vesicovaginal fistula can be made most simply by catheteri- 
zation of the bladder and introduction of a sterile dilute solution 
of methylene blue. If the vaginal drainage is clear, the fistula 
is ureteral; if colored blue, the urine is leaking from a vesical 
fistula. Ureteral catheterization and intravenous pyelography 
will permit accurate localization of the ureteral defect. As 
in the case of ureteral ligation, temporary nephrostomy is 
advisable if drainage of urine is obstructed and untoward symp- 
toms develop; if drainage is free, the patient is observe<l until 
healing occurs or conditions are optimal for corrective surgery. 
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Repair of vesicovaginal fistula is delayed for perhaps six 
months after development of the defect, the tissues must be 
firm, healthy, and nomiafly vascular, with no remaining edema, 
infection, or inflammation. If the fistula recurs following opera- 
tive repair, another,sinii!ar interval of time should be allmvecl to 
pass before a second attempt at repair is made: operation through 
tissue which has not completely healed following the previous 
repair is almost certain to be unsuccessful again. Since each 
operative failure adds to the tissue damage, increases the extent 
of the fistula, and renders future .surgery more difficult, repair 
should not be attempted until conditions are optimum for a 
successful result. 

Both the patient and the surgeon are understandably an.xious 
to secure closure of the fistula at the earliest possible moment 
because of the annoying or even incapacitating constant urinary 
leakage. Pads and tampons are of little help and a retention 
catheter is scarcely practical. An apparatus which may prove 
helpful has been suggested by Castallo*; a mushroom catheter Is 
passed through a small hole in (he center of a contraceptive vag- 
inal diaphragm of the proper size and the catheter tip is cut off 
to leave a flange, which is cemented to the inside of thedome. 
With the apparatus in place, the catheter can be adjusted to 
drain into a baby-sized hot-water bottle strapped to the am- 
bulatory patient's thigh, or Into a bottle at the side of the bed. 
In any case, sitz baths are taken regularly and douches contain- 
ing 45 c.c. of vinegar to 2 quarts of water are used frequently to 
keep the vagina and vulva clean of urinary serliment and crystals 
of urinary salts. 

Operative repair is usually performed by the vaginal route. 
The most important consideration in postoperative care is main- 
tenance of proper bladder drainage to avuid bladder distention 
and prevent leakage of urine through the sutured wound. Tlie 
plan for securing postoperative bladder drainage advucated by 
TeLinde* is as follows: the patient is allowed up to void im- 
mediately after operation following simple repair of an uncom- 
plicated vesicovaginal fistula; if this docs not prove satisfactory', 
an indwelling urethral catheter is preferrcfl to repeated cathe- 
terization. Follow ing a difficult repair the patient is kept in bed 
for two weeks with an indwelling urethral catheter, as well as a 
mushroom catheter introduced into the bladder through a short 
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m'lclline vaginal Q'Stotomy incision performed at tlie time of 
operation. The point is made that a small elective cystotomy 
indslon of this type, made through normal undamaged tissue, 
will heal spontaneously following removal of the catheter, its 
adN'antage is that it insures constant drainage of the bladder 
with the patient supine. Patency of the catheters is checked by 
injection of 5 to 10 c.c. of sterile normal salt solution daily. If 
the anterior vaginal wall is too scarred to permit cystotomy 
drainage, a suprapubic catheter is introduced at the time the 
fistula is repairetl, to remain for two to three weeks. 
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Diet Lists 

Most hospitals have a routine diet plan which is consistently 
followed for each penernl type of surgical patient, with variations 
to suit individual needs. The simpler diets are low in caloric 
value and, if maintained over relatively long periods of time, 
must be supplemented by intermediate nourishments or by par- 
enteral administration of nutritive fluids. In most cases pro- 
gression from the simple diets to the more substantial ones can 
be made rapidly, although the rate of progress must be decided 
individually for each patient. 

Typical foods included in special diets are: 

I. Surgical Liquid Diet 

Consomm^, broth 
Ginger ale, Coca-Cola 
Tea, coffee (weak) 

II, Semisolid Diet 

Add; 

Cooked Cereal 
Buttered toast 
Cream soups 

Soft-cooked or poached ess 
Milk, cream, fruU juices 
Custard, icc cream, Jcllo 

HI. Surgical Soft Diet 

Add: 

Cooked fruit, without skins 

Cereal, except whole wheat or bran 

Eggs, poached, soft-cooked, omelet (baked) 

Potato, an> form except fried 
Bread, white (plain or toasted) 

Vegetables, purced (carrots, peas, lima tjeans. squash, beets, 
spinach, cauliflower) 

Prepared foods (macaroni, spaghetti, rice, hominy, grits) 
Desserts (Jcllo, custards, simple puddings, icc cream, sherbets) 

IV. Low-Ilrsiduc Solid Diet 

Same as surgical soft diet, with the addition of: 

Meat (chicken, fish, Iamb, roast beef, sweetbreads) 

Arotd tspecially: 

All coarse cereals, vegetables, bread, and fruits 

Raw* fruits and vegetables 

Pork, veal, preserved fish and meats 

Fried or fatty focjd 

Spices and sauces 

Pastry 
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V. Kcgular Diet 

All fcMcIs usually taWen by the patient 
Diet fur colosioni)' patients as outlined by Cattell.*' 

"Colostomy Diet No, I — Used m hospital uhile first gaining control 
and at any time later when loose movements occur. 

“Brtihfasl- Large portion of cream of wheat with boiled milk, 
sugar if desiretl: 2 hard-boiled eggs. df>’ toast; 1 glass of 
boiled milk. 

"Lunch: Creamed soups (creamed lettuce soup three or four 
times a week); creamed fish or meat; baked or mashed 
potato, iioiler) rice or custard. 

"Dinner: Meat or fish, creamed w henever possible, cscaliopcd 
t’cgctable — no spinach or carrots; soft pudding, custard 
or junket. 

"Colostomy Diet No. 2— Used after gaining control in the hospital 
(two weeks) and continued for tw'o months at home. 

Cream of whe.at, puffed wheat or puffed rice. 

Eggs, boiled, poached, baked or scrambled. 

0\en-broiled bacon 

Wliite bread, plain or toasted. 

Plain white crackers or saltines 

Butter, cheese, milk, lea. coffee, cocos. 

Boiled rice. Baked macaroni or spaghetti. 

Baked custards. 

Soups of all kinds tprept tomato or corn. 

Potato, baked, mashed, or riccd. 

Roast beef, lamb, or chicken. 

Broiled steak or lamb chop. 

Fish, broiled, boded, creamed. 

Sponge or anget cake. 

“Colostomy Diet No. 3 — ^Addcd to No. 2 after two montlis if control 
is still effective. 

Raw lettuce and celery. 

Cooked string bc.ins. peas, carrots, beets, winter squash, cauli- 
flower, asparagus. 

Cooked fruits. 

Orange juice." 

Preparation for X-Kay Sttidies 
If the patient is to have a gall bladder visualization, gastro- 
Jiitcstinaf scries, and barium enema, (fte etammafrofts s/iocrW be 
performed in that order, so that radiopaque material remaining 
from a pre\nous study will not interfere with the \iMualization'5 
subsequently desired. 


•Krom Caltcll: 
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1. Cholecjstography. — ^The gall bladder dye is adminis- 
tered the day before the roentp^nogranis are taken in the follow- 
ing manner; Imcxiediately after the noon meal, which should lie 
fat free, with no meat, butter, or fatly food, the patient is given 
4.0 Gni. of tetraifxloplienolphlhalein in grape juice, and thirty 
minutes later, 6 c.c. of paregoric. After an evening meal of a 
similar type, the doses of gall bladder dye and of paregoric are 
repeated according to the same plan. Nothing else but water is 
permitted by mouth until after the first roentgenograms are 
taken. The patient receives a tap water enema the following 
morning, after which a roentgenogram of the gall bladder region 
is made. Pituitrin (1.0 c.c. hypodermically) may be used if de- 
sired to reinforce the effect of the enema in clearing the colon 
of gas and solid contents, but use of the drug is inadvisable in 
pregnant women and in hypertensive individuals. If the gall 
bladder is not visualized by .x-ray at this lime, the test should be 
repeated the following day. After a satisfactory roentgenogram 
has been taken, the patient receives a meal containing a large 
proportion of fat. and another x-ray is made an hour later. 

The gall bladder d>e is bitter and may cause severe nausea. 
If the drug is vomited, a fresh dose should be given as soon as 
the patient recovers. Tetraiodophenolphthalein is not given in 
the presence of obstructive jaundice or acute biliar>* tract disease 
or to patients %vho have deficient kidney function. 

Other organic iodine compounds which cause less nausea 
and vomiting than the phenolphthalein derivatives are available 
for gall bladder visualization. Prioda.\, for e.xample, is given 
during or after the evening meal in a dose of six 0.5 Gm. tablets, 
taken singly at five-minute inteiwals with water, a full glass of 
water being taken with the last tablet. Nothing except water 
and fruit juice is permitted by mouth from that time until the 
first x-ray has been made the following morning. An enema 
may be given t%YO hours before s-ray, if deiirerl. A fatty meal 
is supplied, and a second x-ray is taken an hour later to deter- 
mine the degree of gall bladder empt> ing. 

2. Gastrointestinal Scries. — No preparation is required 
except that the patient should not be given any cathartics dur- 
ing the preceding twenty-four hours and no food or water after 
midnight. Fluoroscopy is performed in the morning as the pa- 
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tient swallows the barium meal, and roentRenograms of the up- 
per intestinal tract are made immediately afterward. Another 
plate 1“. taken six hours later for evidence of gastric retention; 
nothing by mouth is permitted until after this picture has been 
made. Ordinary diet is then resumed. A final .\-ray picture is 
usually taken the next morning to discover any evidence of 
retention of barium in the stomach or small intestine. 

3. Barium Enema. — ^Thc patient receives a cleansing tap 
water enema the night before the roentgenologic examination 
and another four hours before. If there is any evidence of an 
obstructive or inflammatory lesion of the bowel, no cathartic 
is given. If not contraindicated, castor oil, 30 c.c. (I ounce), 
will insure complete clearing of the colon. Barium remaining 
in the bowel after x-ray is washed out with a tap water enema. 

Oxjgcn Administration 

Indications.— Decrease in the hemoglobin content of the 
blood, as in secondary (iron deficiency) anemia, or decrease in the 
hemoglobin available for oxygenation, as in sulfanilamide poison- 
ing, is compensated to some extent by an increase in circulatory 
rate and perhaps an increase in respiratory rate. This mecha- 
nism, honever, may prove inadequate under the added burden 
of a surgical operation, and anoxemia will then develop. Al- 
though clinical cyanosis is a definite indication of anoxemia, it 
is not always present in such cases; the oxygen content of the 
blood may be low enough to cause a dangerous tissue ano.xia 
even if the hemoglobin content of the blood is too low to produce 
the diaracteristic blue coloring. It is often advisable therefore 
to administer o.xygen to anemic patients for a day or two follow- 
ing major surgery in onler to reduce the tianger of surgical 
shock. 

Shock is characterized by a decrease in circulating blood 
volume and a retardation of blood flow, with consequent an- 
oxemia. As a result of the decreasetl rate of blood flow, the 
capillaries become anoxic and dilated. As loss of plasma con- 
tinues, progressiv’e hemoconcentration develops, the atonic 
capillaries filling with sluggishly moving corpuscles. The in- 
creased viscosity and decreased volume of the blood cause still 
further retardation of circulatory rate, with accentuation of 
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anoxemia. Proper therapy of shock includes restoration of blood 
volume by transfusion of whole blood or plasma, institution of 
the accepted symptomatic measures, and elevation of the oxygen 
content of the blood and tissues by administration of pure (100 
per cent) oxygen. It should be noted, however, that clinical 
improvement attributable to the use of oxygen in shock is 
generally slight, even though the theoretic basis for its ad- 
ministration is sound, 

Oxygen in concentrations of 50 per cent or more is of value 
in the management of patients with cardiac or pulmonary disease 
during the early postoperative period. Pure ox^'gen by inhala- 
tion is used also for the severe dyspnea accompanying pul- 
monary embolism and for the prevention and treatment of thy- 
roid crisis. Oxygen is of some value In the care of patients who 
exhibit depression of liver function. Existing hepatic damage 
is increased by even slight degrees of anoxemia, and the ad- 
ministration of oxygen may prevent further injury. Patients 
who have liver damage should be given oxygen in high concen- 
tration not only during operation, but also during the immediate 
postoperative period, to be continued as long as necessary. 
Oxygen is of especial X'alue in the care of pulmonary complica- 
tions following operation. Pulmonary atelectasis is best treated 
by postural changes, inhalations of carbon dioxide, and tracheo- 
bronchial aspiration, but ox-ygen can be given with profit for 
several hours following removal of the mucous plug. Secondary 
bronchopneumonia demands the administration of oxygen as a 
therapeutic adjunct. 

Pulmonary edema, which may develop suddenly following 
operation inapatientw'ith disease of the heart or lungs, is oneof the 
most dangerousof the postoperati\'ecomplications. The unfortu- 
nate patient literally drmvns as a result of the rapid exudation of 
serum across the congested and swollen anoxic alveolar walls 
into the ab'eoli. Ordinary therapeutic measures, e\Tn adminis- 
tration of pure oxygen, are generally fruitless, since the in- 
spired air is unable to enter the fluid-filled alveoli and the pa- 
tient’s increased respiratory efforts themselves add to the oxygen 
lack. The only treatment which offers a hope of success is the 
administration of 100 per cent oxygen under positive pressure,* 
either by a resuscitation apparatus or by an anesthetic machine. 
A gentle pressure, not to exceed 6 cm. of water, is applied inter- 
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mUlently durinR the patient’s inspiratory efforts until the pul- 
monary’ congestion has decreased enough to allow proper aeration 
by spontaneous breathing. The administration of 100 per cent 
oxygen is then continued for sc\eral hours, until clinical signs of 
pulmonary congestion ha\e disappeared. 

The administration of 100 per cent oxygen, as an adjunct to 
suction drainage, has Iwen found to be helpful in the relief of 
intestinal distention’ in patients with severe postoperative “gas 
pains" or with actual obstruction. The intestinal gas responsible 
for distention is largely nitrogen, since it is composed chiefly of 
swallowed air. Inhalation ot pure oxygen results in the re- 
placement of the mixture of nitrogen and oxygen in the pul- 
monarj' alveoli with o.xygen alone. When the partial pressure 
of alveolar nitrogen is thus reduced, more of the nitrogen dis- 
solved in the circulating blood will diffuse out into the alveoli 
and be exhaled. The resulting decrease in partial pressure of 
nitrogen in the plasma permits some of the nitrogen contained in 
the distended bovt el to benbsorbed into the blood stream, and this 
dissolved gas is carried out through the lungs in its turn. The 
effectiveness of oxygen therapy is increased if (he patient re- 
ceives the gas through an apparatus which covers both the mouth 
and the nose, so that no more air will l>e swallowed until after the 
existing distention has been relieved. Improvement, when it 
occurs, is ordinarily noted within several hours but must not l>e 
permitted to interfere with (he performance of any necessary’ 
surgery for relief of the intestinal obstruction. 

Headache due to retained intracranial air following en- 
cephalography sometimes can be relieved by administration of 
pure oxygen for several hours; the effect iv’eness of oxygen here 
is based also on the principle of nitrogen absorption. Inha- 
lation of 100 per cent oxygen can be used in treatment of 
headaches following spinal puncture and spinal anesthesia, 
and in the„ latter case serves also to cxjunteract the tendency' 
to anoxemia and generalized tissue anoxia consequent to the 
SpWStamed drwp bUvad pressure. Puce creygea has been used 
in the treatment of migraine but without notable success. 

Administration of oxygen by means of a lent has been well 
standardized; concentrations of oxygen up to 50 or 55 per 
cent can be maintained. The tent is bulky’, complicated, and 
expensive, requiring the care of a special attendant, but the 
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atmobphere wiihiii it is cool and comfortable. Because of the 
possibility of leaks, the oxj^en content within the tent should 
be tested at least twice each day to make sure that the proper 
concentration is maintained. The tent should have a minimum 
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the ox>'gen content within the tent at approximately 50 per cent 
and the temperature and humidity at the proper levels. The 
blower should be stopped before the icebox is opened to refill 
with ice. Following loss of oxygen from the tent incidental to 
nursing care of the patient or of the apparatus, the rate of inflow 
is increased for a short time to rratore the proper oxygen con- 
centration. 

When an inlranasal catheter (12 French) is used to administer 
oxygen, the tube is passed into the nose for approximately 
three inches and is taped to the nose and forehead. 0.xygen is 



Pie. 78. — Mftsk tor o^rgeu adoDinfetnUon. (From Lombard and Nrlsoa. 

J Lab. i CUn. Med 725. 1039 } 

given continuously at the rate of 5 to 7 liters per minute and 
should be bubbled through a closed container of vater attached 
to the tank, to prevent drying of the patient’s pharjmx. Con- 
centrations of oxygen up to 35 to 40 per cent in the alveolar air 
can be attained by this method. 

The B.L.B. mask* described by Boothby and associates 
(Figs. 76 and 77) consists of three parts: a mask of either the 
nasal or the oronasal type, a connecting-regulating device wth a 
series of air vents to permit regulation of the concentration of 
oxygen administered, and a reservoir bag. The desired per- 
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cenlage of oxygen is obtained by adjusting the flow from the 
tank and opening the requisite number of air holes in the regu- 
lating \-alve on the mask connection. As the vents are succes- 
sively closed and the flow from the oxygen tank is increased, 



Kl(t 70 — MftsWforojygBnailmjDtatraHon. (I^om Lorebanl sikI .Netmii 
J. Lab. & Clin Xled 2f : 73o. 1030 ) 


the percentage of oxygen inspired rises, and, as more air holes 
are opened, more air is inspired from the outside and less from 
the bag. To supply 100 per cent oxygen, all the air vents are 
closed and the flow of oxygen is increased. 0.\ygen must flow 
rapidly enough to fill the bag so that the patient will not empty 
the reservoir before his inspiration is completed, or a feeling of 
suffocation will result. A flow of 6 to 8 liters per minute is usually 
sufficient. If a concentration of 50 to 60 per cent ox^^gen is de- 
sired, the rate of flow from the tank is set at 4 liters per minute 
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and two air holes are opened, so that after the partially hlled 
bag is emptied of its oxj'gen. rontinuance of inspiration will 
result in the inhalation of outside air. 

Pure oxj’gen may be gi^'en cxantinuously for as long as eight 
hours in each twenty-four, but the concentration should be de- 
creased after that time. The apparatus should be removed 
and the patient's face washed and powdered every two hours. 
Oxygen therapy by mask should never be begun until after 
postanesthetic nausea and wmiting has ceased and the patient 
has recovered completely from the anesthetic. 

Another simple apparatus for the administration of oxygen 
is the inhaler described by Lombard and Nelson^ (Figs. 78 and 
79). The apparatus consists of a transparent mask of cellulose 
acetate containing a Y-shaped metal tube, from each end of 
which a stream of oxygen flows, the velocity of each jet of gas 
neutralizing the other. The mask is made in two jointed sections 
so that the patient can be fed simply by raising the lower section 
Before reaching the mask, the gas is bubbled through a con- 
tainer of water attached to the tank. Alveolar oxygen concen- 
trations attained by a flow of 4.5 to 7 liters per minute are stated 
to be ]the same as those afforded by a tent containing 40 to 50 
per ’cfe'nt of oxygen. Higher percentages of oxygen cannot be 
attained by this apparatus. 
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Infusions and Transfusions 
Because so many hospitals employ commercially prepared 
and sterili2e<l equipment for administration of infusions and for 
collection and administration of transfusions, descriptions of 
several of the more widely used methods are giveti below. In 
addition to the specific types of equipment described, others of 
equal e.vcellence and differing only slightly in methods of use 
are available from other manufacturers. The information and 
illustrations were supplied by the respective manufacturers. 

Vacoliler Solution Administration Technique (Bax- 
ter). — Solutions for intravenous administration, prepared and 
sterilized by the manufacturer, are supplied in vacuum flasks 
(VacoHter) of various sizes. The contents of the flask are identi- 
fied both by the label and by the marking on a metal disk on 



pjg go — VftcoiUfr ((ssk Ta open, tbs nHK«( tkii ii pulW doo-Rsnl (Cour- 

fety Lohoratorlij!, Inr . CIen>I«r ni ) 

Fig. 81 . — VocoUlpf flaik. Tlw mrial c»p fa prU-il oti with lh<* idpIiiI «»b 
(Courtpsy IJaJitpf Lal>oralnrlPii. Ipc , CfanxlPii. Ill-) 

Fig 82 VscolKPr flMlc Tli^ rtoppir fa ppplmwl by fc n»b>*r disk. wUch 

shquld bfl dcprpsspd In two spot* l»y tbo vocuom In thn flask (CourtPsy liaxlrr 
Eaboratorlps, Inc., OtcnvlP*, 111 > 

Fig 83 — Vacolltcr flask. Tbe robber disk b pulled off with sterilo forceps. 
(Cooneay Darter Laboratorie*. Inc . Cfantlew, ID > 
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To prepare for administration, the outer seal is removed 
by lifting the corrugated metal tab (Fig. 80) and pulling out- 
ward and dowmvaul; the tab should not be twisted. The seal 
is removed, exposing the metal cap. This cap is lifted off (Fig. 
81), exposing a thin rubber sheet or disk co\-ering the stopper 
of the flask (Fig. 82). The rubber disk should appear to be de- 
pressed into the two holes of the stopper beneath, indicating 
that the vacuum within the bottle is intact and therefore that the 
contents are sterile. Absence of tfie depressions in the rubber 
disk would signify that the \'acuum had been broken; under 
such circumstances the solution should not be used. The bottle 
is inverted once to moisten the inside of the stopper, following 
which the rubber disk is pulled off with sterile forceps (Fig. 83). 

There are ttvo holes in the rubber stopper, one connected 
to a glass tube within the flask and the other free, tvith no con- 
nection. The end of a sterile connecting tube or of a Vacodrip, 
as illustrated, is introduced through the free hole in the stopper 
(Fig. 84). A screw damp or shut-off clamp is placed several 
inches below the drip connection and is closed, after w’hich the 
bottle is inverted and hung on an infusion stand. The end of 



FiK. S4. — Drip tube Is Introduced (broustitbe stopper. (Courtesy Usx( 
Laboratories. Iro, Clenvieic, III.} 
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two rubber disks coverintr the stopper of the Transfuso-Vac; 
the first is removed with sterile forceps at this time, exposing the 
sterile surface of the second disk. The second cli&k is not re- 
moved but is allo^sed to remain to protect the sterile rubber 
stopper until the transfusion is finally administered. 

The valve is closed by turning the corrugated knob clock- 
wise and the needle on the end of the valve is introduced through 
the rubber stopper (Fig. 87) at the point marked X. The valve 
must be checked again at this time to make sure it is closed? 
/eakage af sir through it mil cause loss of the vacuum in the 
collecting bottle. 



Fjg S 7 ,— ■rrAnsfu«o-\ ac. aMrinI>Un8 thfl coUrdlns t. (CourlPsy 
llax(er I.»bors«ortf*, Inc. CIcoTlew, III ) 

The venipuncture needle is insetted into ihe donor's selected 
vein according to the usual technique (p. I77). The v-alve is 
opened slowly by turning the knob in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion (Fig. 88) and blood should flow immediately into the flask. 
If no blood is obtained, the position of the needle in the vein 
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should be checked. The speed of collection can be regulated as 
desired by turning the valve knob in the proper direction. 
Blood should flow in a steady stream, but if too rapid aspiration 
is attempted tfie vein may collapse. Tlie donor is asked to open 
and close his fist rhythmically to increase the rate of venous 
flow. During collection of the blood and for several minutes 
thereafter the flask is rotated gently to insure proper mixing of 
blood and anticoagulant. When enough blood has been ob- 
tained, the valve is closed before withdrawal of the needle, to 
prevent possible contamination of the contents of the flask by 
an inrush of air. The tourniquet is released, the needle is with- 
drawn from the donor’s vein, and the v-alve is removed from the 
flask (Fig. 89). As a rule the amount of blood remaining in the 
tubing is sufficient for the required serologic specimens. 

Blood collected in this manner may be giv'en as a trans- 
fusion at once or it may be stored at an optimum temperature 
of 4® C, for as long as seven days before use. If the set has been 
assembled properly and the venipuncture performed carefully, 
therewillbe little likelihood of contamination of the blood. The 
vacuum still remaining in the bottle after collection of the blood 
is not released, in order to avoid introduction of unsterile air. 

For adminislralion the blood usually is given as It comes 
from the refrigerator, without being warmed. Rarely, the 
presence of a high titer of “cold a^lutinins” in the recipient’s 
serum (p. 168) makes it necessary to allow the blood to come at 
least to room temperature before administration. Under no 
circumstances, however, is it permissible to heat the blood be- 
fore or during administration by placing it in w’ater above body 
temperature or by applying hot-water bags to the flask or to the 
tubing. Reactions are more likely to follow administration of 
blood heated abov'e body temperature than of blood chilled to 
refrigerator temperature. 

The remaining rubber disk is removed from the top of the 
Transfuso-Vac and the lop is cleaned with iodine and alcohol. 
The remaining partial vacuum is released by puncture of the 
larger indentation or hole in the stopper with an 1 8 gauge needle ; 
the same needle then is introduced through the smaller indenta- 
tion in the stopper (to which the glass tube within the flask is 
attaclied) to provide an air inlet during adminbtration of the 
transfusion. The free end of the Filterdrip is pushed through 
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F{K 8fl— Rftie of colWtion of Mo<m 1 conirolW by »4fJuf(InK Tftlfp 
(CourtMy n»ttrr LaboniorlM, Inr, OMAriPv, }n } 
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the previously punctured large hole in the stopper and the 
tubing is filled with blood in the usual manner (Fig. 90) . Finally, 
the bottle Is hung from an infusion stand and the transfusion is 
administered. 



KlK )>0.— Drip chamiter ami tubing are aitacbrti. afipr. which the traiisfiision Is 
admlnlfllercd. (Courleay Baxter Laboratories. Inc.. Glenview. Ill ) 


The drip chamber (Filterdrip) in this apparatus contains a 
cylindrical filtering screen of fine-meshed stainless steel wire. 
The same drip chamber may be used without the filter for ad- 
ministration of infusions. Following completion of the trans- 
fusion, the drip chamber and filler should be taken apart, each 
section cleaned thoroughly, and rea^embled before sterilization. 

Blood that has been stored too long to use for transfusion 
(eight da>’s) can be used as a source of plasma if contamination 
has not occurred and if there has been no hemolysis. During 
sev’eral days of undisturbed storage in a refrigerator, the cellular 
elements of the blood settle to the bottom of the flask so that a 
clear line of demarcation can be seen between cells and plasma. 
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Removal of plasma is accomplished by aspiration into a 
sterile vacuum bottle (Plasma-Vac), either large enough to 
serve as a pooling and storage container or small enough to 
accommodate only the plasma from a single flask of whole blood. 
The rubber disk is cut off the top of the flask of blood with 
sterile scissors, and the surface of the stopper is cleaned with 
iodine and alcohol. A sterile filter is connected through the 
large free hole in the stopper to eliminate the vacuum. It is 



jrjg 01 _Vsive Am) iic-i>dln for upir»tlon of pISAma from itcired blood 
(Courtrsy Oskter Lolx^torlrs. Inc . Cltcnvlow, 111 ) 

important to avoid introducing the afr filter through the smaller 
hole connecting with the glass tube in the flask; inrush of air 
bubbling through this tube would result in mixing of the lajers 
of cells and plasma. When the x-acuum has been neutralized 
the air filter is removed and is reinserted through the stopper at 
the point marked X. The plasma collection bottle (Plasma-Vac) 
is prepared, the aspirating vaive is dosed, and the x-alve needle 
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(Fig. 91) is inserted tlirough the area marked X on the top 
of this bottle. The ^•alve is allowed to remain dosed and the 
long aspirating needle is inserted through the larger hole in the 
rubber stopper of the blood-containing flask. After the as- 
pirating needle has been placed below the surface of the dean 
plasma, aspiration is accomplished slowly by cautious opening 
of the valve (Fig. 92). The needle must not be raised above the 



(CourtMr Ilaxcer Idthoratories. Inc . Glenview, Ul ) 

surface of the plasma or the vacuum will be lost; it must not be 
brought too close to the surface of the cell layer or mixing of 
blood and plasma will occur. \\'hen most of the plasma has been 
aspirated, the valve is dosed. The aspirating needle is lifted 
ffurfsce <ff the rctrtaiaiag thin laj'er ni plasma 
and is removed from the bottle of blood without contamination. 
If a pooling unit is being used (Fig. 92), the same procedure may 
be repeated as often as newssary to fill the flask. Chances of 
contamination increase with use; the same aspirating needle 
and ^•alve should not be used more than six or eight times; if 
acddental contamination occurs it should be changed at once. 

Cultures of the pooled plasma are taken and are incubated 
for ten days. Dbtribution of plasma into smaller units is done 




Fie. 03 — MrtsI hy puflfng tsh (('nuriony Cuitpr 

LaboratoHps, Bi*rkfl«y, Pallf ) 

Fijt OJ— Cap is lifted off. (VToaliiig rubber Mnnr (Courtny Cuilrr Lab- 
oratorle*. lierkplcy, Calif) 

FiK. 03 — Rubber liner la retnovetlta htuInK Inruah of air Indkaiea that proper 
TBCuum waa prestint. (Coarleay Cutter Caboratorh^. Iferkrtey, Calif ) 

FI*. 00 — Drip lubo la Inaerled through lafijer hole In stopper. (Courtee? 
Cutter Laboratories. Derkoler, Calif) . 
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by a procedure the reverse of that described. It Is customary 
to add a preservative, such as aqueous Merthiolate (final strength 
1:10,000), for bacleriostasts. 

Snftiflask Solution Administration Technique (Cut- 
ter). — Solutions for intravenous administration are prepared, 
sterilbed, and sealed in vacuum flaslcs (SaftiOasIc) by the manu- 
facturer. To prepare for use, the flask is inverted twice in order 
to moisten the inside of the stopper, and the metal seal is re- 
moved by means of the- tab on the side of the cap (Fig. 93). 
The cap is lifted off (Fig. 94), revealing a rubber liner covering 



Pig. S7.' — Kate of admlnlalraclon of Intudon b adjuated br roller clamp beloir drip 
cbamb«‘r. iCouricar Culler Laboratories. UfrLrlPy, CaJif.) 

the Stopper. The liner is lifted and removed (Fig. 95), a hissing 
sound indicating the inrush of air consequent to release of the 
vacuum. If this sound is not noted, it is possible that the vac- 
uum may ha%’e been lost previously; under these circumstances, 
the solution should not be used. A connecting tube (Cutter 
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"dripmeter” illustrated) is inlroducetl into the larger or free 
hole in the rubber stopper (Fig. 96). 

The next step is removal of air from the tubing. The flask 
is held ill the inverted position uitli the adapter end at a higher 
level. The c/anip befow the drip chamber is released and the 
flask is raised slowly until the entire tubing and adapter are filled 
with fluid. The needle is attached, the bottle is suspended, 
and the venipuncture is performed in the usual manner. The 
rate of flow is adjusted by means of the_ roller clamp (Safticlamp) 
on the tubing (Fig. 97). 

Suftivn1>c Technlcpie /or DIood Collection and Trans- 
fusion (Cutter). — A special vacuum bottle (Saftifiige) is sup- 
plied by the manufacturer. The flask contains the proper 
amount of anticoagulant (citrate) and is protected by a sealed 
metal cap. After the donor has been prepared for venipuncture, 
the flask is shaken sufficiently to coat the inside with citrate 
solution and the seal on top is removed by a pull on the tab. 
The metal cap is taken off and should be saved and replaced 
after the blood has been collected. Removal of the cap exposes 
the rubber stopper (Fig. 98), uhlch is perforated incompletely 
by three holes, each plainly marked. 

The valve (Saftivalx-e) is exaniineil to check the position 
of the tubing, which should be directly beneath the wheel (Fig. 
99). The clamp is closed by rolling the wheel down and the 
needle hub is secured tightly. Failure to observe these pre- 
cautions will result in loss of the vacuum in the collecting flask. 
The grip lever is pulled down to a horizontal position and the 
valve needle is inserted through the stopper at the hole marked 
Diaphragm. \Vhen the needle has passed into the flask far 
enough to allow the metal ring on the valve to drop below the 
glass ridge on the neck of the flask, the grip lever is snapped to 
an upright position, locking the valw to the flask. The clamp 
wheel is examined to make sure it is still closed tightly. 

Venipuncture is performed according to the usual technique 
and aspiration of blo^ is begun when the clamp wheel is opened 
slowly (Fig. 100). If flow of blood does not begin as soon as the 
wheel is turned, the vahe should be closed again and the veni- 
puncture checked. Speed of flow is reguJate<l by the degree to 
which the valve is openecl; usually blootl is collected at a rate of 
from 75 to 125 c,c. per minute. During collection and for several 
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Fig. QS — SAftifuge vacuum Saak for collection anO transfusion of blood, 
nuhlier stopper la marked but is not compleiei; perforated, (Courtcar Cutter 
Lalioratorlea, lierkele7. Calif ) » 



Flir. 00.— Roller clamp is closed; valve needle Is Introduced through "dlaphrascm.” 
(Courtesr Cutter Laboratories, Rerkcley, Calif.) 
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minutes afterward the blood and the dtrate solution are mixed 
by gentle agitation of the flask. W^hen sufficient blood has been 
obtained, the damp wheel is dosed tightly, the tourniquet is 
released, and the needle is withdrawn from the vein. The grip 
lever is pulled down and the needle is withdrawn from the flask, 
in which the vacuum is retained. The blood remaining in the 
tubing is sufficient for .serolt^ic spcdmens. Finally, the top of 
the stopper is cleaned with an antiseptic, the metal cap is re- 
placed as a protective cowr, and the flask is .stored in a re- 
frigerator until use. 



rjj. ICX) — Rato of coIloctJoB of blood controUed by rollor valvo 
(Courtesy CuUfrr Lsboretorice. nerLrtey, Calif) 


When the transfusion is to be administered, the protective 
cap is removed, the top of the stopper is cleaned with an anti- 
septic, and the laige indentation (marked Outlet) is punctured 
with a sterile venipuncture needle (19 to 21 gauge), which is 
then inserted into the opening marfce<l .Air and allowed to re- 
main as an air inlet to the gla*® air tube. The transfusion tub- 
ing is connected by introducing the end of the filtering drip 
chamber into the previously punctured hole marked Outlet 
in the stopper (Fig. 101— plasma transfusion is shown in the 
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plasma for transfusion. Plasma can be separated from the cells 
either by aspiration following sedimentation by gravity during 
prolonged storage or by centrifugation. When the centrifuging 
technique is employed, two similar flasks of blood are placed 
in centrifuge cups, balanced exactly by addition of the proper 
amount of water to the lighter cup and placed opposite each 
other in the centrifuge. If other flasks are to be centrifuged at 
the same lime, each pair is balanced and placed in the centrifuge 
before the next pair is preparetl. Centrifugation is continued for 
thirty minutes at a speed of 1.500 to 2,000 r.p.m., ten minutes 
being allowed to bring the speetl to this point, and subsequent 
deceleration being done without braking. 

For collection of plasma a vacuum pooling flask is preferable. 
The valve (Saftivalve) is attached to the large flask in the nun- 
ner described, with the wheel cIos«I, and the donor needle is 
replaced by a long aspirating needle. The top of the flask of blood 
Is cleaned with antiseptic and the vacuum is released by insertion 
of a sterile needle through the hole marked Diaphragm. The hole 
marked Air must not be used because it is con'nected with the 
air tube: inrush of air would disturb the separated cell and plasma 
layers by bubbling up from the bottom. The aspirating needle 
is inserted througli tlie hole marked Outlet until the point is 
carried below the surface of the plasma (Fig. 102) and the valve is 
opened slowly. Aspiration is performed most conveniently if the 
opening of the needle is kept turned to the side, just above the 
top of the cell layer. After all but a thin layer of plasma has been 
removed, the valve is dosed before the needle opening is raised 
above the surface of the remaining plasma, and the aspirating 
needle is withdrawn from the flask. Further collections of plasma 
may be performed with the same apparatus by the same tech- 
nique. When the pooling flask is full, the valve is withdrawm, 
the top of the stopper is cleaned with an antiseptic, and the 
protective metal cap is replaced. 

Aerobic and anaerobic cultures are made from the pooletl 
plasma. Specimens are withdrawn through the hole marked 
Diaphragm. If cultmes are sterile after ten daj's, a small amount 
of bacteriostatic preservative is added to the plasma. A special 
flask (Sediflask) is supplied for storage and transfusion of blood, 
if plasma Is to be withdrawn from over-aged units by the sctli- 
mentation technique rather than by centrifugation. 
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For administration, plasma is withdrawn from the poolinp 
and storage flask into an empty sterile vacuum flask by the same 
technique described (Fig 102). Plasma transfusions are adminis- 
tered in the same way as blood transfusions (Fig. 101). 

Intravenous Infusion E<iiiipntciit (Ujyohn).' — Solutions 
for intravenous use are preparerl, sterilized, and supplied by the 
manufacturer in sealed flasks. TTie distinguishing feature of this 
method is the dispensing cap (Fig. 103), which consists of two 



parts: the body, /I, and the adapter, B. The cap is taken apart 
and cleaned thoroughly after use and is reassembled before sterili- 
zation. In assembly of the cap, the small gasket, C, is placed in 
the small opening, 4, and clean absorbent cotton is tucked into 
the open end, 6, of the adapter. The nipple end, 5, of the 
adapter is inserted into the small opening, 4, of the cap body, 
in which it is fixed by a quarter turn. The large gasket, D, is 
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fitted into the bottom of the large openiii};, /, of the cap body 
and the intravenous tubing assembly is attached to the nipple,^, 
of the cap body. The entire unit is placed in a pack and sterilised 
before use. 

Prepared containers of Iluid are marked both on the label 
and on the cap. To prepare a bottle of fluid for use, the metal 
cap is removed by puliing the tab downward and lifting off the 
cap and liners. The pack ointaining the sterile infusion assembly 
is opened and the dispensing cap is screurd over the top of the 
bottle (Fig. 104). If the gasket is loose, it should be replaced in 
the chamber \vith sterile forceps tiefore the cap is attached. 



F« 101 -rrrparBtlorl of «eri» InfustoB (CourtMy The Upjohn 

lCt.\ine*y The Upjohn Cotntumjr. Slleh ) 
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The tubing is filled with fluid in the usual manner, veni- 
puncture is performed, and the infusion is administered (Fig. 
105). 

Collection and Administration of Blood Transfusions 
(Upjohn). — ^An equipment packforcollectionof blood is assembled 
and sterilized before use; it can be used repeatedly. The cap 
assembly (Fig. 106) is composed of the same parts used for 
administration of infusions, with the exception that the large 
gasket is replaced by a filter, E. The filter is made up of a rubber 
gasket holding a nickel filtering screen and an air inlet tube and 
may be used repeatedly. The filtei is inserted into the chamber, 1, 



of the cap body with the short end of the filter tube entering the 
air inlet opening, 3, of the cap body: the long end of the filter tube 
projects upward. One end of a [jortion of rubber tubing about 
eighteen inches long is attached to the nipple, 5, on the adapter 
and a glass needle adapter is attached to the other end of the 
tubing. The small gasket, C, is placed in the chamber, 4, and 
the open end, 6, of the adapter is attached to the chamber, 4- 
A piece of rubber tubing about six inches long is attachetl to the 
nipple, 2, of the cap body. A properly cleaned 600 c.c. bottle and 
the appropriate ncetlles are placed in a pack together with the 
cap assembly and the equipment is sterilizetl. 



Fig iOT 



Fig t08 


Fig. I07'-'Aiitico.-igulan( iinlutlon b upIrattHl Inco guk b; pomp siicllon lio> 
torn collecting blood (Courtwy The Upjohn Oompanr. Kalamazoo. Mkti.) 

FIk ids — C ollection of blood, Ufing piunp anction For storaga as a aealed 
(terllQ unit, the needle Is (letaclied, the balb and ehort tubing arezemoted. and the 
end of the long tubing b slipped ori-r the open nipple of the cap (Courtesy Tbo 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich) 
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For use the pack is opened, the cap is placed on the bottle, 
the adapter is tightened, and a suction bulb is attached to the 
short piece of tubing. Sterile sodium citrate solution (2.S per 
cent) is required in the proportion of SO c.c. for each 450 c.c. of 
blood. Before collection of the blood, 40 c.c. of the citrate solution 
is aspirated into the flask, which then is shaken sufficiently to 
coat the inner surfaces with citrate solution (Fig. 107). Veni- 
puncture is performed upon the donor and blood Is aspirated by 
gentle compression of the suction bulb (Fig. 108). After the 



Kig. 109 . Fig. no. 

Fig 109 —Transfosioa of blood throagh an Infiulnn assembir. (Courtfvy 
Tbe Upjohn CompaoT, Kalamazoo. Mtcb.) 

Fig 110 — Wahscnsteen trpe of constant auction apparatus, using largo bottles. 
(Courtesy The Upjohn Compan)', Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
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proper amount of blood is collected, the needle is removed from 
the vein and 10 c.c. of sodium dtrate solution is again aspirated to 
prevent coagulation of blood tn the tubing. The glass adapter 
and needle are removed from the tubing, and suction bulb and 
tubing are detached from the nipple of the dispensing cap. The 
end of the tubing previously attached to the venipuncture needle 
is connected to the nipple of the dispensing cap, sealing the 
entire unit. The bottle of blood is stored in this manner if it 
is not to be used at once. 

For administration of the transfusion, an infusion of normal 
salt solution is begun. The air inlet of the infusion is removed and 
the corresponding cap adapter of the transfusion unit is unscrewed 
and attache<l to the open chamber of the infusion assembly (Fig. 
109). The filter from the infusion bottle is attached to the open 
chamber of the transfusion assembly. Physiologic salt solution is 
the proper solution for use in this instance; Ringer's solution is 
not acceptable because of its calcium content and the consequent 
danger of coagulation. Once started, the blood transfusion will 
flow steadily w-ithout entering the infusion bottle. The infusion 
permits accurate placing of the needle without loss of blood or 
contamination of the set and also permits washing of all remain- 
ing blood out of the tubing. 

Bottles and cap assemblies of this type can be used to make a 
suction drainage apparatus of the Wangensteen tj^ie (Fig. llO). 
Large bottles (2,000 c.c.) are used. After the assembly has been 
put together, both clamps on the rubber tubing are closed and the 
bottle containing water is hung from the standard. Suction is 
begun when the clamp between the gravity bottles is opened. 
When all the water has drained from the upper bottle to the lower, 
both screw clamps are closed lightly, the cap assemblies on the 
two bottles are interchanged, and the full bottle is hung from the 
standard. 
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following, 503 
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role of pla-ma proteins in, 63 
Acidosis. 25, 123, 125 
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320 

by sulfanilamide, 285 
correction of, 33. 126 
by dextrose. 33, 126 
by sodium chloride, 33 
lactate, 33 
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617 

fluid repheement therapy in, 
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In children, 190 
postoperative, 123, 126 
respiratory rate in, 23 
urinary ketones in, 29, 123, 126 
.Acriflavine, 338, 356 
Aeitntmyces hms, effect of peni- 
cillin on, 297 

Adhesions, peritoneal, ■//6, 641, 
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Adhesive dressing of wound, 467 
fixation of incision, 464 
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523 

cortical extract in treatment of 
burn®, 537 
of shock, 154. 156 
Adrenalin (see Epinephrine) 
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intestinal) 
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tomycin on, 313 
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in urinary tract infection. 340 
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.Aero*ol penicillin, 585. 590 
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ps\cholo[;ic factors in, 201 
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to ctwcoloRic lurncry, 781, 
78.1 

to ptpiic ulcer hemorrhage, 
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to pulmoiury emtiolism, 401 
to \enou8 thromliosis. 383 
to wound healing. 457, 499, 
500 

Agranulocylosia cau'od hy amido- 
pyrine, 87 

by propylthiouracil. 736 
by sulfonamide drugs, 279, 286 
by thiouracil, 733 
symptoms of, 733 
treatment of, 219, ZSO. 733 
Aims of postopirati\c cate, 18 
of preoporative care, 17 
Air in peritoneal cavity. po>toptra* 
live, 115 

mattress, 201, 344 
replacement in hemothorax, 568 
Alanine, 59 

Albumin-globulin ratio, 62, 65 
Albumin, serum, 62, 151, 800 

concentrated, in treatment of 
•hock. !5I 

osmotic cfTcet of, 62. 151 
relation to aci<l l>ise Inlancc. 63 
to tissue nroicin loss. 65 
synthesis in liv or, 62, 694 
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in burns, 523 
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in transfusion reaction, 182 
orthostatic, 256 
postoperative, 254 
Alcohol as antl-cptic, 461, 466, 477 
in skin irritation, 344 
injection of. in pruritus ani, 683 
oral, in occlu“Ive arterial dbca<e, 
765 

in elderly patient, 201 
Aicoiiollsm, prophylavis of shock 
in. 143 

Algin.ites as hemostatic agentR, 491 
Alkali, cxtracellulir, 23, 24 
infract Dul.ir. 23, 24 
reserve. 25 
inaikalo-K 28 
in ketcr-K 58 

Mkahs, U‘C of, m crush symJromt, 
141 

In transfusion reaction, 183, 
184 

with sulfonamide drugs, 280, 
286, 288, 290. 339 


malceis, 25. 14) 

as caused bv vciuiting, 28, ISO 
carlion-tlioxidc combining powtr 
of blofxl in, 28 
correction of, 26, 34 
excretion of bicarlionate in, 29 
respiratory rate in. 25 
sodium I.ictate contraindicated 
in, 34 

Allantoin in trialment of sloughing 
wound, 345,483 

Allergic reactions to blood trans- 
fusion, 1SS 

Allergy predisposing to postopera- 
tive pulmonary atel- 
ectasis, 364 

Alpha-tocopherol m peripheral vas- 
cular disease, 767 

Aluminum gel In acute peptic ulcer, 
605 

parte as protective skin da*ssine, 
659 

powder as protective skin dress- 
ing, 621, 659 

Aluraie, 85 

Anibul.ation, carlv , J29 

after appendectomy, 647 
after ga'trle surgery, 610 
after gvnecologicsurgcry, 786 
postoperative, delayed, 128 
American Kcd Cross, blootl collec- 
tion by, 186 
AmidopyTine. 87 
3mino acids, 3P 

as source of carl>ohydrate, 61, 
693 

deamination of, 61, 693 
essential, 59. 61, 68, 69 
tieficienev of. 60 
for oral administration, 72 
for parenteral administration, 
69, 76 

in treatment of ulcers, 67 
of wounds, 489 
noncs'eiuivl. 59, 01 
nxidvtion of, 61 
svnthesi;. of, 59, 61, 693 
Aminoacctic acid, 59. 699 
Imi'nophylline in asthma, 319 
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Incongesiive heart failure. 211 
in inroxvsm il dvspnt-a, 242 
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spirals of, 234 
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AmniolK: fiuid concentrate, u^c of, 
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416 
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Amphctammc sulfate m hiccough, 
342 

Amputation, 708 {see also E\tfem- 
ity, amputation of) 
Amxinitrite in angina ptTtom, 248 
Amjlasc in carl<ih\<lraio digc5>tion, ' 
SI 

••truni, 708 
in liili.irj’ colic, 707 
Amytal. S5 

.\nacroljic orgini‘ms«in oral !>cp»»s 
202 

in uountl infection, 486, 507 
Analeptic drugs m barbiturate o'cr- 
do<age, 86, 87 
in morphine overdo^age, 90 
Analgesic drugs, 87 
Anastomosis, intestinal (see Intes- 
tine, anastomosis of) 
Anchorage of drains, 494, 558 
Anemia, 213, 214 
after gastric resection, 617. 626 
after hemorrhage, 213 
after hemorrhoidectomy, 683 
albuminuria in, 256 
as cau<c of dclaj cd convalescence, 
160 

of tachycardia, 249 
as caused by duodenal fistula. 623 
by enterostomy. 645 
as contraindication to operation, 
143, 215 

aseociated svith protein dcfiaeocy, 
67 

chronic secondary, 214 
classification of, 213 
effect of. on wound healing, 457, 
498, 500 

hemolytic, as cau<ed by sulfona- 
midc drugs, 279, 286, 
287, 291 

hypochromic microCNtic, 214 
in aged patient. 198 
in burns, 522, 525, 535, 546 
in carcinoma of colon, 662 
in gas gangrene, 505 
in ga'tric di«ea«e, 601 
in cynocologic pafents, 215, 779, 
781 

in hemolytic laundice. 216 

in hyperthj roidi'm, 731 

in infants. 193 

in malignant disease, 214 

in m.iInutntion. 28 

in nephritis, 255 

in parasitic infection, 214 

in sepsis. 214, 216 

in ulccmtis^ colitis. 657 

masked by dehydration. 78. 143 

pernicious, 2/7 

po'topcratisc, U'c of oxygen in, 
804 


AnemLi — Cont'd 
preoperative diagnosis of, 104, 
105, 143, 215 

relation toxcnousthromlwjsis. 383 
to wound healing, 130, 457, 498, 
500 

sicklc-ccU, 217. 249 ' . 

(reatmint of, 143, 162, 215 
Incsthfsia, la»ai, 96 
choiwof. 97 
contraindicaliuns to, 107 
course of, 97, 112 
effect on liver, 721 

on urinary blatldcr, 328 
examination preceding, 104 
for drainage of infections, 756 
for pch'ic cx.nmtnation. 780 
in angina pectoris, 248 
in cardne disease. 230, 232, 238 
in diafwtcs, 270 
in hypertension. 251 
CO treatment of burns. 527. 541 
intratracheal, for thvToidectt/m) . 
748, 750 

intravenous, prcmcdication in, 96 
local, prcmcdicntion in, 95 
prcmcdication in, P2 
protein los» following, 61 
pulmonarv complications after. 
108 

record of. Ill 
recovery from, II2 
relation to acute gastric diLitO' 
tion, 452 

to postoperative atelectasis. 365 
resistance to induction of, 97 
shock after. 139 
spinal, 99 

contraindicated in angina pec- 
toris, 248 

in hypertension. 248, 252 
in syphilitic heart disease, 
246 

Anesthetic, oil-soluble, for po't- 
hemorrhoidectomv 
pitn, 693 

Aneurvsm, artcnal, of extremitv. 
776 

Angina pertons, 24S, 349 
Anorectal fistula, 687 
Anoxemia m sho^, 133, 804 
.\noxia, damage to pulmonarv 
alveoli by , 567 

m shock, 132, 136. 137, 143. S04 
relation of, to wound healing. 457 
Antibiotic drugs, 275, 276 
Antibodies, transport of, 63 
Anticoagulant (see Dieumarol, Hepn 
arin) 

Antihistamine drugs in {icnicillln 
reaction. 301 
in pruriiasani, 688 
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Antilipotropic substances 57 
Antiprotlirombin in blood-clottmt’ 
mechanism, 163 
Anti'Cptic agents, 476 
Anti'cpiics contraindicited in gan- 
grene, 763 

in treatment of open Hounds, 
474 

Antitoxin m treatment of gas gan- 
grene, 305, 506 
of septicemia, 356 
of tetanus, 509 
Anucaine. 684 

Anuria cau'eri by sulfonamide dnnK. 
280, 291 
in liver failure, 721 
m shock, 140 

in transfusion riaction, 182 
post-traumatic, 140(reeafsoCrush 
sjTtdrome) 

treatment of, 184, 26!, 281 
Anus, examination of, 6^0 
fissure of, 686 
fistula of, 637 
plastic operation on, 689 
pruritus of, 688 

surgery of, preoncrathc prepara- 
tion for, 6SI 
Anxiety, 92, 103, 108 
Apathy In cleh) dratlon, 27 
in shock, 142 

Aphonia after thyToidcctomv, 749 
Apparatus (fceuirsspccial headings): 
for blood transfusion, 174, 176. 
177, 812 

for h>podcrmocl>«is, 36 
for infusion, 38, 41, 812 
Intramedullar), 44 
for leg exercise, 385 
for proctodl'sis, 36 
fnr suction drainage of chest, 555, 
557 

of small intestine, 430 
of stomach, 324, 834 
hand-roller, for rapid tran-fuvion, 
179 

.ApiJCndoclom) in acute appendi- 
citis, 617 

in perforative appcndieithi, 648 
with abscess. 649 
viith generaliKd peritonitis. 
652 

infervaf, 646 

intestinal oletruction after, 445, 
652 

with drainage, 649, 650, 653 
without drainage, 648 
Appendicitis, acute, 647 
drainage in, 648, 649 . 
preoperativx: urinal>Tls in. 647 


Appendicitis— Con t'd 
ax cause of li‘tula. 511, 651, 653 
of peritonitis. 442, 648 
of subphrcnic space infection, 
406, 445, 649 

dela)ed operation for, 640, 650 
cmeigenc) operationfor,647,649, 
651 

occurrence of, 646 
perforative. 648 
gas bacillus infection following, 
503 

local use of sulfonamides in, 
285, 647 

postoperative drainage in, 493, 
649 

surgical treatment of, 44 7, 648 
«*c of penicillin in, 448 
with abscess, 649 
complications of, 650, 651 
drainage of. 650 

with gcncraliVcd reritonitis, 652 
wound infection alter. 648 
\ppetitc. lots of, m .anemia, 214 
in burns, 545 

in carcinoma of stomach, 602. 
603 

in vitamin dclicicnc) states, 209 
Arginine, 59 

\n*tng, po'toperaltve, IZ7 
.Arrhiihmias, cardiac, 232, 235, 740 
Arterial disca'c, chronic occIu<ivc, 
758 

l«)pcrtcn«ioft (see H>pcifcn<ion) 
Artenegraphy, 761, 77S 
Arteriosclerosis, 758, 761. 762 
as cau'c of gangrene, 758 
diabetic. 759 

low cholesterol diet in, 765 
reblion to wound healing. 457, 


. 767 

Arteriovenous fi'tula, 77J 
arteriography m. 775 
care in operating room, 776 
diagnosis of, 774 

X rat ion for, 775, 777 _ 

_ sjologic effects of, 774 
postoperative care in, 777 
preoperative care tn. 774 
Artery, osfic, portopenitivc Micd- 
tiTg/fwr, 717 

intercostal, bleeding from, 564 
thjtoid, postoperative bleeding 
from, 750 

Arthritis, suppurative, treatment 
with penicillin, 301 
Ascorbic aciti (see 'i’itamin C) 
.\sparticaci(l, 59 
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Aspiration, diopno'tic, in pulmonary 
disease. 376, 574. 587 
of gastrostomy catheter, 638 
of phannx. postopcratixc, 113, 
366. 590 

in empjema, 553 
pneumonia, pc«topcratixe. 374 
tracheobronchial, 369, 563, 565, 
566. 576. 578 
Aspirin, 86, 87, 90 
Asthma as caused b> wet lung, 566 
follouing blood transfusion, 185 
in cardiac disease, 241 
relation to pulmonary atelectasis, 
3M 

Asthmatic bronchitis, 319 

A. T. 10 in h> poparathjToidism, 753 

Atelectasis, pulmonaiy, JJ9 

after biliary tract surgery, 717 
after gastric sureeiy, 610, 615. 
618 

after pulmonary resection, 582. 
586 

after tb>Toidcctomy. 751 
as caused by wet lung. 566 
diagnosis of, 360 
in appendical peritonitis, 651 
[n chest wound, 564 
in hemothorax, 569 
pathogenesis of, 359. 361 
postoperathe, 632 
prophylaxis of, 364, 563, 577 
breathing exercises in. 366 
carbon clioxidc inhalation in, 
366, 368 

early ambulation in, 367 
position change in. 367 
relation of anesthetic agent lo, 
365 

of operative incision to, 365 
of position to, 365 
of preoperative sedation to, 
364 

treatment of, 367 
bronchoscopy in, 371 
carbon dixoidc in, 366, 368 
tracheobronchial suction in, 
369 

Atony following vagus nerve re«cc- 
tion. 634. 636 
gastric, 452, 610, 618 
Atropine as aid in p-assage of MiJW- 
Abbott tube, 431 
use of, in biliary colic, 708 
drainage, 714, 773 
in morphine overdosago, 90 
in nausea, 120 
in paroxysmal dyspnea, 242 
in peptic ulcer, ^6 


Atropine, use of — Cont'd 

in postoperative bronchosojpv, 
565. 576 

in preoperative medication. 93 
in pulmonary cmbolUni, 405 
m syncope, 233 
in tetanus, 311 
with Mccholjl, 235 
Auricular fibrillation, 336, 243 
in thyrocardiac di-<ase, 740 
flutter, 2J5 

Auscultation in diagnosis of in- 
testinal obstruction, 
419, 423. 424, 440 
in diffu'c peritonitis, 449 
Autoly-sis of liver cells, postopera- 
tive. 721 

Avertin as basal anesthetic, 96 
contraindications to u^c of. 97 
indications for, 96, 97, 232, 231, 
511 

method of administration, 96 
relation to pulmonary atelectasis, 
364 

Avitaimnosis (sre Vitamin dehet- 
cncy) 

Azochloramid in wound infection, 
485. 674, 677, 689 

B 

Bacillus brnis, 483 
pyocyaneus (see Pseutfomonas 
aerutinesa) 

Bacitracin, 484 

Backache, postoperative, 111, 115 
Bacteremia. 3 13 

Bacteria, effect of bacitracin on, 484 
• penicillin on, 297, 30J. 481 
streptomycin on, J/0, 482 
sulfadiazine on, 290 
sulfanilamide on, 282 
suUathiaiolc on, 287 
sulfonamide drugs on, 277, 479 
for intestinal anthepsis, 293 
for urinary antisepsis, 296 
tyrothridn on, 4S3 
xinc peroxide on, 4S6 
Bactericidal agents, 474 
Dacfcr/ology of bums, S43 
of empyema, 550 
of gas tocillus infection, 503 
of peritonitis, 444 
of skin flora. 477 
of wound infection, 496 
Bag, colostomy. 678 
ileostomy, 659 
Balsam of Peru, 488 
Bajwlage. elastic, postoperative u'e 
of. 3S6 
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Rarbital, 85 {see also Scdatwn) 
Rarljit urate drujjs. 84 (ieea/wSwli 
lion) 

c ymtion of. 86 
ifi ki<liu% tiannge, 86 
in liMT li.mwRt, 86 
in priopirative inc<Iicaeion, 9i 
inUrinedi.ite .aciing. 85 
long-acting, 85 
overdo'agi. wiili, 86 
short-acting, 85 
toxic reactions to, 86 
Barium enema in carcinoma of 
loton, 661, 662, 664 
preparation for, 804 
meal contraindicated in carcinoma 
of colon, 662 

in intestinal obstruction, 421, 
642 

use of, with Miller-.Mihott tube. 
434. 435 

Basal metabolic rate, increased, 724, 
726 

reduction of, 726, 732. 737. 
738 

Bed, anesthetic, 112 
oscillating, 766 
rest in cardiac iliscasu, 240 
postoperatiie, i27 
preoperatiw, In ilioracic sur- 
gcry, 571 

relation to venous throml>osi». 
240 381 

Bcnacol, 684 
Bcnadr}!, 185. 301, 688 
Benedict's test for urinir>' sugar. 272 
Benredrine in hiccough, 342 
Denroin, tincture of, as protecthe 
skin dressing, 621. 659 
Beta-h\drox> LutiTic acid, 25 
Dicnrlionati! ion, 24 
plasma, 25 

Bicarbonatc-carlionic acid ratio of 
plasma, 25 

Bile, administration of, iiostopera- 
tixe, 713 
composition of, 694 
deficiencj'of, in bleeding tendency 
of jaundice, 219, 705 
drainage of, 711, 713 
duct, common, drainage, 711 
duets, injury to, 718 
esamisiasioa rtf, J.>efnre ronoxaJ of 
T-tulic, 715 
excretion of, 694 
flow, Carter's food test of, 713 
functions of, 694 
In stool. 694. 695, 704 
in urine, 695, 704 
pigments, in bile, 694 


Bile — Cont'd 
salts, as chohgoguL, 715 
excretion of 694 
111 alisorption of Mtaniin K. 

212. 213, 705, 706 

in bile. 694 

in digestion of fats. 54. 56 
Biliary colic, treatment of, 707, 714 
fistul.!, 56. 716 
pcTitonuis, 720 

tract, disc.ise of. with cariLo- 
vascular disca=e, 692 
effect on liver, 692 
examination of blood in. 702 
drainage tube, removal of, 715 
masional drainage, postopera- 
tive. 492 

obstruction of, jaundice in, 695. 
704 

stones in. postoptrative, 714, 
719 

surger> of. blood !o«i in. 160, 
710 

postoperative care in. TOP 
complicatione in, 717 
hemorrhage in. 717 
preoperative care in, 692 
Bilirubin, excretion of, 694 
formation of, 693 
in bik. 694 
serum, 798 
in jaundice, 697, 704 
Binder for wound dressing, 469, 595 
Biops). diagnostic, 572. 661 
Bismuth subc.arlionate in colostomi 
diarrhea, 679 

Bladder, urinar> (ire llnnar> blad- 
der) 

Bleeding tindencv (jec Hemor- 
rhagic teivdcncv ) 

Blood liank, autD[>sis in, 186 
prothrombin in, 167 
reactions to. 187 
banks, 185 
calcium of, 798 
in h>poparath>roidiim, 752 
carlnn-dioxide coml.'ining power 
of, 25. 28, 33, 126, 798 
carbonic add of, 25 
chemistry in burn>, 522, 523 
in dehydration, 27 
in diabetes. 263, 266, 268 
in hIccou.?li, 343 
in intestinal obstruction, 417, 
425 

in peritonitis, 449 
tn pyloric oltetruction, 609 
in uremia, 260 
normal values. 79S 
chlondc (jrr Chloride) 
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•Blood — Coat'd 

dotting mechanism of, 163 
in hemophilia, 218, 226 
in hvpoprothromliinemla, 
219, 226, 702 
in purpura, 224, 226 
m scur\’y, 218, 226 
coagutabilitv of, in scnous throm- 
bosis, 381. 382 
cold agglutinins in, 168 
collection of, for transfusion, 275, 
815, 824, 831 
count, normal, 163 
cross-matching of, 165, 167, 168 
culture, in septicemia, 354 
determination of group, 166 
dilution following hemorrhage, 
148, 351 

esamimation of, in biliary tract 
di'ease. 702 
in dch>dration, 27 
in kidney disease, 258 
prcopcrative, 104, 105 
hydrogen-ion concentration of, 25 
increased coagulability of, post- 
operative, 382 
iodine, 737. 799 
loss during operation. 19. /J9 
from hemorrhoids, 214 
in boms, 522, 542 
in intestinal obstruction, 421 
in menorrhagia, 215 
in postopemtive hemorrhage, 
4PS 

in ulcerative eolith, 658 
nonprotein nitrogen of (see Non- 
protein nitrogen) 
osmotic pressure of, 62 
pH of, 25 

phosphorus of, in h) poparathv- 
roidi*m, 732 
plasma (see Pl.i<ma) 
postoperative changes in, 382 
preservation of. 185 
pressure as factor in postoperative 
hemorrhage, 717 
effect of Pitre^sin on, 327 
of stimulant drugs on. 144. 

of transfusion on, 352 
in peptic ulcvT hemoTThage, 627, 
628 

in posfojjcr.itlve hemorrhage, 
350 

in pulmomr> embolism, 402 
in shock, 132, 135. 137. 142,350 
in spinal anesthesia, 100 
prcopcrative determination of, 
104 


Blood pressure — Cont’d 

restoration of, in shock, 146 
stabiliution of, b> plasma prev- 
tcins, 62 
Rh type, }60 

blocking antibodies, 173 
determination of, ill 
scn«iti?ation. 170, 173 
serologic groups. 165 

determination of, 166 
scrum (see Scrum) 
sickling test, 2J7 
sugar (see Sugar) 
transfusion Transfusion) 
typing, 166 
vicosity of. 62, 804 
volume in bums, 525, 535, 536 
in chronic protein dtTiciencv , 69 
in dehydration, 65. 66 
in hemolytic jaundice. 70S 
in shock. 139, 142, 149 
»n uremia. 2tfl 

prtoperative restoration of, 106 
variations in, 66 

Boily heat, conservation of, in 
children, 195 

maintenance of, aHcr operation , 

112, in 

regulation of. 22, 117 
suflace. evaporation from, 22. 
122, 123 

weight, blood plasma content of, 
21 

water content of, 21 
Bods, postoperative, 346 
Bone marrow concentrate in agranu- 
locytosis, 280, 734 
Borborygmi, 419. 423 
Boric acid as antiseptic, 466, 475 
as bladder instillation, 333 
as dressing in bums, S26 
as eye irrigation, 317 
as wet dressing, 471 
Bovine serum albumin, 153 
Branham's sign, 774 
Breathing eserei'cs, postoperative, 
367, 385, 560 

Bromides, contraindications to use 
of, 83 

in IwpcrthNroidism. 730 
inloM'cation caii-cd by, 83 
Bromsulfalein to't of liver function, 
697. 702 

Bronchl.il fistula following pulmon- 
ary rerection, 580, 582 
in empyema, 561 
in lung abscess, 587, 5S9 
•n traumatic chest wounds, 564, 
567 
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Bronchial— Cont’d 
oljstruction as cau«e of puImonar> 
alclecta«is. 359. 361 
Bronchiectasis, hronchographv in. 
S73. 584 

detection of, 198, 584 
following cmpjem.a, 551 
in aged p.iticnt, 198 
prcoperati\e po«tural drainage 
in, 575, 584 

pulmonary resection for, JO 
Bronchitis, postoperative, 31S, 349, 
358 

preoperative, 107 

Bronchography, diagnostic, in tho- 
racic surgery, 573, 584 
Bronchopneumonia, postoperathe, 
319, 359, 365, 3?Z 
Bronchoscopy, 37! 
diagnostic, preoperative. 572, 584, 
596 

during operation. 365, 590 
in lung abscess, 586 
in wet lung. 566 

postoperatis-e, 366. 562, 576, 578, 
582. 590 

Buerger’s di»e4«c (j« Thromboan- 
giitis obliterans) 

Buffer system, carlwn dioxiiic, 25 
Burns, 519 

anemia in, 522. 525, 535, 546 
blood changes in, 522 , 523 
transfusion in, 68, 525, 535. 
545, 546 
cleansing of, 526 
complications of, 523, 525 
dfbridement of, 526 
diet in, 545 
dressing of, 540, 544 
materials for, 469 
drugs in local treatment of, 539, 
544 

effect of. on adrenal corte'i, 523 
estimation of surface area in- 
volved, 532, 533 
first degree, 519 

fluid repheement in, JJ2. 5.34,537 
healing of, 520, 521, 540, 541 
hcmoconccnlration in, 524, 527, 
532. 534 

infection of. 520, 524, 525, 534, 
53/1. 543, 544 

intermwliitedegrec, 520,)»2S,540 
kidney daniaee m. .522, 524 
Incr damage in, 522, 524 
local fluid loss in, 520, 524 
mcnt.il depre^ion in. 523, 525 
morphine in, 532 
of evtreraities, 530 
of face, 531 


Bums— Cont'd 
of perineum. 531 
oliguria in. 534 
pain in, 520, 523, 525 
pathology of, SIP 
pla*ma lo«^ in. 522, 523, 532 
transfusion in, 68, 525, 532, 533, 

534, 536, 545 
plaster dressing in, 530 
pneumonia in, 524, 525 
pressure dressing in, 526 
protein loss in, 64, 520, 523. 524, 

545 

replacement therapy in, 68, 545 
reduction of blood volume in, 524, 

535, 536 

respiratory tract involvement in, 
537 

scarring in, 519, 52S 
second degree, 519, 525. 540 
shock in, 523. 525, 532. 535 
skin grafting in, 525, 541 
slough in, 520, 521, 525 
stomach ulcer in, 523 
tanning agents in, 523, 525, 526 
tetanus, .antitoxin in, 532, 538, 
539 

associated with, 507, 509 
third degree. 520. 525, 540 
lovemia in, 524 
tre.vtment of. 525. 544 
adrenal cortical extract in, 537 
fluid balance chart in, 537 
pcniolhn in, 537, 539, 544 
pyTuvie acid in, 543 
stfeptomjicin in, 539, 544 
sulfadiazine in, 539 
urinal^ output In, 68. 535 
vitamin requirements m, 546 
Outyn for ancsthctuation of naso- 
pharynx. 430, 435 

C 

Cachectic disease, protein tieficiency 
in. 64 

as contraindication to Avertin, 
97 

Caffeine in shock, 146, 155 
Calcium bilirubinate in bile, 716 
blood, in h> popirathyToidi-m. 
752, 793 

carlion.'itv in bile. 716 
chloride in hypoparnfhjToidlsm. 
752 

content of normal biooiJ, 798 
gluconate in hjpoparathvroidi«m, 
752 

in blood-clotting mechanism. 163 
in hvperthyToiaism, 730 
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Calcium — Coul’tl 
laccatc in h>poparath>roUli«ni, 
753 

mandelatc. 341 

metabolism, relation of vitamin D 
to. 212 

Calculi, urinary, in bulfonamicJe 
therapy, 280. 281 

Calmitol. 688 
Caloric requirements, 125 
in hyperthyroidism, 730 
Cannula for continuous infusion. 41 
Capillao' fraRtlity, test for, 218 
permeability in shock, 135, 137, 
804 

Carbohjdrate {set also Dextrose): 
absorption of, 51 
administration of, after operation, 
125, 200 

before operation, 106. 198 
in children, 192, 193, 195 
m diabetes, 263 
in coma, 268, 269 
postopcrathely, 271, 272 
preopcratively, 265, 269 
in jaundice, 704 
in liver damage, 703 
in septicemia, 356 
In th)roid disease, 730, 731, 743 
routes of. 38 

daily requirement ol, 78, 120^ 
digestion of, 50 
formation of fat from. 55 
insuliicient intake of, 28, 125 
metabolism, SO, St. 126 
role of liver in, 51, 125, 693 
of vitamin B in, 79, 209, 210 
protein-sparing action of, 52, 78. 
126 

storage of. 51, 53 

Carbon dioxide, administration of, 
in hiccough, 342 
in puImon3ryatelecta$is,366. 
368 

prophylactic. 385. 578. 610, 
631,672,710, 746, 751 
buffer system, 25 
combining power of blood, 25, 
798 

in acidosis, 28. 268 
in alkalosis, 28. 33 
in diabetes, 263, 268 
elimination of, 23, 24, 25 
Carbonic acid, 25 
acid-bicarbonate ratio, 25 
Carbuncle, 266, 346 
Carcinoma (sreaffo organ in> oh ed): 
anemia due to. 214 
delaying effect of, on wound 
healing, 457. 500 


Carcinoma— Con t'd 
of colon, 661 

of gastrointestinal tract, bleed- 
ing, 214 

oflixcr, 697. 707 
of lung, 572, 573, 574, 575 
of rectum. 675, 680 
of stonnch, 600, 602, 604, 607 
of thyroid, 750 

• Cardiac arrhythmias, major. 235 
minor, 232 
asthma, 241 

damage in hypertension, 250 
disease as contraindication to 
cyclopropane, 98 
to Pitressin, 327 
to spinal anesthesia, 99, 246, 
248, 252 

blood transfusion in, 164 
coronary, 247, 403 
ether anesthesia in. 99, 232, 
238. 248 
evaluation of, 230 
fluid replacement therapy in, 
34. 239 

functional. 231 
in diabetic patient, 262 
in hyperthyToidism. 739 (see 
aho ThyTOcardiac dis- 
ease) 

in suigical patient. 229 
relation to pulmonary embo- 
lism, 378, 401 

to surgical mortalitv, 230 
236, 237, 247, 248 
to venous thrombosis, 383 
to wound healing. 457. 499 
rheumatic, 236 
I syphilitic, 246 

I use of oxvgcn in. 239, 805 

valvular, 237 

enlargement as caused bv arterio- 
venous fistula, 774 

failure, 239 

after thoracic surgery, 581, 594 
after total gastrtetomy, 615 
congestive, 236 

differentiation from pulmonary 
embolism, 403 
from shock, 133 
evidences of, 230. 238 
in auricular fibnilation, 236 
in hyperthyroidism, 740, 744 
treatment of, 741 
in pulmonary embolism, 403 
treatment of, 239 
digitalis in, 244 
diuretics in. 241 

function, investigation of,- 230, 
692, 728 
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Carduc— Corn'd 
irregularities rau<ed bv c\clo- 
propatic, 98 
murmurs, 230, 2-19 
reserve, c\.i!uation of. 230 

in c-irdiac \at\uldr ilmaH-, 
238 

in llijToid iji'iasc, 727. 739 
symptoms due to excess fluid 
administration, 261 
%'alvul.ar dbc.ase, 237 
Cardiowcular dbease as'-ociatid 
with liiliary tract dis- 
ease, 692 
Carotid sinus, 23-1, 235 
Carret-Dakin irrigation, 474, 481 
Carter's test oi bile flow, 713, 716 
Casein as source of jirotein hidm- 

ia diet. 70, 489. 631 
lipotropic effect of, 57 
Cast, plaster, in dressing of burns, 
530 

Casts, urinar>. 236 

in crush sN’ndromc, 140, I4t 
Catgut, allergy to. as cause of n ound 
dehiscence. 500 

Catharsis after hcmorrhoidectomx. 
6S2 

preoperative, 109 
in colon surgery, 663 
Cathartics, avoided in colostomy, 
679 

in congestisc heart failure, 241 
Catheter, gastrostomy, 617 
intercost.il, fixation of, 555. 559 
in treatment of empyema, 553. 
558 

intranasal, for administration of 
oxygen, 809 

retention bladder, 335. 676 

in gynecologic surgery. 787 
in rectal eurgeiy, 676 
Catheterization of urinary bhddcr. 
333 

in aged patient, 201 
in surgery of rectum. 676 
Ijostopcrative, 333, 787 
preoperatiyc, 109, 784 
of ureters in sulfonamide block, 
281 

prcoperatise, 792. 793 
Cavity.oiiliterafionof, in empyema. 
552, 661 

Cecosfomy in obstruction of colon, 
667 

Cedilanid, 236. 245 
Cellulitis after intramalulbry ad- 
minstratfon of fluids, 
4S 

in diabetes, 266 


CeJfulit«— Cent'd 

treatment of, 355, 756 
uith septicemia, 355 
C(.Huk>-c, OMdizwi, as hema'tatic 
agent, 491 

Ciiiient as jirolictiyv skin dres-mg, 
659 

Coi>li ilm. 55 

chola-temt floccuiition test of 
liver function. 701,102 
Cerebral rlamagc in h\ pertension, 
250 

Cerviaiis, prwipcrativc treatment 
of. 782 

Cevitamic acid (rre k'ltamin C) 
CharccMl in diagnosis of flstula, 513, 
792 

Chart, fluid balance. 27, 123, 324, 
330 

m burns, 537 
in duodenal fistula. 622 
in enterostomy, 645 
in ileostomy, 660 
in intestinal obstruction, 425 
notation of drains on, 788 
notations on, 1 1 
Chemotherapeutic drugs, 275 
Chest, drainage of, 553 
« by iniercostal catheter, 553, 555 
by nb resection, S57 
by thoracentesis, 553 
closeil. 553 

following decortication, 562, 
570 

pulmonary resection, 580. 

582,583, 596 
Ihoracjc surgery, 562 
lot.il gaslreciomy. 616 
in empyema, 553, 570 
in lung abscess, 588 
examination of, preopcr.itiye. 104. 
no. 192, 198 

hemorrhage Into, povtopcratiye, 
351, 563, 581. 582 
pam as symptom of pulmonary 
embolism, 402 

of subphrenic space infec- 
tion, 409 

of venous throml)osi«, 3S4 
stKkirtg n ound of, S-fS, 564 
Burgery of. bronclio'copy follov,- 
ing. 562. 576, 590 
care during opemticm. 576. 590 
tk^ive, 570 

intercostal block following, 562, 
565 . 578 

physiologic con-iderations in. 
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Chest sur^rj*— Corn'd 

fVKtoperativc care in, 262, 566. 
577, 590 

drainage m. 562. 576, 590 
preoperative studies in, 57Z 
use of penicillin folIo>Mng, 562 
tension pneumothorax m, 56? 
traumatic wounds of, S6J, 564 
wound of as cause of tension 
pneumothorax, 567 
effects of, 548 
foreign b^y in, 564 
iwdicatlows foT 'W, S64. 

565 

thoracentesis in, S64 
thoracoabdominal, 564 
treatment of, SS5 
x-ray of. in aged patient, 198 
in infant, 192 
in ihjroid disease, 729 
Chovnc-Stofces respiration. 242 
Children, blood chemistr>' studies 
in. 194 

transfusion in. 195. 195 
diabetes in, 263, 269 
dougc of drugs in, 88 
emotional reactions of, IPl 
ether anesthesia in, 99 
fluid replacement therapy in. 193. 
195 

rctiuirctnents in. 193 
postopentive care in. IPS 
preoperative care in, 192 
e'tamination of, 191 
medication in, 93 
permission for operation in, 103 
x-ray of chest in, 105 
problems in care of, 190 
r«pirator> tract infection m. 192 
sinus arrhythmia in, 233 
8un;ical risk in. 190 
use of narcotics in, 119 
vitamin theraps in, 194 
Chill, .albuminuria following. 256 
as symptom of p>lcphlebitis, 652 
of thromlx>phlebili<. 384 
of urinarj tract infection, 33? 
caused by peniallin, 300 
foMowing blood transfusion, 182. 
184 

Chloral hjilratc, 83, 240 
Chloramine-T in treatment of in- 
fected wounds. 485 
Chloride. bloo<1. in dilTU'C peri- 
tonitis, 449 
ion, 24, 25, 26. 30. 31 
in alkalosis. 25. 26. 28 
in dch>drafion, 28 
loss of, by mmiting, 25. 28. 190. 
320. 417, 444 


Chloride loss — Corn’d 
from ileostomy, 660 
in intestinal olrstruction, 417, 
418. 425 
plasma, 798 
restoration of. 31 
shift. 24 

Chloroarodin in treatment of in- 
.feclcd wounds, 485 

Chloroform, 99 

Chlorophyll in treatment of w ounds, 
347, 488 

Cholasvgvagraphy, 714, 716 

ChobiRgitis, postoperative, 716 
preoperative, 692 

Ch<decvstectomy, injury of bile 
ducts during, 7l8 
postoperative care in, 710 

Cholecysiographv. 698. SOS 
contraindications to, 70S 

Cholccystoftomy. postoperative care 
in, 711 

Choledochostomy, postoperative 
care in, 7il 

Cholesterol, aniilipotropic cfTccC of, 


c«ters. serum, 799 
m bite. 694. 716 
■n thvToid disease, 729 
low. diet. 765 
«cfam. 799 
solubility of. 695 
Choline, lipotropic effect of, 56 
Use of. in liver damage. 703 
Chvovifk’s sign. 752 
Cigarette drains, 492 
Circulatory failure, peripheral (see 
Shock) 

Cirrhovii. 64, 703 

Clark's rule for dosigc of drug>. 88 
Claudication, intermittent. 758. 767 
Climate, rcblion to venous throm- 
liovis, 383 


Clo«e<l drainage (see Empyema) 
loop in intestinal olistruction, 418- 
420. 440 


Cte'tcvdiaasca'r^: of eas ^wcccnc. 
503 

in wound infection, 486 
norninl habitat of. 503, 507 


Closlrtdnnn htiMytteum, 50.1 
iiiKyi. 503 
septicum. 501 
sordeltii. 503 
letani, 507 

in burn infections. 538 
wcicftir. 503. 505 
in diffuse peritonitis, 444 
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Clotting activit>, blood, h^rm 
tolerance test of, 382 
poslopcrati\e. 381, 382 
mechanism, 163 
(JiMurUances of. 163, 218, 70S 
I’n hemophilia, 218, 226 
in jaundice, 219, 226, 705 
in purpura. 224, 226 
in scurvy. 218, 226 
Cocaine for anestheti2ation of f»so- 
pharjnx, 371, 430 
Codeine, 86. PO. 118 
as cough sedative, 319 
Cod liver oil in treatment of nounds, 
489 

Cold agglutinins, 168 
Colectomy for ulceratuc colitis, 656, 
661 

Colic, absence of, in pnralyttc in- 
teslinal obstruction. 
440 

biliary, postoperatixe, 7/4 
treatment of, 7^7 
in mechanical intestinal oUtruc* 
tion.4l9, 420,423,424 
Colitis, uiccratitc, 656 

astringent enema m, 6S7 
blood loss in, 658 
(Icbiltcj fn, 657 
penicillin in, 657 
postoperatjsT,- care in, 65^ 
preoperative care in. 428, 657 
Btreptomvein in. 657 
•ulfasuvidinc in, 656 
Bulfaihalidinc in, 656 
Collateral circulation, estimation of, 
776 

Collodion dressing, 4*0 
Colon baallus (lee Escheriehin eolt) 
Carcinoma of, diagnosis of, 66/ 
multiple stage operation for, 
662 

preoperativc care in, 661 
single stage operation for, 663, 
668 

symptoms of, 680 
with obstruction, 665 
without olistruction, 663 
Clostridia in. 503 

disease of, as contraindication to 
Averlin, 97 

obstructed, decompression of, 666 
obstruction of, 665 
obstructive resection of, 670 
preoperative preparation of, 294, 
295, 428, 661 

primary anastomosis of, 66S 
reduction of liactcria in. 294, 663 
resection of, as indication for use 
of Jililicr-Abbotl tube, 
427, 428 


Colon— Cont'd 

su^erv of, jpn gangrene following. 

intestinal anti'cpsis in. 2PJ, 
663, 674 

postoperativi; care in. 668 
complications in. 669 
preoperative x-ray in, 66+ 
progress in, 663 
proximal decompression in, 664 
uound infection after, 674 
Colostomy, closure of, 672 
complementarv- 665 
diet, 678. 802 
dressing of, 671 
in obstruction of colon, 666 
in treatment of burns of perineum. 
531 

irrigation of, 678 
permanent, care of. 678 
postoperative complications of, 
672 

preliminary, 665, 666, 667, 670 
prolapse of, 679 
proximal, in fecal fistula, 792 
in surgery of colon, 664 
retraction of, 672, 674 
Colpotomy, 652 
Coma in diabetes, 268 
in liver failure, 720 
in thirmd crisis, 743. 74S 
Compatibility of blood types, 166 
Complications of continuous in- 
fusion, 43 

of fluid replacement therapy, 34, 
43 

of intramedullary administration 
of fluids. 46 

po^tt^nitive (re* Postoperative 
complications) 

Compound fractures, gas gangrene 
after, 504 
tetanus after, 507 

Congenital hypertrophic pyloric 
stenosis. 22, 1P4 

Congestive heart failure, 23P (see 
also Cardiac failure) 
Conjugation of sulfonamide drugs, 
278, 287, 290, 292. 296 
Conjunctivitis as toxic effect of 
suffathiarofe, 289 
postoperative, 317 
Constant suction (see Suction drain- 
age) 

Continuous infurion, 40 
Convalescence, slow, role of anemia 
in, 160 

Coraminc in morphine ovcrdoiage, 
87, W 

in shock, 146 
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Coronarj’ disease, dllTcrentiation 

from puln)onar>’ em- 
bolism, 403 

m association with hyperten- 
sion. 253 
thrombosis, 247 

Coryza caused by Isromide intoxi- 
cation, 83 
preoperative, 107, 192 
Cough as caused by wet lung. S66 
forced, in treatment of atelec- 
tasis, 367 

in congestive heart failure, 240 
preoperathe, 107 
sedation of, 90, 319 
Creatinine, serum, 258, 800 
Crisis, hemoclastic, 705 
thj roid (see Thj roid crisis) 

Crush snydfome, NO 
. treatment of, 141, 156 
Crushing injury, albuminuria in, 256 
alkalinization of urine in, 33 
of phrenic nerve, 343 
Culture, bacterial, in postoperative 
wound infection, 498 
throat, in pharyngitis. 318 
Curare, use of, in tetanus, 5U 
Curling's ulcer, 523 
Cyanosis, 122 

as caused by sulfanilamide. 286 
as indication for oxjgen. 577. 804 
as symptom of pulmomo' atelec- 
tasis, 360 
embolism, 402 
following use of Axertm, 97 
methemoglobin in, 286, 804 
po«tanesthctic, 113 
Cyclopropane, 98, 99, 270 
Cj-stic artery (jee Artery) 

C>slinc, 59 

Cvstitis, postoperative, 337, 676 
Cystoccle as cause of urinary re- 
tention, 676 

D 

Dakin’s solution, 48Sf 488 
Deafness caused by streptomycin, 
314 

Deamination, 61 

DeBakeytransfu'ion apparatus, 174 
Debility as indication for trans- 
fusion, 162, 215 
as result of malnutrition. 205 
depre-sion of Ibx-r function irf, 
56. 57 

edema in, 205 

in carcinoma of stomach, 600 
in chronic empyema, SSI 
fcetovla in, 57 

postoperative foot drop in, 116 
parotitis in. 410 


Debility — Cont’d 
protein therapy in, 76 
relation to acute gastric dilata- 
tion, 452 

to delayed wound healing, 419 
to pulmonary atelectasis, 364 
to septicemia, 353 
to venous thrombosis, 383 
Debridement of burn, 526, 527, 543 
of wound. 467,477,481 
Decapsulation of kidney, 261, 281 
Derompression of biliary tract, 712 
of gastrointestinal tact (see Suc- 
tion drainage) 

of intestine by cntcrostomv , 439, 
450, 644 

Decortication in empyema, 56/ 
in hemothorax, 569 
Decubitus ulcer, 115, 201, 343, J44 
Dehiscence of wound (see Wound, 
dehiscence oO 

Dehydration (see also Fluid balance. 
Fluid replacement 
therapy, Electrolyte 
balance, etc.). 

acidosis in, 28, 123, 320. 647 
cortcctiocv of, 66, 78, 123 
evidences of, 27 
following diarrhea, 190 
excessive water intake, 26 
fluid toss, 21. 190, 320 
vomiting, 190, 320 
hcmoconccntration In, 27, 65, 66 
in acute apKndIcitis, 647 
gastric dilatation, 453 
in aged patient, 198, 2QQ 
in anemia, 28, 78. 214 
in biliary tract disease, 709, 717 
in carcinoma of colon, 662 
in child, 190 
in diabetes, 262, 270 
in gastric disease. 601, 604 
in castrointestinal tract disease, 
21. 27 

in hyperthyroidism, 730, 743 
in hvTXjDrotcinemia, 63, 65, 66, 
69. 78 

in ileo«tomy. 660 , 

in intestinal obstruction, 417, 420 
in postoperative p-xrotitis, 410 
in nulmonary atelectasis. 382, 
386 

in ulcerative colitis 657 
in uremia, 260_ 
ketone fjodlc« in, 28 
nonprotein nitrogen of blood in, 
29 

plasma proteins in, 65. 66 
postoperative. 123, 785 
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Dchyilraiion — Cont’d 
«crum alt)uniin irancfusjon in, 152 
unnahTiis in, 28 
use of .\\ertin in. 97 
r)cla\. cl.mKcr of, in intC'final ob- 
struction. 415, 424, 
426, 436 

Delirium in thvroid crisis, 743, 748 
Demerol, P/, 118. 628, 703 
Depression m burns, 523, 525 
in sulfonamide therap>, 279, 285, 
289 

Dermatitis as caused by penicillin, 
300 

by sulfonamides, 279, 285, 289, 
291 

by thiouracil, 733, 734 
in obese patient, 204 
Dermatome, 542 
Descnsitiiation, 509 
Dfsott corticosterone in treatment 
of burns, 537 
of shock, 154 

Detoxifxinit function of Irser, 694 
Dextrose solution (»e also Fluid 
replacement therap>) 
administration of. 30. 31 
I)) h)podcrmocl)'is, 38 
in infants, 19.3, 194. 196 
bv infusion, 38 
intramcdull.irv, 47 
li\ proctocivsis, 35 
durinc opcmtion, 111, 143 
in adilosis, 33. 125 
in acute anpendiciti*. 647 
gastric dilatation, 453 
in anuria, 184 

In biliar) tract disease, 703. 701. 
709 

in burns, 535, 53S 
in children, 193 

in conEenital h> pcrtrophic py- 
loric stinosis, 194 
m congestive heart failure, 420 
in drh) drat ion, 30. .41 
in diabetes, 265, 269, 271 
in diffuse pi-ritoniiis, 448 
in emergency operation, 110.647 
in enferostomv, 645 
in h>perth)rokIism, 731, 744 
in ileostomy, 660 
in insulin overdosage, 636 
in intcstiml olisiruction, 425 
in jaundice, 704 
in raiinten.ance of fluid Ivihnce, 
30. 31, 32. 33 
in malnutrition, 106 
in nausea, 120 
in nephritis, 259 
in sulfon.amide toxiciC>, 280, 
281, 287 


Deatrose, administration of— Corn'd 
■n uiccratisc colitis, 6S8 
in uremia, 260, 261 
in vomiting, 320 
hypertonic, 34, 35. 200. 261 
postoperative administration of, 
32. 125, 126. 576. 579, 
590. 612, 613. 709 
{ireoperatisc administration of, 
106, 60-1, 607, 609, 640. 
631 

Use of protein h> droly «atc w ith. 76 
Duibctes, 261 
acid-base balance in. 25 
anesthesia in, 99 270 
as cause of fatty liver, 56, 57 
associated with hyperthyToidism, 
267 

nith occlusive arterial disease, 
266, 759, 764, 768 
carbuncles in, 346 
control of blotxl sugar m, 263, 271 
decubitus ulcer m, 344 
hepatic changes in. 56, 57 
giveogen in, 262, 264 
in children, 269 
infections m 266 
ketosi- in, 28. 58 
preoprrjtivc care in, 262, 263 , 265 
rehtion to nound healing, 457, 
490. 500 

Diabetic acidosis SS,26S 

differenti.il di.igno<is in, 267 
arteriosclerosis, 759, 764, 768 
coma, 26S 
gangrene. 267, 768 
Diagnosis, differentia), of abdom- 
inal emergency in dia- 
betic patient, 267 
of intestinal ol/struction. me- 
chanical 415, ‘f/P, 652 
incompkle. 641 
paralv tic, 440 
of Jxundicc. 695, 704 
of pulmonarv emliolisni. 401 
of acHlosi-v 28, 29. 56 
of acute appendicitis. 646, 647 
tvitli abscess, 650 
ga.sinc dilit'ilion, 451. 619 
of alLoIosis, 28, 29 
of anemia, 28, 214 
of harWlurateovcrdosagc, 86 
of carcinoma of colon, 661 
of rectum. 680 
of fistuia, 51.4 
of gas gangrene, 504 
of hemorThxge, poslopcmtivo. 

350. 495 

of hemorrhagic tendt ncy , 218 
of hypoproteinemia, 28, 63 
of lung aljsccss, 375 
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Diagnosis— Con I'd 
of morphine overtlosage, 90 
of ocdiisi\c arterial disease of 
c\trcniity, 761 
of paratloroid tetany, 752 
of pelvic aijsccs-s, 651 
of peritoniti-', penerali?ed, 444 
spreading, 650 
of plilebothromlwhi', 383 
of postoperative complications, 19 
of pulmonary atelectasis, 360 
Mema, 35 

of pylephlebitis, 652 
of septicemiaf 354 
of shock, postoperathe, 3S0, 495 
primary', 133 
secondar\’, 141, 144 
of subphrenic space infection, 409, 
651 

of tetanus, 508 
of thrombophlebitis, 3S4 
of thyroid crisis, 743, 748 
of transfusion reaction, 179. 182, 
184 

of unnarytract infection. 337 
of \ilamin deficiencies, 207 
of wound dehiscence, 500 
infection, 497 

preoperattve tn thoracic surgery. 
Dial. 85 

Diaphragm, irritation of, as cause 
of hiccough, 342 
Diarrhea, cfTects of, 190 
following sagus resection. 634 
in hyperthyroidism. 727, 743, 748 
in permanent coio»tomy, 679 
in ulcerative colitis, 657. 658 
infantile, loss of potassium in, 33 
vitamin Iv dcficiencv in, 212 
Diathermv in anuna, 261, 281 
in penphcraf\a9CuL>r disease, 117 
Dicumarol as cause of postoperative 
hemorrhage, 790 

contraindications to use of, 390 
in arterial surgery, 777 
in occlusive arterial disease, 767 
in prophylavis of venous throm* 
IwsK 387 

in treatment of venous throm- 
bosis. JSKJ 

method of administration of, 390 
o% erdosage, treatment of, 392 
use of, with heparin, 391 
Diet after castrcctomv, 612. 616. 
625 

after hemorrhoidectomy, 683 
as cause of fatty livTr, 56 
colostomy. 678, S02 
correccitv therapy, 78 


Diet— Cont'd 
gastrostomy, 638 
high fat. effect of, on hver, 57 
protein, 70 

for tuU* ft-iding, 74, 75 
in .ininita. 216 
in burns, 545 
in decubitus ulcer, 345 
in disease, 79 
in empyema, 560 
in liver damage, 57, 703 
in wound infection. 476 
preoperative, 106, 107 
supplementary feedings in, 
71, 72 

in acute mflammatorv peptic 
ulcer, 605 

in aged patient, 198, 200 
in anal incontinence, 687 
an anemia, 216 

m bleeding peptic ulcer, 629. 630 
in children, preopcraiive. 192 
in colon surgery, 662, 669 
in congestive heart failure, 240 
in diabetes, 263, 272 
m (Jumping syndrome, 625 
in gastric surgerv, 605, 6IJ, 612. 
616 

in hypertension, 250 
in h\pcrthyro!di*n), 730, 731 
in ileostomv, 660 
in infants. 192 
in jcyunostomv , 614 
in malnutrition, 206, 605 
in nephritis. 259 
in obesity, 204 
in pvloricobstruction, 609 
in small Ijowcl surgery . 643 
in thoracic surgery, 571, 579, 584, 
590 

in ulcerative colit!'*. 657 
low cholesterol, m arteno'Clcrosi*. 
765 

low-rcsidue, 801 
postoperative. 124, 788 
reducing, 204 
regular, 71, 802 
rcl.ttion to wound htialmg, 130 
semivolid, SOI 
spedal, SOI 
surgical lirjuid, SOI 
wft, 801 

Dietary retimrimcnt*. normal, 125 

Dicthy 1 oTide (see Ether) 

Digestants in removal of wound 
slough, 487 

Digestion, carbohvdratc, 50 
fat. 53 
(H«tcin, 60 

Digitaline X.ativcili?, 245 
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Digitalis, administration of, 244 
in aged patient, 199 
in auricular fibnlhtion, 237 
in auricular flutter, 235 
in caniiac di«t.i“e, 232 
in hyperttn-ion, 252 
tn paroxysmal lachycanlM, 234 
in thyrocardiac disease, 741 
m thyTOid crisis, 744, 748 
indications for, 233 
pharmacologic cfTerts of, 243 
toxic efforts of, 238 
Digitoxin, 245 

DInydrotaehysterol m hypoparalhy- 
roidt^m, 753 
Diiodotyroninc, 739 
Dihtation, acute gastric (st« Stom- 
ach) 

Dilaudid, fiO. 118, 628 
Diodrast for arteriography, 775 
Direct blood transfusion, 174 
Disease, associated, effects of hyper- ■ 
thyro«l«m on. 527 
in aged patients, 193 
in gastric disease. 601 
in surgical patient. 104 
undagnosed, morphine eontrain- 
dicatea in, 90 

Disruption of nound (r«< Wound, 
dehiscence of) 

Distention, gastric, as cause of 
paroxysmal tachycarda, 
234 

intcslin.ll, 324 

03 sxmptom of intestinal ob- 
struction, 419, 420. 
440, 444 

conservative treatment of. 435 
oxygen therapy in, 436, 806 
rehiion to venous thrombosis. 
381 

postoperative, as cause of wound 
dchbcence, 500 
prophylaxis of, 429 
Diuresis in sulfonamide toxicity, 
281, 286 

Diuretic drugs in congestive heart 
failure, 241, 741 
in ncplintis, 260 

Dirzmess caused by sulfonamide 
drugs, 279, 285, 289 
Douche, vaginal, preoperatixe, 781 
Dover’s powder, 88 
Drain, anal, postoperative, 682, 687 
choice of. in tissue infection, 756 
effects of, 492, 493 
indications for use Of, 49/, 492, 
497. 649 

pelvic, 792 

.as cau'C of urinary retention, 
331 


Drain — Cont'd 

peritonea], in acute appendicili- 
648 649 

pfxncction of. 444, 558 
record of, 788 
removal of. 494, 757 
after choltcystcctomy, 710, 715 
after thyroidectomy, 746 
sump (see Sump drain) 
types of, 491 
vaginal, removal of, 788 
XTraifiagc, dosed, in empyema 552, 
553 , 5^2 

influence of, on protein deficiencx. 
64. 523 

intercostal, in decortication of 
lung, 562 

in empyema, SSJ, SS8, 561 
in tension pneumothorax. 567 
568 

in thoracic surgerx, 576, 580. 
582 

of appendical abscess, 650 
of common bileduee, Til 
of gall bladder, 7II 
of hand infection, 756, 757 
of infected gangrene, 7W 
'of lung abscess. 588 
of parotid a)>scc3s, 412 
of pelvic abscess. 652 
of soft tissue infection, 756, 757 
of subphrenic spxce infection, 410 
of thyroidcnomx inci«ion, 746 
of xround infection. 498 
open, in empyema. 557. 590 
pmiural. STS, 584, 566, 590 
Dressing, fixation of, 470 
for burn. 52S 

forcolostomx, 667, 671, 679 
for ileostomy, 6S9 
nuitcrab for, 468, 469 
of bum, lechniriueor.526. 528 
of wound, technique of, 4SP, 465. 
469 

pressure, for bums, 526, 528 
for wounds, 465 

tight, relation to wound healing, 

type, rchtion to wound healing, 
468 

wet.aftcr hemorrhoidectomy. 682 
contraindicated in decubitus 
ufeer, .145 

in gangrenous lesions, 471 
in treatment nf infection. 470 
maceration due to, 471, 473 
tcchnitjuc of application, 472 
use of penicillin in. 482 
Streptomycin in. 482 
Drip, Morphy. 35 
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Drug^, antispasmtxlic, in peplfc 
ulcer, 606 

bronchocJILiting, uith pa'-tural 
drainage, 576 
tlosigc In children, ^ 

8(imuLmt, with spinal anestlifsia. 
100 

Dumping sjiidrome. 624 
Duodenum, fistula of, pt>«topcrati\‘c, 
619 

ulcer of, compiicatio'w of, 627 
hemorrhage from, 627 
perforation of, 630 
treatment with aluminum gri, 
605 

with proteinh>(lroK'satc. 606 
vagus resection for. 633 
D>sphagia after th>ro5dcctoinv, 74? 
Djspnea, acute parotj-smaf, 241 
after thoracic injur}', 564 
in acute dibtation of stomach, 451 
in congestive heart failure, 259 
in hemothorax, 569 
in pulmonary atelectasis, 560 
ettibolsm, 402 
in wet lun^. 566 
nocturnal. 230. 231, 237 
or>gcn therapy in, 566 
paroxysmal. 241 


Early ambulation, 129 

after appendectomy, 647 
after gastric sorgerv, 61 1 
in agi^ patients, 200 
in propinlaxia of atelectasis. 
367 

of pulmonary emboli'in. 404 
relation to vcnoui ihroinhosj«. 
386 

Edema, as cause of postoperative 
paralh) roid tetam , 
751 

as sign of thrombophlebitis, 3S4 
ciTea on Fishberg test, 2S7 
following excess salt intakre, 27. 31 
fluid repbeement therapy. 23, 
.66, 107 

in congestive heart failure, 241 
m gaiirointcstinal anastomose., 
.66, 619 

‘ntfstlnal anastomosis, 643 
in kidney disease, 257 
;n nephritis, 254 

in protein ilefiacncv. 28, 63, 107, 
. 205 

nutritional, as cause of p>Ionc 
obstruction. 66 

of bbddcr mucosa in urinary nv 
tention, 330 


Etlcma— Cont'd 
of wound, 457 

puIrnOTtarj , following fluid re- 
pbcement.ihcrapx 23. 
31.34, 374 
in burns, 537 
in heart failure, 241 
in pulmonary embolism. 404 
use of positive pressure oxygen 
in. 804 

Ehrlich, dtaao reagent of, 606 
Elective surgeo . contraindicated in 
anemia, 215 

in acute respiratory tract in- 
fection, 107 
in angina pectoris. 248 
in cardiac failure, 230 
in coronary di«case, 230 
in hy poprotcincmia, 66 
in malnutrition, 205 
preparation for, 102 
Electrocsirdiographs in comnar\ 
thrombosis, 247 

in diagnosis of pulmonart em- 
bolism. 403 

of (|umidiiie toxiaty, 234. 2^7 
of lachycardb, 236 
in htpertension, 253 
I'lectrolvtc balance, disturliancc oi 
27 

in acute dibtation of stomach, 
452 

in biliary' tract drainage, 713 
in carcinoma of colon, 662 
In congenital hypertrophic p'- 
loric stenosis, 23. 194 
in diffuse peritonitis, 444 
in duodenal fistub, 622 
in enterostomy, 645 
in gastric disca^ 602 
in gastroduodenal suction, 425 
m ileostomy, 660 
in intestinal obstruction, 41". 
418 

paralytic, 441 
in somiting, 190, 320 
regulation of, 21, 29. 32 
nKtoration of, 29, 425, 437. 660 
Elimination, postoperative. 126 
Embolism, arterial, sympathetic 
ganglioncctomy tn, 767 
pulmon.ary, 377, 400 
after gastric rfecclion, 615 
as symptom of venous ihrom- 
ba°is, 384 

differential diagnocis of, 40? 
ejects of, 403 

4actors pretlisposing to. 401 
In gstiecologic surgery, 790 
in nonsurgicil patients, 378 
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Cmbilism, pulmonary— Coni'd 
mechanism of, 40J 
oWRcn iher.ipj m. 405, 805 
p.ithoKcnc-^is of. 378, 380 
prtopinii'i'. 791 
prwcniion of, 401 
s>nipttini« of. 401 
Ircainicnt of, -iOi 

Emergenev orn.r.ilioii, nuthorizaKon 
for. 103 

in acute appendicitis, 647, 649, 
651 

in anemia, 215 
in children, 194 

in complete olistriiction of 
colon, 665 

in cliaUtes. 266. 267 
in impending shock, 144 
in intestinal olislniction, 415. 

417.423, 424,426.437 
in m.alnutrition, 205 
in peptic ulcer hemorThage, 627, 
628 

perforation, 630 
in prrgnancv, 227 
preparation for. 110 
prevention of shock in, 144 
Emotioti, (INturUcd, as indication 
for prcopcMtivc medi- 
cacnin, 8J, 92 
in child, 191 

in h>pcrth>Toidlsm, 726, 728 
in postoperative- period, 317 
in preoperative period, 103, 131 
relation to shock, 134 
Emotional factors in gjnccologv. 
779 

in surgical patient, 83, 92. 103. 
131 

in stahilitv, postoperative, 317 
strain, as contributor) cause of 
tach>cardia, 231, 233 
Empjema, 550 
after hemothorax, 568, 570 
after pneumonectomy, 580 
after pulmonary lobectomy, 582, 
590 

after thoracoplasty, 595 
cavity, obliteration of, 558, 560 
chronic, causes of, 561 
effects of, 5S1_ 
closed drainage in, 55J 
complicatetl bv pneumothorax, 
552 

encapsulated, 551 
in pulmonary iuI)crculosis. 592 
metapncumonic, 550 
open drainage in. 557 
progression of, 55 1_ 
protein tleficivncy in, 64 


Empyema — Con t ’d 
supportive treatment m, 560 
synpneumonic, 550 
ire.atmtnt of, 552 
liv pulmotmrv dicorticalion, 
561 

1j> rib rcscclioii, 558 
by thoracentesis. 553 
uilh penicillin, 300 
Encouragement, v-afue of, I3I 
Endocrine system, role of, in hyper- 
thvroidjsni, 724, 732 
Endometriosis, 783 
Enema, barium, 661, 662. 664. SO-4 
before anal surgery, 681, 682 
before proctoscopv, 680 
for adminisiration of Atcniii. 96 
of chloral hydrate, 84 
of paraldehyde, 84 

E lycerin and Hater, 326, 785 
ydrewten peroxide, 127, 326 
in dubctie corn], 268 
in fecal impaction, 127 
in intcslinil distention. 127, 326 
obstruction, 435, 441, 450 
■n urinarv retention, 331 
mdk and molasses, 326 
postot^rative, 127, 646 
avoided in colon anastomosis, 
669 

in bkeding peptic ulcer, 630 
preopenitive. 109 
■n colon surgery , 664 
starch and opium, 657 
tannic acid, 657 

use of hvdrogen peroxide in, 326 
Enteritis, regional, 641, 642 
Entcrokinise, 60 
Enterostomy, care of, 643 
closure of, 646 
disadvantages of, 645 
dressing of, 645 
feeding by, 644 
indilfusc peritonitis, 450. 644 
in intestinal obstruction, 439, 441 
Enterotomc in closure of colostomv . 
673 

Enzymes, digestive, in ileostomy 
drainage, 659 

gastric, m protiin digestion, 60. 

intcstiruii, in carUilijdrate diges- 
tion, SI 

in fat digC'tion, 54 
in protein digestion, 61 
pancreatic, in carlxjhvdratc diges- 
tion. 51 

in ducsknal fistula drainage, 
621 
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Enz>'fne3, pancreatic — Cont'd 
in fat digestion, 54 
in protein digestion, 60 
protein content of, 58. 61 
salivarj', in carlmhjdrate diges- 
tion, 50 

Ephcdrinc, 100, 430 
inshock, 144, 146. 155 
Epinephrine as hemostatic agent, 
489 

contraindicatctl in hypertension, 
251 

in allergic reactions, 185 
in asthmatic bronchitis. 319 
in scrum reaction, 510 
in shock. 445, 146 
in transfusion reaction. 183, 184 
not used nith cj dopropane. 98 
with postural drainagt*. 576 
Epithelium, digestion of. around 
ilcostom), 660 

growth of. in burn, 520, SZl, 540 
in wound, 455, 456 
Erepsin In protein dieestion. 61 
Ergosterol, irradiated, 211 
Eructation following t’agus resec- 
tion. 624 

Er)throblastosis fetalis, 171 
Er>lhroc>te8, changes in. in store*! 
blood, 187 
count, normal, 163 
minimal preoperatire. 143. 215 
formation of bilirubin from, 693 
fragility of, 187,210 
functions of, 24 
in hcmoljHc anemia, 216 
local application of, to wounds. 
489 

sickling tendenc> of, 217 
transfusion of, 187 
Er> throl tetranitrate, 249 
Escherichia eoli, 281 

as caa-K! of diffuse peritonitK, 
444 

of septicemia, 354 
iffect of streptomycin on, 313 
of sulfanilamide on, 282 
of sulfasuxldine on. 294 
*)i suWatViia2r»lc on, 287 
in bum infection. 538, 544 
in suhphrenic «prcc infection, 
408 

in urinary tract infection, 340 
in wound infection, 483, 486 
Escrinc. 326 
Esmarch iMnikigc, 776 
Essential h) pertendon, 249 iseealsa 
Hypertension) 
Estrogen, suppository, 783 


Ether, anesthesia, 99 

contraindicated in diabetes, 270 
in cardiac subjects, 238 
as antiseptic, 461, 466, 478 
in peripheral vascular disease, 767 
Ethylene. 98, 99 
in diabetic patient, 270 
Eucufun, 683, 684 
Evaporation from Ixxly surface. 22 
Examination, physical (see Physical 
ctamination) 
postoperative. 19 
peropcrative, 17, 104 
in aged patient, 197 
in child, 191 
proctoscopic. liSO 

Excretion of carbon diovide. 23, 24, 
25 

Exerdse, apparatus for. 385 
bed, postoperative, 116. 121, 129, 
200. 385, 386 
before thoracoplasty. 594 
lirtathing, postoperative, 121, 
200. 367, 385, 386 
cardbc pain after. 230 
disappearance of arrhvthniia af- 
ter, 253 

in cardiac failure, 240 
m hvpenen«ion, 251 
10 hvpcrfhyroidisni. 728 
lack of, rekttion to \ enous throm- 
IxwK 381, 385 
p.ax'Ivo vascular, 766 
posturnl, 766 

tolerance in cardiac disease, 230, 
236 

Exhaled air, fluid loss m, 22 
Exophthalmic goner (jre Goner, 
toxic diffuse) 
Exophthalmos, 724, 725 
Expiwalion in subphrenic space in- 
fection, 410 

Extracellular alkali, 23, 24 
E-xtrasystole, 232 
Extremity, amputation of. 76S 
closed, 772 

gas gangrene in, 503. 505 
guillotine, 769, 772 
irvdvcitTOWS loT. 764. 765 
open, 772 

skin traction in, 772 
postoperative enre in, 772 
isreoperativc care in. TifS 
artcri.ai pul—ttion'. in, 761 
arteriovenous fistuh of, 7TJ 
atrophic changes in. 761 
examination of, 760 
gangrene of, .imputation for. 7liS 
effect of wet dressings on. 471 
infections of, 756 
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E’stremity— Conl'ti 
occlu'l\e arterial di»ca«e of, 75S 
diagnostic lefts /n, 761 
examination in, 758 
history in, 758 
sKin changes in, 759 
treatment in, 163 
postural exercises in, 766 
refrigeration of. 769 
Exudate, peritoneal, in inttstinal 
olfttniciion, 438 
in perforative appendicitis, 64i 
In peritonitis, 442 
serous, as svmptom of viounil 
tlchisccna*, 500 

F 

Face, burns of. 331 
Factor, antianemic, storage of. in 
liver, 694 

Failure, cnrdiic. congestive, 236, 
238. Zi9. 253. 404 
in thyrocardiac disease, 229. 
740 

circulatori, m heart disease, 133 
in shoefe, 133 

peripheral vascular, in shock, 137. 
138 

Faintness as symptom of pulmonary 
embolism, 381. 402 
False positive urinary sugar test, 84 
Family, notificAiion of, 103 
Fascia, splitting of, in treatment of 
gas gangrene. 505 
Fat, absorption of, 54 
as source of energy, 55, 57 
content of diet in biliary tract 
disease, 56, 703 
in diabetes, 263 
in protein depletion, 71, 206 
relation of, to absorption of 
vitamin A. 207 
of vitamin K 220. 70S 
■ of liver, 55, 67. 207, 702 
deficient absorption of, in Weed- 
ing tendency in jiun- 
dice, 220. 705 
deposition in liver, 55 
effect of antilipotropic factors 
on. 56 

of lipotropic factors on, 57, 
207, 702 

in chronic pancre.ititi«, 56 
in duxlvetcs, 56. 58 
in dietary dtririency. .36. 206 
in prignancj , 56 
digestion of, 53, 694 
formation of, from Cirlxihvdrale, 
55 


Fat, formation of— Cont'd 
from protein, 55. 693 
of ketones from, 57, 125, 693 
mctalmlisin of, S3, 55. 693 
as afli-eted bv hiltarj' fistula, 57 
in diabetes, 58 
in starvation, 57. 125 
rehiion to carbohvdratc me- 
taliolism, 125 
oxidation of, 693 

Fcarascontributorv cau-c of shock, 
131 

Fecal impaction, 127 
Fceca, effects of »treptom)Cin on, 
296. 664 

of suIfasuMihnc on, 294, 664 
of sulfathahdinc on, 295, 664 
excretion of nitrogen in, 61 
fluid loss in, 22 

Feeding, postoperative, of Infants, 
195 

Femoral vein, ligation of, in venous 
thrombewis, 392 
fechnifiuc, 395 
thrombosis of, 378, 379, 393 
Ferric nmmonium atrate, 216 
chloride as hemostatic agent, 490 
Ferrous cart>onate, 216 
sulfate. 216. 617 
Fever, albuminuria in. 256 
as symptom of bronchopneu- 
monia, 372 

of dchyximtion, 123 190 
of gas gangrene, 304 
of byperth\rolllI^m. 727, 743, 
718 

of Infusion reaction. 43 
of intestinal obstruction, 420, 
423 

of liver failure, 720 
of lung aleeess, 375, 376 
of paralvtic intestinal olistruc- 
tion, 440 

of pelvic aliscevs, 443, 651 
of peritoneal atscess, 443, 630, 
651 

of peritonitis. 444, 651 
of pharyngitis, 318 
of postoperative parotitis, 411 
of pulmonary ateleaiisis, 339, 
363. 560 

of pylephlebitis, 652 
of septicemia. 354 
of subplirenic space infection, 
409, 443,651 

of sulfon.tmide toxicitv, 279, 
285. 289, 291 

of thiouracil toxicity. 733, 734 
of thromixjphlebitis, 384 
of transfusion reaction, 153 
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Fever, as symptom— Cont'd 

of urinary tract infection, 337 
of venous thrombosis, 331 
of wet lunR, 566 
of wound dehiscence, 500 
infection, 497 
in children, 190, 192 
postoperative, 19 
therapj', foreign protein, 766 
Fiberglas as dressing for wound, 469 
Fibrillation {see Auricular fibrilla- 
tion) 

Fibrin, foam, as hemostatic agent, 

m 


formation of, 63, 163 
Fibrinogen, functions of, 62, 63, 163 
plasma, 800 

synthesis of, in liver, 694 
Fibrous tissue, formation of, in 
wounds, 128, 455, 456 
relation of vitamin C to, 130, 
4S8 

Fiahberg test, 198, ZS7 
Fissure of anus, 6S6 
Fistula, Sll (set also Enterostomy) 
anatomy of. Sll, S12 
anorectal, 513, 637 
arteriovenous, 773 (see also Ar- 
teriovenous fistula) 
biliary, 56, 513, 514, 716 
as cause of hvpoprothrom- 
binemia, 707, 710 
effect of, on hepatic metabo- 
lism, 56 

bronchopleural, after pulmonary 
resection, 580, 582 
|n lung ab«ces8, 589 
in thoracic injury, 568 
cecal, 511 
cerebrospinal, 513 
cbssification of, 511, 513 
clinical course of, SJ4 
conditions interfering with heal- 
ing of, 514. 515 
duodenal, postopcratisT, 621 
external, 459, 51 1 
fecal, 513. 514 
diagnosis of^ 513., 792 
in appendical peritonitis, 651, 
653 

in gy necologic «urger> , 791 
healing of, 514 
intcrrwl. 511 

postoperative, in resection of 
rectum. 678 

rectovaginal, postoperatist care 


preoperatiw care in, 783 
rcctoNcsical, 513 


Fistub — Cont’d 

rebtion to wound healing. 458, 
599 

salK-ary duct fistub. 513 
small intestinal, 514 
ureteral, postoperative, 676 
urctcrovaginal, 793 
urethral, 513 

urinary, identification of, 513, 793 
vesicovaginal, 513, 792 
postopcratiw care in, 794 
preoperative care in. 794 
Fixation of dressings. 4W, 466, 470 
relation of, to pulmonar% ate- 
lectasis. 366 
Flora (see Bactcrioiogv) 

Fluid balance (seealso Fluid repbra- 
ment iherapv)' 

chart (see Chart, fluiil balance) 
disturbed, 21, 27 
effect of, on wound healing, 
457. 498, 500 
in acute appendicitis, 647 
gastric dilatation, 453 
in aged ptient, 21, 198 
in anemia, 214 
in burns. 523 

in carcinoma of colon, 662 
in chronic malnutntion, 28, 
205 . 

in congenital hvpcrtrophic 
pyloric Stenosis, 22, 
194. 195 

in diabetes. 262, 268, 270 
in diarrhea, 34, 190 
In duodenal fistula, 622 
in emergenev surgery, 110, 
647 

in enterostomy, 645 
in gastrointestinal suction 
drainage, 21 

tract disease, 21, 27, 601, 
601 

in hyiicrthyroidism. 727, 730 
in hypoproteinemia, 63 , 65. 
69, 205 

in ileostomy, 660 
in infant. 21, 22, 190, 194 
in intcstin.TlQbstructiQEL,4.l7.. 

418, 420 
in nephritis, 259 
in obesity, 204 
in peritonitis, 444 
in postoperative period, 120, 
122 

in preopicrativc period, 102, 
106 

in pyloric obstruction, 602 
in septicemia, 355 
in sulfonamide toxicity, 2S0 
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Fluid b-ilance. disturbed— Cont’d 
in'-urgerj of bili.iry tract, 717 
in ulcerative colitis, 6S7 
in uremia, 260 
in vomiting, 22, 120, I'M), 
svmptoniv of, 27 
urinarj changes in, 28 
maintenance of, 21, 23. 30, 32 
pOstO|>erative, 122 
rchtion of food intahe to, 22 
daily requirement of, 22, 78 
deficiency, evidences of, 27 
intake, 22. 30 
cxces>.i\c. 23 
interstitial. 23 
intracellular, 23 

levels, intcstin.sl. in destruction, 
421 

loss, bj evaporation, 22 
from dttistomi , 
in acute dilatation of stomach. 
452 

in tliffuso peritonitis, 444 
in eahaicu s>r. 22 
in feces, 22 

in intestinal ol)«truciion, 417, 
418. 420 

in rccubCion of body hcnl, 22 
in shock, MS, 136, 137. 138 
in sweat, 22 
in urine, 22 
output, 22, 30 
plasma, 21 

ri placement therapy. aminoaciiJ> 
in, 69 

by hypodcrmoclysii, 30. 36 
by infusion, 30, 38, 41, 76. 
812 

by intraracdulhry adminis- 
tration, 4-t 

by intraperitoneal infusion, 
+4 

by proctoclysis 35 
complications of. J4, 38, 43 
during givtromtcatin.il suc- 
tion drainage, 39, 324. 
426 

during operation, 111, 576. 
607 

edema cau»ecl bv, 21, 107 
cfTea of. on urin.iry output, 
330 

guide to. 123 
in acidosis. 3.1 
in acute appendicitis. 617 
tliLitntion of stomach. 453 
in aged (latient, 198. 200 
in alkalosis, 34 
in biliary lislul.i, 30, 713 
tract disease, 703, 709 


Fluid replacement ther.ipv— Cont'cl 
in bronchopneumonia, 374 
in burns, 532. 534. 537. 538 
in cardiac disca'c, 35, 239 
in children 33, 193, 195 
in congenital hypertrophic 
pyloric stenosia. /PV 
in congestive heart failure, 
239, 240 

in crush injury, 141 
in dehydration, 66, 78 
in diabetes, 265 
in diabetic aitient, 268, 270, 
271 

in duodenal fistula, 622 
in emergency surgery, 110 
in empyema, 560 
in enterostomy, 645 
in gastric surgery, 604 , 609, 
612, 616 

In hypertensive patient. 251 
in h> perthy roidism, 730, 73 1, 
746 

in hypoproteinemia, 63, 66, 
106. 205 

in ileostomy, 660 
in intestinal obstruction, 420, 
425, 437. 642 
in kidney disease. 34, 259 
in p,iral>tic intestinal ob 
slruclion, 441 

in pcrfcTaicd peptic ulcer, 
630,6.31 

in peritonitis, 446, 447, 651 
in postoperative vomiting, 
120. 320 

in prophvlaxis of venous 
Inrombfisls. 386 
in pvlonc obstruction, 609 
in septicemia, 355 
in shock, 145. 154. 156 
m sulfonamide toxicity, 280 
in tetanus, 510 
■n thy roid crisn., 743 
in ulnrative colitis, 657 
in uremia, 260 
indications for, 27 
methods of, 35 
postoperative, 32. 122, 668, 
672, 709, 746 

prcopcr.ilive, 106. 107, lOS, 
143 

principl<-s ol. 29, 78 
. protein hydrolys.ntc in. 69, 74 
reactions following, 43 
ureof iwtassiiim in, 34 
requirement in children, 193 
riuoroscopy as anl in passage of 
Millcr-Abbott tube, 431 
in hiccough, 343 
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Flutter, mediastinal, 549 
Folic add. 218, 734 
Food intake, relation to fluid bal- 
ance, 22 

Foot, burns of, 530 

drop, postoperative, 116 
Foreign body as c.iuse of postopira- 
tisc ssoumi infection, 
498 

in chest nound, 564 
relation to uound heating, 458. 
498. 499 

For.Icr position, 114 

contraindicated during anes- 
thesia, 374 

in diffuse peritonitis, 115, 447 
in intestinal obstructiori, 435 
in tracheobronchial aspiration, 
369 

in urinary retention, 33! 
postoperative u^c of, 385 
relation to venous thrombosis. 
. 381 

Fracture, compound, gas gangrene 
follow ing, 503 
tetanus following, 307 
Fredet-Rammstedt operation, 22. 
194 

Fructose, metabolism in liver, 693 
Function, hepatic (ut Liter func- 
tion) 

kidney (ste Kidnev function) 

G 

Galactose, metabolism in liver, 693 
tolerance tc«t of liter function, 
69S. 702 

Gall bladder (see also Biliary tract): 
drainage of, 711 
functions of, 695 
visualization of, 698, S03 
Ganglia, stnip^thetic, anesthetiza- 
tion of.inacutethrom 
bopblebitis, "399, 400 
in arteriovenous fistula, 776, 
777 

in occlusive arterial disease. 
763, 767 

block of, uitb tetraethyl 
ammonium chforiile, in 
acute thrombophle- 
bitis, 400 

in occlu'ivc arterial disease, 
767 

GingVionectomy, sympathetic, in 
occlusitc arterial dis- 
ease. 763, 767,776,777 
Gangrene, arteriosclerotic, diagnosis 
of, 160, 761 
treatment of, 763, 764 


Gangrene— Con t'd 
diabetic, 267, 76S 
div, 768 

effect of net dressings on, 471 
gas {see Gas gangrene) 
heat therapv contraindicated in, 
117, 765 

infected, 764, 768 

of intestine in obstruction, 418. 

421,423, 438, 666 
of lung m lung aliscess, 375, 586 
in tulwrculosis. 591 
of parotid gland. 411 
refrigeration in, 769 
net, 768 

Gaigle in pharyngui*. 318 
Gas bacillus antitotin, use of. before 
amputation. 769 
in bums, 539 
in crushing injury, 141 
polyvalent, SOS, S06 
infection, clinical types of, 503 
in amputation of extremttv. 503 
in compound fracture, 503 
in lacerated wound. 503 
in peritonitis, 444, 503 
sources of. 303 
organisms, 503 
gangrene, 503 
commonest sites of, 504 
cultures in, 503 
diagnosis of, 504 
diseases predisposing to, 503 
proph) laxis of. 505 
treatment of, SOS, 506 
with antitoxin. 506 
With penicillin, 306, 507 
with streptomycin, 506 
with sulfonamide drug®, 506 
With x-raV, 506, 507 
intestinal, sources of, 324, 436 
pains, as symptom of intestinal 
ob^t^uction. 419, 424 
postoperative, 127, 325 
Gastrectomy {see Stomach) 

Gastric {seenho Stomach): 
analysis, 603 
dilatation {see Stomach) 
discomfort, postoperative. 624 
juice, composition of, 603 
effect of histamine on secretion 
of. 603 

of v'agus nerve resection on 
secretion of, 633 
secretion of, 633 
lavage, 320 

contraindicated in peptic ulcer 
hemorrhage. 628 
perforation, 631 

• in acute dilatation of stomach. 
452 
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Gastric lavage— Corn'd 

m carcinoma of stomach, 608 
in cardiac disease, 239 
in diabetic coma, 263 
in hiccough, 342 
m paral>tic intestinal oljstnic- 
tion, 441 

in paroxvsmal tacS>car<iia, 214 
in poatoperati'x'c nausea, 320 
preoperathe, in children, 194, 
195 

in gastric surgery, 607 
in pjtoric obstruction, 609, 
610 

technique of, J20 
retention, 610 
suction apparatus, 322 

as adapted for pleural drain- 
age. 554. 556. 557 
drainage (rec Suction drainage, 
gastric) 

Symptoms after vagus nerve re- 
section, 634 

Gastroenterostpmy combined with 
vagus nerve resection. 
634 

diet after, 611 
p05toperati\e orders in, 610 
stomal obstruction after, 619 
ulcer after, 626 

Gastrointestinal tract disease, ane- 
mia in, 214, 601, 604 
associated disease in, 601 
dehvdration in, 21, 27, 601 
protein de6ci«ncy in, 64, 601. 
60S 

results of iuntcry in, 600, 601 
surgical risk in, 600, 601 
Vitamin therapy in, 605 
series in gastric disease, 602 
in intestinal disease, 642 
preparation for, 803 

Gastrostom) , 637 
feeding by. 638 
permanent 638 
temporary, 637 

Gauze, absorbable, as hcmost.ailc 
agent, 491 

in posthemorrhoidectomy bleed- 
ing, 683 

in postoperative incisional 
bleeding, 496 

fine meshed, as drainage material. 
491 

in dressing of burns, 527, 542 
of wounds, 46S 

Gelatin in treatment of shock, 152, 
156 

sponge as hemostatic agent, 4P0,. 
496 


Gentian violet as tanning agent, 526 
use of. in decubitus ulcer, 345 
in septicemia, 356 
Globubn, pfjsma, 62, 65. 800 
functions of, 62. 63 
inalbumln-clobuhn ratio, 62, 65 
in hemophilia, 219 
in malnutrition, 65 
relation of, to antibodies, 63 
Glomeruli in glomerulonephritis, 254 
GionK^Ioncphritis, acute, 254 
chronic, 254 

Glucose (see also Dextrose): 
formation from amino acids, 693 
from cirboh^drate, 51 
from fat, 51 
from protein, 51, 52 
metabolism of, 51 
serum, 799 
storage of, SI, 52 
Glutamic acid, 59 
Glycerine, local use of, in pruritus 
ani, 688 

use of, in enema, 137, 326, 331 
Gl>-cine, 59 

Glycogen depiction in hyperthy- 
roidism. 730 
in malnutrition, 206 
in starvation, 55 
ketosis in, 57 

deposition, effect of insulin on, 53 
hepatic, 53, 125. 702, 709 
mclabdism, of. 51, 52 
reserve in diabetes, 263 
restoration of. 106, 125, 709 
syTitbcsis of, S2 

Glycosuria after dextrose infusion, 
38,52, 270 

in diabetes, 263, 264, 266, 268, 
269, .271 

Goiter (see Thyroid) 

Crafting of skin (see Skm grafting) 
Gramicidin as antibiotic .agent, 483 
Granulation tissue in healing of 
bum, 541, S42, 543 
of wound, 456 

Granulocytopenia (rer Agranulocv- 

tosis) 

Graves' disease (set Thy roid) 

Gridiron incision for carbuncle, 346 
Growth-stimulants in treatment of 
wounds, 488 

Guaiacof as expectorant, 319 
Gum acada in treatment of shock, 
152. 156 

Gyncct^ogic surgerv, 779 

care in operating room, 783 
choice of timc.for, 782 
carly’ambulation in, 786 
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Gynecologic surgery’— Coni'cl 
postopcrati%c care in, 7S4 
romplications in, 785, 7S9 
diet in. 788 

preoperative care in, 779 
removal of drains after, 788 
Rh blood type in, 781 
thromlxxrmbolic di«casc in. 790 
urinary retention following, 
328. 787 

tract infection in, 337, 782 
use of estrogens in, 783 
testosterone in, 783 
G^necology, history in, 779 
physical examination in, 780 

H 

Habituation to barbiturate drugs, 83 
to narcotic drugs, 87 
}fand, burns of, 330 
infections of, 756, 757 
position of function of, 530 
Hartmann’s solution, 33 
Headache after blood transfusion, 
179. 183, 184 

after use of barbiturates, 85 
of chloral hydrate, 84 
of vasodilator drugs, 249 
in hypertension, 250 
in penicillin therapy, 300 
in streptomycin therapy, 314 
in sulfonamide therapv, 279,285, 
289 

in uremia, 260 
oxygen therapy in, 806 
sodium nicotinaic in, 210 
Head injury, morphine contrain* 
dicated in, 90 

Healing of amputation stump, 772 
of bums, 519, 520, 541 
of empyema cavity, 558 
of fistula, 514 

of nound, 127, 455. 456 (see afro 
Wound) 

process, 127, 455 
Heart (see Cardiac) 

Heat, body, conservation of, 117 
Vn ch'fidrtn, 195 
regul.iiion of, 22, 122, 694 
lamp after perineal surgerv , 789 
local, contraindicated in gangrene, 
765 

tent, 117 

in abdominal dlstcniiun, 326, 
441,450 
in bums, 537 

in occlusive arterbi disease of 
extremity, 117, 765 


Hematemesis after gastric surgery, 
617 

after protracted vomiting, 320 
from peptic ulcer, 627 
Hccnatinics, use of, after gastne 
resection, 617 
in anemia, 215 

Hematocrit after hemorrhage, 149 
in blood volume deficit, 148 
in burns, 522, 535, 538 
as guide to therap\, 533. 5 37 
in dehtdratton, 24 
in shock, 142, 148, 149 
as guide to therapv, W, 162 
prcopcrative, 105 
Hematogenic shock, 136, 137 
Hematoma, 496, 750 
in venipuncture, 40 
Hematopoiesis, depression of. 214 
Hematuria, 256 
in nephritis, 254, 256 
in sulfonamide therapv. 280, 286, 
289, 291. 339 
Hemochromatosis. 694 
Hemoclastic crisis, 216, 705 
Hemoconctntration in burns, 522. 
524, 532, 534 
in dehydration, 27 
in bypoproieincmia, 63, 69, 107 
in shock, 149 

Hemodilution after hemorrhage, 
148, 149, 351 

after plasma transfusion, 139, 147 
Hemoglobin, functions of, 24 
in anemia, 214 

low, as contraindication to opera* 
tiun, 143. 163 
normal values of, 163 
preoperative determination of. 
104 

Hemoglobinuria in bums, 522, 535 
in crush syndrome, 140 
in sulfonamide therapy, 286 
in transfusion reaction, 182, 187 
Hemolysis in bums, 522, 535 
in congenital hemolynic jaundice, 
216, 705 

in sulfonamide therapv. 279, 286. 
289, 291 

in traTtritisiDTi reaction, 182 
of conserved blootl, 187 
Hemolytic Jaundice, 216, 695, 701, 
705 

Hemophilia, 164, 218, 226 
Htmophilut influatzat, efiect of 
streptomycin on, 314 
Hemoptysis, 571 
in lung abscess, 376 
in pulmonary embolism, 402 
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Hemorrhnge as wise of anemii, 214, 
fjOl 

of shock, 132. 133. 137, 139 
as indication for blotxl transfu- 
sion, ISC 

blooil dilution in, 148, 149, 351 
capillary, in scurvy, 211, 226 
in thronilxKllopenic purpura. 
224 

collai)sc in, 3Sl 
concealed, 351 

(luring anlicoagubni therapy, 
392, 790 

during operation, 159 
from lung abscess, 3S9 
from peptic ulcer. 627 
in child, 195 

in gastric disc.ase, 214, 601 

in hemophilia, 218, 226 

in jaundice, 212, 706. 710, 717 

in prothromhirt dtficiency. 212 

in purpura, 234. 226 

in scurvy, 211, 218 

incisional, 493 

into intestinal tract, 351 

into peritoneal cavity , 351 

inio thoracic cavity. 351, 563. 

.364. S6S, S6^. $81 
into tissues, 351 
petechial, 218 
postoperative, 350, 495 
ns caiwd by prothrombin de- 
ficiencv. 706, 710, 7/7 
in abdominoperinevl rc«cctk»n. 
677 

in amputation, 772 
in artcrlovfinous fjsrula, 777 
in biliary tracisurgrrv, 717 
in gastric surgery, 617 
in gy'rttcologic surgery, 789 
in hemophilia, 219 
in heniorrhoidectomv, 683 
in hypertensive patients, 252 
in llioracic ««rgpry, $65, 581 
in thyroidectomy, 750 
protein tlefidencv after, 61 
rcplvrcmeni therapv after, 68 
treatment of, ailh blood »iib- 
suiiites. 159, 162 
transfiKiuo, 159, 161 
uiih heiiifi-iatic ag« ni«, 4\9, 
406 

Ifemorr/iagi'c stales, Momi traiis- 
fiisinn in, 161 

follon, ing liicuni.irnl tlierapv , 
352 

treatment of, 392 
following heparin therapy, 392 
treatment of, 225, .392 


Hemon-hagK — Coiit'd 
tendency, SIS 
in hemophilia. 218, 226 
in jaundice, 2 IP, 226, 705 
in ncttborn, 213 
in prothrombin deficiency, 219, 
226 

relation of prothrombin 
concentration to. 706 
treatment of, 706, 717 
vitamin K in, 213, 706 
preoperative dkignosis of, 105, 
219, 220, 702 

Wemorrhoi'dectonjy, oil-soluble an- 
esthetic in, 6S3 
pOstoperaii>e care m. 6S2 
complications of. 683 
preoperaiive care in, 681 
t lemorfhoids as cause of anemia, 214 
Hemoscatic substances, local use of, 
4S6, 496 
llemoiborax, 564, SfiS 
decortication in, 569 
folloning thoracic surgery, 563 
infected, 570 
treatment of, S6S 

(leparin, administration of, con- 
tinuous, 387 
intermittent, 388 
subcutaneous, 389 
as cause of postoperative hemor- 
rhage, 790 

formation of, in liver, 694 
overdcK-ige with, treatment of, 
392 

role of. in blotxl clotting, 163 
(o/e/anry test, 225, 382 
u«e of. in arterial surgery, 777 
in indirect blood transfusion. 
174 

in occlU'ive arterial disease, 
767 

in prevention of peritoneal ad- 
hesions. 416 

in prophy taxis of arterial throm- 
bosis. 777 

of venous ihrombosis, 387 
in Ireatnient of pulmomry em- 
Imlism, 491 

of venous lhrf'ml>o.is, 3S7 
with diciimarol, .391 
llepaiitin, prothrombin ilf6ciency 
in, 707 

ibymol turbiiiiiy rest in, 701 

Hepatorenal syndrome, 720 

Ilornii, inienial. of small imesiine, 
642 

flerniation of intestine in wound 
dlsriiplion, 501 
{Mstoperaiivc, 366 
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Homioph'siy, ventral, intiibaiioti in 
postoperative treai- 
mcnt of, 420 
Hew Iresrfjrcinol, 338 
HiccouKh, 342 

in ncuie dilataiion of sioiiiac)i,4.SI 
Hinton test in blood donor, 1(19 
Htppuran for choLtnRir^rapbv , 
in dlagiMHis of risliih, 513 
'Hippuricacid, witthe-kof, in Iher, 
G99 

test of li\-er function, 699, 702 
Histamine, flare test, 762 
gastric response to, 603 

after v’Ogiis nerve resection. 


633 

Histidine, 59 

Hoarseness after tliyroidectom> , 748 
Hoffman'sanodj ne in hiccough, 342 
Hofmeister operation, 624 
Homans' sign, 384 
Hormone, anterior pituitary thjro- 
iropic, 725, 726, 732 
pancreatic, lipotropic, 57 
thyroid (ifeTh>roid) 

Hot-water bottles, u«e of. 117, 145 
Hvdrochtoric acid in gastric ttnee, 
603 

uv of, in duodenal flittila, 621 
in gastric lavage. 60S, 009 
H>drf)gen-ion concentration of 
blood, 25 

peroxide as antiseptic, 479 
as mouthwash, 202 
in dressing of wound, 347, 463, 
466. 476 
in enema, 326 

H>-drol)satc (s« Protein hjdroU- 
sntc) 

Hvdroxv glutamic add, 59 
H>drox>Timline, 59 
Hyperacidity in peptic ulcer, 603, 
■ 604 

Hvpcrcmia, intermittent \cnO«s, 
766 

Hvpcrglvccmca, 52. 53 
in diaticccs, 263, 265, 271 
Ihperinsiilinism, effects of, 53 
H> pcrmctalxilism, chronic protein 
defidency. in 64 
Hj-perplasia, endometrial, 783 
Hjpertension, Z49 
dibuminurta in, 256 
as contraindication to Averiin, 97 
to I'lircssin, 327 
to spinal anesthesia, 99 
associated with cardac disease, 
252, 253 

glomerutooephntis, 252, 255 
diet in, 230 

medication in, 251, 253 


Hipcrtcnsion— Cont’d 
postopcralive complications in. 
252. 254 

preoperative care in. 250 
shock in. 142. 143. 252 
surgica] risk in. 250 
Use of intravenous fluids in. 252 
HvpfriJivniidi-ni. 724, 720 
aiiricntar libntl.iiion m, 741 
cardiac disease in, 73') {see also 
Thymcaniiac disease) 
crisis in. 742, 747 
effects of, on associated di-ease, 
267, 727 
on heart, 739 
etiology of, 724 
exophthalmos in, 725 
m diabetic patient. 267 
latent. 740 
mental state in. 728 
nodular goiter with, 724, 732, 
735. 738 

physiologic effects of, 726 742 
postoperative care in, 74S 
complications in. 747 
preoperaiive are in, 72S 
relief of toxicity in, 7JI, 73J 
symptoms of, 726 
use of /Xtenln tn, 96 
iodine in, 727, 738 
oxygen in, 743, 746 
propvlthburacil in, 736 
tbiouracil in, 724 

Hvperionus. muscular, in parathy- 
roid tetany, 752 
in tetanu>, 508 

Hypertrophic pyloric stenosis (see 
Congenita! hypertro- 
phic pyloric stenoei^) 
Hypnotic drugs, 

Hypoacidity in gastric duicaee. 603, 
6fM. 608 

Hypwhlorcmia, 32 
m iletHtomy 660 
Hypodermoclysis, 36 
adminUiraiion of sulfonamide 
drugs bv, 282, 291 
in infants, 193. 194, 196 
H>'poEbcemid, 53, 272 
Hypt^ljcemic shock, 265, 270, 271 
Hypoparathyroidism (see Tetanv, 
parathyroid) 

Hypoproteinemia (see also Protein 
deficiency): 

albumin-globulin ratio in, 65 
as caused by enterostomy, 645 
decreased total blood volume in, 
65 

dehydration in, 63 
edema in, 63 
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Ilypoprotcinemia — Cont'd 
fITccts of, 66, 20S 
fluid replacement tlicrap\ in, 61 
m agec! patient. 198 
In dilTu'c peritonitis, -4-19 
in gastric disease, 601 
in h>pcrth>roidism, 731 
in intestinal stomal olisiruclion. 

66, 619. 543 
in malnutrition, 28, 205 
in ulcerathc cahlh, 657 
increased tendency to shock in, 66 
masked by dehydration, 78 
postoperative complications m. 67 
preoperativc correction of, 106 
py loric obstruction in. 66. 609 
reUition to decubitus ulcer, 345 
todelayed convalescence, 67 
to loss of tissue protein, 63. 65 
to wound heating, 67. 458. 499, 

soo 

treatment by transfusion, 63 
vitamin deficiency in, 67 
Ilypoprolhrombinemi.n (seunlso Pro- 
thrombin. deficiency 
o/)s 

caused by dicumvol, 390 
causes of, 707 
in jaundice, 220, 705 
Hypotension, albuminuria in. 256 
OS contraindication to spinal 
anesthesia, 99 

Hypothyroidism as caused by thi* 
ouracit, 732, 735 

as contraindication to Avertin, 97 
hepatic changes in, 57 


I 

lee iiags for relief of pain, 120 

in refrigeration anesthesia. 770 
in thyroid crisis. 743 
Icteric indcs, 695, 704 
Indiosyncrasy to barbiturates, 86 
to morphine, 89 
Ileocecal s‘al\e, function of, 665 
Ileocoloslomy in carcinoma of colon, 
427. 654 
Ileostomy, 656 
liag, Koenig-Uuteen, 659 
drainage from 658 
dressing of, 658 
for ulcerative colitis, 656, 658 
postoperative carc_ in, 658 
fireoperative care in, 657 
protection of skin in, 659 
Ileum, obstruaion of. 417 
perforation of, 444 
Ileus (see Obstruction, iniestmal, 
paralytic) 

Iliac vTins, ligation of. 394 

thromiiosis of, 379, 380, 381 


Incision, operative, relation to post* 
operative atelectasis, 
365. 366 

postoperative disruption of. 499 
healing of, 127, 455 
hemorrhage from, 495 
infection in, 496 
pain in, 120 

Incompatibility of blood for trans* 
fusion. 165. 167, 16S; 
171 

reactions due to, IS! 
Incontinence, overflow, urinary, 330, 
787 

Indications for blood transfusion, 
/5f» 

for drainage of wound. 491, 649 
for fluid replacement therapy, 27 
Indirect blood transfusion, 175 
Infant {seealso Children). 
iito(^ loss in, 159 
care of wound in, 196 
congenital hypertrophic pvloric 
Btcnosisin,22,194.195 
ery-throblastosis fetalis in. 169, 170 
ether anesthesia in, 99 
hemorrhagic diMasc of, 213 
hypoflermoclyjis in, 193, 194, 195, 
196 

intestinal distention in, 196 
intnuncdullarj.’ infusion in, 44, 45 
transfusion in, 44. 45 
intraperiloneal transfusion in, 43 
pediatrician's care in, 191 
postoperative feeding in, 195 
shock in, 195 
problems in care of, 190 . 
section in, Il9, 196 
venipuncttire in, 195 
Infarction, pulmonary, 402 
Infection as cause of anemia, 214 
of fistula, 511, 513 
of throraliophlcbitis, 394 
coincidental, in surgical patient, 
107, 202 

continued, in prolonged drainage, 
493 

decreased resistance to, 67, 205, 
354 

drainage in, 49l> 756, 757 
foci of, in septicemia, 354 
in surgical patient, 201 
in chiWren, 190, 192 
in d«al>elcs, 266 
in extremity, 756 
in cancrenous extremity, 266, 
764. 765. 768 
refrigeration in. 769 
in hematoma, 496 
in heiTJOlhorax, 570 
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Infection— Con t’tl 
in indsion, 497 

in thoradc ‘iurgon’, 582, S8J, 591 
in thoracoplasty, 594 
intermittent htperemin contrain- 
dicated in. 766 
i'chiorectal, 689 
ketosis in, 58 

localization of, b> heat, 470 
metastatic, 353 
nearopcratii-o field, 109 
of amputation stump, 772 
of bilian,’ tract, 692, 716 
of bronchial iitump, 581, 582 
of extremity, 756 
of perineal nounc], 677 ' 
of subphrcnic space. 406 
of urinaiY tract, JJ7 
of wound (see Wound) 
perianal, 689 

preoperative, of respiratory tract, 
107. 192. 364 
proph} lavis of. 290 
relation of aMtaminosis to, 207 
of hypoprotcincmia to, 67, 205 
to %cnous thrombosis, 383 
to wound healing. 458, 499 
wound, treatment with local 
medication, 474 
with wet dressings. 470 
Infrared radiation, u«c of, in decu- 
bitus ulcer, 345 

Infusion (see also Fluid rcpUcemeni 
therapy): 

apparatus, Baxter, 812 
Cutter, 823 
Upjohn, 829 
continuous, 40 

effect of, on unn3r> output. 330 
method of administration, 39 
reaction after, 43 

Inguinal Ij-mphatics. invoKement 
of. in thrombophlclMtis, 

385 

Inhalation, aerosol, 585, 590 
epinephrine, 319 
medicated, 318 
pcnicilVin, S85. S90 
steam, after th>roi<icctomj, 747. 
75J ■ 

in bronchitis, 319 
in pulmonary’ atelectasis, 368 
Injury, crushing, as cau'C of shock, 
J40 

predisjKising to gas gangrene. 
504 

to tenus, 507 

use of tourniquet in, 141, 769 
to cxtrahepitic bile ducts, 718, 
719 

to parathyroid glands, 751 


Injury— Cont’d 

to recurrent l.iryngeal ner\e>, 748 
to ureter, 792. 793 
Inositol, lipotropic effect of. 57 
Insensible loss of Ixxh fluid, 22. 
122. 123 

Insomnia in hvperthxroidism, 745 
in thyroid crisis, 743 
postoperative, 1 19 
preoporativc, 108 
Instillation, bladder. 329, 333 
Insulin, effect on blood sugar 637 
effectiveness decreased in infec- 
tion, 266 

in diabetic acidosis, 58 
patient, 264. 265, 271 
postoperative. 272 
in nondialietic patient. S3 
overdosaf^*, 272 
physiologic effects of. S3 
protamine zmc. 264. 272 
regulation of do-age, 272 
shock, 266, 271 

test after vagus nerve resection. 
6J6 

Intercostal artery, bleeding from, 
564 

nersc block, after thoracic sur- 
gery, 565. 578, 635 
Internal hernia 641 
mammary artery, bleeding from, 
564 

Internist, cooperation with, in sur- 
gery of cardiac pat i< nt, 
229 

of diabetic patient. 262 
of tuberculosis, 592, 596 
in thoracic surgery, 572 
Interstitial fluid, lonic concentra- 
tion of, 23 

Interval appendectomv, 646 
Intestinal antisepisis, 2PJ, 663 
distention (see Distention, in- 
testinal) 
fstula (see Fistub) 
gas. sources of, 324 
obstruction (see Obstruction, in- 
testinal) 

Intestine, aleorption of carliohy- 
sissSe /.mw 
of fat from, 54 
of protein from. 60 
damaged, determination of \ la- 
bility of, 43S 

drainage of (see Suction drainage) 
effect of opera tixt; trauma on, 324, 
415,416 

large, operations on, 656, 66] 
I»stopcratis-c pire<is of. 324 
pteoperati\-c cic.ansing of. 109 
smail, operations on, 641 
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Intestine snwll — Cnni'd 

p.irtnl olwlruction of. Ml 
'•iirgical tiist.i-'i-s of, ft-?/ 

posloiK-rniive can- m, 642 
complic-itions til, 64? 
IiriojK-Mtut; care in. 642 
trauma to. at ojh ration, 791 
Hound iiiftction of, .ifti-r o(Hra- 
ttons oti.fifi?, 672, 674 
{ntra-n!jtlomiii<il iKinorrbaKc. diic- 
noMs of. 251. 717 
tre.itment of, 718 
Intracelluhr alkali, 23. 24 
fluid, ionic concentration of, 23 
Intncranial disease as contrain- 
dication to Demerol. 91 
use of morpliinc in. 90 
Intramedull.irv administration of 
lilood. 44 
of fluids. 44 
of plasma, 46 

oily fluids not suitable (or. 47 
Intrapcritoneal admicti«tRit?on of 
blood, 43 
of fluids, 44 

of sulfonamide drugs. 284. 647 
Intrnthoracic ndniini't ration of pen- 
icillin. 301, SS9. 562. 
565, 569 

of sulfonamide drugs, 559 
Intravenous anesthetics. tOO 


Iodine as antiscmic, 461. 478 
burns caused r», 478 
content of Llo«l, 737, 799 
of thjTOid gland. 737 
fastness, 738 

oral admmisttation of, 737 
contraindications to. 73S 
effects of, on thtroid gland. 
73S 

in nostoperatite ranMitis, 
413 

in ih>roc3rdiac disease, 741 
in thyroid crisis, 743 
in toxic diffuse goiter, 731, 
737 , 738 

noilular goiter. 738 
indlcjitions for, 734, 737, 741 
ftith prop> llhiouraeif, 736, 
737 

Hith tlilooracil, 736, 737 
radioactive, 739 

lodired oil in bronchographt. 573, 
584 

in choIangiosrapIi>, 714 
in di.ignosis of fistula, 513 
Ion, bicarbonate, 24 
chloride, 24, 25. 26, 28, 30 
htdrocen, 26 
potassium, 23 


Itn potassium — Cont'd 

loss of. in infantile diarrhea It 
shift of, in stored blood, 187 
soihum. 2t, 26. 28. 31 
lomcconceiitraluin in Ixxlv ciiU 2t 
fluids, 23 
Ipral, 85 

Irtwt jn ire.ilmeni of aiiiniii, 215 
of postgastrectomy ancmi.t, 626 
storage of, m bscr. 694 
Irradiated ergostcrui. 211 
IrradntioR of skin lesions, 345 
Irrigation of colostomt, 667. ft7,f. 
679 

of empyema caviit, 557, 558 
of infected Hounds, 474. 475. 677 
of ktdney pelves in sulfonamide 
anuria. 281 

of penoeom^m urinar> retention. 

of orinarv bladder. 334, 335, 336 
ischemia, influence of, on Hound 
healing, 457 

of Lidnev m crush s\ ndrome.140, 

111 

in shock, 137, 140 
of \t«ccra in shock, 137 
Ischtndc neuritis, 758. 763 
Ischiorcctnl ab-cess, 689 
Isoagglutinins. 165 
Isolcucine. 59 
Isotope*, radicuctise, 739 

J 

Jaundice (stealtn Rile, Bili.ir> tract, 
Hemorrhagic 1 end- 
eney. Liter, Pro- 
thrombin ileficienc}): 
after transfusion reaction, 183 
nilh con^er^ed blood, 187 
after use of sulfonamide drugs, 
279, 286 

cholccsstography contraindicated 
in, 699. 703 

cxaRunation of blood in, 695, 696, 
702. 704 

of stool in, 695. 704 
of urine in. 695. 704 
hcmol>tic, 695. 701. 705 
acute crisis in, 705 
hemorrhagic tendency in, 212, 
2/P. 226, 704, 70U 
70S, 710 

hypopfothrombincniia in (see 
Hemorrhagic tend- 
ency) 

Ktcric index m, 695. 704 
impairment of Iixcr function In. 
704 

in gas Ixicillus infection, 505 
in thjroid crisis, 743 
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Jaundice — Cont’d 

laljoratory tests in. 219, 695, 704 
olKtructivc, 69S, 704 
postoperative, from injury to 
cxtrahepatichilcducts, 
719 

hemorrhage in, 710 
preoperative care in, 695, 7<W, 708 
prothrombin dcficicno m (see 
Hemorrhagic tend- 
cnej) 

serum alkaline phosphatase in, 
697 

bilirubin in, 697, 704 
toxic, 695. 704 
types of. 695, 704 
use of carJjohvdratc in, 704 
van den Bergh test in, 696. 704 
vitamin A deficiency in, 208 

K deficienev in (see Hemor- 
rhagic tendenev) 

Jejunostomy, feeding by, 614, 622 
for preoperative feeding, 608 
in duodenal fistula, 621 
nonoperative, 613 
Jejunum, obstruction of, 417. 418 
Jub6 transfusion appamtus. 174 
Jugular m'n, ligation of, in htiraf 
sinus thromltosis, 355 


K 

Kahn test of blood donor, 1 69 
Kangaroo tendon in postoperative 
wound dchiscence.501 
Kaolin as protective skin dressing. 
659 

Karcll diet, 240 
Ketogenic diet, 338 
Ketones, formation of, 57 
in .nddosiv. 28. 29. 59 
in diabetes, 28. 58, 266 
Ketonuria. 29. 266. 320 
Ketosis, 57, 125 
treatment of, 33, 126 
Kidnev, artcriolosclerosib of, 253 
colic, intestinal distention in, 441 
damage as contraindication to 
.\vertin, 97 
to Ivirljitvirates, 86 
due to ischemi.i, 140. 141 
totransfu'ion reaction, 182 
in burns, 522. 524 
in mi'h syndrome, 140, 141 
in clomerulonephrilis, 2.S4 
in h>-pcrtension. 250 
in shock. 137. 140, 523 
in sulfonamide toxicitv. 280, 
281, 289, 291,292 
in lmn-<rtu1an reaction, 182 
preoperative care in, 255 


Kidoe> — Cont’d 

decapsulation, in treatment of 
anuria, 261, 281 
disease, albuminuria in, 256 
as contraindication to .\vertin, 
97 

to sodium pentothal. 101 
associated with bili.xr) tract 
disease, 692, 693 
effect of, on blood chemi«trv, 
258 

fluid repbeement therapy m. 
34. 35. 124 

hypertension assoebted with, 
255 

mercurial diuretics contraindi- 
cated in. 241, 253. 260 
preopcrative care in, 250 
uremux in. 260 
u>cof barbiturates in, 86 
diseases of, 253 

effect of hypertonic sugar solu 
tion on. .34, 35 

of sulfonamide drugs on. 280, 
281. 289 

elimination of sulfadiarine bv , 292 
of sulfathiazole b> , 291 
of sulfonamide drugs, by. 278 
280 

excretion of sodium chloride bv 
27. 31 

failure in liver death, 720, 721 
in nephritis, 254 
postoperative, 199 
function, 26, 27, 253 
in h> pcrtension, 249. 2S0 
investigation of, 257, 692 
postoperative depression of. 3! 
regulation of acid-b3«e lalance 
by. 23, 26 

of electroi>le balance bv, 26, 
27, 31 

stimubtion of. 34. 184, 261 
tests of, 256, 257 
reserve capacity of, 254 
toxic effects of sulfonamide drugs 
on, 280, 289. 291 

Kimpton-Orown transfusion ap- 
paratus, 174 

Kinked loops, mte-tinal, 418 
Knte^hesi (xisinon for sigmoidos- 
cop> , 680 

Kocnig-Rutrcii ileostomy big. 659 
Kupffer ctlb, 69.1 
L 

Lalioratorv studies in tiebved 
wound healing, 499 
. in duodenal tisCuh, 622 
in gastric surgery’, 602 
in hv|>crlh>roidism. 728 
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Laborator) studies— Cont’tl 
m ilcostomj . 660 
in ulcerative colitis, 657 
test (tee also special tests) 
after x'aRus nerve rcsecliQ>t, 636 
for capillar> fragillt), 218 
for prothrombin deficiency. 221 
for sicklc-cel! anenib, 217 
in jaundice, 695, 704 
m suKon inwk therapy, 279 
in thromliocj topcnic purpura, 
225, 226 

preoperative, 104, 105 
to determine li\tr tbnuigc, 697, 
701 

Laceration of cheat wall, 56-f 
of lung, 564 

Lactate, sodium (see Sodium lac- 
tate) 

Lactic acid, 25 

in carlxih^drate metabolism, 
52, 693 

Lanitoside-C (lee Cedilanitl) 

Large bowel (see Colon. Rectum. 
Anus) 

Lar)ngeal nerves, posMh>r«dec- 
tomy pornlj'sis of, 748 
Larjnv, preoperative caammation 
of, in thjToid disease, 
729 

reconstruction of. 749 
Latent edema, 31 
hyperthyroidism, 233. 740 
shock. 144 
syphilis, 104, 105 
tulicrculosis, Ifll 
Lateral sinus thrombosis, 355 
Launilaiium, 88 

La^•a8e, ga«tJic (jre Gastric lavage) 
Lecithin, 55. 56 
in bile, 694 
lipotropic effect of, 57 
Legal aulborbatlon for operation, 
103 

Leucine, 59 

Lcucopeiiia in propylthiouracil tber- 
apv, 736 

in septicemia, 354 
in sulfonamide therapy, 379, 286, 
289 

in thiouracil therapv, 733. 734 
Lcucorrhea, treatment of, 782 
Levin tube for gastric hvage, 321 
preoixrntivc introtluelion of. 


of bkeding vessel in 

hemorrhage, 302, 493, • 
718, 750, 790 


Ligation — Cciiu’d 
of femoral veins in venou-, throro- 
bosi!,. 3S7, 392, .?PJ, 
791 

of itiac veins, 394 
of jugutir vein in lateral sinus 
thrombosi', 335 

of regional vein, in vtpticcmIa,3S4 
of vena cava, 355, 394 
Linen as burn tlrcssing, 530 
as dressing in wounds, 469 
Lipase, activation of, by bile, 54. 
694 

in digestion of fat, 54 
Li{Modol {stt also Iodized o>l)- 
in diagnosis of fistul.i. 513 
Lipocaic, lipotropic effect of, 57 
LipoKis. oecurrenct of, 55 
L>|x}lfopic substances, 56 
Liver, abscesses of. m pvleplilc- 
bitb. 652 

cardnoma of, 697, 707 
cirrhosis of, 64, 703 
damage as contraindication to 
Avertin, 97 
to Karbiturales, 86 
to sodium pcntothal, 101 
Weeding tendency in, 707 
caused by gum ucacta, 152 
by sulfomimide therapv, 286 
bv tannic acid, 522, 526 
correction of, 207. 703 
determination of, by laboratory 
tests, 697. 702 
in burns, 522. 524 
in chronic biharv tract disease, 
692. 693 
in jaundice. 704 
in malflttlniion, 55, 206, 7(12 
idtvsiologic changes in, 702 
prothrombin deficiency in, 707 
useofovYgtn Jn, 710. SOS 
^tamin K deficiency in. 707 
death. 720 

dullness in subphrenic sjvice in 
fertion, 409 

extract in .agranulocytosis. 734 
in pernicious anemia, 214, 218 
in postgastrectomy anemia, 626 
in ulcerative colitis, 658 
failure. 720 

alter bllinry tract surgery. 720 
after gastric surgery , 624 
in thyTOid crisis, 727, 743 
fat content of, 55, 56 
function .after biliarv tract sur- 
gery, 711. 712 

depression of, by gum .acacia, 
152 

by pectin, 153 
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Uwr function — Cont’d 

effect of protein dcScicncy on, 
67 

impairment of, 56, 693, 704 
improvement of, 702 
in jaundice, 704 
preoperative restoration of, 56, 
702, 708 

resen'e capacity of, 693 
tests, 697 

bromsulfalein, 697, 702 
cephaiin-cbotestcTol floctuJa- 
tion, 701, 702 

galactose tolerance, 693, 702 
prothrombin svnthcsis, 701 
Quick, 699, 702 
rose bengal, 697, 702 
tctraiodophcnolphthalein, 
698 

thymol turbiditv, 701 
functions of, 693 
body heat regubtion. 694 
detoxication, 694 
excretory, 694 
formation of ketones in, 57 
metabolism of carbohtdrate, 
51. 693 
of fat, 55. 693 
of proteio, 693 
phagoettosis, 694 
storage of antianemicfactor,694 
of iron, 694 

synthesis of aminoacetie acid, 
699 

of heparin, 694 
of hippuric acid. 699 
of plasma proteins, 62, 694 
of prothrombin, 694, 707 
of vitamin A, 694 
glycogen content of, S3, 78, 125, 
702 

neoplastic disease of, serum alka* 
Vine phosphatase in, 
697 

susceptibility to damage. 55 
weight of, 52 

Lividity in postoperative hemor- 
rhage, 351 

(sre L»wg, 
re«cction of) 

Local anesthcola, 95 
Localized peritonitis (jm Peritonitis) 
Loop, intestinal, clo"^, VW, 419, 
420. 426 

Lordosis, albuminuria in, 256 
Lugol’s solution. 739, 743 (see olsa 
Iodine, oral) 

in postoperative pirotiti', 412 
Luminal, 83 (see also Phcnobirbital) 


Lung, al)scess of, 375, S86 

artificial pneumothorax con- 
traindicated in, 574, 

586 

aspiration contraindicated in, 
574, 5 87 

bronchoscopy in, 586 
complications of, 587 
diagnosis of, 375 
etiology of, 375 
lobectomy for, 5S9 
localization of, 587 
pathology of, 375. 586. 591 
pneumotomy for, 587. 5SS 
postoperatite care in, 588, 590 
complications in, 589, 591 
postural drainage m, 575, 586, 
590 

preoperative care in. 590 
symptoms of, 375, 586 
treatment of, conservative. 376. 

587 

surgical, 587, 588. 589 
alveolar damage of, as caused bv 
anoxia, '567 

carcinoma of, diagnosis of, 574 
inoperable, 574 
pneumonectomy for, 5SI 
disease of. diagnostic aspiration 
in, 574. 587 

edema of. following thoracic sur- 
gerx’, 579 

treatment with oxjften, 567 , 805 
fibrosis of, following bronchiect- 
asis, 583 
empjema, 551 
lung abscess, 587 
gangrene of, 374, 375 
resection of.for bronchiectasis, 583 
for lung abscess, 589 
for suppurative disease. 583 
for tuberculosis, 595 
postoperative care in, 5Sj. 586. 
590 

complications in, 582 
tuberculosis of, 59! • 

cavity formation in, 591 
empvcma in, 592 
hemorrhage in, 592 
pulmonary resection for, 595 
surgical treatment of. 592, 595 
thoracoplasty for, 592 
wet, 566 

Lymphatic involvement in throm- 
bophlebitis, 385 

Lysine, 59 

M 

Magnesium «uUate as wet dressing, 
471 

Malarb, anemia in, 214 
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Malignant disease (see also special 
headings), 
anemia m, 214 
as cause of fistula, Sl3, 514 
depression of hcm.itopoicsis bv. 
214 

relation of, to wound healing, 
457. 500 

Malnutrition, 205 (steolsa Hypopro* 
teincmia) 
anemia in. 28, 163 
a« cause of debilitj , 205 
of stomal olistruction, 619 
as indication for blood trans* 
fusion 163, 205 
decTcasetl blood volume in, 65 
dehydration in, 65. 106, 143. 205 
effect of. on convalescence. 67 
hypoproieincmia in, 23. 34, 205 
in bums, 545 

in carcinoma of colon, 662 
in children. 193. 194 
in gastric »Ji'€««c, 601 
in gynecologic patients, 779 
in ulcerative colitis, 657 
liver damage in, 206 
postoperative. 64 _ 
preopcrativo care in, 106 
prophylaxis of shock in, 143 
relation of, to postoperative vcn» 
ous thrornlioais, 383 
treatment of. 34, 106. 143, 206 
Mandclic acid, 338, 340 
Marginal ulcer, postgastrectomy, 
626 

Mask. oxygen, 809 
Massive collapse of lung (k« Atc- 
Icaasis, pulmonary) 
Matas compressor, 776 
Matas-Moszkowicz test, 776 
McBurney incision, 746 
Meat content of diet in hyperten- 
sion, 251 

Mecholvl, contraindications to use 
of. 235, 331 

in paroxysmal tachycardia, 234 
in urinary retention, 331 
Medastmal flutter, 549 
shift after pneumonectomy. 579 
after thoracic surgeo’, 580 
in hemothorax, 565 
in pulrnonary ateU-ctasis, 360 
in tension pneumothorax, 549. 
365 

MedLiatinitls following intramedul- 
lary administration of 
fluids, 48 

thvroidectomy, 751 
Mediastinum, extension of goiter 
' to. 729 

fixation of, 519 


Mediastinum— 'Coin’d 
shift of (secMediastinalshUt) 
trauma to, 564 

Medical di»ea«c simulating suigicat 
condition. 110 
Medication, hypnotic, S3 
postoperative, JJS 
preoperative, p>, lOS 
sedative, 83 

Meiccia, 351, 657. 661. 680 
Menadione (see also Vitamin K)* 
admiflistration of, 706. 710, 717 
in treatment of dicumaro! over- 
dosage. 392 

Mcnoroftrorrh.xgia. use of testos- 
terone in, 783 

Menorrhagia as cau-cof anemia, 215 
Mental confusion caused by bar- 
biturate drugs, 861 
by bromide intoxication. 83 
by phenobarbital, 83, 85 
depression in sulfonamide ther- 
apy, 279. 2SS 
pulse rate in, 233 

Menthol, use of, In steam inhalation, 
318 

Mercubydtin. 241 
Mercuporin. 241 
Mercurial diuretic drug*. 341 

coDtraindieated in presence 
of renal damage, 214, 
253, 260 

Mercuric chloride as vaginal douche, 
782 

Meixurochrome as antiseptic, 478 
as urinarx' bladder instillation, 

, 329. 333 

use of, in septicemia, 356 
Merthiolate as antiseptic. 478 
as urinary bladder instillation, 333 
Mesenteric artery , superior, 452 
Mesentery, closure of, in colostomy. 
672. 673 

traction on, at operation, 416 
Metabolic adds, 25, 26, 28. 693 
disease (see also Dialxites, Thy- 
roid disease, etc.): 
effect of, on wound healing, 
130, 457, 499 

in surglral patient, 106, 203 
pronhylaxis of shock in, 143 
dbturoanccs, postoperative, 21, 
125, 320 

rate, determination of, in hyper- 
thyroidism, 72S, 729, 
743 

effect ol lofline on, 738 
of thiouracil on, 732, 737 
in children, 195 
in thyTDcarfi.ic disease, 741 
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Afetabolisra, calcium, 212, 752 
carboHydfatp, 50, 51, 135, 126. 

209. 210, 693 
fat. JJ, 55. 126, 693 
*gluco«e, 51, 
gl} cogen, 52, 125 
phocphon.13, 212, 752 
protein, 58, 6!, 126, 693 
Metaphen as antiseptic, 478 
Meta'ttases in cardnoma of colon, 
661 

of lung, 575 

Metastatic abscesses, 353 
Afethedrine, 100, 144, 155 
Mclhemoglobin in c\'ano«}s, 286, 861 
^(cthenaminc, 338, 341 
mandelatc, 3Al 
Xfethionine, 59 
lipotropic effect of. 57 
use of, in liver damage. 703 
Afctlisfenc blue in identification of 
urinary fistula, 513. 793 
in localization of lung abscess. 

Metrazol, 87 
Michel clips,, 463 

Microaerophitic ssound infection, 
486 

Migraine, 210, 806 
Mikulicz operation for carcinoma 
of colon, 662 

Milk, oostooerative re«lri«ion of, 
125 

protein concentrates in protein 
reobcement therapy. 
72,605 

skim {see Skim ntilk) 
Millcr-Ablxitt tube, construction of, 
430 

contraindications to use of, 429. 
437 

following repair of central 
hernia, 429 

gastric distention during u«« 
of, 434 

in appendical abscess, 650 
in diffuse peritonitis, 447, 450 
in complete intestinal olwtnre- 
tion,429. 436, 437 
in gvnccologic surgery, 785 
in incomplete intc'-tinal ol*- 
struction, 427 

in niccliinical intestinal ol>> 
struct ion, 429, 436,642 
in paralytic intestinal olMruc- 
tion, 441 

in postofwratir’e wound de- 
nisccnce, 502 

in preoperative preparation, 
427, 436 


MilfCT-Abbott tube — Cont’d 

in prophylaxis of Intestinal 
drstentfon, 429 
obstruction, 437 
of Wound dehiscence, 429 
in surgery of colon, 427, 664, 
668, 669, 671 

indications for use of, 427, 436 
special t> pes of, 432 
technique of introduction of, 
430 

use of barium with, 434 
uithdraual of, 435 
Mineral oil, use of, after gynecologic 
surgen , 329 

after hemorrhoidectomt , 682 
contraindicated, in colos- 
tomy. 679 
Mitral stenosis, 238 
Monckeberg's sekro^i*. 761. 763 
Morbidity, relation of extreme*, of 
age to. 190 

Morphine as aid in pxssagcof .Miller* 
Abbott tube. 430, 411 
os cau«e of vomiting, 89. 94 
as perUtalttC stimulant, 44 1 
contraindicated in a«thmt, 319 
in postoperatiye atelectasis. 368 
coniralndicitions to use of, 89 
93. 319, 368 

effect of. on intestine, 94. 326. 441 
on urinarj bladder, 94, 328 
idiosyncrasv to. 89 
in .iged patient, 200 
in biliary colic, 707 
in blood transfusion reaction. 184 
in burns, 525. 527. 532 
in cfiifdren, 88, 94, 119 
in congestive heart failure, 240 
in €»ronarv' thrombosis, 247 
in diffuse peritonitis, 447, 450 
in dressing of nounds, 494 
in hypertension, 233 
in neurosurgery, 90. 94 
in paro^-smal d\-spnc.a, 242 
in peptic ulcrr hemorrhage. 628 
in perforalwl peptic ulcer. 

• 631 

in rosioperaiise hrmorrhage, 35.3 
in prroptraiive mcciicntion. 9t, 94 
in shock, 145. 156 
il.ingt'r of. 95, 532 
in thvToid cri'is, 743 
indications for, 89 
intravenous u^e of, 95, 532 
oi'crdosagf uith. W 
ph>‘«iolc>gic effects of, 89. 94 
postoperative U'O of, J18, 610, 
745, 784 
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M or phine — Con t ’cl 
pr«)perati\e u«e of, 93 
propertiM of, SS 

Mortality in bleeding peptic ulcer, 
627. 629 

in Fredet-Rammstedt operatbn, 
22. 194 

in pastric resection, 600, 601 
in intestinal obstruction, 415, 424 
in liver failure. 720 
in parotitis, 410 

in peptic ulcer liemorrhage, 627 
in perforatinp peptic ulcer, 630, 
632 

in pneumonectomy for carcinoma, 
5S1 

in pulmonary embolism, 378. 400 
resection for bronchiectasis. S83 
for lung aliscess, 589 
for tuberculosis. 596 
in surgery complicated bv cardiac 
disease, 229. 230. 231. 
232. 233, 234, 236. 
237, 246. 247. 248 
by diabetes, 262 
by hypertension, 250 
bv nephritis, 254 
by pregnancy, 227 
of aged patient, 197 
of colon, 656. 662 
of infant. 190 
in thoracopUkty , 593 
in thtToid crisis. 743 
Mosenthat rest, 2S7 
Mouth, infection of, in surgical 
p.-ttient, 202 
Mucin in gastric juice, 603 
Murmurs, cardiac, 230, 231, 249 
Murphy drip, 35 

Muscle, appearance of, in gas gan- 
gfene, 504, 503 
crushing injury of, as 
shock, 140 
mctaliolism in, 52 

Mubcular atrophy in occlu»ivc ar- 
terial disease, 761 

M\x>cardium. nnosemia of, in shock, 
133 

cITcct of hy perthyroidism on, 739 
Myohemoglobin in crush injury, 
140, 141 


! cause of 


Naphthoijumone derivalites {srr 
Vitamin K) 


National Rese.irch Council, recom- 
mcnditions on peni- 
cillin, 298 

study of streptomycin. 306 
Nausea {tetaUo Vbmilingj. 
caused by bromide intoxication, 
83 

by cliloral hydrate, 84 
by mandcllc acid, 341 
by morphine, 785 
streptomycin, 314 
by sulfonamide drugs, 279, 285. 
289 

during blood transfusion, 182 
postoperative, 120, 125, 320, 720. 
785 

Ntbuiirer for epinephrine inhala- 
tion, 319 

Neck, postoperative sprain of. 112 
Necrosis (see also Gangrene)- 
of burned ti<sue, debridement of, 
527, 541.542 

of colon, cxteriorired, in colos- 
tom\,671 
in obstruction, 666 
postoperative, 669 
of intestinal septum in spur colos- 
tomy , 672 

of liver caused by tannic acid. 526 
in burns.- 522 
in liver failure, 721 
of renal tubular epithelium in 
burns, 523 

in crush syndrome, 140. 
141 

in liver r.vi1ure, 721 
m shock, 140. 523 
in sulfonamide toxicity. 
280 

in transfusion reaction, 183 
Needles for intramcdullarv trans- 
fusion, 44, 46 

Negative pressure, intrathoracic, in 
normal respiration. 548 
in suction drainage of em- 
pyema. 554. 5SS 
postoperative. 580. 581, 
582 


reduction of, in sucking 
wound. 548 

ill tension pneumothorax, 
S-t9. 367 

Negro, sickle-cell anemia in, 217, 
249 

Nembutal, 83. 93. 96. 212 
NeoarspliCinmine, U'O of, m aspim- 
tioo pneumonia, 375 
Nea-iop.ix forartenography, 775 
Neoiiiil, 85 
Neosymphnne. 100 
as nasal decongestant, 430 
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Xeosj'nephrine — Cont'd 
contntinciIcntioR to, 98 
in shock. 145. 146, 155 
Nephritis 253 
NcphrcKtomi, 79J 
NenT, cutaneous clMsion of, in 
occlusive arterial tlis- 
ease, 768 

inferior laryngeal, effect of goiler 
on. 729 
injury to, 7-}S 
repair of, 749 

Ker%’Ous 5} stem, diseases of, as con* 
traindication to spinal 
anesthesia, 99 

Xcuritis in \ itamin B deficienc> , 209 
ischemic, 758, 763, 764 
Neurogcfiicshocfc, 134, 137 
Neurosurgery, preoperative medica- 
tion in, 94 
use of Avertin in. 96 
of gelatin sponge in, 490 ' 

Neurosyphilis, 104 
■Neutropenia (tee Lcucop^ia) 
Neuborn. erythroblastosis in, 171 
viiamin K therapy in, 213 
Nicoladoni-Branlum sign. 774 
Nicotinic acid (sitimin Bs), 209 
in burns, 546 

rcriufremcnt during convalcs* 
. cence, 80 
Nitrazine test paper, 341 . 
Nitrites, use of, in angina pectoris, 
248 

ifl bi(tar)* colic, 707 
Nitrofurazonc in treatment of 
wound infection, 345, 
347, 483, 688. 768 
Nitrogen balance, 62 
maintenance of, 78 
negatire, 62, 63 
positire, 62, 64 

blood (f« Nonprotein nitrt^n) 
excretion of, 61, 62, 65 
in burns, 523, 845 
in intestinal gas, 436. 806 
Nitroglycerin, use of, in angina pec- 
toris, 248 
in bilian.' colic., 707 
drainage, 714, 715 
Nitrous oxide, 98. 99 
Nocturia in hypertension, 250 
Nocturnal djspnea, 230, 230 
Nodular ^rter {see Thyroid) 
Nonprotcin nitrogen, LIckkJ, 258. 
260,799 
in burns, 523 
in dehydration, 29 
in diffuse peritonitis, 449 
in hypertension, 250 


Nonprotein nitrogen, blood — Cont’d 
in intestinal obstruction, 417 
in nephritis, 255. 258 
in uremia, 260 
Norleucine, 59 

Normal salt solution {see also MokI 
replacement therapy) 
as gargle, 318 

as irrigation before chohngi- 
ography', 714 
as s-aginal douche, 782 
as wet dreeing, 471 
as wound irrigation, 475, 677 
by hj podcrmocivsis, 30. 36, 
38, 193 

by infusion, 30, 31, 38 
by proctoclysis, 35 
daily intake of, 30, 78 
during operation, 111 
edema following use of, 31, 
34, 124 

excessive administration of, 
31, 34, 124 

in acidosis, 26, 33, 110, 266, 
268 

in acute dilatation of stom 
ach, 453 

in alkalosis, 26, 34 
in blood transfusion, 181 
in burns, 534, 538 
in children, 193, 195 
in congenital hypertrophic 
pyloric stenosis, 194 
in diabetic acido«is, 266, 268, 
269 

in dilTuse peritonitis. 448 
in dressing of wound, 463 , 466 
in duodenal h^ula. 623 
in emergenev- operation, 110, 
647 

in enterostomy, 643 
in gastric lavage, 607, 60S, 
609 

in hypochloremLi, 32 
in ileostomy. 660 
in infaots. 38. 193. 194 
in intestinal obstruction. 425 
in replacement of fluid lost 
by suction. 30 
in shock, 154, 156 
in sulfonamide therapy, 282, 
290 

in thyroid crisis, 743 
in vomiting. 320 
intramedullary administra- 
tion of, 47 

postoperative U'e of, 31. 32. 

195, 612, 709, 746 
nreoperative u«e of, 110, 609. 
647 
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Norm-»l silt solution— Coiti't} 

reactions followini: infusion 
of, 43 

Noun^hincnt. ‘upplcnicntarv, m 
aKttI patient, 1V8 
m burns, 545 
in pstric surf:cr>. 60S 
tn lijperlbjTQivb'tn. 73U 
in liver ilamaKe, 703 
in fmlnutritiQii, 71, 107, 206 
in thoracic surgery, 571, S^. 
590 

in ulceratb’c colitis, 657, 658 
Nupercainc, 435, 6S3 
Nutrition, ilefldencics of, in surgical 
mtients, lOt 
principles of, JO 

relation to heating of ttoumf, 458, 
499 

Njlon ns ilressing, 468, 530 


O 

Obesit)' in surgical patient, 203 
relation to postoperatbe noumi 
infection, 497 

to pulmonarj' embolism, 401 
to sciious thromtio<is, 383 
shin infections in. 346, 347 
Obstipation as symptom of intes- 
tinal obstruction. 419 
Obstruction, billarj [teeniso Biliar)- 
tract, jaundice): 
as cause of persisting fistula, 
514 

bronchial, in pulmonary atelec- 
tasis, 359, 360, 36 1 , 368 
in thoracic iniuO’, 565 
in wet lung, 566 
intestinal, 415 

as contraindication to barium 
me.ll, 642 

c.iuscci b> drains, 493 

by peritonitis, 445, 450, 652 
dehydration in, 417, 420 
difTercntial diacnosis of, 415, 
419. 421 

enterostomy in. 644 
etiology of, 4/5 
following appendical perlto 
nitis, 445, 651. 652 
surgery of eofon, 672, 675 
of 'mall inte'Clne, 643 
high, 4/7 

in gynecologic surgery, 785 
In complete, use of AlilJcr- 
Abbolt lube in, 427 

Jovi,.4/7 
mechanical, 4/J 
diagnosis of, 419, 424, 426 


Obstruction, mtcsiin.il mechmical 
— Corn'd 

following use of dr.ims, 493 
ga'lnc suction drainage in, 
426, 436 

nonopcmtiic treatment of. 
426, 436 

operative Ireatnicnl of, 421, 
437 


436 

prophylaxis of. 424, 427 
secondary to p.iraljtic ob- 
struction, 441 

oxygen therapy in, 436, 806 
paralytic. 439 

acute diLitation of stomach 
in, 453 

a«sociate<J with dl/Tuse peri- 
tonitis. 440,444, 450 
with fractured pcMs, 441 
With perforatiie appendi- 
citis, 447, 6S1, 652 
with renal colic, 441 
secondary to mechanical oh- 
slrurtjon. 423 
strangulation in, 440 
•vmptoms of, 440 
treatment of. 440 , 447 
use of Milicr-Abbott tube 
m, 427. 433 
pilhology of. 4/7 
physical findings, in 419 
postopcraiixe. 415. 419, 424, 
624. 643. 669 

unc of Miller- \bbotc tube in, 
427 

strangulation in, 418, 420, 423, 
426. 436 

suction drainage in, 426, 436 
symptomatology of, 419 
use of heat tent in, 435 
*-ray evidence of, 421, 422 
of colon, 665 

pyloric (see also Congenital hyper- 
trophic pyloric steno- 
sis): 

^tric lavage in. 609 
nypoprothrombinernia in. 707 
in gastric di'ca'e, 600, 602, 60f 
poctoperativc, 632 
prei^erat/verare in, 608 
vagus nerve resection in. 634 
respiratory, after thyroidectomy, 
743 

small intestine, causes of, 641 
incomplete, 641 

stomal, after gastroenterostomy. 
619 

ureteral, postoperalixe, 793 
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Obstructj\-c rejection of colon (see 
Colon) 

Occlusion of bronchus as caubc of 
atelectasis, 3S9, 360, 
361 

Occlusi'’c arterial di'.ca'.c, 759 (see 
also Evtremity) 

Ochsner treatment of di/Tuse ap- 
penOicat ncritonilis. 
447 

Ocular fundi, examination of, 230, 
2SS 

Oencthyl, 100 

Oil, iodized (see also Lipiodol): 
in bronchography, 573, SM 
in cholangiography. 714 
in localization of lung abscess, 
588 

Oliguria during sulfonamide ther- 
apy, 280, 286, 269. 291 
339 

in acute nephritis, 254 
in burns. S23,'S24, 534 
in crushing injurj*. 140, 141 
in dehydration, 22, 26, 99 
in liver failure, 720 
in chock, 140 

in transfusion reaction, \82 
in uremia, 250 
treatment of, 261 

Omoh)^^ muscle. 749 

Open drainage in empi ema. 557 

Operating room, procraures in. 111 

Operation, abdominal, use of sub 
fadiazine in, 290 
of sulfanilamide in, 284, 647 
contraindicated in hemophilia, 
219 

in shock, 110 
contraindications to. 107 
during pregnancy, 226 
eOect of, on liver, 721 
emergency, preparation for. 110 
fluid replacement therapy during, 
111 

for anal incontinence. 6S9 
for anorectal flstuh, 687 
for bronchiectasis, 583 
for carcinoma of colon, 665 
of lung. 575, 581 
of stomach. 600, 60S 
for congenital hjpcrtrophic py- 
loric stenosis, 22, 194 
for intestinal obstruction, 437 
for lung abscess, 588, 589 
for parotitis. 412 
for pelvic abscess, 652 
for peptic ulcer hemorrhaKe, 629 
perforation, 631 
for peritonitis, 446. 650, 652 
for pruritus ani, 688 


Opera ticn — Con t VI 
for pulmonary tuberculosis, 592. 
595 

lor subphrenic abscess, 406, 410 
In presence of anemia, 215 
notification of time of. 101 
on anus, fiSO 
on appendix, 6V6 
on ljiliar> tract, 6P2 
on chest, S-fS 
on extremity, 7id 
on small intestine, 641 
on stomach, 600 

optimum time for, in hvpcrthv- 
roidism, 744 
permission for, 19, 403 
postponement of, 107, 143, 163, 
192 

record of. 112 

relation of, to postoperatixt com- 
plications, 111 

to pulmonary atelectasis, 365 
embolism, 401 

Operative area, preparation of, 109 
technique, relation to healing of 
wound, 457 

Opium, 88 

alkaloids, 97 

use of. in ulcerative colitis, 657 
Ora! sepsis as predisposing factor 
in parotitis, 411 
in surgical patient, 107, 202 
Ordera, routine postoperative, 112 
preoperative, 108 

Organic disease (see Cardiac dis- 
ease. Kidney di'case. 

Orthostatic albuminuria, 256 
Oscillography, 762 
Osmotic babnee, 23 
IM’essure of blood, 62 

relation to albumin, 62 
Osteomyelitis, chronic protein de- 
ficiency in, 64 

Otitis media, nephritis after, 254 
Ouabain, 246 

Oxidation in carbohydrate mctalio- 
lism, 51. 52. 126 
in fat mctaholism. 57. 126 
in protein metabolism, 61 
metabolic, role of vitamin B in, 
208 

Oxygen, administration of, 804, 806 
bv catheter, 809 
by inhaler. 811 
bv mask. 809 

by positive pressure, in pul- 
monary edema, 805 
by tent, 806 
in anemia, 249 

in barbiturate ovTrdosage, 87 
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Oxygen — Corn'd 
in burns, 517 

in intesiinni distcniion, 456, 806 
in liv-cr tlimagc. 710 
in niorpliine nvenlosage. 
in paralytic intestinal oWrtii* 
lion, 441. 450 

in paroxysmal dyspnea, 242 
in pc/slopcraii\e pulmonary ate* 
lettasis, 368 

in pulmonary emboINm. 403 
in shock', 155, 804 
in test for xiabiliiy of tniesiine, 
418 

in tetanus, 510 

in thoracic siirRcry, 561, 566. 

577, 594 
in thyroid crisis, 741 
surgery, 746 

indications for use of. JO-f 
lilicration of, front hydrogen 
peroxide, 479 
from fine peroxide, 486 
postopemtite use of, 121. 610, 
6IS, 631,746,75! 
requirement of. in anesthesia, 97, 
98 

saturation of blood, 24 
supply, local, relation to ttound 
healing, 457 
transport, 24 

tvithacorxol peniullm, 585 
Oxygcn-carrt ing capaaiv of lilooil. 

in anemia, 215 
Oxyhemoglobin, 24, 25 


P 

rack in anorectal fistula, 687 
in hemorrhoidectomy, 682. 681 
in lung absccs*, 588 589 
Pain, after blood transfusion. 181 
after hemorrhoidectomy, 683, 684 
after thyToIdectomy, 745 
ascontnbulorycau«cor«hock, 145 
cardiac. 232 

during cholangiography, 714 
in bilury tract obstruction. 707, 
714 

in distention of urinary bladder, 
330 

in gangrene of extremity, 758, 763 
in gas bacillus infection, 504, 5Q5 
in intestinal distention 325 
obstruction, 419, 421, 424, 64| 
in lung alisccss, 376 
in parathy roid tetany, 752 
in parotitis, 411 
in peptic ulcer, 600, 602, 605 

relief of. liv vagus nwe 
rejection, 613 

in peritonitis, 442, 441, 444 


Pam — Cont'd 

in posioperatixe hemorrhage, 495 
in pulmonary atclictasN, 360 
tmbolism, 384, 402, 403 
in •'Obphrtnic sp,icc inftction, 409 
in thrombophlebitis. 384, 399 
in nounrJ disruption, 500 
infection, 497 
reficfof, 87, IIS 
refrigeration for relief of, 769 
Pallor in anemii^ 214 
in postoperatix-e hemorrh.ige, 331 
in pulmonary embolism, 402 
msfiock, 142 

Palmarspaccs. infection of. 756, 757 
Pancreas in digestion of carbohy- 
drates, 51 

of fat, 54 
of protein, 60 
lipotropic effect of, 57 
tissue extract in intermittent 
claudication, 767 

Pancreatic enrymes in duodenal 
fistula, 621 

Pancreatitis, chronic, as cause of 
fatty liter, 56 

in bili.ary duct olAtruction, 716 
Pantopon, fiJ, 118 
Papain, use of, to prexent adhe- 
sions. 416 

Pap.ixcrinc in niu*ea. 120 
in pulmonary emlxylinm, 405 
use of. xvhh htparin. 389 
Para-aminoljcnroic acid as sulfona- 
mide inhibitor 277 
ParachlofOfihcnol in treatment of 
infected xxounds. 483 
Paradoxical respiration, 594 
ParaWchyde, 8-1, 240 
Paralysis, inferior larynge.il nerxe, 
748 

phrenic nerve, 343, 597 
Paralytic intestinal obstruction (see 
Ob'truciion, intesti- 
nal, paralytic) 

RirasiUc infection, anemia in, 214 
intestinal, as diagnoslic problem, 
105 

Parasymp-nhetic depressant dnigs, 
preoperaiixe u«cof,93, 
94 

nerxe supply of bladder, injury to. 
676 

stimulants in paroxy«[iwl tachy- 
cardia, 234 

in unnarx reiention, 131 
Ihiralhx roid aeficiencx .751 
glands, removal of, 751 
hormone. 752, 7.53 
tetany, ISI (tee also Teianx-, par- 
athyroid) 
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Paregoric as scdath-c, 90, 119, jps 
in anal incontinence, 687 
plastic operation, 689 
in burns of perineum, 531 
in colostomj diarrhea, 679 
in ulcerative cobtis, 658 
Parenteral fluid therapy (tee Fluid 
replacement therapy, 
I nf usion , De s tTQse | 
Normal salt solution] 
etc.) 

paresis of intestine, postoperatK’c 
3^-#, 415,417, 421 ’ 

Parotitis, postoperathe, 410 
Paroxysmal dyspnea, 241 
tachycardia, 234 
Passive vascular exercise, 766 
Patient, responsibility of surg^n 
to, 19 

Pavex apparatus, 766 
Pectin in treatment of shock, lS3 
156 

effect of, on lit'er function. 153 
Pediatrician, cooperation with, 19i 
Pellagra, 210 

I’eb'ic abscess (see Abscess, pelvjc) 
Inflammatory disea<e, operation 
for, 780 

nperatioR, complications {ollct«-. 
ing, 7S9 

Pelvis, fractured, intestinal atonv 
nith, 441 
Penicillin, 2i>7 
administration of, 100, 302 
aerosol, 585, 590 
chemical structure of. 298 
delated absorption of, 301 
dermatitis caused by, .100 
ditcotcry of, 276 
dosage of, 300. 301 
excretion of, 29S, 300 
fastness, 299 
forms of, 297 

indications for use of, 301. 303 
inhibitors, 299, 302 
intermiional standard of, 299 
local injection of, 303, 30S 
u<!e of, as woiinii Imgaiion. 677 
in^n^rtnCj 763 
in thoracic civity, 582 
mode of action of, 298 
oily suspension of. .102 
organisms resistant to, 299 
procaine combination, 302 
production of, 297 
resistance to, 299 
salts of, 298 

senritiration |o, 298, 300 
source of, 297 
toxic effects of, 300 
treatment of, 301 


Penidllin — Cont'd 
unit of actixity of, 299 
u«c of, in agranulocx tosis, 280, 
305, 734 

in appendical abscess, 651 
in arthritis, 301 
in bronchitis. 319 
to bronchopneumonia, 373, 374 
in bums, 537, 539. 544 
in carbuncle. 301, 305, 347 
in cellulitis, 486, 756 
in colon surgery, 668, 675 
in iJecvbJtus uJrer, 346 
in duodenal fistula, 622 
in empyema. 300, .101, 559 
in furunculosis, 301, 105, 346 
in gas gangrene. 506. 507 
in gastric surgerx’, 60S, 616 
in hemothorax, 569 
in infected gangrene, 769 
in intestinal obstruction, 417 
in oral sepsis, 203 
in parotitis, 412 
in peptic ulcer hemorrhage, 630 
perforation, 630, 631 
In peritonitis, 300, 313,448, 651 
in pulmonary atelectasis, 172 
in septicemia. 357 
in skin-grafting, 542 
in tetanus, 511 

in thoracic surgery, 301, 562 
56.1. 565, 579, 591 
in ulcerative colitis, 657 
. in urinary tract infection, 340 
in wound dehiscence, 502 
infection, 301, 481, 483, 675 
Penicillinase, 299. 303, 448. 481 
Pentailmni nolatuni, 276, 297 
Penrose drains, 492 
Pcnimicleotidcs in agramilocvtO'i>. 
280. 734 

Peniotha] (see Sodium pcniotbal) 
Pepsin in gastric juice, 603 
in protein digestion, 60 
Peptic ulcer (jfe Stonwch, ulcer of, 
Duodenum, ulcer of) 
Peptidases. 61 
Peptide linkage, 59 
Peptides in pmiein djfcstioo, 60 
hydrolysate, 70 
Peptone hxdrolyratc. 206 
Pimtones in protein digestion, 60. 
603 

PtfCiLssion in acute gastric dilata- 
tion, 451 

in imra-alHlf)mln.il hemorrhage. 
351 

in urinary retention, .130 
Perforation in acute appendieiiis, 
443, 64S, 652 
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Perforation in acciite apt«rKiiciiis 
— Cont’d 

conservative treatment, 417, 
650, 652 

operalive treatment. 649, 
650, 651, 652 

of ^stroinicsiinal tract, as cause 
of peritonitis, 442,445 
of ileum, 444 
of peptic ulcer, Ii30, 654 
of stomach, 444, 632 
of viscus, causM by drains, 492 
Perianal infection, 689 
Perineal rejection (sr« Utevum, 
perineal resection of) 
t^ound, care of, 676 
Perineum, burns of, 531 
suiwrj of, postoperative care In, 
783, 788, 789 

Peripheral circulatory failure (see 
Shock) 

vascular bed. disturbance of, in 
shock. 132, 138 

disease 7SS (set alta Extremity, 
occlusive arterial dis- 
ease of) 

Perirectal al«ces*, 689 
Peristalsis, intestinal, in acute teas- 
trie dilatation, 4SI 
in enterostomv , 644, 646 
in mechanical inlestmal ob- 
struction, 418, 419, 642 
in paralytic Intestinal obstruc- 
tion, 439, 441 
in parathyroid tetany, 752 
in peritonitis, 444, 446, 449 
in protein deficiency, 67 
postoperative detection of. 425, 

449 

return of, 126, 325. 326, 415, 
631, 651 
reverse, 432 

stimulation of, by drucs, 326, 
327, 328. 441.450 
bv' enemas, 326, 441, 450 
b> heat tent, 117, 326, 441, 

450 

by stupes, 326, 441, 450 
contraindicated in mechan- 
ical obstruction, 424 
in surgery of colon, 669 
Pcristaltin, 326 

Peritoneal abscess, 443. 446, 492, 
491,631,649, 650,651, 
652 

adhesions, postoperative, 416, 
417, 6il, 652.653 
cavity, drainage of, 493, 648, 649 
hemorrhage into. 351 
exudate in intestinal obstruction, 
438 


Fcnloncal exudate— Cont’d 

m peritonitis, 442, 444. 445, 
446, 648, 649, 653, 654 
postoperative, 416 
fluid, culture of, 647 
Peritonitis, 415, 442 
acute gastric dil.atalion jn, 451, 
453 

adhesions in, 417. 442, 445, 648 
651, 652 

antecedent to mechanical in- 
testinal obstruction, 
442, 445, 450, 652 
to paralytic intestinal obstiuc- 
tion,440,445.450,652 
to pelvic abscess, 446, 651 
to subphrenic abscess, 406, 
409, 445, 651 
aseptic. 442 
biliaq*, 720 
chemical, 442 
diagnosis of, 442, 443, 444 
difTu*e, 443, 6S2 
causative liactcria in, 444 
etiology of. 442 

following appendicitis, 448, 452 
colon surgery, 663, 669 
colostomy, 672, 675 
enterostomy, 439 
gastric surgery, 615, 624 
peptic ulcer perforation, 632 
surgery of small intestine, 643 
rowler ^ition in, IIS 
gcoeraliscd, 649 
enterostomy m, 644 
hiccough in, 342 
infective, 442 

intestinal obstruction following, 
440, 445, 450, 652 
localised, 442, 445 
in perforative appendicitis, 648, 
649, 650 

paralytic intestinal obstruction 
in, 440, 450 

penicillin therapy in. 298, 300, 
313, 448, 651 
routes of spread, 445 
septicemia vsith, 355 
spreading, 443, 648 
treatment of, 446, 653 
with penicillin, 298, 300, 303, 
313, 44S. 651 

with streptomycin, 309, 313, 
448 

with sulfadiazine, 448, 651 
Permi'rion for operation, 19. 103 
T'emicious anemia, 217 
Pcmoston, 85 

lVirs|Hratton, lo°s of fluid by, 22, 
122 
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Petechial hemorrhages in purpura, 
225 

in scur\’y. 218 

in urinary bladder mucosa, 330 
Petrolatum-impregnated eauac, 468, 
527, 528 
pi I of blood, 25 
Phanodorn, 85 

Pharyngitis, as contraindication to 
operation, 107, 192, 
364 

postoperative, 317 
Phenobarbita], as hypnotic, 85 
as Ecdathe, 83, 86 
in angina pectoris, 248 
in hyperthyroidism, 729 
in tetanus, 511 

sodium (j« Sodium phertobar- 
bital) 

Fhenosulfonphthalein, excretion 
test, 257 

in diagnosis of iistula, 513 
Phenylalanine, 59 
Phlebitis {see Thrombophlebitis) 
Phlebography in diagnosis of venous 
thrombosis. 385 

Phlcbothrombosis {see Thrombosis. 
>enous) 

Phlegmasia alba dolens, 380, 381, 
398 

Phosphatase, add, serum, 799 
alkaline, scrum, 602, 697, 799 
Phospholipids, 55, 56 
Phosphoric acid, 25 
Phosphorus, inorganic, serum, 799 
in hypoparathyroidism. 752 
in vitamin D deficiency, 212 
Photography, clinical, 105 
Phrenic ncr>'e, interruption of, in 
hiccough, 343 

after surgeiv for tubercu- 
losis. 597 

rhthalylsulfathiazolc {see Sulfa- 
thalidine) 

Physical ctamination. /(W 
in aged patient, 197 
In children, 191 
in obese patient, 203 
preoperative, 102 

findings in acute gastric dilata- 
tion. 451 

in appendical ab«cess, 650 
in arteriovenous fistula, 774 
in bronchopneumonia, 372 
in evstitis, 337 
in difTu'c peritonitis, 4-44 
in functional cardiac disorder*, 
231 

in gas bacillus infection. 504 
in hyperthyTo5di*m. 728, 743 


Physical examination — Corn'd 

in intestinal obstruction, me- 
chenical, 419 
paralvtic, 440 
in localized peritonitis, 442 
in lung aliscc*=s, 375 
inocc!usivcartcria1di-ca«e, 75S 
in parathyroid tetany, 752 
in parotitis, 410 
in pelvic aljscccs, 651 
in postoperative hemorrhage, 


in pulmonary atelectasis, 360 
embolism, 401 
in shock, 142 

in subphrenic space infection. 
409 

in tetanus, 409 
in thyrocardiac disease, 740 
m venous thrombo«js, 383 
in wound dehiscence, 500 
infection, 497 

Physiologic regulation of fluid and 
eiectroly tc balance, 22 

Physiology, contributions to sur- 
gery, 50. 69. 102 

Physostigmine, 326 

Picrotoxin, 87 

Pitkin's menstruum, 389. 391 

Pitrwsin as peristaltic stimulant, 
326 

Pituitary gland, relation of, to 
thyroid gland, 725, 
726, 732 

thyrotropic hormone of {see 
Thyvotropic hormone) 

Pituitrin as peristaltic stimulant. 
326, 803 

Wacebo, use of, in hy podermic in- 
jections, 88 

Placental blood, u»c of, for trans- 
fusion, 185 

PJa'ma {see also Albumin. Blood, 
Globulin, llypoprofei- 
nemia, etc): 
albumin, 62 

concentrated, for tran-fu-ion, 
150, 151 

concentration of, in plasma, 62 
functions of, 62. 65. 151 
globulin ratio, 62. W 
io<s of, in atbuminuri.i, 256 
in starvation, 65 
origin of, 62 

osmotic effects of, 62, 151 
bank. ISO. 820. 828 
bicarbonate, 25 
carbonic acid. 25 
chloride, 28. 31,32, 33, 798 
chlorides, in burns, 523, 538 
restoration of, 31, 32 
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Plasma— Cont'd 
fibrinogen. 62 

elevation of. after operation, 
382 

globulin, 62 

concentration of, 62 
elevation of, postoperati\T;, 382 
functions of, 62, 63 
in hemophilia, 219 
specificitv of, 58 
synthesis of, 62 
ionic concentration of, 23 
lo-s of, in burns, 522, 523, 532 
in intestinal obstruction, 418. 
437 

in shock, 135, 136, 137. 138. 
141, 149 
preserved, ISO 
storage of (Daxttr), 820 
storage of (Cutler), 828 
proportion of. in Iwdy weight, 21 
proteins, 62 

concentration of, 62, 69 
deficicnev of, 34, 63, 64, 65, 79 
/elation to tissue protein los«, 
63, 64. 69, 79 
functions of. 62. 63 
in ccphnlm'cholestcrol flocctila* 
tion test. 701 

in dehydration. 28, 03, 65. 66 
in malnutrition, 28. 64, 65 
osmotic pressure of, 151 
postoperntive changes in, 392 
regeneration of, 63, 64, 79 
speafiegraait) of, 162 
tran<fu<ion, 148 
cross>matching unnecessary in, 
68, ISl 

in burns, 68. 525. 3J.4, 534 
in shock. 137, 139, 147. 156. 
159, 162 

intramedullary, 46 
limitations of, 147 
nomogram for determination of 
do^ge, 148 

reactions following. 151 
unit, of, 150 

\o1ume, \ana(ions in, 65, 66 
water, percentage of body weight 
as, 21 

Plaster dressing for burns, 530 
Plitclcts. blood, in hemophilia, 219 
in thrombocytopenic purjrura, 
224, 225 

postoperative elevation of, 382 
PIcumI cavity, apparatus for suc- 
tion drainage of, 554, 
555. 556 

aepiration of, in chest wound, 
564. 565 

in differential diagnosis, 574 


Pleural cavity aspiration— Corn'd 


mpjei 


1, 553 


m hemothorax, 568, 569 
in tension pneumothorax, 567 
posiDperalivc, 566, 580 
drainage of, by intercostal 
catheter, 553, 555. 562 
in thoracic surgery, 562 
infection of (see also Empy- 
cma): 

in diagnostic aspiration, 372, 
410, 574 

in lungabscess, 587, 589, 590 
in subphrenic abscess, 409 
Pleurisy as cause of hiccough. 342 
Pneumonectomy, mortality rate of, 
581 

postoperaiiveearc in, 580 
complications of, 580, 581 
thoracic .alterations after, 579 
Pneumonia (see also Uronehopneu- 
moma, pulmonary res- 
piratory): 

after biharv tract surgery, 710, 
717 

after g.astric surgery, 615. 618 
after pneumonectomy, 581 
after pulmonary atelectasis, 372 
after subphrenic absce«x, 409 
.vfter thyroidfctomy, 751 
after tracheobrcnrhitls, 319, .349 
as coniplic-viion of lung abscess, 
587. 591 
aspiration, 374 
bronchial, 372 

differentiation of, from pulmonary 
embolism, 403, 404 
empvema folloviing, 550 
in aged pitlent, 200 
in burns, 524. 525. 537 
influcR/al, 550 
pneumococcic. 550 
postopetattve. 632 
relation of protein dcficiencv 
to. 67 

streptococcic, 550 
treatment of, with oxygen, 804 
with penicillin, 297, J03 
w ilh streptomv cm, 3 14 
With sulfommide drugs, 287, 
288. 290, 292 
unresolved, 551 

virus typo, scrum agglutinins in, 
163 

Pneumopentoneum, potoperativc, 
115, 116 

Pneumothorax, artificial, as diag- 
nostic prficedurc. 57J 
wintraindications to. 574. 586 
in lung abscess, 586 
complicating empyema, 552 
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Pneumothorax— Con t'cl 
effects of, on respiration, 548 
following thoracic surgerj, 563, 
580 

tension, 549 
after chest uound, 564 
treatment of, 567 

Pneuraotomy for drainage of lung 
abscess, 587, SSS 

Pocheting in emp'’cma, 551, 552, 
560, 561 

Polya operation, 624 

Polypeptides, 59, 60 

Polyuria, 257- 

Polyvalent serum, U'O of. in gas 
bacillus infection, 503, 
506 

Pontocainc for anesthetization of 
nasopharynx. 430 

Popliteal \ein. compression of, in 
Fowler position, 115, 
381 

Portal vein, obstruction of, 351 

Position after anoplastic surgery, 
690 

after drainage of empyema, 553, 
558 

after thyroidectomy, 744 
for bronchoscop'. 371 
for gastric 1a\'age< 321 
for paroxysmal dyspnea, 242 
tachycardia, 234 
for postural drainage. 575 
for proctoscopy, 680 
for prophylaxis of decubitus ulcer. 
115.344 

for relief of urinarv retention, 329, 
331. 332 

forsiginoidoscop'i 680 
for tracheobronchial suction. 369. 
371 

Fowler, 114, 447 (see also Fowler 
position) 

in acute gastric dilatation, 453 
in conge*tisc cardiac failure, 239, 
240 

in diffuse peritonitis, 447 
in pulmonary atelectasis, 365. 367, 
368 

•mehock. 145. 156 
in thrombophlebitis, 39S 
in venous throml>nsis, 381, 381, 
385 

postoperatbe, It4. 116 
change of. Il6, 367, 3S5, 594, 
692. 710 

during anesthetic recosxTy. 112 
in ga«tric surgery, 610, 617 
in thoracicsuracn, 577 
relation to nulmonary afriec* 
ta«is. 365 


Position— Con t'd 
Trendelenburg, after total gas- 
trectomy. 615 
in postural drainage, 575 
Positive nitrogen balance, 62 
Postanesthetic somiting, 113, 120, 
320 

Postoperative acidosis, 123, 126. 320 
albuminuria, 254 
ambulation, delayed, 128 
early', 129 

bronchitis, 3JS, 349, 359 
bronchopneumonia, 372 
carbuncle, 346 
cate, aims of, 16 
general measures, JJl 
. in aged patient, lffS> 

in amputation of extremitv, 772 
in anorectal surgery, 682, 687, 
689 

in appendicitis. 646, 648 
pcrforatjue, 6JI 
in arteriovenous fi<tula, 777 
in biliary tract surgerv, 70Sf 
in cardiac disease, 239 
>n cholwystestomy, 710 
incholecy-stostomv, 711 
in chol«locho<tomy', 711 
in colon surgery, 66S 
in colo«tomy, 666, 670, 678 
in congenital hypertrophic ps* 
loric stenosis, 195 
in diabetes, 271 
in gastric surgery, 610, 615 
in gynecologic surgery, 724 
in infants and children, 195 
in infections of exircmit\. 493. 
756, 757. 764 

m intestinal obstruction, 439 
m ohc'«c patient, 204 
in peptic ulcer perforation, 631 
in perineal surgers', 789 
in ®ma!l bowel surgery, 642 
m thoracic surgery, 562, 566, 
577 

after lobectomv, 581 
after pneumoncctoms . 577, 
579 

after thoracoplasty, 594 
for bronchiectasis, 586 
for lung aljscMS. 588, 590 
[nr tuI)trculo'?«, 593, 591. 
597 

in tlisToki surgiry. 745 
in ulcrrntisX' colitis. ^5S 
in \agus neiwc rt-'cetion, 635 
in xesicovaginat fistula, 794 
Miller-.\bl(Ott IuIjo in, 427 
of skin. 343 

value of encouragement in, 131 
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PosioiKrative— Cont'd 
catnetcri7aiion, routine, 333 
complications in h>pertcnsi\-e pa- 
tients, 252 

in nepliritic patient. 255 
in obese patient, 204 
m thyrocardiac «li*casc, 742 
major, 349 
minor, 317 

of abdominoperineal rc'ection, 
675 

of biliary tract surgery, 7/7 
of colon surgiry. 669 
of colostomy , 672 

after total gastrectomy, 
615 

of (tynecoloeicaiirgeo'. 785, 789 
of hemorrlioiilectoiny, 683 
of smalt bovt el surgery , 643 
of thoracic surgery, 563 
alter lobectomy, 532 
after pneumonectomy . 580 
in lung abscess, 589, 591 
of thyToidectomj , 747 
prevention of, l70 
maged patient, 199 
psychologic factors in, 104 
pulmonary. 3S8 {«< aho Ate- 
lectasis, pulmonarv, 
Pneumonia, Lung ab- 
scess, Pulmonary com- 
plications, pOSt-OpCRI- 

tivc, etc.) 

relation of sedation to. 92 
rtiation of protein deficiency to. 

to operation, 111 
to viound healing, 457, 499. 
500 

conjunctivitis, 317 
cyanosis. 113, 122, 204, 360, 577 
decubitus ulcer, 343 
dehydration, 123, 320 (ire o/jo 
Dchvdration) 

drepression of kidney function, 31 
diet (ste Diet) 
elimination, 126 
examination, 19 
febrile stale (sec Fever) 
fluid balance, maintenance of, 122 
replacement therapy {«« riujcJ 
replacement therapy) 
lurunculosis, 346 
gangrene of skin, .347 
gas pains, 325 

gastric dilatation, 451, 61S, 634 
retention, 610, 611,634, 636 
hcraoclastic crisis, 705 
hemorrhage, 350, 495 
in hypertensive patients, 252 


ITosiopcrative hemorrhage— Cont'd 
in jaundice (srtf DIeeding tend- 
ency. Jaundice) 
in thoraac surgery , 563 
incisional, 495 
treatment of, 352 
hiccough, 342 

infection (rre special headings) 
insomnia. IIP 
intestinal distention. 324 
obstruction (see Obstruction, 
intestinal) 
lung abscess, 37S 
nausea, 120, 125 , 320 

‘iKfiA.Vi-.K'SK/.'/ttt, kil 

parotitis, 410 

paroxysmal tachycardia, 254 
peritonitis, 443 (see aho Peri- 
tonitis) 

pharyngitis, 317 

pneumonia (are Pneumonia, Bron- 
chopneumonia, etc) 
position, J/4 (see also Position) 
pTMhrombin deficiency, 224, 707, 
717 

pulmonary atelectasis, 3S9 (see 
also Atelectasis, pul. 
monary) 

eml^llsm. 400 (see aho Em- 
bolism, pulmonary) 
rehabilitation, 19 
restriction of soriium chloride, 32 
salt intolerance, 32 
sedation, 118 

shock. 66, /3P, 349, 581, 617, 710 
in children, 195 

stupor, due to overscdaiion, 93 
subphrenie space infection, 409 
tracheitis. 349. 748 
uremia. 260 

urinary incontinence, 330, 787 
output, 330 

retention, J2<?, 676, 787 
tract infection, JJ7 
venous f hroraljosis, 377 
vomiting, 113, 120, 123,320 
Weight loss, 64 
wound dihiscencc, 499 
infection, 496 

Postural drainage, 575, 584, 586 
exercises. 766 

treatment of pulmonary atelec- 
tasis, 368 

Potassium ion, inboily Raids, 23 
shift of. in stored blood, 187 
loss of, in infantile diarrhea, 33 
permanganate ns vaginal douche, 
782 

as wound irrigation, 677 
use of, in fluid replicement Iher- 
apy, 34 
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Preancsthetic medication, 92, 99 
Pregnancy, fatty liver in, 56, 57 
surgerj’ during. 226 
Premature contraction, cardiac, 232 
labor, 226. 227 

Preonerati\c care, aims of, 17 

blood transfu'ion in, 106, 162 
complicating factors in. 190 
correction of malnutrition ti*. 
205 

in abdominoperineal resection. 
675 

In aged patient.*. 19T, I9S 
in amputation of extromit> , 763 
in anal plastic operation, 689 
surgery, 681 
in anemic patient, 215 
in angina pectoris. 248 
in appendical absccsa, 650 
in appendicitis, 646, 
in arteriovenous fistula. 774 
in biliary’ tract sureerj , 692 
in bronchiectasis, 584 
in cardiac disease, 232, 238 
in children. 190, 192 
jn colon surgerv. 661 
in congenital hypertrophic p>* 
loric «tenosis. /W 
in congestive cardiac failure. 
238. 239 

In diabetes, 262, 265 
In emergency operation. 1 10 
in gastric surgerj', 602, 601. 
606, 609 

in nnecologic surgery, 776 
in nemol> tic jaundice, 216. 705 
in hemophilia. 219 
in hypertension, 250, 252 
in hyperthyToidism, 72S 
in hypoproteincmia. 106 
in infants, 190 

in intestinal obstruction, 426. 
436 

in jaundice. 695. 704, 708 
in lung ab*ccss, 586 
m marginal ulcer, 626 
in metabolic dbordera, 106 
in nephritis, 255, 259 
in nutritional deficiency, 63, 10b 
in obese patient, 203 
in occludvc arterial de-ease, 
763, 765 

in prothromWn ileficiency, 220. 

224. 705 
in purpura. 225 
in pvloric olrttruciion, 608 
in rectovaginal fistula. 783 
in small intestinal surgcr> , 642 
in thoracic surgery, 570, 590 


Preo^ra live care in thoracic surgery 

for lung abscess, 590 
for tuberculosis. 596 
in thoracoplasty, 593 
m ulceratise colitis. 657 
In vagus nerve resection, 635 
m vesicovaginal fistula, 794 
indications for u«e of .Miilcr- 
Abbott tube in, 427, 
436 

pivchologic factors m, 103, 191. 
te&u foe pcQthcatnbln tl-iCicwncy , 
in. 220 

o.'itheteriTation, 109 
dehydration, correction of, 106 
enema. 109 

examination, 17, 102 , 104 
gastric suction, prophv lactic, 325 
infection, foci of, 107 
laboratory test*, 104, 105 
medication, 83. 92, lOS. 783 
before local anesthesia, 95 
in cardiac patient, 238. 239 
in children, 93, 191 
in hypertension, 251 
relation to pulmonary atelcc- 
taei«, 364 

order*, IDS 

vitamin deficienev, correction of, 
107 

x-ra> of chest, 105 
in children, 192 
in lung ditea«e, 358 
Pre*sure drcs«ing for uound, indica- 
• lions for, 465 

technique of application, 465 
in bums, 526 
IVjmary anemia, 213 
shod., 133, 141. 155 
Friodas, 803 
Probing of hstuta, 513 
IVocaine in determination of via- 
bility of intestine, 438 
in intercostal block in thoracic 
surgery, 565. 578 
in regional svmpaihctic ganglion 
block, 783, 767 
in Venipuncture, 178 
Procaine-penicillin, 302 
Proctocaine, 684 
Proctoclysis, 35 
IVoclo«copj, 6X0 

Prt«fe*terone for prevention of 
aliortion. 227 
Prognosi* (sre5urgicai ri-k) 

Proline. 59 

Prophylaxis of bleeding tcmicncv 
tti jaundice. 224, 706 
of decubitus ulcer, 115, 116, 344 
of gas bacillus infection, £05 
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Prophylaxis — Cont'd 
01 inlotmal obstruction, 325, 424 
of major postopcratU'c complica- 
tions, 349 

of minor postoperative complica- 
tions. 317 
of parotitis, 411 

of postoperative complications, 
120 

in aged patient, 199 
of pulmonary complications, 199, 
364, 404 

of respiratory tract Infection, 358 
of shock, 143. 162, 349 
of tetanus, 508 
of unnary retention, 329 
tract infection. 337 
of aenous thronil»«Is. 385 
of wound infection, 497 
Propylthiouracil, 736, 741 
dosage of, 737 

in prevention of thyroid cri‘K 
742, 744, 747 

precautions during u«c 737 
toxic cfTect* of. 736 
Use of iodine with, 736, 737 
Prostate, hypertrophy of, as cau«c 
of unnary rctentton. 
329 337. 676 

}’ro«tiemin in intestinal di«ten(ion, 
327,441 

in prophylaxis of venous throm- 
bosis, 387 

in urinary retention, 327, 331 
Protamine in henann ovef<(o»ace. 
392 

sulfate in purpura, 225 
ainc insulin, 264, 272 
Protein as source of energy, 60 
deficiency {see also Hypoprotein- 
cmia) 

acute, 64, 68 

associated with anemia, 67, 
162, 214 

with vitamin deficiency, 67, 
79, 209 

chronic, 64. 68. 78, 79, 106,205 
effects of. 66. 79, 205 
estimation of, 64, 69 
m aged patient. 198, 201 
m burns, 64, 523, 545 
in cachectic disease, 64. 205 
in empvema, 64, 560 
in enterostomy, 645 
in hemorrhage, 64, 68 
in Iiy permetabollsm. 6-1, 730 
in intestinal obstruction, 64, 419 
m nephritis, 259 
In osteomyelitis, 64 
in shock. 64, 68 
in trauma, 64, 68 


Protein deficiency— Cont'd 
in ulcerative colitis, 657 
postoperative, 64 
reduced blood volume in, 69 
relation to hypoprotcinemia, 
63,79 

treatment of. 65. 68, 70, 76, 78, 
106, 206 (see also 

Protein replacement 
therapy) 

by blood transfusion, 68. 69, 
78, 107, 162 

by plasma transfusion, 68, 
69. 78, 107, 163 
dietary, 60, 62 
daily requirement of, 60. 79 
relation to ivound healing, 130, 
458.499, 500 
digestion, 60, 603 
equilibrium, 61, 63 
hydrolysate, administration of. 

by Infusion, 74. 76, 77 
reactions to, 76 
by mouth, 72 
by tube. 73, 74, 615 
in jejunostomy feeding. 615 
in paralytic intestinal obstruc- 
tion, 441 

In peptic ulcer. 67. 606 
postoperative o*e of, 125, 616, 
631, 668. 709. 788 
preoperative u«e of, 107, 571, 
607 

labile reserve of, 61 
mctabob‘m, 55. 58, 61 
nitrogen balance in, 62 
role of liver in, 61, 693 
pla«ma. 62, 800 (see also Plasma 
proteins) 

replacement therapy. 6S, 74, 78 
(see oho Protein de- 
ficiency, treatment of) 
in anemia, 216 
in burns, 68, 546 
in chronic protein deficiency , 
6S, 76. 107 
in empyema. 560 
in enterostomy patient, 645 
in gastric surgery. 605. 606. 

609, 612. 614, 626 
in gastrointestinal tract dis- 
ease. 72 

in hemorrhage. 68 
in hyperihvroidI‘m, 730, 731 
in liver damage, 56. 70.1 
in malnutrition, 107, 206 
in nephritis. 259, 260 
in peritonitis 449 
In septicemia, 355 
in shock, 68, 148 
in stonval block, 619 
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Protein replacemen tthcrapy-Cont’d 
in ulcerative colitK 657 
milk protein concentrates in. 
72 

oral, 70 

sipperapparatu'., in, 75 
skim milk powder in (see 
also Skim milk), 72 

resene, 61 
sensitivity. 5R, 509 
sparing cITcct of carlxihj drate, 
52, 78, 126 

spedfic d>-namic action of, 730 
strucute of, 59 
sulistitutes, 69 

Prolfus c«/goriJ as contaminant of 
wound, 466. 475 
effect of streptomjcin on, 313 
of sulfadiazine on, 290 
ofsulfasuxidmc on, 294 
of tjrothricin on, 484 
in burn infections, 538, 544 
in flora of skin. 477 
in urinary tract infection, 340 
in wound infection, 483, 486, 
487 

ProthTombln, concentration of, 220, 
706 

relation to bemorrhagic tend- 
ency. 219. 706 

clellciency of, 220, 571, 705, 707 
causes of, 220, 705, 707 
in aWnce of jaundice, 707 
in jaundice, 219, 226, 705 
in Irtcr damage, 707 
tests for, 220 
treatment of, 706 
determination of, i^uantitaiivc, 
220 

in bank blood, 187 
in blood-clotting mechanism, 163. 
219 

postoperative decrease of, 224, 
706 

restoration of, by blood trans- 
fusion, 164. 352. 707 
synthesis of, 212, 694 , 707 
as test of li\er function, 701 
effect of protein deficiencj on. 
67 

lime determination, 221, 705 
Pruritus ani, treatment of, 6SS 
Psewdomonas eerugistosa as con- 
taminant of wound, 
466.475 

effect of penicillin on. 299 
of Btreptomydn on, 313 
of sulfonamide on. 287, 290 
of tyroihncin in, 484 
in burn infections, 538,544 
in flora of skin, 477 


Psfiidomonas aeruginosa— Coat'd 
in urinary tract infection, 340 
in wound infection, 483, 486, 
487 

P-vchiatristasaid mK>ntcnJoR\ 779 
Psychic disturbance m aged pa- 
tient. 201 
in children, 191 

in hsperthtroidi'ra. 726. 728, 
742 

in shock, 133. 134. 139 
Psychologic factors in conaalcs- 
ccnce, 131 

in postoperatl%e ccmplicaticns, 
104 

in preoperatite care. S3 103 
Psy'choneurosis associated with car- 
diac symptoms. 231 
Ptyahn m carboha drate digestion, 
50 ' 

Pulmonary atelectasis, J5P (see also 
Atelectasis, p u I m o - 
nary) 

complications, postopcr^t 1 ^o 107. 
108. 35S. 750 
causes of, 359 

due to oral fcp»is, 107, 202 
3M 

following o\erscdation IfS. 
364 

in cardiac subjects, 239 
in gastric surgery, 618 
in gynecology, 790 
in thoracic surgery, 563 5^0 
581. 582, SW 
oxygen therapy in, 805 
piT\cntioti of, 121, 199 
congestion in cardiac disease 219 
240 

decortication (see Decortication 
pulmonary) 

disease, anesthesia in, 97. 98 99 
u«e of oxygen in, 805 
edema (see Edema, pulmonarv) 
emboli'm (see Embolism, pulmo- 
nary) 

gangrene, 374, 475. 586 
infarction, 402 

regulation of acld-ba*c balance, 27 
tuberculosis, 591 

Pul«e rate, effect of digitalis on. 238, 
244 

in acute gastric dilatation, 451, 
619 

in auricular ribrillatlon, 326 
flutter, 235 

in Inonchopncumonia. 372 
in cardiac failure, 244 
in diffu-e peritonitis. 443 
in emotional conflict, 233 
in gas gangrene, 504 
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Piihe rate — Corn’d 

in hemorrhage. 350, 495 
m hypcrlh>roidi<'m. 233, 727, 
729, 738, 745 
in infection, 233 
in intestinal obstruction. 420. 
421 

in paralytic inlr^iina} olisiruc- 
tion. 440 

in paro’tysmal tachjcardi.a, 234 
in pulmonary atelcrtasis, 360 
embolism, 402 
tuberculosis, 233 
in septicemia. 354 
in shocl., 142, 350 
in sinus .arrhi thmia, 233 
inthyrocarthaedbea-e, 740,742 
in thyroid crisis, 742, 743 
in venous thrombosis. 384 
in wound dehiscence, 500 
Pump, suction, for i!eo«tomv, 6S9 
Purpura, allergic, 224 
hemorrhagic, 224 
ihromliocylopcnic, 164, 224 
toxic, 224 

Pus as sulfonamide inhibitor, 277 
PyclitU, postoperative. 3.1", 793 
Pylephlebitis, suppurative, in ap* 
pcndicJtis, 652 

Pylorus, obstruction of, 66, 608 (s<t 
also Congenita] hv per- 
trophic pyloric steno* 
sis) 

Pyrilictiramine, 185, 301, 6S8 
Pyritlium, 341 
Pyridoxine, ZtO, 734 
Pyrogens, 43 

PyTC^cnic reaction following blood 
transfusion, 184 
infusion. 43 
prevention of, 43, 184 
Pyruvic acid in carbohydrate me- 
tabolism, 52 

in removal of burn slough, 4S7, 


Pyir 


I, 338 


543 


Quick test, for prothrombin de- 
ficiency, 221 

of liver function, 699, 702 
Quinidine, u<e of, in auricular libnl- 
1-vtion, 237 
flutter. 235 

in paroxysmal tachycardia, 234 
in premature contraction, 233 
in thyrocardiac di««a»e, 741 


R 

Radiation sickness, 210 
Radioactive iodine, 739 


Radium application m postoperative 
parotitis, 411 

Ratio, albumm-globulin. 62, 65 
carbonic aad-bicarbonate, 25 
Rayon as dressing. 469. 530 
Reaction, hemnlvtic, 183 
protein sensitivity, 58, 509 
pjftigrnic, 43, 184 
to infusion of CTystalloids, 43 
ofgcl.vliii, 153 
of protein hydrolysate, 76 
to tranfusion of blood, 140, 165, 
179. 181 

caused bv cold agglutinins. 
168 

by Rh incompatibility , 170 
of liovine scrum albumin, 153 
of plasma. 151 
of senim albumin, 152 
Reassurance. 103 

Rectal bleeding as symptom of car- 
cinoma of colon, 661 
examination in pelvic ab>>cess, 651 
tube in inte*Cmal distention, 326, 
441,450 

postoperative use of, 127, 785 
Rectum, abdominoperineal rctcc- 
tion of, 67S 

postoperative complicatuyns 
in, 675 

preoperatfie care in, 675 
carcinoma o[, diagnosis of, 680 
perineal resection of. 677 
suraeryof, urologtc complications 
in. 675 

Red blood cells (see oho Rrythro- 
cy'tes)- 

in treatment of wound*, 489, 
768 


Reflex inhibition as cauie of acute 
gastric dilatation. 452 
Spasm in pulmonary embolism, 
403 

in thrombophlebitis, 400 
Refrigeration of extremity, 769 
technique of, 770 

Regulation of aad-l>ase balance hv 
kidncya, 26 
by lungs, 24 

of body heat by fluid loss, 22, 122 
of fluid and electrolyte balance, 21 
Regurgitation in acute dilatation of 
stomach, 452 
in diffti«e peritonitis, 444 
in intestinal obstruction. 4 1 7, 432 


Rehabilitation, postoperative, 19 
Removal of drains, 494. 757 
of sutures. 463, 747 
Renal (sre Kidney) 
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Repair of divkfed recurrent larjn- 
geal nerve, 749 
Reperitonization, 416 
Resection of colon, 668 
of lung, 576, S80. S8i, 589. 59S 
of rectum, 675, 677 
of stomach. 600, 608, 624, 630. 635 
Residual urine, relation to urinary 
tract infection, 337 
Respiration, paradoxical. S94 
pn>-Sjologv of, 548 
relation to venous thrombosis, 381 
Respiratory depression in barbit* 
urate overdosage, 86 
v in morphine overdo'age, 89 
difficulty, Fowler’s positiort in, 
114 

obstruction after thjToidectomy, 
749 

after use of Avertin, 96 
rate in acidosis, 25 
in alkalosis. 25 

tract infection as contraindication 
to operation, 107, 364 
in children, 192 
postoperative complications of. 
358 

Rest in cardiac dbease, 238, 240 
in gastric hemorrhage, 628 
in hyperthyroidism. 729, 741 
in preparation for chest surgery, 
571. 594 

in shocic, 144, 145 
in thrombophlebitis, 398 
postoperative, 118, 128 
prcoperativc. 108 

Restlessness as sj-mptorn of post- 
operativx hemorrhage, 
^ “*55 

Retention of base, 26, 28 
of chloride, 26, 33 
of fluid. 31, 34 
of sale. 27. 31, 34 
of urinary- constituents, 23 
sutures, 464 

Rh blood types. 169 {ste also DIood, 
^ Rh Type) 

Rheumatic heart disea'e, 236, 239 
Rib^ fracture of, 564 

resection of, in empyema, 557,53# 
Riboflavin, ZtO, 546 
Ringer’s solution. 36. 38 
Rochelle salt, 663, 682 
Rocnicenography {see X-ray) 

Rose beogal test of Hver function, 
„ 697. 702 

Rouleaux in blood cross-matching, 
167 

Rubber sheet as protective skin 
dressing, 659 


Rubber — Corn’d 

sponge in hxation of intercostal 
catheter, 555, 559 
tissue as drainage material. 492 
tube as drainage mattrial, 492 


S 


Saline uheal lest, 762 
Saliva, digestion bv, 50 
Salivary nstula, 513 
Salt {see Sodium Chloride) 
Salytgan. 241. 741 
Saprophytic organi‘m«, gas-proriuc- 
ing, 504 

Scarlet fever, glomerulonephritis 
after, 254 

red ointment in uounds, 345, 488 
Schtesinger's solution, 118 
Scopolamine in preoperative medi- 
cation, 93 

Scurvy, diagnosis of. 2IS, 226 
vitamm C in, 211 

Sea<on, relation to venous throm- 
bosis, 383 
Seconal. 85. 93. 96. 232 
Secondary anemia, 2J4 
closure of wound, 467 
operation for choledocholithia-i>, 
719 

for hemorrhage, 352, 495 718 
for wound dehiscence, 501 
shock, 134, 145 
Sedation in aged patient. 2C0 
in angina pectoris. 248 
in children, 119 

in congestive heart failure 240 
242 

in diffuse peritonitis, 447 
m gastric hemorrhage, 628 
in hypertension, 251 
in hyperthyroidism, 729, 743 
in infants, 196 
in intestinal obstruction, 420 
in postoperative nausea, 320 
in tachycardia, 233 
in tetanus, 511 
postoperative, 118 
preoperativc, 108 

Sedimentation rate in gynecology, 
781 


Sensitivity, serum. 58, 509 
to catgut, 500 
Sepsis, anemia in. 214 
in empyema, 551 
in infected gangrene. 769 
oral. 107 , 202 
Septicemia. 353, 652 
treatment of, 354 
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Serial liromsulfalein test of liver 
function, 697 

Serine, 59 

Serologic Mooil groujw. 165 
Scrum, 63 

accumuialion of, in mouwI. 196 
agglutmins, 165 
albumin, 62 

Army anti Nav>’ Package of, 
151 

concentrated. 151 
globulin, 62 

immune, in septicemia, 356 
protein (jte Plasma protein) 
sensitivity, 59, 509 
treatment of, 510 
transfusion of, 149 
Shock. 132 

after Wood transfusion, iSl 
albuminuria in, 256 
as cause of protein loss, 64 
as contraindication to Ascriin, 97 
to operation, 110 
assoaated with hemorrhage, 134. 

137. 139. U3. 161.350 
blood pressure in, 142, 155 
solumein. 139. 142, 149 
contrast to cardiac failure. 133 
crush sjndromc In, 140 
death cvcie in, 133 
diagnosis of. 141, 155 
factors predisposing to. 67, 143 
hematocrit determinations in, 142 
hemoconcentration in, 138, 139, 
142. 149 

hypoghcemic, 265. 271 
impending. 144 

in acute gastric diiatatfoa, 451. 
619 

in burns, 523, 525, 532, 535 
trc.itment of, 525. 532 
in diabetic patient. 270 
in gangrene of extremity, 770 
in gas gangrene, 504 
in hypertenshe patient, 142, 252 
in intestinal obstruction, 421 
in peptic ulcer hemorrhage. 629 
in perforated peptic ulcer. 630 
in pulmonary embolism, 402 
in spinal anesthesia, 100 
fn thoracic fnjury, 564 
increased susceptibility In protein 
deficiency, 66 
insulin, 265, 271 
irreversible, 137, 140 
mechanism of, 138 
morphine poisoning fn, 95, S32 
oliguria in, 140 
pathogenesis of, !J3 
physiologic changes in, 137 


Shock — Corn’d 
pla«maIossin, 13S, 136, 137 
postoperatite. 13P, 349 
in aged patient, 199 
in gastric surgen, 615, 4/7 
in hipcrteffne patients, 252 
in infants, 195 
in thoradc surgery , 577 
in ulcerative colitis, 658 
premonitory signs of, 144 
primary, 133, 155 

stimulant drugs in, J44 
I^ophylaxis of, 143, ISS 
relation of emotional factors to. 
134 

to kidney damage, 137, 140, 
141, 523 

retardation of blood flow in, 804 
secondary, 134, ISS 
studies on. during World War II, 
137 

symptomatology of. 142 
theory of, hematogenic, 136, 137 
neurogenic, 134. 137 
fo*/gen/C, 135, 137 
treatment of, 144, 156. 805 
«ith adrenal cortical extract, 
154, 156 

with blood substitutes, 152 
transfusion, 68, 138, 146, 156, 
161 

with gelatin, 152, 156 
with gum acacia, 152, 156 
«ith local heat, 145. 156 
with normal salt solution, 1S4, 
156 

« ith oxygen, 155, 804 
Mhh pe«fn, IJJ, 156 
«ith plasma transfusion, 162 
with serum albumin lrandu> 
Sion, 151 

nith stimulant drugs, 146 
urinary output in, 6S, 140 
vicious circle in, 137 
Sicklc-cell anemia, 217 
Sickling test, 217 
Sigmoid colon, carcinoma of, 6S0 
Sigmoidoscopy, 680 
Sign, Branham. 774 
Chvostek, 752 
Ifomans, 384 
Trousseau, 752 
Silk as burn drcvdng, 530 
Sliver nitrate as bladder instillation, 
333 

ns hcmo'tatic agent, 490 
as tanning agent, 526 
wire sutures, in piKtopcrativc 
wound dehiscence, 501 
^ngultus (see Hiccough) 
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Sinus arrh>thmia, 233 
definition of, 511 

Siphon drainage of pleural ca^it>’, 
556 

of stomach, 324, 

Sippydiet, 629 
Sitz bath, 682.687, 688 
Skim milk powder in high protein 
diet. 72, 74 

in severe malnutrition, S45, 
560. 616, 657, 703. 730 
Skin, atrophic changes in, 761 
bacterial flora of, 477 
care of, 344 
in duodenal Bstula, 621 
in enterostomy, 645 
in ileostomy, 

color of, in gas gangrene, 504 
in hemorrhage, 3Sl 
in peripheral >'ascular disease, 
759, 760 
in shock, 142 
decubitus ulcer of, 343 
disinfection of. 476 
effects of scrubbing upon, 476 
exataination of. In occlusive ar* 
terial disease, 759 
grafting, in bums, 525. S4l, 542 
in open wounds. 476 
in pruritus ani, 688 
maceration of, by wet dressings, 
471, 473,757 

rs'h in bromide intoxication, 83 
in penicillin therap>, 300 
in streptomtein therapy, 314 
insulfonamideintoxication, 279, 
285. 289. 291 

temperature of, in peripheral xas- 
cular disease. 759 
traction, after open amputation, 
772 

Slough after alcohof injection, 688 
burn, 522. 525, 541 
removal of, 541, 543 
Small bowel (see Intestine, small} 
Smith test for prothrombin defici- 
ency. 223 

Soap as cleansing agent in wounds, 
476 

5>odIum acid phosphate for acidifi- 
cation of urine, .138,341 
amvtal, Sll 

benroate in test of li\er function, 
699 

lilcarlwnatc in gastric l.irage, 321, 
607, 608 

in sulfonamide therapy, ZSO, 
282, 286. 288 

in transfusion reaction. 184 
of blood plasma, 25, 26. 28 


Sodium — Cont'd 
chloride {see also Norma! salt 
solution. Fluid replace- 
ment therapy): 
deficiency of, 27 
depletion of, 32 
excessive administration of. 27, 
31 

excretion of, 27, 31 
intake of. 26, 27, 30. 78 
loss of, from enterostomy, 645, 
660 

in burns, 523 

in gastric suction drainage, 
30. 324 

in intestinal obstruction, 417, 
418 

postoperative intolerance to. 32 
ccplacetnent of, in infant, 22, 
193. 194 

restriction of, in cengestixi 
heart failure, 240, 242 
in nephritis. 259 
retention of, 27, 34 
solution, hjpertonic, in intes- 
tinal distention, 327, 
441 

in thromboangiitis oblit- 
erans, 766 

citrate as anticoagulant, 176 
evipal, 100 
iodide, 739 
as expectorant. 319 
ion. 23. 26. 28, 31 
lactate, use of, contraindicated in 
alkalosis, 34 
in acidosis, 33 

in alkulinization of urine, 33 
in Crush syndrome, 141, 156 
in sulfonamide therapj, 280, 
291. 339 

in transfusion reaction, 184 
pentothal, 99, 100, /Of 
in dial;etic patient, 270 
in tetanus, 512 
perborate as mouthwash, 202 
phenobarbital. 119. 120 
retention of, 26, 28, 33 
sulfadiazine, 290, 675 
tetrathionate. In peripheral \-as- 
cular disease, 767 

Spasm in parathyroid tetany. 752 
in tenanus, 508 
of sphincter of Oddi, 715 
vascular 400. 763, 767 
Specific grat ity of urine, 23, 26, 27, 
28. 29 

in renal disease, 255, 257 
Spherocj'to^is, 705 
Sphincter, anal, atonic, in pelvic 
at«ccss. 651 
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Sphincter, anal — Cont'd 
division of, 687 
incontinence of, 686, 687 
of Oddi, edema of, 719 
impaired function of, 716 
injury to, 719 
relaxation of, 715 
response of. to atropine, 715 
to food, 713 
spasm of, 714 

Spinal anesthesia (tee Anesthesia, 
spinal) 

Spirillae in oral sepsis, 202 
Splanchnic block in treatment of 
anuria, 261 

Splenectomy for hcmoljtic jaun- 
dice, 705 

Splint for amputation stump, 772 
Spores, 503, 507 

Sprain, postoperative, of neck, 112 
Spur in coistomi, 672, 673 
in fistula, 514 

Sputum, diagnostic study of, 574 
Staphylococcus, effect of penicillin 
on, 297. 303, 481 
of streptomy cm on, 3 1 1 
of sullonamides on, 287, 288, 
290, 480 

of tyrothnein on, 48k 484 
in burn infection, 538, 539 
in flora of skin, 477 
in peritonitis. 444 
in postoperative parotitis, 410 
in septicemia, 354 
in suophrenic space infection, 408 
in urinarv tract infection, 338 
in wound infection, 465, 475, 486, 
496 

Starvation, acidosis in, 28, 57, 125 
contributory to postoperative 
shock, 143 
in gastric di'easc. 605 
metabolism in, 78 
postoperative. 125 
protein requirement fn, 61. 79 
Steam InhaUition, 318. 319 
before postural drainage, 576 
following thoracic surgert, 578 
Sterility in dressing of wounds, 459 
Stilbwtrol suppository, 783 
Stoma, gastrojcjunal. 624 
oiretruction of. 619, 643 
Stomach, 600 ftee iihe CaHricV 
acute dihtation of. 45/, 618 

after vagus nerve rc'cction, 
634, 636 

hiccough in, 342, 451 
in diffu‘e peritonitis, 451 
in paralytic intestinal ob- 
struction, 451 


Stomach, acute dilatation of— Cont'd 
paroxysmal tachycardia in, 
234 

pathogenesis of. 452 
postoperative, 618, 634 
treatment of, 453 
atony of, after vagus nerve re'cc- 
tion, 634, 636 

in acute dilatation, 452. 618 
in pyloric obstruction, 610 
postoperative, 618 
carcinoma of, gastric analysis in, 

604 

preoperative care in. 607 
results of treatment in, 600, 617 
symptoms in, 607 
contents, analysis of, 603 
discomfort in, after gastric resec- 
tion, 624 

distention of, during intestinal 
intubation, 434 
gastrointestinal senes, 602 
lavage of (tee Gastric lavaw) 
pyloric ob«iruct!en in, 60S 
resection of. 600 
anemia after. 626 
dumping syndrome after, 624 
mortality rate, 601 
total, diet after, 616 
mortality rate of. 617 
postoperative carp in, 615 
preo^ratlve enre in, 603 
types of operation, 624 
respon<c of. to histamine, 603 
secretions of. 503 
suction drainage of, 324 (tee alto 
Suction drainage) 
surgery of. early ambulation 
after, 610 

for bleeding peptic ulcer, 627. 
629 

for perforated peptic ulcer, 631 
jejunostomy viilh, 614 
m.vrginal ulcer following, 626 
postoperativ-c tire m, 610, 615 
complications in, 6IT 
diet in, 610, 612, 625 
leakage following, 619 
preoperative care in. 604, 606 
lavage in, 607, 608 
study in, 602 

ulcer of, acme inflammatory, 605 
cit, 627 

gastric analysis m, 604 
hemorrhage from. 627 
perforation of, 630 
treatment with aluminum gtl, 

605 

with protein hydrolysate, 606 
vagus nerve rcsc-ction for, 633 
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Stool, examination of, in jaundice, 
695, 704 

Strangulation in intestinal obstruc- 
tion , 4 1 8, ^'0. 423,426, 
436 

Strap fixation of dressings, 470 
Strepogenin, 70 
Streptococcus, anaerobic. 281 
StreptooKcai ftcalis, 287, 294, 340 
Streptococcus in bum infections. 

538, 539 

in flora of skin, 477 
in ora! sep-is, 202 
in peritonitis, 444 
in pha^-ngitis, 318 
in septicemia, 354 
in subphrenic space infection, 408 
in wound infection, 465, 475, 486, 
496 

microaerophilic, 486 
Streptomya: griseas, 306 
Streptomycin. 276. 306 
adminstration ob 307 
effect on commoner bacteria, 310 
fastness, 312 
in bacteremia. 313 
in bums, 539, 544 
in colonic surgen . 296, 664 
in gas gangrene, 506 
in intestinal antisepsis, 296, 664 
in peritonitis, 313, 448 
jn septicemia, 358 
in thoracic surgery, 579 
in ulccrathe colitis, 657 
m urinary tract infection. 313. 340 
in wound infeaion, 675 
indications for u«e of, 309 
local use of, 482 
sensitization to, 314 
standard of activity of, 307 
therapy, principles of, 311 
toxic effects of, 314 
Stricture of common bile duCt, 719 
Stridor in vocal cord paraij'sis, 749 
String sign, 642 
Strophanthin G, 246 
Stupes, turpentine. 326, 441, 450 
Subphrenic spice infection, 649 
s! ter peptic ak<er perfofs tton, 
, 407 

diagnosis of, 409 
hiccough in, 342 
in appendical peritonitis 445, 
6SI 

postoperative. 624. 632 
relation to Fowler position, 
115 

treatment of. 410, 493 
Succin) Isulfathiazolc {see Sulfa- 
suxidme) 

Succus cntericus, 51 


Sucking wound of chest, 564 
Sucro‘e solution, 34 
Suction apparatus, use of in anesthe- 
tized patient. 113 
drainage, gastric {see also Gastric 
suction drainage): 
after xiigus nen'e ro*ection, 
635 

by Abboit-Rawson tube, 613 
in acute dilatation of stom- 
ach, 453, 618 

in appendical ab<=cess, 650 
m duodenal fistula, 631 
in gastric surgery, 610, 616, 
618, 635 

in gynecologic surgery, 785 
in mechanical intestinal ob- 
struction, 426, 642 
in p.iral)t>c intestinal ob- 
struction, 441 
in peritonitis, 447 
in posioperaiiie wound dehis- 
cence, 502 

in preoperative preparation, 194 
in biliary tract disease, 325 
in congenital hypertrophic 
pyloric stenosis, 194 
in gastric disease, 325. 607, 
608 

in intestinal obstruction, 4 36 
surgery’, 427 

•n prophjlaxis of intestinal ob- 
struction, 324,424, 426 
of postoperative distention, 
429 

loss of electrolytes during, 425, 
450 

postoperative, 631, 642, 658 
in gastric sutgeo’, 610, 613, 
616 

in vagus nerve resection, 633 
replacement of electrolytes dur- 
ing. 30, 42S 
in emp>en>.i, 555 
in ileostomy, 658 
In thoracic surgery, 562, 576, 580, 
581, 582 

Sugar, blood, control of, in diabetes, 
261, 271 

effects of insulin on, 53 
physiologic regulation of, 52 

Sutfacctimide, 3P6 

ii*e of, in tirinarv tract infection, 
296. .119 

Snltadiazinc, 3P0 
absorption of, 290 
acetylation of, 290 
administration of, 290 
in bronchopneumonia, 373 
In bums, 539, 540 
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Sulfadjazinc — Cotu'cl 
in gastric siirgen', 008 
in oral sepsis, 20^ 
in pcntonuis, 448 
in prophxlaxib of infection. 290 
Iff piiJintTnarj'atelecMM'.. 372 
in septicemia, ?56 
in thoracic snrgerv, 379 
in urinary retention, 335 
tract infection, 338 
in wound infection, 480 
local use of. 283 
to^lc effects of, 291 
Sulfaguanidine as intestinal anli- 
sepiic, 293 
Sulfamerazinc, Z9Z 
Stilfamylon m treatment of infecicd 
wounds, 483 
Sulfanilamide, 2S1 
administration of. 281 
in septicemia, 35<i 
in urinary tract infection, 281 
in World War n, 283 
local use of, 281, 283. 479 
in burns, 330 

in peritoneal cavity, 284. 6.11. 
637 

in thomcic ravitv , 284 
precautions during iiv* of, 285 
solution as wet dressing, 471 
as wound irrigation, 677 
lO'ticefTeclsof, 2S5 
Sulfapyridme, 287 
Sulfasutidine as iiiiesiinat anii«cp- 
tic, Z04. 663 
effects on feces, 294 
in colon surgery, 294, 663, 667 
in gynecologic surgery, 783 
in ulcerative colm-., 636 
Sulfachalidinc as intestinal anti- 
septic, 295, 689 

in colon surgery , 295, 663, 967 
in gynecologic siirgerv, 783 
in ulceratbe colllis, 656 


Sulfathiatole, 287 
nbsorplion of, 287 
acet'lailon of, 287 
administration of, 288 
effects of, on urinary tract, 289 
in scpiicemU, 356 
local use of, 289, 4W 
in \nirTis, 5W 
senslliralion to, 289 
toxic effects of, 286 
Siilfocyanatcs in hypertension, 251 
Sulfondinide drugs, 
alisorp'ion of, 278 
acetylation of, 278 
administration of, 278, 279 


Sulfonamide drugs— Cont’d 

as cause of anun.i. 281. 286, 
289. 291 

combinations of, 292, 339, 357, 
.373 

concentration of, m fclootf, 279 
cscrelicm of, 278 
in aspiration pneumonia, 374 
in brnnehitjs, 319 
m carbuncle, 347 
in cellulitis, 736 
in empyrma, 539 
in gas gangrene, 506 
in oral sepsis, 202 
inhibitors of, 277 283 
Imiitaiions of, 277 
local use of, 283, 479 
in burns, 28S 
in peritoneal cavitv, 285 
mode of action of, 277 
prophvhctic use of. 283 
sensitiMtv to, 281. 289 
therapeutic effects of. 278 
toxic effects of. 279. 285, 289, 
291 

treaimeni for, 33, 280, 286 
upon urinary tract. 280, 
281,286. 289, 29| 
use of alLifis with, 280, 286, 
288, 290 
Sulfuric arid. 25 

Sump dram in appendical peri- 
tonitis, 653 

in duodena] ri«titla, 621 
Surface area, estimation of, as 

E uide to iherapv in 
urns. 333 

Surgeon, re*ponsibihtv of, to p.a. 
ilent, 19, 416 

Surgery, emergency . preparation for, 

no 

indications for, in chest wound, 
564 

legalautliortanon for 103 
relation to physiologv 102 
Surgical mortality in bleeding pep- 
tic ulcer, 627, 629 
in pneumonectomy, S5I 
operation, protein deficiency fol- 
lowing, 64 

relation to pulmonary atelec- 
tasis, .365 

to unmry retention, 328 
rlcVin aped subject^, 197 
in cardiac 230 

m children, 192 
in rialjeles, 262 
in gastric di-ca«e. 601 
in hypertension, 230 
in ncphriti'. 254, 235 
in perforating peptic ultvr, 630 
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Surgical risk — Coat'd 
in pregnancy. 226 
in pulmonan- tuijcrculosis, 592 
in thoracic disease, 572. SS3 
in ulcerative colitis, 657 
Suture materials, relation to earl> 
amhulaiion, 131, 7S6 
to healing, KH 
to uound dehiscence, 500 
Sutures, removal of, 463 
after thyroidectomy, 747 
Sweat, fluid loss in, 22 
Symbiosis, 276 

Sympathectomy (see Ganglioncc- 
tomv, sympathetic) 
periarterial, 768 

Sympathetic ganglion block in aricr- 
iownous fistula, 777 
in occlusive arterial disease, 
763, 767 

lumbar, in thrombophlebitis. 
399 

technique of, 399 
Synepre. 133, 155, 233, 402 
Synthesis of amino adds, 59. 693 
of arntnonia. 26 
of fat, 55. 693 
of glucose, 51. S3. 126, 693 
of heparin, 694 
of plasma proteins, 62, 694 
of protein, 61 
of prothrombin, 219. 694 
of thyroid hormone, 724, 723, 
726, 732 
of urea, 61, 693 

Syphilis in surgical patient. 104, 105, 
203 

Syphilitic heart disease, 24t} 

as contraindication to spinal 
anesthesia, 246 

Systolic pressure in shock, 142, 143 


T 


Tachycartlia, during blood trans- 
fusion, 179. 182 

in hyperthyroidism, 727, 729, 739 
in thyroid crisis, 743 
paroxysmal, 234 

Tannic acid in treatment of burns 
522, S2S 

liver damage caused by, 522, 
526 


Tanning agents in treatment of 
bums, 526 

Teeth, prcnperativxt care of, 107, 
303, 572 

Tendon sheaths, infection of, 756, 
757 


Temperature m shock, 142 
of fluids for infusion, 43 
of sUn after sy mpathclic ganglion 
blfvck, 763 

clevaiion of, b\ fever iherapv, 
766 

In occlusive arterial disease, 
759, 760 

in refrigeration anesthesia, 770 

Tension, pneumothorax, treatment 
of. 567 

Tent, ojcygo”, 

Test for bleeding tendency , 220 
for hemophilia, 219 
for scurvy , 218 
for sickle-cell anemia, 217 
for thrombocvtopcnic purpura, 
225 

heparin tolerance, 382 
histamine flare. 762 
in jaundice, 695 
Matas-Moszkowee, 776 
of capillary' resistance. 218 
of kidney function. 257 
of liver function, 697 
saline wheal, 762 

Testosterone, uee of. in endonic- 
tnosis, 783 
in uicnne bleeding, 783 

Tetanus, 507 

antitoxin, 505, 508, S09, 769 
in burns. 532, 538, 539 
in cru'hing injury, U1 
intravenous administration of, 
510 

subcutaneous adminUuation of, 
508, 509 

diagnosis of, 508 
prophylaxis of, SOS 
pulmonary atelectasis in, 510 
toxoid. 505, 508 
treatment of, SOP 
use of Avertin in, 97 
wounds likely to be a«.eociaicd 
with. 507 

Tetany caused bv vomiting, 190 
parathyroid, 751 
calcium in, 752 
phosphorus in, 752 
svniptomsof, 752 
treatment of, 752 

Tciractl^l ammonium bromide, 400 
chloride, 767 

Telraiodophenolphthalein for gall 
bladder visualization, 
803 

test of liver function, 698 
u«e of, contmindicaterl in biliary 
colic, 708 

Theobromine, 241 

Theophy lline, 241 
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Thiamine h^ drochloritle (see Viia- 
■ min n.) 

Thiotiracil as substitute for ihy- 
roiiicctoniy, 734 
dosaRe of, 735 
effects of, 732 

hjttothjroldism caiised b>, 732, 
735 

in h) pertb> roidi'ni, 73/ 
in prevention of thvrokJ crisis, 
742, 744, 747 

indications fitr u<c of, 734, 74! 
toxic elTccts of, 733, 735 
use of, with iodine, 730, 737 
Thiourea, 726, 731 
Thirst in dehydration, 22, 27 
in postoperative hemorrhage, 351 
Thoracentesis, diagnostic, in intra* 
iboraoc disea<»r, 574 
following thoracic stirgeo’t 576, 
5S0. SS2, 616 
inemp>ema, 553 
in hemothorax, 568, 570 
in tension pneumothorax, 567 
in thoradc injurj', 565 
Thoracic surgery (see Chest, sur- 
gor>- of) 

Thoracoplaiiv, 592 
dressing, 59S 

following pneumonectomy, 579 
pulmotiarj- resection for iutier> 
cutosis, 597 

postoperative care in. 594 
preoperative care in, 593 
Thoracotomy in hemothorax, 568, 
570 

indications for. in chest wound, 
564 

Threonine, 59 

Thrombin, topical, as hemostatic 
agent, 490 

Thromboangiitis obliterans, 759. 764 
drugs used m treatment of, 766 
fever thcrapv in, 766 
postural oxcrci-es in, 766 
sj mpathellcganglionecf omy in. 
767 

Throrabocviopenic purpura, 224 
treatment of nemorrhage in, 
352 

Thrombophlebitis, 377 
of, 3 W 

in g> nccologic surgery, 790 
patht^nesis of, 380 
• puerperal septic, 355 
relation of protein deficiency to, 
67 

skin changes in, 759 
treatment of, 397 


Thrombopltstm as hemostatic 
agent, 490 

in blood-clotting mechanism, 16,! 
lhrombo«i<, coronaiy (rre Coronary 
thrombosis) 

venou*, anticuigulant treatment 
of, 3,y7 

combined treatment of, 395 
diagnosis t>f, 353 
factors contributory to. 381. 
383 

in appcndical peritonitis, 651 
in g> nccologic surgety, 790 
in nonsurgical patient *,377 
incidence of, 3/7 
pathogenesis of, 378 
postoperative, 377 
preoperative, 791 
prophylaxis of, 3SS 
rebtion of Fowler position to. 
115. 381 

of heparin tolerance lest to, 
382 

of pulmonary embolism to, 
401 

surgical treatment of, 392 
Thymol turbidity lest, 701 
Thymus gbnd, 192 
fhyrocardbc disease, 229, 23fi, 739 
auricubr Rbrillation in, 741 
heart failure in, 742 
ihyTOidcciomy In, 741 
use of thiouracil in, 734 
Thyroid, enrcinoma of, u'c of radio- 
active iodine in, 739 
crisis. 725, 727, 735, 742, 747 
cardiac failure in, 744 
mortaiitv rate of, 743 
prevention of, 742, 743 
signs of, 742, 748 
treatment of, 74!, 748 
disease, latent, 233 
gbnd, cfTects of iodine on. 738 
of thiouraal on. 732, 735 
hyperplasia of. 724, 726. 732 
involution of, 736, 737 
relation to pituitary chnd, 725, 
726, 732 

hormone, excess secretion of, 724. 
725 

rebtion to pituitary thyrotropic 
hormone, 725, 726, 732 
Thyroidectomy, 725 
anesthesia in, 750 
contraindicntlons tn, 745 
difficulty' of. after thiouracil ther- 
apy, 735, 737 

in thyrocardiac disease, 741 
iniury to inferior laryngeal nerve 
during, 745 
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Thyroidectomy, ipiurj' — Corn'd 
to parathyroids during, 751 
postoperative care in, 745 
complications of, 747 
when to perform, 744 
Thyrotoxicosis (see also Hyperthy- 
roidism): 
etiology of, 724 

ThyTOtropic hormone, 724, 725. 732 
ThyToxine, 725 (see also Thyroid 
hormone) 

Tidal drainage apparatus for urinary 
bladder, 536 

Tinnitus caused hv streptomycin, 
314 

Tissues, biochemical balance of, 21 
Tobacco in occlusive arterial dis- 
ease, 765 

relation to venous thrombosis, 
383, 386, 389' 

Toluidine blue in treatment of pur- 
pura, 225 

Tonsillitis, lOv, 192 
Tourniouet, 769 

test m parathyroid tetany, 752 
in purpura. 225 
in scurvy, 218 

Toxemia in diffuse peritonitif, 444 
in gas bacillus infection, 504, 505 
in intestinal obstruction. 418.419. 
421 

Toxic effects of digitalis, 244 
of penicillin, 300, 301 
of streptomycin, 314 
of sulfonamide drugs, 279 
theory of liver death. 720 
thyroid disease (see Hyperthy- 
roid sm) 

Toxin as cau*c of shock, 135 
Trachea, collapse of, after thyToid- 
ectomv, 749 

displacement of. in fhvroid dis- 
ease, 729, 749 

Tracheitis after thytoidectomy, 747, 
751 

caused by burns, 537 
preoperative, 107 

Tracheobronchial suction catheter. 
J<f9 

folkrfting thoracic surgery, 578, 
597 

in treatment of wet lung, 566 
Tracheobronchitis, po-toperative, 
318, 358 

Tracheotomy in Liryngcal cdenui. 
537 . 

in paralysis of inferior laryngeal 
nerves, 749 

in traclical collapse, 750 
Traction, skin, 772 


Transfusion apparatus, Baxter, 815 
Cutter. 824 
Upjohn, 831 
Transfusion, blood. 159 
administration of, I7S 
amount remjired, 148 
banks (see Blood banks) 
collection of, 175, 180 
compatibility. 165. 168 
contraindications to, /64 
direct, 174 

during heparin treatment. 389 
during operation, 19, 111, 576, 
590 

in aged p-vtient, 199 
in anemia, 162, 216 

anticoagulant overdosage, 
392 

in arteriovenous fistula repair, 
776 

in biliary tract disease, 702 
in burns, 68, 525, 535, 545, 546 
»n cardiac disease, 164 
in chronic protein deficiencv . 69 
in colon surgery. 662, 668, 675 
in congenital hyp^etrophic pv- 
lone »teno«i«, 194 
in decubitus ulcer, 345 
in delayed convalescence, 160 
wound healing. 499 
in duodcn.'il fistula, 623 
in emergency surgery’, 110 
in empyema, 560 
in enterostomy patient, 645 
in gas bacillus infection, 507 
in gastric surgery, 604, 606 
607. 608.609, 610,616. 
617 

in gastroenteric stomal block, 
619 

in gynecologic surgery, 782, 784 
in hemolytic jaundice, 216, 70S 
in hemophilia, 219 
in hemorrhage, 159, 161 
in hemorrhagic states, 163, 707 
in hemothorax, 569 
in hyperthyroidism, 731 
in hypoproleincmia, 63, 162 
in infants, 193, 195 
in infected gangrene, 769 
in inte<tin<il obstruction, 436, 
437 

in liver damage, 703 
in malnutrition, 162 
in paralytic intestinal olistruc- 
tion, 441 

in peptic ulcer hemorrhage. 628, 
630 

perforation, 630 
in peritonitis, 446, 449 
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Transfusion, Wood — ConiM 

in postoperatisc hpniorrbairt. 
352. 496 

in prooperativc care, 162 
in prophylaxis of sJiock, 110. 
143 

in prothrombin deficiency. 707. 

710, 717 
in purpura, 225 
in scpticem'ij, 3.56 
in shock, 6S, 138, J-/6, tS6, 161 
in sickle-cell anemia, 217 
in skin-ltraftiiig of burn*. 542 
in surgeo of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, 594, 596 
in thoracic «urgery. 563. 564. 
578, 590 

In ulcerative colitis. 657, 658 
in wound dehisetnee, 502 
infection. 476 
incomp-iiible, 165, 170, 182 
indications for, /S9 
indirect, 175 
intrametlullary, 4-f, 181 
intraperitoneal, 4J 
postoperatixe, 632, 7l0. 717 
preoperatixo. 106, 107,571,590 
rate of administration of, 179 
reactions to. 140, 170, 179. JSt. 
187, 236 
allergic, J25 
hemolytic, ISI 
mroBcnic. IS4 
Rh incompatibility, 170 
Rh type. tiP 

transmission of disea»c by. 181 
universal donor, 166 
with hcparinisation of donor. 
1/4 

plasma, in hums, 68, 525, 532. 
533. 536. 545 

in hemolytic jaundice. 705 
in hy poproteinemia. 63 
in shock, 139, 147, 156 
red blood cell suspension. 186 
serum, 149 
albumin, 152 

Traum.a, protein deficiency follow- 
ing, 64 _ 

Trendelenburg operation. 405 
position. 385, 577, 615 
TrePortema pnilidunt, effect ol neni- 
cimnon,297 

Triple dy e as tanning agent, 526 
sulfonamides, 292 
Trous«c,iu’s sign, 752 
Trx'p'in in digestion of protein, 60 
Tryptophan, 59, 70 
1 uberculosis Jputmonary (tee Lung, 
tuberculosis of) 


Tuhremia, 313 

Turpentine stupes, 326, 441. 450 
Typhoid xaceine for fexcr thcrjpx, 
766 

Typing, blood, 166 
Kh. 171, 172 
Tyrosine, 59 
Tvrolhricin, 276 
in treatment of infected wounds 
423, 768 


V 

Ulcer, decubitus (see Decubitus 
ulcer) 

leg, healing of, 67 

peptic (seeolso Stomach, ulcer of. 

Duodenum, ulcer of), 
complications of, 627 
hemorrhage from, 627 
perforation of, 630 
after vagus resection, 634 
mortality mte in, 630 
vagus rcsecti&n lor, 6JJ 
stomal, 626, 634 
ntrax'ioirt radiation. 345 
Cmbilicat hernia repair, 365 
Undulant fever, 104 
United Slates Arm>, blood trans- 
fusion service m. 187 
Unix'Cffal blood donor, 166 
i're.a, blood. 258. 2^ 
clearance test, 258 
formation in liwr, 61. 693 
in treatment of sloughing wound, 

' 488 

in urine. 62 
nitrogen, serum, 799 
subnormal formation of, 693 
I’rccholine, 636 
Uremia. 182, 260 
as cause of hiccough, 342 
Ureter, identification of. 792 
operatise injury to, 675, 792. 793 
preoperati'c cathetcriMtion of, 
792 

Ureters, catheterization of, in sul- 
fonamide block. 281 
Urethane in treatment of wound 
infection, 487 

Uric add, metabolism of. 693 
scrum, BOO 
I'niutysis. 256 
false positive sugar lest m, 84 
in cystitis. 338 
in dehydration, 23, 28 
in diibctcs. 264.271 
■n diabetic coma, 268 
in diagnosis of postopcratue 
febrile state. 337 
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Ur inal> sis — Con t 'd 
in jaundice, 6PS, 704 
prcopcrativc. 104, 647 
Urinary Liaddcr, automatic tiihl 
drainage ap^taratU', 
336 

catheterization of, 333, 676 
preopcrathe, 784 
con'iUnt drain.age of, 335. 676 
retention catheter in. 335 
casts, 256 

changes in crush syndrome, 140 
concentration tost, 2S7 
constituents, retention of, 23. 29 
incontinence, 676 
output. 22. 23. 27, 29. 30 
in burns, 68 

in crushing injury, 140, 141 
in intestinal obstruction, 417 
in nephritis, 254, 255 
in postoperative vomiting, 123 
in shock, 68, 136 
in transfusion reaction, 182 
in uremia, 260 
minimum, 78 
optimum, 324 
postopcratis*c, 123, 330 
overflow incontinence, 330 
retention, J2S 

after resection of rectum, 676 
diagnosis of, 329 
in aged patient, 201 
in gynecologic patient, 787 
postoperative, 328 
prophylaxis 328 
psychic factors in, 332 
treatment of, 331 
sugar, control of. in diabetes, 263 
quantitative determination of, 
272 

tract infection, factors predis- 
posing to. 337 
hematuria in, 257 ^ 
in gynecologic patient, 782 
symptoms of. 337 
treatment of, 297, JJS 
siith penicillin. 340 
\\Ith streptomycin, 313 
with sulfacctimide, 296 
with sulfadiazine, 290 
nith sulfathiazole, 287 
Urine, acidification of, 341 
alkalinization of, 280 
in crush injury', 33, 141 
in sulfonamide therapv, 33, 2S0, 
286, 2SS, 291, 339 
in transfusion reaction, 33, 183, 
184 

bicarlionate in, 26, 29 
blood in, 256 


Urine — Cont'd 
collection of, in infants, 191 
m s'C'icov-aginal fistula. 791 
concentrated. 23, 26 
dilute, 26 

excretion of, 26, 123, 256 
in glomerulonephritis. 255. 256 
Letoncs in, SS, 123, 266 
li^sof carbohydrate in, 38 
nitrogen excretion in, 61, 65 
output of. as guide to therap\ in 
burns, 535, 537 

pH of. 341 

postoperative leakage of, 676 
secretion of, 329 
protein content of. 256, 259 
residual, 330, 333. 335. 676 
retention of, in appendic.iI peri- 
tonitis. 651 

in g> necol^ic surgery, 787 
postoperative. 676 
specific gravity of, 23, 26, 27, 
28, 29 

in nephritis, 255, 257 
supiM’ession of, in sulfonamide 
toxiDty, 281,286. 289 
291 

Urobilinogen, formation of, 694 
in urine, 695, 704 
Urologic complications, postopera 
tive, 675 

disease simubting surgical con 
dition, 110 

Urticaria 6tu<ed by penicillin, 300 
following blood transfusion. 185 
Uterus, perforation of, 791 

V 

Vagina, senile changes in, 783 
Vaginal drainage of pelvic absces-, 
652 

examination in intra-abdominal 
hemorrhage, 351 

Vaginitis, preoperatix-e treatment 
of, 782 

Vagotomy (see \’agus nerve resec- 
tion) 

Vagovagal reflex, 566. 577 
Vagus nerxe, relation to acute dila- 
tation of stomach, 452 
resection of, IfJJ 
disadvantages of, 634 
dumping syndrome after, 626 
effects of. 633 
for peptic ulcer, 634 
indications for, 634 
in'ulin test after, 6J<f 
tnin'^bdominal. 633 
transthoracic, 635 
use of Urecholine after, 636 
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Vagus nerve, rescciinn — CnntV! 

with .complL-mentan gn-,tro* 
cnlcroslofnv, 654 

Valine, 59 

Valsalva experiment, 401 
\’an *lcn Bcrgli lesi, 69fi, 704 
Van Sl\l,e urea clearance test, 258 
Varico-ic xcins, rcblion to \cnoti4 
tliromliosis, 388 

Vascular disease, occlusixe, of c\- 
treniiiiea, 758 

surgerj, s>mp.itlirtic ganglion* 
cctomy in, 767 

Vasoconstricting drugs in shock, 
144, 146. 155, 156 
in sjainal anesthesia, 100 
Vasodil.atation for increase of col- 
lateral circulation, 766, 
767 

Vasodilating drugs, use of. in angina 
pectoris, 248 
in hjpertension, 251 
in occlusive arterial di-ease 
of ettremity, 767 

Vasospasm in occIusBe arterial 
disease, 763, 767 
in puImonar>' cmlwlism, 403 
in Ihromljophlebuis, 761. 767 
Vein, ligation of, in occlusive 
arterial <1ismsc, 767 
in septicemia, 355 
Vein*, femoral, ligation of. 387 
iliac, ligation oi, 394 
loner leg, as site of venous throm* 
Bnsls, 378 

Vena cava, ligation of, 355 

in suppurative thrombophle- 
bitis. 394 

in venous ihroniljosis. 394 
Venesection in congestive heart 
failure, 243 

Venipuncture in infants, 195 
technique of, 39, 177 
Venoclysis (see Infusion, Fluid 
replacement therapy) 
Venograph) , 761 

Venous congestion in valvular heart 
disea.e, 239 
pressure in shocl*., 133 
stasis as contribuloo’ cause of 
thrombosis, 381 
in pulmonary atelectasis, 360 
thrombosis {set Thrombosis) 
Vertigo caused by streptoraiTin, 314 
Vinegar as vaginal douche, 794 
Visceral function, effect of jwotein 
deficiency on, 67 

\^!>cus. perforation of, as cause of 
peritonitis, 442, 443, 
444 

caused by drams, 492 


Visitors to patient, 192 
Vital capacity. 129 
in empyema, 550 
preoperative, 572. 593 
Vitamin A, 207, 691 
n complex, 202, 211 

relation to wound hcalmg, 
458,499 

III in agtxj iMtient, 200 
relation to carbohydrate me- 
tabolism, 79 
Bf ff« N'lcotimc .Acid) 
n« (see PvTidoxjne) 

C, 2U 

deficiency of, SO 
diagnosis of, 2/S, 226 
la burns, 546 
in surgical patient, SO 
plasma, 798 

relation to wound healing, 
130.458,499, 500, 502 

D, 211 

in hypoparathytoidism, 753 
deficiency as cause of stomal ob- 
struction, 619 
tnaged patient, 199 
in mistric disease, 601 
in hyperthyroidism, 730 
in hypoproicinemia, 67 
in ulcerative colitis. 657 
preoperative correction of, 107 
states, 207 
C. 212 

in peripheral vascular disease, 
767 

G (see Riboflavin) 

K'. 212 

deficiency of, in obstructive jaun- 
dice, 219 

in peptic ulcer hemorrhage. 628, 
630 

in postoperative gastric hemor- 
rhage, 618 

pteoperative use of. 60S, 609, 612 
relation of. to prothrombin, 705, 
707 

therapy, 710 
after total gastrectomy, 617 
In bleeding peptic ulcer, 630 
in burns, 546 

in carcinoma of colon. 662, 663 
in children, 194 
in decubitus ukcr. 345 
in diabetic patient, 263 
In empyema. 560 
in enterostomy patient. 645 
in gastric 'Ui^ry, 605. 609, 61 2, 

in iejunostomy feeding, 615 
in liver damage, 703 
in malnutrition. 206 
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Vitamin therapy — Cont'd 

in occiu«ive arterial disease, 
765 

in peritonitis, 449 
in postKastri-ctom> anemia, 626 
in septicemia, 356 
in thoracic surgerv. 579, 590 
in ihvToid crisis, 744 
in ulcerative colitis, 657, 658 
in wound infection, 476 
\*ocal cord, paraij'sis of, 74S 
resection of, 749 
Vomiting’, alkalosis after, 28 
as cause of tetany, 190 
caused by Demerol, 91 
by morphine, 89 
by sulfanilamide, 286 
effect on acid-ba«e balance, 25 
fecal. 421 

in acute gastric dilatation, 451, 
619 

in hypcrthvroidism, 727. 751, 
743, 748 

in intestinal obstruction, 417, 419, 
641 

in peritonitis, 440, 443. 444 
in transfusion reaction, 182 
postoperativ'c, 320, 785 
as cause of wound dehiscence, 
500 

W' 

Wangensteen apparatus for gastric 
suction, 324 

W'ar Department directives on use 
of sulfanilamide, 383 

War injuries, gas gangrene follow 
ing, 503 

Water (j« also Dextrose. Fluid, 
Normal Salt Solution, 
etc.) 

daily r^uirement of, 29 
excess ingestion of, 26 
intake, estimation of, 29 
intoxication, 26 

proportion of. in Iwdy weight, 21 
retention of, 31, 32 

Waterscal in drainage of pleural 
cavitv, 555, 562 

in treatment of tensfon pneu- 
mothorax, 567 

Weight, change of, in hyperfby- 
roidi«m, 728 
los->, postoperative, 64 

Welch bacillus (see Clostridium 
tcelchit) 

W’et dressings, 470, 682 
lung, 566 

Whiskey in aged patient, 201 

Wool clothing, spores in, 503 


World War I, studies on shock in. 
135 

on thoracic surgery in. 552 
II. studies on bums in, 519, 535 
on cru--h syndrome in. 140 
on decubitus ulcer in. 345 
on shock in, 137 
on traumatic wound-i in, 
467. 468, 481 
surgery of colon m, 674 
treatment of thoracic wounds 
in, 563. 569 

use of plasma transfusions 
during, 147 

sodium pentothal during, 
101 

sulfanilamide during. 283 
Wound, anaerobic infection of, 486 
bacterial contamination of, 465, 
475 

care of, 455 
m eolostomv, 671 
m duodenal fistula, 621 
in enterostomy, 645 
in ileostcmv, 659 
in obese patient, 204 
clean, dressing of. 45P 
complications of. 495 
dehiscence of, 4P9 
after colostomy, 672, 675 
after gastric su»t®0', 624 
contributory factors in, 500 
intubation in prophylaxis of, 
429 

symptoms of, 500 
treatment of, SOI 
delayed healing of. 49S 
digestion of, around ilcostomv, 
659 

drainage of, 40! 
in appendectomy, 648, 649 
in perforated p^ic ulcer, 631 
dressing, 459, 465 
after thyToidectomy', 746 
fixation of, 469 
in infants, 196 

effect of protein deficiency on, 67 
excision of, in treatment of teta- 
nus, 509 

Heating oil tSP, 4SS, *'0' 

• factors influencing. 130, 457, 
498. 500 

relation of suture material to, 
131 

vitamin C in. 211 
hematoma of. 496 
hemorrhage from, treatment of, 
352, 489, 495 
infected, care of, 469 
closure of. 476 
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Wound, infected— Cont'd 
dressing of, 469 
gas gangrene in. 503 
irrig<itii)n of, ‘f7S 
principles of treatment of, 470 
»upporti\c ilicrap) of, 476 
tetanus in, 507 

treatment with acetic acid, 487 
with /\2ochloramid, 6S9 
with bacitracin, 484 
with nitrofuraaonc, 688 
with penicillin, 301, 481, 483 
with slreptonitcin, 482 
with sulfonamide drugs, 281, 
289, 290, 479 
with tyrotnricin, 483 
with wet dressings, 470 
with zinc peroxide, 496, 689 
U'C of antiseptics in, 474 
of local medication jn, •774 
infection, 456 
anaerobic, 507 
after colonic surgery, 674 
after gastric surgery, 624 
after theracopliUC), 594 
after thyroidectomy, 751 
po«toperathc,4p6, 497, 632 
presentton of, 496 
symptoms of. 497 
treatment of. 498 
lag period of healing, 128 
of cliest {see Chest, wound of) 
open, finC'meshed g.ture dressing 
m, 463 

perineal, care of, 676 
infection of, 677 
postopemtise pain in, 119 
pressure dressing, indications for, 
465 

technique of application. 465, 
528 

puncture, tetanus associated with, 
507 

removal of sutures from, 463, 747 
slough, removal of, 487 
strength of, 455 
sucking, 548, 552, 565 
thoracoabdominal, 564 
traumatic, cleaning of. 476 
experience during World War 
11,467, 468 

first-aid treatment of, 475 
gas gangrene follow ing, 503 
secondary’ closure of, 467, 476 
types commonly associated with 
tetanus, 507 

use of growth-stimulating sulv 
stances in, 488 
Wreden-Sione operation, 689 


Xanthine drugs, 241 
X-ray («« e/rn Fluoroscopy ). 
evidence of pulmonary cmliolisiii, 
402 

of "ubphrenic space infection, 
409 

examination, bronchographic, 573, 
584 

following broncho'copv, S78 
thoracic surgerv, 580 
for localiontion of lost drains, 
494. 558 

gastrointestinal series, 602 
in arteriovenous fistula, 774 
in carcinoma of colon, 661, 662 
preoperative, 6W 
in diagnosis of empyema, 558 
of fistui.i. 513 
of gas gangrene, 505, 506 
of intestinal obstruction, 42J, 
426 

■n hypertension, 253 
in incomplete intestinal olv 
struction, 641, 643 
in localiration of lung alMccss, 
588 

in pulmonary atelectasis, 362, 
578 

embolism, 402 
tuberculosis, 592 
In subphrenic space infection, 
409 

in suspected lung abscoM, 375 
in tension pneumothorax, 567 
In thoracic injury, 564 
. surgery, 562, 572, 584 
ofehest, in thyroid disease, 729, 
750 

of extremitv, 762 
preoperative, IDS 
■n aged patient, 198 
in children, 105. 192 
preparation for, 302 
with passage of Miller-Abbott 
tube, 431. 434 

therapy in gas gangrene. 506 
in postoperatiw Mrotitis, 411 
in pruritus am. 688 
Y 

Yeast, brewer's, 209 
Z 

Zephiran os antiseptic, 479 
as vaginal douche, 782 
Zinc peroxide in gas gangrene. 505, 
507 

in oral sepsis, 202 
in tetanus, 509 

in wound infection, 496, 689 



